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Jambs  Russkll  Lowbll  was  bom  at  Elmwood,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sacbosetts,  February  22, 1819.  On  his  father's  side  he  came  from  a 
sQccession  of  New  England  men  who  for  the  previous  three  generations 
had  been  in  professional  life.  The  Lowells  traced  their  descent  from 
Percival  Lowell,  —  a  name  which  survives  in  the  family,  —  of  Bristol, 
England,  who  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  Of  the 
Bev.  Charles  Lowell,  his  son  said,  in  a  letter  written  in  1844,  ^^  He  is 
Doctor  Primrose  in  the  comparative  degree,  the  very  simplest  and 
charmingest  of  sexagenarians,  and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  the 
truest  magnanimity."  It  was  characteristic  of  Lowell  thus  to  go  to 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for  a  portrait  of  his  father.  Dr.  Lowell 
lived  till  1861,  when  his  son  was  forty-two. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Spence  Lowell,  the  poet's  mother,  was  of  Scotch  origin, 
a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  She  is  described  as  having 
''  a  great  memoiy,  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  language,  and  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  ancient  songs  and  ballads."  It  pleased  her  to 
fancy  herself  descended  from  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  famous  bal- 
lads. Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  at  any  rate  she  made  a  genuine  link  in  the 
Poetic  Succession.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  in  1837,  Lowell 
says :  "lam  engi^ed  in  several  poetical  effusions,  one  of  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  you,  who  have  always  been  the  patron  and  enconrager  of 
my  youtliful  muse."  The  Russell  in  his  name  seems  to  intimate  a  strain 
of  Jewish  ancestry  ;  at  any  rate  Lowell  took  pride  in  the  name  on  this 
account,  for  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five,  two  daughters 
and  tliree  sons. 

His  acquaintance  with  books  and  his  schooling  began  early.  He 
learned  his  letters  at  a  dame  schooL  Mr.  William  Wells,  an  English- 
man, opened  a  classical  school  in  one  of  the  spacious  Tory  Bow  houses 
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near  Elm  wood,  and,  bringing  with  him  English  pnblic  school  thoroiigh> 
ness  and  severity,  gave  the  boy  a  drilling  in  Latin,  which  he  most  have 
made  almost  a  native  speech  to  judge  by  the  ease  with  which  he  ban- 
died  it  afterward  in  mock  heroics.  Of  course  he  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  lived  at  his  father's  hoase,  more  than  a  mile  away  from  the 
college  yard ;  bat  this  conld  have  been  no  great  privation  to  him,  for 
he  had  the  freedom  of  his  friends'  rooms,  and  he  loved  the  open  air. 
He  was  but  fifteen  years  old  when  he  entered  college  in  the  class  which 
graduated  in  1838.  He  was  a  reader,  as  so  many  of  his  fellows  were, 
and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  shortly  after  leaving  college  show  how 
intent  he  had  been  on  making  acquaintance  with  the  best  things  in 
literature.  He  began  also  to  scribble  verse,  and  he  wrote  both  poems 
and  essays  for  college  magazines.  His  class  chose  him  their  poet  for 
Class  Day,  and  he  wrote  his  poem  ;  but  he  was  careless  about  conform- 
ing to  college  regulations  respecting  attendance  at  morning  prayers, 
and  for  this  was  suspended  from  college  the  last  term  of  his  last  year, 
and  not  allowed  to  come  back  to  read  his  poem. 

After  his  graduation  he  set  about  the  study  of  law,  and  for  a  short 
time  even  was  a  clerk  in  a  counting-room  ;  but  his  bent  was  strongly 
toward  literature.  There  was  at  that  time  no  magazine  of  command- 
ing importance  in  America,  and  young  men  were  given  to  starting  mag- 
azines with  enthusiasm  and  very  little  other  capital.  Such  a  one  was 
the  Boston  Miscellany,  launched  by  Nathan  Hale,  Lowell's  college 
friend,  and  for  this  Lowell  wrote  gayly.  It  lived  a  year,  and  shortly 
after,  in  1843,  Lowell  himself,  with  Robert  Carter,  essayed  The  Fuh 
neer.  It  lived  just  three  months ;  but  in  that  time  printed  contribu- 
tions by  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Story,  Poe,  and  Dr.  Parsons,  — 
a  group  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  of  the  little  magazines 
that  hop  across  the  world's  path  to-day.  Lowell  had  already  collected, 
in  1841,  the  poems  which  he  had  written  and  sometimes  contributed 
to  periodicals  into  a  volume  entitled  A  Year's  Life ;  but  he  retained 
very  little  of  the  contents  in  later  editions  of  his  poems.  The  book 
has  a  special  interest,  however,  from  its  dedication  in  veiled  phrase  to 
Maria  White.  He  became  engaged  to  this  lady  in  the  fall  of  1840, 
and  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  profoundly  aftected  by  her 
influence.  Herself  a  poet  of  delicate  power,  she  brought  into  his  life 
an  intelligent  S3rmpathy  with  his  work ;  it  was,  however,  her  strong 
moral  enthusiasm,  her  lofty  conception  of  purity  and  justice,  which 
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kindled  his  spirit  and  gare  force  and  direction  to  a  character  which  was 
ready  to  respond,  and  yet  might  otherwise  hare  deUyed  actiTO  expres- 
sion. They  were  not  married  until  1844 ;  hnt  they  were  not  &r  apart 
in  their  homes,  and  daring  these  years  Lowell  was  making  those  early 
ventures  in  literature,  and  first  raids  upon  political  and  moral  eril, 
which  foretold  the  direction  of  his  later  work,  and  gave  some  hint  of 
its  abundance. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  published  two  books  which,  by 
their  character,  show  pretty  well  the  divided  interest  of  his  life.  His 
bent  from  the  beginning  was  more  decidedly  literary  than  that  of  any 
contemporary  American  poet  That  is  to  say,  the  history  and  art  of 
literature  divided  his  interest  with  the  production  of  literature,  and  he 
carried  the  unusual  gift  of  a  rare  critical  power,  joined  to  hear^ 
spontaneous  creation.  It  may  indeed  be  guessed  that  the  keenness  of 
judgment  and  incisiveness  of  wit  which  characterize  his  examination 
of  literature  sometimes  interfered  with  his  poetic  power,  and  made 
him  liable  to  question  his  art  when  he  would  rather  have  expressed  it 
unchecked.  One  of  the  two  books  was  a  volume  of  poenu ;  the  other 
was  a  prose  work,  Canversaiions  on  Same  of  the  Old  Poets.  He  did 
not  keep  this  book  alive ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  marking  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  young  scholar  treading  a  way  then  almost  wholly  neglected  in 
America,  and  intimating  a  line  of  thought  and  study  in  which  he  after- 
ward made  most  noteworthy  venture.  Another  series  of  poems  fol- 
lowed in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year  The  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfoL 
Perhaps  it  was  in  reaction  from  the  marked  sentiment  of  his  poetry 
that  he  issued  now  a  jeu  d'espnt^  A  Fable  for  Critics,  in  which  he 
hit  off,  with  a  rough  and  ready  wit,  the  characteristics  of  the  writers 
of  the  day,  not  forgetting  himself. 

The  portrait  of  himself,  thus  drawn,  is  but  half  serious,  and  it  touches 
but  a  single  feature ;  others  can  say  better  that  Lowell's  ardent  nature 
showed  itself  in  the  series  of  satirioal  poems  which  made  him  famous. 
The  Biglow  Papers,  written  in  a  spirit  of  indignation  and  fine  scorn, 
when  the  Mexican  War  was  causing  many  Americans  to  blush  with 
shame  at  the  use  of  the  country  by  a  class  for  its  own  ignoble  ends. 
Lowell  and  his  wife,  who  brought  a  fervid  anti-slavery  temper  as  part 
of  her  marriage  portion,  were  both  contributors  to  ihe  Liberty  Bell ; 
and  Lowell  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  AntuSlavery  Standard^ 
tnd  was,  indeed,  for  a  while  a  corresponding  editor.     In  June,  1846, 
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diere  mppettrtd  one  daj  in  the  Bottom  Courier  a  letter  htmm  Mr. 
YaMA  Bfglov  of  Jajdam  to  tlie  editor,  Hon.  Joseph  T.  Boddiigfaaai, 
mAomng  a  poem  of  his  son,  Mr.  Hosea  Biglov.  It  was  do  new  thing 
to  seek  to  arrest  the  pablk  attention  with  the  remacolar  ap|died  to 
piihlie  affairs.  Major  Jaek  Downing  and  Sam  Slick  had  been  notable 
examples,  and  thej  had  man j  imitators ;  hot  the  reader  who  laughed 
<rrtt  the  raej  narratire  of  the  unlettered  Ezekiel,  and  then  took  op 
Hosea's  poem  and  cangfat  the  gnst  of  Yankee  wrath  and  hnmor  blown 
iretiYi  m  his  lace,  knew  that  he  was  in  at  the  appearance  of  something 
new  in  American  literature.  The  force  which  Lowdl  displayed  in 
these  satires  made  his  book  at  once  a  powerful  ally  of  an  anti-slaTeij 
sentiment,  which  heretofore  had  been  ridiculed. 

A  jear  in  Europe,  1851-^2,  with  his  wife,  whose  health  was  then 
precarious,  stimulated  bis  scholarly  interests,  and  gave  substance  to 
his  study  of  Dante  and  Italian  literature.  In  October,  1853,  his  wife 
died ;  she  had  borne  him  three  children  :  the  firsl-bom,  Blanche,  died 
in  infancy ;  the  second,  Walter,  also  died  young ;  the  third,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  surrivecl  her  parents.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  successor 
to  Longfellow  as  Smith  Professor  of  tlie  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Harvard 
College.  He  spent  two  years  in  Europe  in  furtlier  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  in  1857  was  again  established  in  Cambridge 
and  installed  in  his  academic  chair.  He  married,  also,  at  this  time 
Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Lowell  was  now  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  As  a  scholar,  in  his  pro- 
fessional work,  he  had  acquired  a  versatile  knowledge  of  the  Romance 
languages,  and  was  an  adept  in  old  French  and  Provencal  poetry ;  he 
had  given  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  English  poetry  before  tlie 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  which  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
community,  and  his  work  on  the  series  of  British  Poets  in  connection 
with  Professor  Cliild,  especially  his  biographical  sketch  of  Keats,  had 
been  recognized  as  of  a  high  order.  In  poetry  he  had  published  the  vol- 
umes' a1  really  mentioned.  In  general  literature  he  had  pnnted  in  mag- 
azines the  papers  which  he  afterward  collected  into  his  volume.  Fire" 
side  Travels.  Not  long  after  he  entered  on  his  college  duties,  The 
Atlantie  MontlUyyrBM  started,  and  the  editorship  given  to  him.  He 
held  the  office  for  a  year  or  two  only ;  but  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  magazine,  and  in  1862  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
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Norton  in  the  conduct  of  The  North  American  BevieWj  and  continued 
in  this  charge  for  ten  years.  Much  of  his  prose  was  contributed 
to  this  periodical.  Any  one  reading  the  titles  of  the  papers  which 
comprise  the  Tolumes  of  his  prose  writings  will  readily  see  how  much 
literature,  and  especially  poetic  literature,  occupied  his  attention. 
Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Lessing,  Rousseau,  Dante,  Spenser,  Words- 
worth, Milton,  Keats,  Gai-lyle,  Percival,  Thoreau,  Swinburne,  Chau- 
cer, Emerson,  Pope,  Gray,  — these  are  the  principal  subjects  of  his 
prose,  and  the  range  of  topics  indicates  the  catholicity  of  his  taste. 

In  these  papers,  when  studying  poetry,  he  was  very  alive  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  poets,  and  it  was  the  strong  interest  in  humanity 
which  led  Lowell,  when  he  was  most  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
ature, to  apply  himself  also  to  history  and  politics.  Several  of  his 
essays  bear  witness  to  this,  such  as  Witeheraft^  New  Bngla/nd  Two 
Centuries  Ago^  A  Qreat  FuUie  Character  (Josiah  Quincy),  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  his  great  Political  Essays.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  writings  of  this  order  was  the  second  series  of  The  Biglow 
Papers,  published  during  the  war  for  the  Union.  In  these,  with  the 
wit  and  fun  of  the  earlier  series,  there  was  mingled  a  deeper  strain 
of  feeling  and  a  larger  tone  of  patriotism.  The  limitations  of  his  style 
in  these  satires  forbade  the  fullest  expression  of  his  thought  and  emo- 
tion ;  but  afterward  in  a  succession  of  poems,  occasioned  by  the  honors 
paid  to  student  soldiers  in  Cambridge,  the  death  of  Agassis,  and  the 
celebration  of  national  anniversaries  during  the  years  1875  and  1876, 
he  sang  in  loftier,  more  ardent  strains.  The  most  famous  of  these 
poems  was  his  noble  Commemoration  Ode. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  this  period,  when  he  had  done  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  the  republic,  that  Lowell  was  called  on  to  represent  the  coun- 
try, first  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  sent  in  1877,  and  then  in  London, 
to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1880.  £ight  years  were  thus  spent 
by  him  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  country.  He  had  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  when  he  went  to  Spain  ; 
but  he  at  once  took  pains  to  make  his  knowledge  fuller  and  his  accent 
more  perfect,  so  that  he  could  have  intimate  relations  with  the  best 
Spanish  men  of  the  time.  In  England  he  was  at  once  a  most  welcome 
guest,  and  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public  speaker.  No  one  can  read 
his  dispatches  from  Madrid  and  London  without  being  struck  by  his 
sagacity,  his  readiness  in  emei^enoies,  his  interest  in  and  quick  percep- 
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tion  of  the  political  utuatioii  in  the  coantry  where  he  was  resident^  and 
his  unerring  knowledge  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Above  all,  he  was 
through  and  through  an  American,  trae  to  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie American  institutions.  His  address  on  Democracyy  which  he 
delirered  in  England,  is  one  of  the  great  statements  of  human  liberty. 
A  few  years  later,  after  his  return  to  America,  he  gave  another  address 
to  his  own  countrymen  on  The  Flace  of  the  Independent  in  Politics, 
It  was  a  noble  defense  of  his  own  position,  not  without  a  trace  of  dis- 
couragement at  the  apparently  sluggish  moyement  in  American  self- 
govemment  of  recent  years,  but  with  that  faith  in  the  substance  of  his 
countrymen  which  gave  him  the  right  to  use  words  of  honest  warning. 
The  public  life  of  Mr.  Lowell  made  him  more  of  a  figure  before  the 
world.  He  received  honors  from  societies  and  universities ;  he  was 
decorated  by  the  highest  honors  which  Harvard  could  pay  officially ; 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  and  Bo- 
logna, gave  him  gowns.  He  established  warm  personal  relations  with 
Englishmen,  and,  after  hb  release  from  public  office,  he  made  several 
visits  to  England.  There,  too,  was  buried  his  wife,  who  died  in  1886. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  in  his  own  country,  though  touched  with 
domestic  loneliness  and  diminished  by  growing  physical  infirmities  that 
predicted  his  death,  were  rich  also  with  the  continued  expression  of  his 
large  personality.  He  delivered  the  public  address  in  commemoration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  University ;  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Old  English  Dramatists  before  the 
Lowell  Institute ;  he  collected  a  volume  of  his  poems ;  he  wrote  and 
spoke  on  public  affurs ;  and,  the  year  before  his  death,  revised,  re- 
arranged, and  caref  uUy  edited  a  definitive  series  of  his  writings  in  ten 
volumes.  He  died  at  Elmwood,  August  12,  1891.  Since  his  death 
three  small  volumes  have  been  added  to  hb  collected  writings,  and 
Mr.  Norton  has  published  Letters  of  James  Eussell  Lowell^  in  two 
volumes. 
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EARLIER   POEMS. 


THBBKODIA. 

QoirB,goii6  from  nt!  and  thaUwe  tee 
Tbow  tfibTl-l«aTM  of  dattinj, 
ThoM  caun  eyea,  Derermora? 
Thoae  deep,  dark  eyea  ao  warm  and 

briebt. 
Wherein  the  f  ortanea  of  the  man 
Laj  tlambering  in  prophetic  light, 
In  chaxactera  a  child  mieht  aean  Y 
So  bright,  and  irone  forth  ntter)j  1 
O  atem  word— Nereimoral 

The  atara  of  thoae  two  genUe  eyea 
Will  ehine  no  more  on  earth ; 
Qnenched  are  the  hopea  that  had  their 

Urth, 
Aa  we  watched  them  alowly  riae, 
Stara  of  a  mother^a  fate ; 
And  she  woold  read  them  o*er  and  o'er, 
Pondering,  aa  ahe  sate. 
Over  their  dear  astrology. 
Which  she  had  conned  and  conned  before, 
Deeming  she  needa  moat  read  aright 
What  was  writ  so  passing  bright 
And  yet,  alas  f  she  Icnew  not  why, 
Her  Toice  woold  (alter  in  its  aong. 
And  tears  wonld  slide  fhmi  ont  l^r  eye, 
fiUlent,  aa  they  were  doing  wrong. 

0  stem  word  — Nevermore  I 

The  tongne  that  scarce  had  learned  to 
claui 
An  entrance  to  a  mother^a  heart 
By  that  dear  talisman,  a  mother^s  name, 
Sfeepe  all  foiigetftil  of  ita  art  I 

1  loved  to  see  the  infant  sonl 
(How  mighty  in  the  weakness 
Of  its  untutored  meekness  0 
Peep  timidly  from  ont  its  neat. 
His  lip^  the  while. 

Fluttering  with  half-fledged  wordfl» 

Or  hushing  to  a  amile 

That  more  than  words  expreased. 


When  his  glad  mother  on  him  stole 
And  snatched  him  to  her  breast! 
O,  thongbta  were  brooding  in  thoae  eyea, 
That  wonld  have  aoared  like  atrong- 

wfaiged  birda 
Far,  far  into  the  skiea, 
Qladdlng  the  earth  with  song, 
And  gashing  harmonies, 
Had  he  but  tarried  with  ua  long  I 
O  atem  word — Nevermore  I 

How  peacef  ally  they  reat,  , 

Crosafolded  there 
Upon  his  little  breast, 
Those  small,  white  handa  that  ne*er  were 

still  before. 
But  ever  sported  with  his  mother's  hair. 
Or  the  pUin  croaa  that  on  her  breast  she 

wore! 
Her  heart  no  more  will  beat 
To  feel  the  touch  of  that  aoft  nalm. 
That  ever  seemed  a  new  surpnse 
Sending  fflad  thoughts  up  to  her  eyes 
To  bless  nim  with  their  noly  calm,  — 
Sweet  thoughta  1  they  made  her  eyea  aa 

sweet 
How  quiet  are  the  hands 
That  wove  those  pleasant  banda  t 
But  that  they  do  not  rise  and  sink 
With  his  cahn  breathing,  I  should  think 
That  he  were  dropped  asleep. 
Alas  t  too  deep,  too  deep 
Is  this  his  slumber  1 
Time  scarce  can  number 
The  years  ere  he  shaQ  wake  again. 
0,  may  we  see  his  eyelids  open  then  I 
0  stern  word  —  Nevermore  I 

As  the  airy  goesamere. 
Floating  in  tiie  sunlight  clear, 
Where'er  it  toucheth  clingpth  ti(^tly» 
Round  glossy  leaf  or  stump  unsi^tly, 
So  from  his  spirit  wandered  out 
Tendrils  spreading  all  about» 
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KARLTEB  POEMS. 


Enittiog  all  things  to  its  thrall 
With  a  perfect  love  of  all : 
0  stem  word — Nevermore  t 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way 
Adown  the  stream  of  time, 
With  dreamy  eyes  watching  the  ripples 

Or  hearkening  their  fairy  chime ; 

His  slender  sail 

Ke*er  felt  the  ^e ; 

He  did  but  float  a  little  way, 

And,  putting  to  the  shore 

While  yet  *t  was  early  day, 

Went  calmly  on  his  way. 

To  dwell  with  us  no  more  1 

No  jarring  did  he  feel, 

No  gratii^;  on  his  shallop's  keel ; 

A  strip  of  silver  sand 

Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 

Where  he  was  seen  no  more  : 

0  stem  word  —  Nevermore ! 

Full  short  his  journey  was;  no  dust 
Of  earth  unto  his  sandals  clave ; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must, 
He  bore  not  to  the  grave. 
He  seemed  a  cherao  who  had  lost  his 

way 
And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  'twas  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's 

clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  God: 
O  blest  word  —  Evermore  I 


THE  8IBXNS. 

Thk  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is  dreary. 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy ; 
Thou  seekest  quiet,  thou  art  weary. 
Wandering  thou   knowest  not  whith* 

er;— 
Our  little  isle  is  green  and  bre^, 
C<m)e  and  rest  thee  I  0  come  hither. 
Come  to  this  peaceful  home  of  ours, 

Where  evermore 
The  low  west-wind  creeps  panting  up 

the  shore 
To  be  at  rest  among  the  flowers  ; 
FuU  of  rest,  the  green  moss  lifts, 

As  the  dai >  waves  of  the  sea 
Draw  in  and  out  of  rocky  rifts, 

Calling  solemnly  to  thee 
With  voices  deep  and  hollow,  — 


"To  the  shore 
Follow!  0,  foUowl 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore  t 
Forevermore  1  *' 

Look  how  the  gray  old  Ocean 
Frem  the  depth  of  his  heart  r^oices^ 
Heaving  witu  a  gentle  motion. 
When  he  heare  our  restful  voices ; 
List  how  he  sings  in  an  undertone. 
Chiming  with  our  melody ; 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  ewth  and  air 
Melt  into  one  low  voice  alone. 
That  murmurs  over  the  weary  sea. 
And  seems  to  sing  from  everywhere,  — 
*'  Here  mayst  thou  harbor  peacefully. 
Here  mayst  thou  rest  from  the  acning 
oar; 
Turn  thy  curved  prow  ashore. 
And  in  our  green  isle  rest  forevermore  1 

Forevermore  f " 
And  Echo  half  wakes  in  the  wooded  hill, 
And,  to  her  heart  so  calm  and  deep^ 
Murmura  over  in  her  sleep, 
Doubtfully  pausing  and  murmuring  still, 
"  Evermore ! 

Thus,  on  Life's  weary  sea, 
Heareth  the  marinere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  neaij 
Ever  singing  low  and  clear. 
Ever  singing  longingly. 

Is  it  not  better  here  to  be. 
Than  to  be  toiling  late  and  soon  f 
In  the  dreary  night  to  see 
Nothing  but  the  blood-red  moon 
Go  up  and  down  into  the  sea ; 
Or,  in  the  loneliness  of  day. 

To  see  the  still  seals  only 
Solemnly  lift  their  faces  grey, 

Makinff  it  yet  more  lonely  f 
Is  it  not  better  than  to  hear 
Only  the  sliding  of  the  wave 
Beneath  the  plank,  and  feel  so  near 
A  cold  and  lonely  grave, 
A  restless  greve,  wnere  thou  shalt  lie 
Even  in  death  unauietly  f 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  baiX 

Lean  over  the  side  and  see 
The  leaden  eye  of  the  sidelong  shark 
Upturned  patiently, 

Ever  waiting  there  for  thee : 
Look  down  and  see  those  shapeless  formi^ 

Which  ever  keep  their  dreamless  sleef 

Far  down  within  the  gloomy  deep» 
And  only  stir  themselves  in  storms, 
Rising  like  islands  from  beneath. 
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And  saortiiig  throngh  the  angry  ipnty, 

As  the  frail  vessel  {terisheth 

In  the  whirls  of  their  unwieldy  play ; 

Look  down  I    Look  down  t 
Upon  the  seaweed,  slimv  and  dark. 
That  waves  its  arms  so  lank  and  brown, 

Beckoninff  for  thee  t 
Look  down  beneath  thy  wave-worn  bark 
Into  the  cold  depth  of  the  sea  t 
Look  down  !    Look  down  ! 
Thos,  on  Life's  lonely  sea, 
Heareth  the  mariners 
Voices  sad,  from  far  and  near, 
Ever  singing  fall  of  fear, 
Ever  singing  drearfully. 

Here  all  is  pleasant  as  a  dream  ; 

The  wind  scarce  shaketh  down  the  dew, 

The  green  grass  floweth  like  a  stream 

Into  the  ocean's  bine ; 

Listen!  0,  listen  I 

Here  is  a  gosh  of  man  v  streams, 

A  song  of  many  birds. 
And  every  wish  and  longing  seems 
Lolled  to  a  numbered  flow  of  words,  — 

Listen  1  0,  listen  ! 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees. 
At  once  with  glowing  fmit  and  flowers 

crowned ;  — 
8o  smooth  the  sand,  the  yellow  sand. 
That  thy  keel  will  not  grate  as  it  touches 

the  land; 
All  around  with  a  slumberous  sound. 
The  singing  waves  slide  up  the  strand. 
And  there,  where  the  smooth,  wet  peb- 
bles be, 
The  waters  gaxgle  longingly, 
As  if  they  fun  would  seelc  the  shore. 
To  be  at  rest  fhnn  the  ceaseless  roar, 
To  be  at  rest  forevermore,  — 
Forevennore. 
Thus,  on  Life's  gloomy  sea, 
Heareth  the  mannere 
Voices  sweet,  from  far  and  near. 
Ever  singing  in  his  ear, 
*«Here  is  rest  and  peace  for  thee  t " 


QtXNl. 

HXR8  is  a  spirit  deep,  and  crystal-clear ; 
Calmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  it  lies. 
Free  without  boldness,  meek  without  a 

fear, 
Quiciker  to  look  than  speak  its  sympa- 
thies; 


Far  down  into  ber  large  and  patient  eyet 
I  gaze,  deei^drinking  of  the  inftnite. 
As,  in  the  mid-watchof  aclear,  still  night, 
I  look  into  the  fathomless  blue  skies. 

So  circled  lives  she  with  Love's  hdj 

That  firom  the  shade  of  self  she  walketk 

tree; 
The  garden  of  her  soul  still  keepeth  she 
An  Eden  where  the  snake  did  never  enter  i 
She  hath  a  natural,  wise  sincerity, 
A  simple  truthfulness,  and  these  have  lent 

her 
A  dignity  as  moveless  as  the  centre ; 
So  tmd  no  influence  of  our  earth  can  stir 
Her  steadfast  courage,  nor  can  take  away 
The  holy  peaceftilness,  which  night  'and 

day, 
Unto  her  queenly  soul  doth  minister. 

Most  gentle  ii  she  ;  her  large  charity 
(An  all  unwitting;  childlike  nft  in  her) 
Not  freer  is  to  give  than  meek  to  bear ; 
And,  though  h^self  not  unacquaint  with 

care. 
Hath  in  her  heart  wide  room  for  all  that 

be,« 
Her  heart  that  hath  no  secrets  of  its  own. 
But  open  is  as  ^lantine  full  blown. 
Cloudless  forever  is  her  brow  serene, 
Speaking  calm  hope  and  trust  within  her, 

unienoe 
Welleth  a  noiseless  spring  of  patience, 
That  keepeth  all  her  life  so  fresh,  so  creen 
And  full  of  holiness,  that  every  look. 
The  greatness  of  ber  woman's  soul  reveal* 

ing, 
Unto  me  oringeth  blessing,  and  a  feeling 
As  when  I  read  in  God's  own  holy  book. 

Agraciousness  in  giving  that  doth  make 
The  snuU'st  gift  greatest,  and  a  sense 

most  meek 
Of  worthiness,  that  doth  not  fear  to  take 
From  others,  but  which  always  fears  to 

speak 
Its  thanks  in  utterance,  for  the  giver's 

sake ;  — 
The  deep  religion  of  a  thankftil  heart. 
Which  rests  instinctively  in  Heaven's 

clear  law 
With  a  full  peact,  that  never  can  depart 
From  its  own  steadfastQese ;— a  holy  awe 
For  holy  things,  —  not  those  which  men 

cUl  holy. 
But  such  as  are  revealSd  to  the  eyes 
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Of  a  trae  woman's  soul  bent  down  and 

lowly 
Before  the  face  of  daily  mysteries  ;  — 
A  love  that  blossoms  soon,  but  ripens 

slowly 
To  the  full  ^Idenness  of  froitfal  prime, 
Endnrinff  with  a  firmness  that  denes 
All  shallow  tricks  of  circumstance  and 

time, 
By  a  sure  insight  knowing  where  to  ding, 
And  where  it  clingeth  never  withering ; — 
These  arc  Irene's  dowry,  which  no  late 
Can  shake  from  their  serene,  decp-bnilded 

state. 

In-seeing  sympathy  is  hers,  which  chas- 
teneth 

Ko  less  than  loveth,  scorning  to  be  bound 

With  fear  of  blame,  and  yet  which  ever 
hasteneth 

To  ponr  the  balm  of  kind  looks  on  the 
wound, 

If  they  be  wounds  whichsuch  sweet  teach- 
ing makes, 

Giving  itaelf  a  pang*  for  others*  sakes ; 

Ko  want  of  faith,  that  chills  with  side- 
long eye, 

Hath  she  ;  no  jealousy,  no  Levitc  pride 

That  passeth  by  ujwn  the  other  side  ; 

For  in  her  soul  there  never  dwelt  a  lie. 

Right  from  the  hand  of  God  her  spirit 
cauie 

Unstained,  and  she  halh  ne*er  forgotten 
whence 

It  came,  nor  wandered  far  from  thence, 

But  laboreth  to  keep  her  still  the  same, 

Near  to  her  place  or  birth,  that  she  may 
not 

Soil  her  white  raiment  with  an  earthly 
spot 

Yet  sets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Above,  that  she  foists  her  ties  to  earth. 
But  herwhole  thou^t  would  almost  seem 

to  be 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  human 

hearth; 
For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive 
In  thought  and  word  and  feeling  so  to 

live 
As  to  make  earth  next  heaven  ;  and  her 

heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding 

worth, 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  iust  part, 
She  hath  not  shrunk  from  evils  of  this 

Ufe, 


But  hath  gone  calmly  forth  into  thi 
strife. 

And  all  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  with** 
stood 

With  lofty  strength  of  patient  woman- 
hood: 

For  this  I  love  her  great  soul  more  than 
all. 

That,  being  bound,  like  us,  with  earthly 
thrall. 

She  walks  so  bright  and  heaven-like 
therein,  — 

Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 

Like  a  lone  star  through  riven  storm- 
clouds  seen 
By  sailors,  tempest-tost  upon  the  sei^ 
Telling  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh. 
Unto  my  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath 

been. 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to 

me ;  — 
For  she  unto  herself  hath  buildcd  high 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  head. 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  per* 
fected. 
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FiiOM  the  close-shut  windows  gleams  no 

spark, 
Tlie  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark. 
The  poplars  shiver,  the  pine-tiiees  nio^n. 
My  hair  by  the  autumn  breeze  is  blown, 
Under  thy  window  1  sing  alone, 
^lone,  alone,  ah  woe  !  alone! 

The  darkness  is  pressing  coldly  around, 
The  windows  shake  with  a  lonely  sound. 
The  stars  are  hid  and  the  night  in  drear. 
The  heart  of  silence  throbs  in  thine  ear. 
In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone. 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  !  alone  ! 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide, 
Kind  hearts  are  i)eat.ing  on  every  side  ; 
Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  coldly  curled 
Alone  in  the  shell  of  this  great  world  f 
Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  f 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  f  alone  I 

O,  *t  is  a  bitter  and  dreary  word. 
The  saddest  by  man's  ear  ever  heard  ! 
We  each  are  young,  we  each  have  a  heart 
Why  stand  we  ever  coldly  apart  i 
Must  we  forever,  then,  be  alone  f 
Alone,  alone,  ah  woe  1  alone  I 


WITH  A  PRESSED  FLOWEB.  —  MT  LOVE. 


WITH  ▲  FRSBBKD  FLOWER. 

This  little  blowom  from  afar 
Hath  come  from  other  landa  to  thine ; 
For»  once,  ita  white  aad  drooniug  star 
Coxdd  see  its  shadow  in  the  Rhine. 

Perchance  some  fair-haired  Qerman  maid 
Hath  plucked  one  from  the  selfsame 

stalk. 
And  numbered  over,  half  afraid. 
Its  petals  in  ner  evening  walk. 

"  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,'*  she  cries ; 
"He  loves  me   more   than   earth   or 

heaven!*' 
And  then  glad  tears  have  filled  her  eyes 
To  find  the  number  was  uneven. 

And  thou  must  count  its  petals  well, 
Because  it  b  a  gift  fh>m  me ; 
And  the  last  one  of  all  shall  tell 
Something  I  've  often  told  to  thee. 

But  here  at  home,  where  we  were  bom. 
Thou  wilt  find  Uowoms  just  as  tnie, 
Down-bending  everv  summer  mom. 
With  freshness  of  New-England  dew. 

For  Nature,  ever  kind  to  love, 

Hath  granted   them   the   same   sweet 

tong]ae, 
Whether  with  German  skies  above, 
Or  here  our  granite  rocks  among. 


THE  BEQOAB. 

A  BEO«AJL  through  the  world  am  I,  — 
From  place  to  place  I  wander  by. 
Fill  up  my  pilgrim's  scrip  for  me. 
For  Christ's  sweet  sake  and  charity  I 

A  little  of  thv  steadfastness. 
Bounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 
Old  oak,  give  me, — 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me 

blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro. 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 
And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. 

Some  of  thy  stem,  unyielding  mi^t. 
Enduring  still  through  day  and  ni^ht 
Rude    tempest  •  shock    and    withering 

blij^t,— 
That  I  may  keep  at  bay 


The  changeful  April  sky  of  ohanoe 
And  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance,— 
Give  me,  old  granite  gray. 

Some  of  thy  pensiveness  serene. 

Some  of  thy  never-dying  green, 

Put  in  this  scrip  of  mine,  — 

That  griefs  may  £all  like  snow-flakes 

And  deck  mo  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Ready  to  be  an  angel  bright,  — 

0  sweetly  mourafiu  pine. 

A  little  of  thy  merriment, 
Of  thy  sparkling,  light  content, 
Give  me,  my  cheerful  brook. 
That  I  may  still  be  full  of  glee 
And  gladsomeness,  where'er  I  be. 
Though  fickle  fate  hath  prisoned  me 
In  some  neglected  nook. 

Te  have  been  very  kind  and  good 
To  me,  since  I  've  been  in  the  wood ; 
Ye  have  gone  nigh  to  fill  my  heart ; 
Butgood4)ye,  kind  fHends,  every  one, 

1  've  far  to  go  ere  set  of  sun ; 

Of  an  good  thin^  I  would  have  part. 
The  day  was  high  ere  I  could  start. 
And  so  my  journey 's  scarce  b^gun. 

Heaven  help  me  1  how  could  I  forget 
To  beg  of  thee,  dear  violet ! 
Some  of  thy  modesty. 
That  blossoms  here  as  well,  unseen. 
As  if  before  the  world  thou  'dst  been. 
Oh,  give,  to  strengthen  me. 
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Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  horn  far, 
Beneath  the  silver  evening-star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  ever  near. 

II. 
Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow 

III. 
Tet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fairs 
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No  shnplest  duty  is  foi^t» 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 


She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 
Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise  : 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  hap|)ines8  or  peace, 
Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 


She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 
And,  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 
Round  us  her  heart  intwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  emh. 


Blessing  she  is :  God  made  her  so. 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  firom  her  noiseless  as  the  snow. 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

.     VII. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize  ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne*er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


She  is  a  woman  :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume. 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 


I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river^s  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill. 
Seem  following  its  own  wayward  will. 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright 

X. 

And,  on  its  full,  deep  breast  serene. 
Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie  ; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between. 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 
Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 
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Uktbemulous  in  the  river  dear, 
Toward  the  sky's  image,  hangs  the  im> 
a0ed  bridge; 
So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
The  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  mid^ ; 
Out  of  the  stillness,  with  a  gathermg 
creep, 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now 

decreases. 
Now  lulls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while 
increases. 
The  huddling  trample  of  a  drove  of 
sheep 
Tilts  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  grad- 
ually ceases 
In  dust  on  the  other  side ;  life's  em- 
blem deep, 
A  confused  noise  between  two  silences, 
Finding  at  last  in  dust  precarious  peace. 
On  the  ^vide  mai'sh  the  purple-blossomed 
grasses 
Soak  up   the  sunshine ;   sleeps   the 
brimming  tide. 
Save  when  the  wedge-shaped  wake  in 
silence  passes 
Of  some  slow  water-rat,  whose  sinuous 
glide 
Wavers  the  sedge^  emerald  shade  from 

side  to  side ; 
But  up  the  west,  like  a  rock -shivered 
surge. 
Climbs  a  ^rreat  cloud  edged  with  sun- 
whitened  spray ; 
Huge  whirls  of  foam  boil  toppling  o'er 
its  veige. 
And  fdling  still  it  seems,  and  yet  it 
climos  alway. 

Suddenly  all  the  sky  is  hid 
As  with  the  shutting  of  a  Hd, 
One  by  one  great  drops  are  falling 

IJoubtful  and  slow, 
Down  the  pane  they  are  crookedly 
crawlmg, 
And  the  wind  breathes  low ; 
Slowly   the    circles   widen    on    the 
river. 
Widen  and  mingle,  one  and  all ; 
Here  and  there  the  slenderer  flowers 
shiver, 
Struck  by  an  icy  rain-drop's  fall. 

Now  on  the  hills  I  hear  the  thunder 
mutter, 
The  wind  is  gathering  in  the  west ; 
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The  nptorned  laares  flnt  whiten  and 
flutter, 
Then  droop  to  a  fitful  rest ; 
Up  from  the  stream  with  slngglBh  flap 
Stmgglea  the  gall  and  floats  away ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  rolls  the  thandef- 
dap,— 
We  shall  not  see  the  snn  go  down  to- 
day: 
Fow  leaps  the  wind  on  the  sleepy  marsh. 
And  tramples  the  grass  with  terrified 
feet, 
The  startledriTer  turns  leaden  and  harsh. 
Yon  can  hear  the  qhick  heart  of  the 
tempest  hMt 

Look  !  look  I  that  livid  flash  ! 
And  instantly  follows  the  ratUing  thnn- 

der. 
As  if  some  dond-crag^  split  asunder, 
Fell,   splintering  with  a   roinons 
crash, 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence 
under: 
And  now  a  solid  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off*  the  landscape,  mUe  by  mile  ; 
For  a  breath's  space  I  see  the  blue 
woodaflain. 
And  ere  the  next  neart-beat,  the  wind- 
hurled  pile. 
That  seemed  but  now  a  league  aloof. 
Bursts  crackling  o'er  the  sun-parched 
roof; 
Against  the  windows  the  storm  comes 

diwhing, 
Ihrou^  tattered  foliage  the  hail  tears 
crashing, 
The  blue  i^tning  flashes, 
The  rapid  hail  dashes. 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling. 

And,  in  one  bafiled  roar. 
Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rook-bristled  shore, 
The  thunder  is  rumbUmp 
And  crashing  and  crumbling;  — 
Will  sQenoe  return  nerermore  f 

Hush!    Still  as  death. 
The  tempest  holds  his  breath 
As  from  a  sudden  will ; 
The  rain  stops  short,  but  from  the 

eaves 
You  see  it  drop,  and  hear  it  from  the 
leaves. 
All  is  so  bodingly  still ; 
Again,  now,  now,  again 
Plashea  the  rain  in  heavy  gouts. 


The  crinkled  liditning 
Seons  ever  brimtaning, 
And  loud  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 
His  battle-song,  — 
One  quivering  flash. 
One  wildering  crash. 
Followed  bv  silence  dead  and  6xJ^ 
As  if  the  doud,  let  go. 
Leapt  bodily  below 
To  whdm  the  earth  in  one  mad  oveiv 
throw. 
And  then  a  total  lull 

Gone,  goncL  so  soon  I 
Ko  more  my  half-daied  lan^ 

there. 
Can  ahape  a  giant  in  the  air, 
Ko  more  I  see  his  streaming  hair. 
The  writhing  portent  of  his  form  ;•* 
The  pile  and  quiet  moon 
Hakes  her  calm  forehead  bare, 
And  the  last  frsgments  of  the  storm. 
Like  shattered  rig^ng  from  a  fif^t  at  sesi 
Silent  and  few,  are  drifting  over  me. 


Lovm 

Tbttb  Love  is  but  a  humble^  low-bom 

thing; 
And  hath  iu  food  served  up  in  eaijthen 

ware; 
It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with,  hand  in  hand. 
Through  the  every-dayness  of  this  work* 

day  world. 
Baring  its  tender  feet  to  every  flint, 
Yet  letting  not  one  hesrt-be&t  go  astray 
From  Beauty's  law  of  plainness  and  oon* 

tent; 
A  simple,  fireside  thing;  whose  qtdet 

smile 
Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hovel  to  a 

home; 
Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it 

must. 
And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare 

and  leafless. 
Shall  still  be  blest  with  Indian-summer 

youth 
In  bleak  November,  and,  with  thankful 

heart, 
Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered 

fruit, 
As  ftill  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes 
As  when  it  nursed  the  bloMoms  of  our 

spring. 
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Such  ia  trae  Lore,  which  stetls  into  the 

heart 
With  feet  as  silent  as  the  lightsome  dawn 
That  kisses  smooth  the  roo^^  brows  of 

the  dark, 
And  hath  its  will  through  blissful  gen- 
tleness. 
Not  like  a  rocket,  whichy  with  pMsion- 

Btefflare, 
Whirs  suddenly  uis  then  bursts,   and 

leaves  the  night 
Painfully  quivering  on  the  dazed  eyes  ; 
A  love  that  gives  and  takes,  that  sceth 

faults, 
Not  with  flaw-seeking  eyes  like  needle 

fK>ints, 
But  loving-kindly  ever  looks  them  down 
With  the   overcoming  faith   that  still 

forgives ; 
A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each 

hour. 
As  is  the  sunset's  golden  mystenr. 
Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evenmg-star, 
Alike,  and  yet  most  unlike,  every  day, 
And  seeming  ever  best  and  fairest  noir; 
A  love  that  doth  not  knoel  for  what  it 

seeks, 
But  faces  Truth  and  Beauty  as  their 

peer, 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness ; 
A  love  that  in  its  object  findetb  not 
All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 
Its  thirst  of  bleKsing,  but,  in  alfof  good 
Found  there,  sees  but  the  Heaven-im- 

planted  types 
Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Ana  traces,  in  the  simplest  heart  that 

beats, 
A  family-likeness  to  its  chosen  one, 
That  claims  of  it  the  rights  of  brother- 
hood. 
For  love  is  blind  but  with  the  fleshly 

eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sight  may  be  more  dear ; 
And  outward  shows  of  beauty  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  hand 
To  guide  and  to  uphold  an  infant's  steps : 
Fine  natures  need  them  not :  their  earnest 

look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise. 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  reveal«3, 
Behind  the  unshapeliest,  meanest  lump 

of  clay. 
With  arms  outstretched  and  eager  face 

ablaze. 
Yearning  to  be  but  understood  and  loved. 


TO  PiBBiTA,  snrcoNa 

Tht  Toice  is  like  a  fountain. 

Leaping  up  in  clear  moonshine ; 
Silver,  silver,  ever  mounting. 
Ever  sinking. 
Without  thinkinff, 
To  that  brimful  heart  ofthine. 
Every  sad  and  happy  feeling 
Thou  hast  had  in  bygone  years. 
Through  thy  lips  comes  stealing,  steal* 
ing, 
Clear  and  low ; 
All  thy  smiles  and  all  thy  tears 
In  tny  voice  awaken. 
And  sweetness,  wove  of  joy  and  woe, 
From  their  teaching  it  hath  taken : 
Feeling  and  music  move  together. 
Like  a  swan  and  shadow  ever 
Floating  on  a  skv-blue  river 
In  a  day  of  cloudless  weather. 

It  hath  caught  a  touch  of  sadness, 

Yet  it  is  not  sad ; 
It  hath  tones  of  clearest  gladness. 

Yet  it  is  not  glad  ; 
A  dim,  sweet  twib'ght  voice  it  is 

Where  to-day's  accustomed  blue 
Is  over-grayed  with  memories. 
With  starry  feelings  (xuivered  through. 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain 
Leaping  up  in  sunshine  bright, 

Ajid  I  never  weary  counting 
Its  clear  droppings,  lone  and  single. 
Or  when  in  one  full  gush  they  mmgle, 

Shooting  in  melodious  light. 

Tliine  is  music  such  as  yields 
Feelings  of  old  brooks  and  fields. 
And,  around  this  pent-up  room. 
Sheds  a  woodland,  free  perfume  ; 

O,  thus  forever  sing  to  me  1 
O,  thus  forever ! 
The  green,   bright  grass  of  childhood 
bring  to  me. 
Flowing  like  an  emerald  river. 
And  the  bright  blue  skies  above  t 
O,  sing  them  back,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Into  the  bosom  of  my  love,  — 
The  sunshine  and  the  merriment. 
The  unsought,  evergreen  content. 

Of  that  never  cold  time. 
The  joy,  that,  like  a  clear  breeze,  went 

Through  and  through  the  old  time  J 

Peace  sits  within  thine  eyes, 

With  white  hands  cros^d  in  joyful rest^ 
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While,  tluxmgli  thy  lips  and  face,  arise 
The  melodies  from  out  thy  breast ; 

She  sits  and  sings, 

With  folded  wings 

And  white  arms  crost, 
''Weep  not  for  hygone  things, 

They  are  not  tost : 
The  beauty  which  the  summer  time 
O'er  thine  opening  spirit  shed, 
The  forest  oracles  sublime 
That  filled  thy  soul  with  joyous  dread. 
The  scent  of  every  smallest  flower 
That  made  thy  heart  sweet  for  an 

hoar. 
Yea,  every  holy  iniluence, 
Flowing  to  thee,  thou  knewest  not 

whence, 
In  thine  eyes  to-day  is  seen. 
Fresh  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Promptings    of   Nature,  beckonings 

sweet. 
Whatever  led  thy  childish  feet, 
Still  will  linger  unawares 
The  gniders  of  thy  silver  hairs ; 
Every  look  and  every  word 
Which  thou  givest  forth  to>day. 
Tell  of  the  singing  of  the  bird 
Whose  music  stilled  thy  boyish  play.** 

Thy  voice  is  like  a  fountain. 
Twinkling  up  in  sharp  starlight. 
When  the  moon  behind  the  mountain 
Dims  the  low  East  with  faintest  white. 
Ever  darkling; 
Ever  sparkling, 
We  know  nut  if 't  is  dark  or  bright ; 
Buty  when  the  great  moon  hath  roUed 
round. 
And,  sudden-slow,  its  solemn  power 
Grows  Ihmi  behind  its  black,  clear-edged 
bound. 
No  spot  of  dark  the  fountain  keepcth. 
But,  swift  as  opNBnlng  eyelids,  leapeth 
Into  a  waving  silver  flower. 


THB  HOOK. 

Mr  soul  was  like  the  sea. 

Before  the  moon  was  made. 
Moaning  in  vague  immenxity. 

Of  its  own  strength  afraid, 

Unrestful  and  uustaid. 
Through  every  rift  it  foamed  in  vain. 

About  its  earthly  prison, 
Beekixig  some  unknown  thing  in  pain. 
And  sinking  restless  back  again, 


For  yet  no  moon  had  risen  : 
Its  only  voice  a  vast  dumb  moan. 

Of  utterless  anguish  speaking, 
It  lay  unhopei'ully  alone. 

And  lived  but  in  an  aimless  seeking. 

So  was  my  soul ;  but  when  *t  was  full 

Of  unrest  to  o'erloading, 
A  voice  of  somethiuff  beautiful 

Whispered  a  dim  foreboding. 
And  yet  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  low. 
It  had  not  more  of  ioy  than  woe; 
And,  as  the  sea  doth  oft  lie  still. 

Making  its  waters  meet. 
As  if  by  an  unconscious  will. 

For  the  moon's  silver  feet, 
So  lay  my  soul  wittiin  mine  eyes 
When  thou,  itsguardian  moon,  didst  rise. 

And  now,  howe  er  its  waves  above 
May  toss  and  seem  uneaseful. 

One  strong,  eternal  law  of  Love, 
With  guidance  sure  and  peaceful. 

As  calm  and  natural  as  breath. 

Moves  its  great  deeps  through  life  and 
death. 


^MUBia 

Thick-kusbixo,  like  an  ocean  vast 
Of  bisons  the  far  prairie  shaking. 
The  notes  crowd  heavily  and  fast 
As  surfs,  one  plunging  while  the  last 
Draws  seaward  from  its  foamy  breaking. 

Or  in  low  murmurs  they  began. 
Rising  and  rising  momenUy, 

As  o'er  a  Imrp  iBoiian 

A  fitful  breeze,  until  they  ran 
Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

And  then,  like  minute-drops'  of  rain 
,     Ringing  in  water  silverly, 
,  They  lingering  dropped  and  dropped 
i  again. 

Till  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 
To  listen  when  the  next  would  be. 


BONO. 

TO  If.  L. 

A  ULT  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first; 
A  lily-bud  not  opened  quite. 
That  hourly  grew  more  pure  and 
white, 
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j^momiii^  and  noootide^  and  ercamg 
noised: 
In  «n  of  nutore  tbon  hadst  tfay  share ; 
TboQ  wast  waited  <m 
By  the  wind  and  son  ; 
Theiain  and  the  dew  for  thee  took  care ; 
It  teemed  thoo  nerer  cooldst  be  more 

fiUK. 

A  lily  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bad:  bat  O,  how  stimnge. 
How  fall  of  wonder  was  the  change. 
When,  ripe  with  all  sweetness,  thy  fall 
bloom  bant ! 
How  did  the  teais  to  my  glad  eyes  start, 
When  the  woman-flower 
Reached  its  blossoming  hoar. 
And  I  saw   the  warm  deeps  of    thy 
golden  heart! 

Glad  death  msy  plock  thee,  bat  never 
before 
The  gold  dost  of  thjr  bloom  dirine 
Hath  dropped  from  thy  heart  into 
mine. 
To  qaicken  its  fidnt  genns  of  hesTenly 
lore; 
Forno  Inieeze  comes  nigh  thee  bat  car- 
ries away 
Some  impulses  bri^t 
Of  fragrance  and  light. 
Which  fall  upon  soals  that  are  lone 

and  astray. 
To  plant  frrdtfol  hopes  of  the  flower  of 
day. 


I  WOULD  more  natures  were  like  thine, 
That  nerer  casts  a  dance  before, 

Thoo  Hebe,  who  thy  heart's  bright  wine 
So  IsTishly  to  all  dost  poor. 

That  we  who  drink  forget  to  pine. 
And  can  bat  dream  of  bliss  in  store. 

Thou  canst  not  see  a  shade  in  life ; 

With  sunward  instinct  thou  dost  rise. 
And,  leaving  clouds  below  at  strife, 

Gazcst  nndazzled  at  the  skies. 
With  all  their  blazinff  splendors  rife, 

A  songful  lark  with  eagle's  eyes. 

Thou  wast  some  foundling  whom  the 
Hours 
Kursed,  laughing^  with  the  milk  of 
Mirth; 
Some  influence  more  gay  dian  ours 
Hath  ruled  thy  nature  from  its  birth, 


As  if  thy  natal  stars  were  flowms 
That  shook  their  seeds  loond  thes  oa 
emrth. 

And  thoo,  to  loll  thine  infrnt  rest. 
Wast  cradled  like  an  Indiaii  child ; 

Anj[>leasant  winds  from  sooth  and  west 
With  lulUbies  thine  ears  beguiled, 

Roddng  thee  in  thine  oriole's  nest. 
Till  Katore  looked  St  thee  and  smOed. 


Thine  twm  &ncy  seems  to  U..ww 
A  sonli^t  from  thy  rfiiMjyh  yeais^ 

Making  a  golden  cloud  of  sorrow, 
A  hope-Tit  rainbow  out  of  tears,  — 

Thy  heart  is  certain  of  to-morrow. 
Though  *yond  to-day  it  never  peers. 

I  would  more  nmtores  were  Ufce  thine^ 
So  innocently  wild  and  free. 

Whose  sad  thoughts,  even,  leap  and  shioe^ 
Like  sunny  wavdets  in  the  sea. 

Making  us  mindless  of  the  brine^ 
In  gazing  on  the  brilliancy* 


IifTO  the  sunshine^ 
FuUoftheUg^it, 

Lesinng  and  flsshinjg 
From  mom  till  night; 


Into  the  moonlight. 
Whiter  than  snow. 

Waving  so  flower-likA 
When  the  winds  hkm; 

Into  the  starlight 
Rushing  in  spray, 

Happy  at  midnight, 
Happy  by  day; 

Ever  in  motion. 

Blithesome  snd  cheeiy, 
Still  climbing  hesvenwaidt 

Kever  aweary ; 

Gladofallweather^, 
Still  seeming  best. 

Upward  or  downwaid. 
Motion  thy  rest ; 

Full  of  a  nature 
Nothing  can  tame^ 

Changed  eveiy  moment. 
Ever  the  same ; 
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CeMelesi  aspirings 

Oeftselom  coutent. 
Darkness  or  suiishine 

Thy  elemeat; 

Glorious  foontam. 

Let  m  V  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward,  like  thee  1 

OBB. 

I. 

Ik  the  old  days  of  awe  and  keen -eyed 
wonder, 
The  Poet's  song  with  blood-warm  truth 
was  rife; 
He  saw  the  mysteries  which  circle  under 
Theoutwarclshell  and  skin  of  daily  life. 
Nothing  to  him  were  fleeting  time  and 
uishion, 
His  soul  was  led  by  the  eternal  law ; 
There  was  in  him  no  hope  of  fame,  no 
passion, 
But  with  calm,  gpdlike  eyes  he  only 
saw. 
He  did  not  sigh  o*er  heroes  dead  and 
buried. 
Chief-mourner  at  the  Golden   Ago*s 
hearse, 
Nor  deem  that  souls  whom  Charon  grim 
had  ferried 
Alone  were  fitting  themes  of  epic  Terse : 
He  could  believe  the  promise   of  to- 
morrow. 
And  feel  the  wondrous  meaning  of  to- 
day; 
He  had  a  deeper  faith  in  holy  sorrow 
Than  the  world's  seeming  loss  could 
take  away. 
To  know  the  heurt  of  all  things  was  his 
duty, 
All  things  did  sing  to  him  to  make  him 
wise, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful  and  conquering 
beauty. 
The  soul  of  all  looked  grandly  from  his 
eyes. 
He  gased  on  all  within  him  and  without 
him. 
He  watched  theflowingof  Time'ssteady 
tide. 
And  shapes  of  glory  floated  all  about 
him 
And  whispered  to  him,  and  he  prophe- 
sied. 


Than  all  men  he  more  fearless  was  and 
freer, 
And  all  his  brethren  cried  with  one 
accord,  — 
« Behold  the  holy  mau!     Behold  the 
Seer! 
Him  who  hath  spoken  with  the  unseen 
Lord ! " 
He  to  his  heart  with  large  embrace  had 
taken 
The  uniyersal  sorrow  of  mankind. 
And,  from  that  root,   a  shelter  ne^er 
shaken. 
The  tree  of  wisdom  grew  with  sturdy 
rind. 
He  could  interpret  well  the  wondrous 
voices 
Which  to  the  calm  and  silent  spirit 
come ; 
He  knew  that  the  One  Soul  no  more 
rejoices 
In  the  starts  anthem  than  the  insecf  s 
hum. 
He  in  his  heart  was  ever  meek  and 
humble. 
And  yet  with  kingly  pomp  his  num- 
bers ran. 
As  he  foresaw  how  all  things  false  should 
crumble 
Before  the  free,  uplifted  soul  of  man : 
And,  when  he  was  made  full  to  overflow- 
inff 
With  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven  and 
earth. 
Out  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron 


To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest 
hearth. 
With  calmest  coura^m  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  truth  of 
thought. 
And,  with  strong  arm  and  purpose  firm 
and  steady. 
An  anchor  for  the  drifting  world  he 
wrought. 
So  did  he  make  the  meanest  man  par- 
taker 
Of  all  his   brother-gods    unto    him 
gave; 
All  souls  did  reverence  him  and  name 
him  Maker, 
And  when  he  died  heaped  temples  on 
his  fp^ve. 
And  still  his  deathless  words  of  light  are 
swinimine 
Serene  thr^ugnout  the  great  deep  in- 
finite 
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Of  human  soul,  nnwanisg  and  ondim- 
ming, 
To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  at 
pight 

IL 

But  now  the  Poet  is  an  empty  rhymer 

Who  lies  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass. 

And  fits  his  singing,   like   a  conning 

timer, 

To  all  men's  prides  and  fancies  as  they 

pass. 

Not  his  the  song,  which,  in  its  metre 

Chimes  with  the  music  of  the  eternal 
stars, 
Humbling    the    tyrant,  lifting  up  the 
lowly. 
And  sending  sun  through  the  soul's 
prison-bars. 
Maker    no    more,  —  0    no !    unmaker 
rather. 
For  he  unmakes  who  doth  not  all  put 
forth 
The  power  given  freely  by  our  loving 
Father 
To  show  the  body's  dross,  the  spirit's 
worth. 
Awake  !  great  spirit  of  the  ages  olden  I 
Shiver  the  mists  that  hide  thy  starry 
lyre* 
And  let  man's  soul  be  yet  again  beholden 
To  thee  for  wings  to  soar  to  her  desire. 
O,  prophesy  no  more  to-morrow's  splen- 
dor. 
Be  no  more  shamefaced  to  speak  out 
for  Truth, 
^yon  her  altar  all  the  gushings  tender, 
The  hope,  the  fire,  the  loving  faith  of 
youth  I 
O,  prophesy  no  more  the  Maker's  com- 

Say  not  his  onward  footsteps  thou 
canst  hear 
In  the  dim  void,  like  to  the  awful  hum- 
ming 
Of  the  great  wings  of  some  new-light- 
ed sphere ! 
O.  prophesy  no  more,  but  be  the  Poet ! 
This  longing  was  but  granted  unto 
thee 
That,  when  all  beauty  thou  shouldst  feel 
and  know  it. 
That  beauty  in  its  highest  thou  oouldst 
be. 
0  thou  who  moanest  tost  with  sealike 


Who  dimly  hearest  voices  call  on  thee^ 
Whose  soul  is  overfilled  with  mighty 

Of  love,  and  fear,  and  glorious  agony, 
Thou  of  the  toil-strung  hands  and  iron 
sinews 
And  soul  by  Mother  Earth  with  fi^eo- 
dom  fed. 
In  whom  the  hero-spirit  yet  continues. 
The  old  free  nature  is  not  chained  or 
dead. 
Arouse  !  let  thy  soul  break  in  music- 
thunder, 
Let  loose  the  ocean  that  is  in  thee 
pent, 
Pour  forth  thy  hope,  thy  fear,  thy  love, 
thy  wonder. 
And  tell  the  age  what  ail  its  signs 
have  mesnt 
Whene'er  thy  wildered  crowd  of  brethren 
jostles. 
Where'er  there  lingers  but  a  shadow  of 
wrong. 
There  still  is  need  of  martyrs  and  apos- 
tles. 
There  still  are  texts  for  never-dying 
song: 
From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring 
spirit 
Finds  wider  scope  and  sees  with  clearer 
eyes, 
And  thou  in  laiger  measure  dost  inherit 
What  made  thy  great  forerunners  free 
and  wise. 
Sit  thou   enthroned  where  the  Poet's 
mountain 
Above   the  thimder  lifts  its  silent 
peak. 
And  roll  thy  songs  down  like  a  gathering 
fountain. 
They  all  may  drink  and  find  the  rest 
they  seek. 
Sing !  tliere  shall  silence  grow  in  earth 
and  heaven, 
A  silence  of  deep  awe  and  wonderins; 
For,  listening  gladly,  bend  the  ange&» 
even. 
To  hear  a  mortal  like  an  angel  sing. 

III. 

Among  the  toil-worn  poor  my  soul  ii 
seeking 
For  who  slutll  bring  the  Maker's  name 
to  light. 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  almighty  speak 
ing 
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Wbioh  every  age  demands  to  do  it 
right. 
Proprieties  our  silken  bards  environ ; 
He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this 
wide  land 
Most  strinff  his  harp  with  chords  of 
stnray  iron 
And  strike  it  with  a  toil-imbrowned 
hand; 
One  who  hath  dwelt  with  Katnre  well 
attended. 
Who  hath  learnt  wisdom  fh>m  her 
mystio  books, 
Whose  soul  with  all  her  countless  lives 
haUi  blended. 
So  that  all  beauty  awes  us  in  his  looks ; 
Who  not  with  body*s  waste  his  soul  hath 
pampered. 
Who  as  tne  clear  northwestern  wind  is 
free, 
Who  walks  with  Form's  observances  un- 
hampered. 
And  follows  the  One  Will  obediently ; 
Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy 
summit, 
Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way  ; 
Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with 
earthly  plummet, 
And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless 
cUy; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are 
woricing, 
Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on 
above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurk- 
ing, 
One  Ood-built  shrine  of  reverence  and 
love; 
Who  sees  aU  stars  that  wheel  their  shin- 
ing marches 
Arouna  the  centre  fixed  of  Destiny, 
Where  the  encircling  soul  serene  o*er- 
arches 
The  moving  globe  of  being  like  a  sky ; 
Who  feels  that  Ood  and  Heaven's  great 
deeps  are  nearer 
Him  to  whose  heart  his  fellow-man  is 
nigh. 
Who  doth  not'hold  his  soul's  own  free- 
dom dearer 
Than  that  of  all  his  brethren,  low  or 

Who  to  the  Right  can  feel  himself  the 
truer 
For  being  gently  patient  with  the 


Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer, 


And  finds  in  Love  the  heart's-blood  of 
his  sons ;  — 
Thii,  this  is  ne  for  whom  the  world  is 
waiting 
To  sing  the  beatings  of  its  mighty 
heart, 
Too  long  hath  it  been  patient  with  the 
gratinff 
Of  scrannel-pipes,  and  heard  it  mis- 
named Art 
To  him  the  smiling  soul  of  man  shall 
listen, 
Lajring  awhile  its   crown  of  thorns 
aside, 
And  once  hgBtUn  in  every  eye  shall  glisten 

The  glory  of  a  nature  satisfied. 
His  verse  shall  have  a  great  command* 
ing  motion. 
Heaving  and  swelling  with  a  melodv 
Learnt  or  the  sky,  the  river,  and  tne 
ocean, 
And  all  the  pure,  mi^estic  things  that 
be. 
Awake,  then,  thou!  we  pine  for  thy 
great  presence 
To  make  us  fbel  the  soul  once  more 
sublime, 
We  are  of  far  too  infinite  an  essence 
To   rest  contented  with  the  lies  of 
Time. 
Speak  out !  and  lo !  a  hush  of  deepest 
wonder 
Shall  sink  o'er  all  this  many-voic<$d 
scene. 
As  when  a  sudden  burst  of  rattling 
thunder 
Shatters  the  blueneas  of  a  sky  serene. 


THl  FATHSBLAKD. 

Wherb  is  the  true  man's  fatherland  f 
Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  bom  I 
Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned  t 
0  yes !  his  fatherland  must  m 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  I 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is. 

Where  Ood  is  Ood  and  man  is  man  ? 

Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this  ? 
0  yes  I  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle- wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
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Where'er  a  hnmtn  spirit  striyes 
After  a  life  more  tmc  and  fair, 
There  ia  the  true  roan*8  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  1 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine. 
Where'er   one   nmn   may   help   an- 
other, — 
Thank  God  for   sach  a   birthright, 
brother,  — 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine  ! 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  I 


THB  FOBLOBK. 

Thk  night  is  dark,  the  stinging  sleet. 
Swept  b^  the  bitter  gusts  of  air. 

Drives  whistling  down  the  lonelv  street, 
And  glazes  on  the  pavement  bare. 

The  street-lamps  flare  and  struggle  dim 
Through  the  graj  sleet-clouos  as  they 
pass. 

Or,  governed  by  a  boisterous  whim, 
Drop  down  and  rustle  pn  the  glass. 

One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl 
Faces  the  east-wind's  searching  flaws. 

And,  as  about  her  heart  they  whirl. 
Her  tattered  cloak  more  tightly  draws. 

The  flat  brick  walls  look  cold  and  bleak, 
Her  bare  feet  to  the  sidewalk  freeze ; 

Yet  dares  she  not  a  shelter  seek. 
Though  faint  with  hunger  and  disease. 

The  sharp  storm  cuts  her  forehead  bare, 
And,  piercing  through  her  garments 
thin. 

Beats  on  her  shrunken  breast,  and  there 
Makes  colder  the  cold  heart  within. 

She  lingers  where  a  ruddy  glow 
Streams  outward    through  an   open 
shutter, 

Adding  more  bitterness  to  woe. 
More  loneness  to  desertion  utter. 

One  half  the  cold  she  had  not  felt 
Until  she  saw  this  gush  of  light 

Spread  warmly  forth,  and  seem  to  melt 
Its  slow  way  through  the  deadening 
night. 

She  hears  a  woman's  voice  within. 
Singing  sweet  words  her  childhood 
knew. 


And  years  of  misery  and  sin 
Furl  ofl",  and  leave  her  heaven  Uiieu 

Her  freezing  heart,  like  one  who  sinki 
Outwearied  in  the  drifting  snow, 

Drowses  to  deadly  sleep  and  thinks 
No  longer  of  its  hoiKsless  woe  : 

Old  fields,  and  clear  blue  summer  days, 
Old  meadows,  green  with  grass,  and 
trees 
That  shimmer  through  the  trembling 
haze 
And  whiten  in  the  western  breeie^ 

Old  faces,  all  the  friendly  past 
Rises  within  her  heart  afain. 

And  sunshine  from  her  childhood  cast 
Makes  summer  of  the  icy  rain. 

Enhaloed  by  a  mild,  warm  glow. 
From  man*s  humanity  apart. 

She  hears  old  footsteps  wandering  slow 
Through  the   lone  chambers  of  the 
heart 

Outside  the  porch  before  the  door, 
Her  cheek  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone^ 

She  lies,  no  longer  foul  and  poor. 
No  longer  dreary  and  alone. 

Next  morning  something  heavily 
Against  the  opening  door  did  weigh. 

And  there,  from  sin  and  sorrow  free, 
A  woman  on  the  threshold  lay. 

A  smile  upon  the  wan  lips  told 
That  she  had  found  a  calm  release, 

And  that,  from  out  the  want  and  cold. 
The  song  had  borne  her  soul  in  peace. 

For,  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out. 
Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  in, 

And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  mid  the  world*s  loud  din ; 

And  one  of  his  great  charities 
Is  Music,  and  it  doth  not  scorn 

To  clase  the  lids  upon  the  eyes 
Of  the  polluted  and  forlorn ; 

Far  was  she  from  her  childhood's  home, 
Farther  in  guilt  had  wandered  thenc^ 

Yet  thither  it  had  bid  her  come 
To  die  in  maiden  innocence. 


MIDNIGHT.  —  THB  HXRITAGIL 
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KDNiaHT. 

TBI  moon  shines  wbite  and  silent 
On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean, 
O'er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide, 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  billows 
Silently  fisr  and  wide. 

A  Taffae  and  starry  magic 
M&es  all  things  mysteries. 

And  lores  the  earth's  dumb  spirit 
Up  to  the  longing  skies,  — 

I  seem  to  hear  mm  whispers. 
And  tremulous  replies. 

The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 

In  pulses  come  and  ffo ; 
The  elm-trees'  heavy  shadow 

Weiffhs  ou  the  grass  below ; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance 

The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic. 

The  Tery  bushes  swell 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motions, 

As  if  beneath  a  spell ; 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  well. 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence 
O'er  everything  doth  fall, 

So  beautiful  and  quiet, 
And  vet  so  like  a  psll. 

As  if  all  life  were  ended. 
And  rest  were  come  to  aU. 

0  wild  and  wondrous  midnight, 
There  is  a  might  in  thee 

To  make  the  charmed  body 
Almost  like  spirit  be. 

And  ^ve  it  some  fisint  glimpses 
Of  immortality  t 


A  PRAYXB. 

God  !  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die. 
But  rather  wait  until  the  time 

That  I  am  grown  in  purity 
Enough  to  enter  thy  pure  dime, 

Then  take  me,  I  will  gladlv  go, 

80  that  my  love  remain  below ! 

0,  let  her  stay  I    She  is  by  birth 
What  I  throu^  death  moat  learn 
be; 


We  need  her  more  on  our  poor  earth 
Than  thou  canst  need  in  heaven  with 
thee: 
She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 
Must  burst  this  earth-shell  ere  I  fly. 

Then,  God,  take  me !  We  ahall  be  near. 
More  near  than  ever,  each  to  each: 

Her  angel  ears  will  find  more  clear 
My  heavenly  than  my  earthly  speech  ; 

And  still,  as  I  draw  niffh  to  thee. 

Her  soul  and  mine  shall  closer  be. 


THS  HSRITAaB. 

Thb  lich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and 
gold. 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Kor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  nie. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares  ; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 
A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares. 

And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly 
earn 

A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare. 
And  wearies  in  his  easy-chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  I 
Stout  mnscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  nseful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  I 
Wishes  o'eijoyed  with  humble  things, 
A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springs^ 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 
to   A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 
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What  doth  the  poor  man's  aon  inherit  T 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Conrage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bwir  i^ 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toU 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands,  — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
Thei«  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And   makes  rest   fragrant   and    be- 

.  ,     .  °^  ? 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  roe. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Botli,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  nie. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


THB  ROSE:  A  BALLAD. 


In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 

,  Oaring  on  the  roanng  sea, 
"Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "and  throw 
it 

Where  there  *s  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas, 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 

So  to  burst  ana  be  at  ease. 
Take,  O  sea !  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  loin  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind. 
Hate  and  scorn  and  hnn^^r  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 
Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 


Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 
And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan. 

Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward. 
Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 

II. 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 
Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow. 
Tracing  words  upon  the  sand: 
"  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long^ 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him. 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  f 
Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
>  Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 
t     Mine  with  love  forevermore  ! " 
I  Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it. 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Brin^  a  little  rose,  and  throws  it 
I     Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet 
j  Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 
I     And,  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
^  Soothes  tlic  ruffled  petals  broken 
1      With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
*'  Love  is  thine,  0  heart !  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  tliine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 
Never  long  can  pine  alone." 

III. 

In  his  tower  sits  the  poet. 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 
Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 

With  a  whisper  of  delight. 
And  the  moon  in  silence  slideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 
Rippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden  s  golden  hair. 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder. 

Kiss  his  moon-lit  foi-enead  bare. 
**  Life  is  jov,  and  love  is  power. 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 
Hope  is  truth,  —  the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  tlie  maiden  uttered. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 


Ill  his  tower  snt  the  poet."     Page  i6. 
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SONG. 

ViOLST  !  sweet  violet ! 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ; 
Are  they  wet 
Even  yet 
With  the  thought  of  other  years  I 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  full. 
For  the  night  so  heautifnl, 
And  longing  for  thoee  far-off  spheres  I 

Loved  one  of  my  yooth  thon  wast, 
Of  my  merry  youto, 
And  I  see. 
Tearfully, 
All  the  fair  and  sonny  past. 
All  its  openness  and  truth. 
Ever  fresh  and  men  in  thee 
As  the  moss  is  m  the  sea. 

Thy  liUle  heart,  that  hath  with  love 
Grown  colored  Uke  the  sky  ahove. 
On  which  thou  lookest  ever, — 
Can  it  know 
All  the  woe 
Of  hope  for  what  retumeth  never, 
An  the  sorrow  and  the  longing 
To  these  hearts  of  ours  belonging  t 

Out  on  it !  no  foolish  pining 

For  the  sky 

Dims  thine  eye, 
Or  for  the  stars  so  <^mlv  shining ; 
Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wherefor  1  long, 
Self-stayed  and  liigh,  serene  and  strong. 
Not  satisfied  with  noping —  but  divine. 

Violet!  dear  violet  I 

Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  Him  who  sent  thee, 
And  for  the  fulfilling  sense 
Of  that  glad  obedience 
Which  made  thee  all  that  Nature  meant 
thee! 


B08ALINB. 

Thou  look'dst  on  me  all  yesternight, 
Thine  eyes  were  blue,  thy  hair  was  bright 
As  when  we  murmured  our  troth-plight 
Beneath  the  thick  stars,  Rosaline  I 
Thy  hair  was  braided  on  thy  head. 
As  on  the  day  we  two  were  wed. 
Mine  eyes  scarceknew  if  thouwert  d^id. 
But  my  shrank  heai:t  knew,  Rosaline  1 
2 


The  death-watch  tidted  behind  the  wall. 
The  blackness  rustled  like  a  pall, 
The  moaninff  wind  did  rise  and  fall 
Among  the  bleak  pines,  Rosaline  1 
My  heart  beat  thickly  in  mine  ears : 
The  lids  may  shut  out  fieshly  feara» 
But  still  the  snirit  sees  and  hears. 
Its  eyes  are  lidless,  Rosaline  I 

A  wildness  rushinff  suddenly, 
A  knowing  some  ill  shape  is  nigh^ 
A  wish  for  death,  a  fear  to  die. 
Is  not  this  vengeance,  Rosaline  t 
A  loneliness  that  is  not  lone, 
A  love  quite  withered  up  and  gone, 
A  strong  soul  ousted  from  its  throne* 
What  wouldst  thou  further,  Rosaline  I 

T  is  drear  such  moonless  nights  as  these. 
Strange  sounds  are  out  upon  the  breeze^ 
And  tne  leaves  shiver  in  the  trees, 
And  then  thou  comest,  Rosaline  I 
I  seem  to  hear  the  mourners  go. 
With  long  black  varments  trailing  slow^ 
And  plumes  anodding  to  and  fro, 
As  once  1  heard  them,  Rosaline  I 

Thy  shroud  is  nil  of  snowy  white, 
And,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Thou  standest  moveless  and  upright. 
Gazing  upon  me,  Rosaline  I 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  thine  eyes. 
But  evermore  that  meek  surprise, — 

0  God  !  thy  gentle  spirit  tries 
To  deem  me  guiltless,  Rosaline ! 

Above  thy  grave  the  robin  sings. 

And  swarms  of  bright  and  happy  things 

Flit  all  about  with  sunlit  winn, 

But  I  am  cheerless,  Rosaline  T 

The  violets  on  the  hillock  toss. 

The  gravestone  is  o'eigrown  with  moss ; 

For  nature  feels  not  any  loss, 

But  I  am  cheeriess,  Rosaline  t 

1  did  not  know  when  thou  wast  dead ; 
A  blackbird  whistling  overhead 
Thrilled  through  my  brain ;  I  would  havt 

fled, 
But  dared  not  leave  thee,  Rosaline  t 
The  sun  rolled  down,  and  very  soon, 
Like  a  great  fire,  the  awful  moon 
Rose,  stained  with  blood,  and  thenaswoon 
Crept  chilly  o'er  me,  Rosaline  I 

,  The  stars  came  out ;  and,  one  by  one^ 
\  Each  angel  from  his  silver  throi^e 
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Looked  down  and  saw  what  I  had  done 

I  dared  not  bide  me,  Rosaline  ! 

I  crouched ;  1  feared  thy  corpse  wonld  cry 

Against  me  to  God's  silent  sky, 

1  thought  1  saw  the  blue  lips  try 

To  utter  something,  Kosdine ! 

I  waited  with  a  maddened  crin 
To  hear  that  voice  all  icv  thin 
Slide  forth  and  tell  my  deadly  sin 
To  hell  and  heaven,  Kosaliue  I 
But  no  voice  came,  and  then  it  seemed, 
That,  if  the  very  corpse  had  screamed, 
Tbe&ound like sumdiineglad  had  streamed 
Through  that  daik  stillness,  Rosaline  ! 

And  then,  amid  the  silent  night, 

I  screamed  with  horrible  delight, 

And  in  my  brain  an  awful  Hglit 

Did  seem  to  crackle,  Rosaline  ! 

It  is  my  curse  i  sweet  memories  fall 

From  me  like  snow,  and  only  all 

Of  that  oneniglit,  like  cold  worms,  crawl 

My  doomed  heart  over,  Rosaline  ! 

Why  wilt  thou  haunt  me  with  thine  eyes, 
Wherein  such  blessed  memories. 
Such  ritying  forgiveness  lies. 
Than  nate  more  bitter,  Bosaline  I 
Woe  *8  DM  !  1  know  that  love  so  high 
As  thine,  true  soul,  could  never  die, 
And  with  mean  clay  in  churchyard  lie,  — 
Would  it  might  be  so,  Rosaline  ! 


A  RBQUnOL 

Ay,  pale  and  silent  maiden. 

Cold  as  thou  liest  there, 
Thine  was  the  sunniest  nature 

That  ever  drew  the  air. 
The  wildest  and  most  wavward. 

And  yet  so  gently  kind, 
Thou  seemedst  but  to  body 

A  breath  of  summer  wind. 

Into  the  eternal  shadow 

That  girds  our  life  around. 
Into  the  infinite  silence 

Wherewith  Death's  shore  is  bound, 
Thou  hast  gone  forth,  beloved  I 

And  I  were  mean  to  weep. 
That  thou  hast  left  Life'R  snallows, 

And  dost  possess  the  Deep. 

fhon  liest  low  and  silent. 
Thy  heart  ib  cold  and  still. 


Thine  eves  are  shut  forever. 
And  Death  hath  had  his  will ; 

He  loved  and  would  have  taken, 
I  loved  and  would  have  kept. 

We  strove,  —  and  he  was  strongei^ 
Ajid  I  have  never  wept. 

Let  him  pomess  thy  body, 

Thy  soul  is  still  with  me, 
More  sunny  and  more  gladsome 

Than  it  was  wont  to  be  : 
Thy  body  was  a  fetter 

That  Dound  me  to  the  flesh, 
Tliank  God  that  it  is  broken. 

And  now  I  live  afresh ! 

Kow  I  can  see  thee  clearly; 

Tlie  dusky  cloud  of  clay. 
That  hid  thy  i.tarry  spirit. 

Is  rent  and  blown  away: 
To  earth  I  give  thy  body. 

Thy  spirit  to  the  sky, 
I  saw  its  bright  wings  growing. 

And  knew  that  thou  must  fly. 

Now  I  can  love  thee  tnily. 

For  nothing  comes  lietween 
The  senses  and  the  spirit. 

The  seen  and  the  unseen  ; 
lifts  tlie  eternal  shadow, 

Tlie  silence  bursts  apart. 
And  the  soul's  boundless  future 

Is  present  in  my  heart 


A  PABABLX. 

Worn  and  footsore  was  the  Prophet, 
When  he  gained  the  holy  hill ; 

"  God  has  left  the  earth,*'  he  murmured; 
"  Here  his  pit>8ence  lingers  stilL 

"  God  of  all  the  olden  prophets. 
Wilt  thou  speak  with  men  no  more? 

Have  I  not  as  truly  served  thee 
As  ttiy  chosen  ones  of  yore? 

**  Hear  me,  guider  of  my  fathers^ 
Lo  1  a  humble  heart  is  mine  ; 

By  thy  mercy  I  beseech  thee 
Grant  thy  servant  but  a  sign  I " 

Bowing  then  his  head,  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 

No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed. 
Not  a  murmur  stirred  the  air :  — 
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Bat  the  toft  of  moes  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
And,  from  out  the  rook's  hard  bosom, 

Sprang  a  tender  violet 

"God!  I  thank  thee,"  said  the  Prophet; 

"  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 

For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

"Still  then  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  as  in  eld  sublime ; 
Humbleness,  and  love,  and  patience, 

Still  give  empire  over  time. 

"  Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature. 
And  had  faith  in  lowly  things. 

Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought 
me, 
And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

'*  But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders. 
That  o'er  men  fl^onld  give  me  sway ; 

Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

"Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey. 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start. 
Ban  to  me  my  little  daughter, 

The  beloySd  of  my  heart;  — 


"  In  ber  hand  she  held  a  flower^ 
like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 

Which,  beside  my  very  threshold, 
She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  ma. 

SONa. 

0  icooNLioHT  deep  and  tender, 

A  year  and  more  agone, 
Your  mist  of  golden  splendor 

Bound  my  betrothal  shone ! 

0  elm-leaves  dark  and  dewy. 

The  very  same  ye  seem. 
The  low  wind  trembles  through  ye, 

Ye  murmur  in  my  dream  1 

O  river,  dim  with  distance. 

Flow  thus  forever  by, 
A  part  of  my  existence 

Within  your  heart  doth  lie  1 

O  stars,  ye  saw  our  meeting. 
Two  beings  and  one  soul, 

Two  hearts  so  madly  beating 
To  mingle  and  be  whole  1 

0  happy  night,  deliver 

Her  kisses  back  to  me. 
Or  keep  them  all,  and  give  her 

A  blissful  dream  of  me  I 


SONNETS. 


TO  A.  C.  L. 

Tbbottoh  suffering  and  sorrow  thou  hast 

passed 
To  show  us  what  a  woman  true  may  be : 
They  have  not  taken  sympathy  from  thee, 
Nor  made  thee  any  other  than  thou  wast, 
Save  as  some  tree,  which,  in  a  sudden 

blast, 
Sheddeth  those  blossoms,  that  are  weakly 

grown. 
Upon  the  air,  but  keepeth  every  one 
Whose  strength  gives  warrant  of  good 

fmit  at  last : 
So  thou  hast  shed  some  blooms  of  gay- 

But  never  one  of  steadfast  cheerfulness ; 


Kor  hath  thy  knowled^  of  adversity 
Robbed  thee  of  any  faith  in  happiness, 
But  rather  cleared  thine  inner  eyes  to  see 
How  many  simple  ways  there  are  to  bless. 


n. 


What  were  I,  Love,  if  I  were  stripped  of 
thee. 


t; 


If  thine  eyes  shut  me  out  whereby  I  live. 
Thou,  who  unto  my  calmer  soul  dost 
Knowledge,  and  Truth,  and  holy  Mys- 
tery, 
Wherein  Truth  mainly  lies  for  those  who 

see 
Beyond  the  earthly  and  the  fugitive, 
Who  in  the  grandeur  of  the  som  believe^ 
And  only  in  the  Infinite  are  free  I 
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Without  thee  I  were  naked,  bleak,  and 

bare 
At  von  dead  cedar  on  the  sea-cUflTs  brow ; 
And  Natare's  teachings,  which  come  to 

me  now. 
Common  and  beantiful  as  light  and  air, 
Would  be  as  fruitless  as  a  stream  which 

still 
8lip8  throng  the  wheel  of  some  old 

mined  milL 


m. 

I  WOULD  not  have  this  perfect  love  of 

ours 
Grow  from  a  single  root,  a  single  stem, 
Bearing  no  goodly  fruit,  but  only  flowers 
That  idly  hide  life's  iron  diadem : 
It  should  grow  alway  like  that  Eastern 

tree 
Whose  limbs  take  root  and  spread  forth 

constantly ; 
That  love  for  one,  from  which  there  doth 

not  spring 
Wide  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless  thing. 
Not  in  another  world,  as  poets  prate, 
Dwell  we  apart  above  the  tide  of  things, 
High  floating  o*er  earth's  clouds  on  faery 

wings; 
But  our  pure  love  doth  ever  elevate 
Into  a  holy  bond  of  brotherhood 
All  earthly  things,  making  them  pure 

and  good. 

IV. 

"  For  this  true  nobleness  I  seek  in  vain, 
In  woman  and  in  man  I  find  it  not ; 
I  almost  weary  of  my  earthly  lot, 
My  life-spring  are  dried  up  with  burn- 
ing pam." 
Thou  find^st  it  not  ?    I  pray  thee  look 

again. 
Look  inward  through  the  depths  of  thine 

own  souL 
How  is  it  with  thee  T    Art  thou  sound 

and  whole  f 
Doth  narrow  search  show  thee  no  earthly 

stain? 
Be  noblb  !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  o^m  ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes. 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be 

shed. 
And  thou  wilt  nevermore  be  sad  and 

lone. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  XE^TB. 

Great  soul,  thou  stttest  with  me  in  m^ 

room. 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes, 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 
The  twilight  wanuth  of  ruddy  ember- 
gloom  : 
Thy  dear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sud- 
den bloom 
Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries, 
Wrestling  with  tlie  young  poet's  agonies, 
Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain 

doom: 
Yes  I  the  few  words  which,  like  great 

thunder-drops. 
Thy  lai^  heart  down  to  earth  shook 

doubtfully. 
Thrilled  by  the  inward  lightning  of  its 

mi^ht. 
Serene  and  pure,  like  cushing  joy  of  liffht, 
Shall  track  the  etcmid  chonb  of  Destiny, 
After  the  moon-led  pulse  of  ocean  stops. 

VI. 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of 

man  ; 
Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity  ; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  through  true 

heart  ran 
With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me ; 
For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began. 
Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 
That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time'v 

span 
Must  spur  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  f^  ; 
Slave  IS  no  word  of  deathless  lineage 

sprung; 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and 

died, 
Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sunjL 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 
With  martyr- fire,  throughout  the  world 

hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

vn. 

I A8K  not  for  those  thoughts,  that  sudden 

leap 
From  being's  sea,  like  the  isle-seeming 

Kraken, 
With  whose  great  rise  the  ocean  all  ii 

shaken 
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And  a  heart-tremble  qnlTers  through  the 
deep; 

QiTe  me  toat  growth  which  some  per- 
chance deem  sleep, 

Wherewith  the  steadfast  coral-stems  up- 
rise, 

Which,  by  the  toil  of  gathering  enersies. 

Their  upward  way  into  clear  sunshine 
keep. 

Until,  by  Heaven's  sweetest  influences, 

Slowly  and  slowly  spreads  a  speck  of 
green 

Into  a  pleasant  island  in  the  seas. 

Where,  mid  ta!l  palms,  the  cane-roofed 
home  is  seen, 

And  wearied  men  shall  sit  at  snnset's 
hour. 

Hearing  the  leares  and  loving  God's  dear 
power. 

vin. 

TO  If.  W.»  OK  Um  BIRTHDAY. 

Maidsn,  «rhen  such  a  soul  as  thine  is 

bom. 
The  morning-stars  their  ancient  music 

make. 
And,  jovful,  once  again  their  song  awake, 
Long  suent  now  with  melancholy  scorn ; 
And  thou,  |^ot  mindless  of  so  blest  a 

mom, 
By  no  least  deed  its  harmony  shalt  break, 
But  shalt  to  that  high  chime  thy  foot- 
steps take, 
Through  life's  most  daricsome  passes  un- 

forlorn ; 
Thcsofore  from  thy  pure  faith  thou  shalt 

not  fall. 
Therefore  shalt  thou  be  ever  fair  and 

free. 
And  in  thine  every  motion  musical 
As  summer  air,  miyestio  as  the  sea,* 
A  mystery  to  those  who  creep  and  crawl 
Thnr'^h  Time,  and  part  it  from  Eternity. 


1£t  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou 
shouldst  die ; 

Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  thi^ 

Whose  numbering-dock  is  still  thy  gen- 
tle kiss. 

While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  en- 
locked  fly,  ^ 

Yet  care  1  not  where  in  Eternity 


We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that 

there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the 

bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings 

hiflh: 
Love  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 
Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled, 

even. 
To  find,  some  mom,  that  thou  hadstgone 

before; 
Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  too 

was  given. 
Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengthen 

nx>re  and  more. 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from 

Heaven. 


I  CANNOT  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass 

away. 
Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 
A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 
A  new  snd  certain  sunrise  every  day; 
But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 
About  the  Sun  of  Life,  and  art  to  live 
Free  from  what  part  of  thee  was  fugitive, 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay. 
Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  thae 

so  high. 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man. 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity. 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which 

scan 
My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being, 
And  ask  high,  calm-browed  deeds^  with 

it  agreeing. 


XL 

Thers  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain, 
Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will ; 
The  8e8[kons  toil  that  it  may  blow  again, 
Andsummer^s  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 
Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  bora  for  naui^t ; 
Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  cued. 
There  hath  been  something  for  true  free- 
dom wrought. 
Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side : 
Toil  on,  then.  Greatness !  thou  art  in  the 

right. 
However  narrow  souk  may  call   thee 

wrong; 
Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear 
sight. 
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And  to  tboQ  aludt  be  in  the  wodd's  ere- 

For  worldungB  cannot,  struggle  aa  they 

may. 
From  man*8  great  aonl  one  great  thought 

hide  away. 

ZIL 

ItTB  POKDBRB  CRSSOTT. 

The  hope  of  Tmth  grows  stronger,  day 
by  day  ; 

I  hear  the  sool  of  Man  aronnd  me  wak- 
ing. 

Like  a  ^r^at  sea,  its  frozen  fetters  break- 
ing. 

And  flinging  np  to  heaven  its  sunlit  spray, 

Tossing  huge   continents    in    scornful  j 
play, 

And  crushing  them,  with  din  of  grind- 
ing thunder, 

That  makes  old  emptinesses  8*are  in  won- 
der; 

The  memory  of  a  glory  passed  away 

Lingers  in  every  heart,  as,  in  the  shell, 

Besounds  the  bygone  freedom  of  the  sea. 

And  every  hour  new  signs  of  promise 
tell. 

That  the  great  soul  shall  once  again  be 
free. 

For  high,  and  yet  more  high,  the  mur- 
murs swell 

Of  inward  strife  for  truth  and  liberty. 

xm. 

Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here, 
The  thought  of  thee  can  make  all  tur- 
moil cease ; 
Around  my  spirit,  folds  thy  spirit  clear 
Its  still,  soft  arms,  and  circles  it  with 

peace; 
There  is  no  room  for  any  doubt  or  fear 
In  souls  so  overfilled  witn  love's  increase, 
There  is  no  memoiy  of  the  bygone  year 
But  growth  in  heart's  and  spint's  perfect 

ease  : 
How  hath  our  love,  half  nebulous  at  first. 
Rounded  itself  into  a  full-orbed  sun ! 
How  have  our  lives  and  wills  (as  haply 

erst 
They  were,  ere  this  fomtfulness  begun) 
Through  aJl  their  earthly  distances  out- 

Durst, 
And  melted,  like  two  rays  of  light  in 
onel 
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As  the  broad  ocean  endlessly  npheaveth, 
With  the  migestic  beating  of  hu  heart, 
The  mighty  tides,  whereof  its  rightful 

part 
Each  sea-wide  bay  and  little  weed  re- 

ceiveth. 
So,  through  hb  soul  who  earnestly  be- 

lieveth. 
Life  from  the  laiiversal  Heart  doth  flow. 
Whereby  some  tonquest  of  the  eternal 

By  instinct  of  God's  nature,  he  achiev- 

eth: 
A  fuller  pulse  of  this  all;powerfnl  beauty 
Into  the  poet's  gulf-like  heart  doth  tide. 
And  he  more  keenly  feels  the  glorious 

duty 
Of  serving  Truth,  despised  and  cruci- 

Happy,  nnknowmg  sect  or  creed,  to  rest. 
And  feel  God  flow  forever  through  his 
breast. 

XV. 
THE  SAME  CONTIKUED. 

Once  hardly  in  a  cycle  blossometh 

A  flower-like  soul  ripe  with  the  seeds  of 

song, 
A  spirit  foreordained  to  cope  with  wrong. 
Whose  divine  thoughts  are  natural  as 

breath. 
Who  the  old  Darkness  thickly  scattereth 
With  starry  words,  that  shoc^  prevailing 

light 
Into  the  deeps,  and  wither,  with  the  blight 
Of  serene  Truth,  the  ooward  heart  ot 

Death: 
Woe,  if  such  spirit  thwart  its  errand  high. 
And  mock  with  lies  the  longing  soul  oi 

man! 
Yet  one  a^e  longer  must  true  Culture  lie. 
Soothing  ner  bitter  fetters  as  she  can, 
Until  new  messages  of  love  outstart 
At  the  next  beating  of  the  infinite  Heart 

XVl 

THE  SAME  CONTINUED. 

The  love  of  all  things  springs  from  Iov« 

of  one ; 
Wider  the  soiil's  horizon  hourly  growi^ 
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And  orer  it  with  fuller  ^ory  flows 
The  sky-like  spirit  of  God ;  a  horn  began 
In  doubt  and  darkness  'neath  a  ndrer  sun 
Cometh  to  fruitage,  if  it  be  of  Truth; 
And  to  the  law  of  meekness,  faith,  and 

ruth, 
Bv  inward  sympathy,  shall  all  be  won : 
Tms  thou  shouldst  enow,  who,  fhnn  the 

painted  feature 
Of  shifting  Fashion,  oouldst  thy  brethren 

turn 
iTnto  the  love  of  erer-youthftil  Nature, 
And  of  a  beau^  fadeless  and  eteme ; 
And  always 't  is  the  saddest  si^t  to  see 
An  old  man  faithless  in  Humanity. 


XVIL 

THX  BAME  OONTIMUED. 

A  POET  cannot  strive  for  despotism ; 
His  harp  falls  shattered;  for  it  still  must 

be 
The  instinct  of  great  spirits  to  be  free, 
And  the  sworn  foes  of  cunning  borba- 


He  who  has  deepest  searched  the  wide 

abysm 
Of  that  bfe-giving  Soul  which  men  call 

fate, 
Knows  that  to  put  more  faith  in  lies  and 

hate 
Than  truth  and  lore  is  the  true  atheism : 
Upward  the  soul  forever  turns  her  eves  : 
The  next  hour  always  shames  the  hour 

before; 
One  beauty,  at  its  hu^hest,  prophesies 
That  by  whose  side  it  shall  seem  mean 

and  poor 
No  Godlike  thing  knows  aught  of  less 

and  less. 
But  widens  to  the  boundless  Perfectness. 


xvnL 

THE  SAME  CONnNUED. 

Therefore  think  not  the  Past  is  wise 

alone. 
For  Yesterday  knows  nothing  of  the  Best, 
And  thou  shalt  love  it  only  as  the  nest 
Whence  glorv- winged  things  to  Heaven 

have  flown : 
To  the  great  Soul  only  are  all  things 

known ; 
Present  and  fhture  are  to  her  as  pasl^ 


WhUe  she  in  glorious  madnew  dotfa  for^ 

cast 
That  perfect  bud,  which  seems  a  flower 

full-blown 
To  each  new  Prophet,  and  yet  always  opes 
Fuller  and  fuller  with  each  day  and  hour. 
Heartening  the  soul  with  odor  of  firesh 

hopes. 
And  longings  high,  and  gushings  of  wide 

power, 
Tet  never  is  or  shall  be  ftdly  blown 
Save  in  the  forethou^t  of  the  Eternal 

One. 

ZDL 

TBB  SAME  OOROLUDBD. 

Far  'yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  ^me, 
With  ^es  uplift,  the  poet's  soul  should 

look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should 

brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sub- 


To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning ;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 
Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and 

crime: 
Hissoul  should  not  be  cramped  brany  bar, 
His  nobleness  should  be  so  Godlike  high. 
That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 
His  common  look  muestic  as  the  sky. 
And  all  o*erflooded  with  a  lifi^t  from  far, 
Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 


TO  M.  a  8. 

Mart,  since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this 

honr» 
My  love  hath  deepened,  with  my  wiser 


Of  what  in  Woman  is  to  reverence; 

Thy  clear  heart,  fresh  as  e*er  was  forest* 
flower. 

Still  opens  more  to  me  its  beauteous 
aower;  — 

But  let  praise  hush, — Love  asks  no  evi- 
dence 

To  prove  itself  well-placed ;  we  know  not 
whence 

It  gleans  thestraws  that  thatch itshumble 
bower: 

We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart. 
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Bpring  of  tU  sweetest  thonghts,  arch  foe 

of  blame, 
Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dasty  mart, 
Pure  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame, — 
This  is  enoQ^,  and  we  have  done  onr 

part 
If  we  bnt  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came. 


XXL 

Oint  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower: 
Its  winged  seed   dropped  down   from 

Paradise, 
And,  nnrsed  by  day  and  night,  by  sun 

and  shower. 
Doth  momently  to  ftesher  beauty  rise : 
To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  hiat. 
Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty 

green. 
Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  ful- 
ness, where 
Ko  leaf^  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen : 
For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth 

lie, 
Ix>ve,  — whose  foigetfulness  is  beauty's 

death. 
Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou 

and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth. 
And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow 

grate 
The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  own 

palaoe^ate. 

zxn. 

IN  ABSENCE. 

These  rngKed,  wintry  days   I  scarce 

could  bear. 
Did  I  not  know,  that,  in  the  early  spring, 
When  wild    March  winds   upon  their 

errands  sing. 
Thou  wouldst  return,  bursting  on  this 

still  air. 
Like  those  same  winds,  when,  startled 

from  their  lair. 
They  hunt  up  violets,  and  free  swift 

,   brooks 
From  icy  cares,  even  as  thy  clear  looks 
Bid  my  heart  bloom,  and  sing,  and  break 

all  care ; 
When   drops  with   welcome   rain   the 

April  day, 
BIy  flowers  shall  find  their  April  in  thine 

eyes, 


Save  there  the  rain  in  dreamy  cloudiv 

doth  stay. 
As  loath  to  fall  out  of  those  happy  skies ; 
Yet  sure,  my  love,  thou  art  most  like  to 

May, 
That  comes  with  steady  sun  when  April 

dies. 

WSNDBLL  PHILUT8. 

He   Stood    nnon    the    world's    broad 

threshold  ;  wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose ; 
He  saw  Ood  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 
That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes : 
Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste 

and  sold 
Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords. 
He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame,  and 

power,  and  gold. 
And,  underneath  their  soft  and  floweiy 

words. 
Heard  the  cold  serpent  hiss ;  therefore 

he  went 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker 

part. 
Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  con* 

tent 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart, 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of 

endless  good. 

XXIV. 

THE    STREET. 

Thet  pass  me  by  like  shadows,  crowds 

on  crowds. 
Dim  ghosts  of  men,  that  hover  to  and  fro. 
Hugging  their  bodies  round  them  like 

thin  shrouds 
Wherein  their  souls  were  buried  long  ago : 
They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith, 

and  love. 
They  cast  their  hopeof  human-kind  away, 
With  Heaven 's  dear  messsges  they  madly 

strove, 
Andconquered,  •  -and  their  spiritstnmed 

to  clay : 
Lo  1  how  they  wander  round  tlie  world, 

their  grave, 
Whose  ever-gaping  maw  by  such  is  fed. 
Gibbering  at  livinc  men,  and  idly  t^vPtl 
"We,  only,  truly  live,  but  ye  aredead.^ 


B0NNBI8. 
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Alas  f  poor  fools,  the  anointed  eye  may 

trace 
A  dead  soul's  epitaph  in  every  face  I 

ZZT. 

I  ORiKVB  not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes 

away 
The  chann  that  Nature  to  my  childhood 

wore. 
For,  with  tJiat  insight,  oometh,  day  by 

day, 
A  greater  bUss  than  wonder  was  before ; 


The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wines,  — 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Beveals  some  clew  to  spiritual  thinj 


And  stumblixig  guess  becomes  firm-looted 

art: 
Flowers  are  not  flowers  unto  the  poet's 

ey«, 
Their  beauty  thrills  him  by  an  inward 

sense; 
He  knows  that  outward  seemings  are  but 

lies. 
Or,  at  the  most,  but  earthly  shadows, 

whence 
The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  may 

guess 
The  presence  of  some  wondrous  hearen- 

liness. 

xxVl 

TO  J.  R.  OIDDINOS. 

OiDDiKos,  far  rougher  names  than  thine 

have  grown 
Smoother  than  honer  on  the  lips  of  men ; 
And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorary  known, 
As  one  who  bravely  need  his  tongue  and 

pen. 
As  best  befits  a  freeman,  —  even  for 

those 
To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front 

denies 
A  right  to  plead  against  the  lifelong 

woes 
Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  Free- 
dom's skies : 
Fear  nothing,  and  hope  all  things,  as 

the  Right 
Alone  may  do  securely ;  evoy  hour 
The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient 

Night 
Lose  somewhat  of  their   loqg-usurpM 

power, 


And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make 

them  shiver 
With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them 

forever. 

XXVJLL 

I  THOUGHT  our  love  at  ftiU,  but  1  did  err : 
Joy's  wreath  drooped  o'er  mine  eyes ;  1 

could  not  see 
That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  be 
Love's  deepest  spokesman   and   inter- 
preter: 
But,  as  a  mother  feels  her  child  first  stir 
Under  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly 
Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 
Thrill  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from 

her; 
0  mother  of  our  anflel  child !  twice  dear  1 
Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  b^ 

I  wis. 
Her  tender  radiance  shall  infold  us  here. 
Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inwaM 

bUss, 
Threads  the  void  gLoomB  of  space  with« 

out  a  fear. 
To  print  on  lartheststars  her  pitying  kiss. 

VESVGL 

Whether  my  heart  hath  wiier  grown 

or  not. 
In  these  three  years,  since  I  to  thee  in- 
scribed. 
Mine  own  betrothed,  the  firatliugB  of  my 

muse, — 
Poor  windfalls  of  nnrlpe  experience. 
Young  buds  plucked  hastily  by  childish 

hands 
Not  patient  to  await  more  full-blown 

flowers,  — 
At  least  it  hath  seen  more  of  life  and 

men, 
And  pondered  more,  and  grown  a  shade 

more  sad ; 
Yet  with  no  loss  of  hope  or  settled  trust 
In  the  benignness  of  that  Providence 
Which  shapes  from  out  our  elements 

awry 
The  grace  and  order  that  we  wonder  at, 
The  mystic  harmonyof  right  and  wrongs 
Both  working  out  His  wisdom  and  our 

good: 
A  trust,  Beloved,  chiefly  learned  of  thee, 
Who  hast  that  gih  of  patient  tenderness. 
The  instinctive  wisdom  oi  a  woman's 

heart 
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They  tell  us  that  our  Und  was  made  for 

8ong^ 
With  its  huge  liYera  and  sky-piercing 

Its  sealike  lakes  and  mighty  cataracts. 
Its  forests  vast  and  hoar,  and  prairies 

wide. 
And  mounds  that  tell  of  wondrous  trihes 

extinct. 
But  Poesy  springs  not  from  rocks  and 

woods; 
Her  womb  and  cradle  are  the  human 

heart. 
And  she  can  find  a  nobler  theme  for  song 
In  the  most  loathtome  man  that  blasts 

thesi^t 
Than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and 

shore 
Between  the  froeen  deserts  of  the  poles. 
All  nations  have  their  message  from  ou 

high. 
Each  themessiah  of  some  central  thought, 
For  the  fulfilment  and  delight  of  Mim : 
One  has  to  teach  that  labor  is  diWne  ; 
Another  Freedom ;  and  another  Mind ; 
And  all,  that  God  is  open-eyed  and  just, 
The  happy  centre  and  calm  heart  of  all. 

Are,  then,  our  woods,  our  mountains, 

and  our  streams. 
Needful  to  teach  our  poets  how  to  sing? 
0  maiden  rare,  far  other  thoughts  were 

ours. 
When  we  have  sat  by  ocean's  foaming 

marge. 
And  watched  the  waves  leap  roaring  on 

the  rocks, 
Than  young  Leander  and  his  Hero  had. 
Gazing  from  Sestos  to  the  other  shore. 
The  moon  looks  down  and  ocean  worships 

her, 
Btars  rise  and  set,  and  seasons  come  and  go 
Even  as  they  did  in  Homer's  elder  time. 
But  we  behold  them  not  with  Grecian 

eyes: 
Tien  they  were  types  of  beauty  and  of 

strength. 
But  now  of  freedom,  unconfined  and  pure, 
Subject  alone  to  Order's  higher  law. 
What  cares  the  Russian  sm  or  Southern 

slave 
Though  we  should  speak  as  man  spake 

never  yet 
Of  gleaming  Hudson's  broad  magnifi- 
cence. 
Or  green  Niagara's  nevei -ending  roarT 
Our  country  hath  a  gospel  of  her  own 


To  preach  and  practise  before  all  the 

world,— 
The  freedom  and  divinity  of  roan. 
The  glorious  claims  of  human  brother- 
hood,— 
Which  to  pay  nobly,  as  a  freeman  should, 
Gains  the  sole  wealth  that  will  not  fly 

away,— 
And  the  soul's  fealty  to  none  but  God. 
These    are   realities,  which  make   the 

shows 
Of  outward  Nature,  be  they  ne'er  so 

grand. 
Seem  small,  and  worthless,  and  contempt- 
ible. 
These  are  the  mountain-summits  for  our 

bards. 
Which  stretch  far  upward  into  heaven 

itself. 
And  give  such  wide-spread  and  exulting 

view 
Of  hope,  and  faith,  and  onward  destiny. 
That  shrunk  Paraassus  to  a  molehill 

dwindles. 
Our  new  Atlantis,  like  a  morning-star. 
Silvers  the  mirk  face  of  slow-yielding 

Night, 
The  herald  of  a  fuller  truth  than  yet 
Hath  gleamed  upon  the  upraised  face  ci 

Man 
Since  the  earth  glittered  in  her  stainless 

prime,  — 
Of  a  more  glorious  sunrise  than  of  old 
Drew  wondrous  melodies  from  Memnon 

huge» 
Yea,  draws  them  still,  though  now  he  sit 

waist-deep 
In  the  ingulfing  flood  of  whirling  sand» 
And   look  across  the  wastes  of  endless 

gray. 
Sole  wreck,  where  once  his  hundred-gated 

Thebes 
Pained  with  her  mighty  hum  the  calm,  / 

blue  heaven : 
Shall  the  dull  stone  pay  grateful  orisons, 
And  we  tUl  noonday  bar  the  splendor 

out, 
Lest  it  reproach  and  chide  our  sluggard 

heai-ts. 
Warm -nestled  in  the  down  of  Pregudice, 
And  be  content,  though  clad  with  angel* 

wings. 
Close-clipped,  to  hop  about  from  perch 

to  perch, 
In    paltry  cages  of   dead  men's   dead 

thoughts  T 
0,  rather,  like  the  skylark,  soar  and  sing^ 
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And  let  OUT  gii»hing  songs  befit  the  dawn 
And  snnriBe,  and  the  yet  onahaken  dew 
Brimming  the  chalice  of  each  full-blowu 

hope, 
YThoee  bhthe  firont  turns  to  greet  the 

ffrowing  day  ! 
Never  had  poets  such  high  call  before, 
Nerer  can  poets  hope  for  hi^^er  one, 
And,  if  they  be  but  faithful  to  their  trust, 
Earth  will  remember  them  with  love  and 

And  0,  mr  better,  God  wfll  not  foi^t 
For  he  who  settles  Freedom^s  principles 
Writes  the  death-warrant  of  alt  tyranny ; 
Who  speaks  the  truth  stabs  Falsehood  to 

the  heart, 
And  his  mere  word  makes  despots  tremble 

more 
Than  ever  Brutns  with  his  dagger  could. 
Wait  for  no  hints  from  water&Ua  or 

woods, 
Nor  dream  that  tales  of  red  men,  brute 

and  fierce. 
Repay  ihe  finding  of  this  Western  World, 
Or  needed  half  the  globe  to  give  them 

birth: 
Spirit  supreme  of  Freedom  I  not  for  this 
Did  great  Colambus  tame  bin  eagle  soul 
To  jostle  with  the  daws  that  perch  in 

courts; 
Not  for  this,  friendless,  on  an  unknown 

sea. 
Coping  with  mad  waves  and  more  muti- 
nous spirits. 
Battled  he  with  the  dreadful  ache  at 

heart 
Which  tempts,  with  devilish  subtleties 

of  doubt, 
The  hermit  of  that  loneliest  solitude. 
The  silent  desert  of  a  great  New  Thou^^t ; 


Though  loud  Niagara  were  to<4ay  struck 

dumb. 
Yet  would  this  cataract  of  boiling  life 
Rush  plunging  on  and  on  to  endless 

deeps. 
And  utter  thunder  till  the  world  shall 

cease,  — 
A  thunder  worthy  of  the  poet* s  song^ 
And  which  alone  can  fill  it  with  true  life. 
The  high  evangel  to  our  country  granted 
Could  make  apostles^  yea,  with  tongues 

of  fire. 
Of  hearts  half-darkened  back  again  to 

clay ! 
T  is  the  soul  only  that  is  natioiuil. 
And  he  who  pays  true  loyal^  to  that 
Alone  can  claim  the  wreath  of  patriotism. 

Beloved  !  if  I  wander  far  and  oft 
From  that  which  I  believe,  and  feel,  and 

know. 
Thou  wilt  foigive,  not  with  a  sorrowing 

heart, 
But  with  a  strengthened  hope  of  better 

thin^; 
Knowing  that  I,  though  often  blind  and 

;  To  those  I  love,  and  0,  more  false  than 

!  ^^ 

Unto  myself,  have  been  most  true  tothee^ 

And  that  whoso  in  one  thing  hath  h&ea 

I  true 

Can  be  as  true  in  all.    Therefore  thy  hope 

May  yet  not  prove  unfruitful,  and  thy  love 

Mee^  day  by  day,  with  less  unworthy  • 

thanks, 
Whether,  as  now,  we  journey  hand  in 

hand. 
Or,  parted  in  the  body,  vet  are  one 
In  spirit  and  the  love  of  holy  things. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


4  LKODID  OF  BBITKAKT. 

PART  FIEST. 

I. 
Fair  as  a  summer  dresm  was  ICargaret,  — 
Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  soul  might 
start, 
liusing  of  old  bves  whUe  the  moos  doth 
set : 


Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her 
heart, 
Though   like   a   natural   golden  ooro- 
net 
It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless 
•rt, 
Blocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  fisin 

have  lent 
To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  onuunant 
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Hit  lored  one's  eyes  could  poet  ever 
speak, 
So  kind,  to  dewy,  and  so  deep  were 
hers,  — 
Bat,  while  he  strives,  the  choicest  phrue, 
too  weak, 
Their  glad  reflection  in  his  spirit  Unrs ; 
Am  one  may  see  a  dream  dissolve  and 
break 
Oot  of  his  ffrasp  when  he  to  tell  it  stirs. 
Like  that  sad  Dryad  doomed  no  more  to 

bless 
The  mortal  who  revealed  her  loveliness. 

IIL 

She  dwelt  forever  in  a  region  bright, 
Peopled  with  living  fancies  of  her  own, 

Where  naught  could  come  but  visions  of 
delist. 
Far,  far  aloof  from  earth's  eternal  moan : 

A  summer  cloud  thrilled  through  with 
rosy  light. 
Floating  beneath  the  blue  sky  all  alone, 

Her  spirit  wandered  by  itself,  and  won 

A  golden  edge  from  some  unsetting  sun. 

IV. 

The  heart  grows  richer  that  its  lot  is 
poor, 
God  blesses  want  with  huger  sympa- 
thies, 
Xove  enters  gladliest  at  the  humble  door, 
And  makes  the  cot  a  palace  with  his 
eyes; 
So  Margaret's  heart  a  softer  beauty  wore, 
And  fj^rew  in  gentleness  and  patience 
wise. 
For  she  was  but  a  simple  herdsman's 

child, 
A  lily  chance-sown  in  the  rugged  wild. 


There  was  no  beauty  of  the  wood  or  field 
But  she  itsfraffrant  bosom-secret  knew, 
Nor  any  but  to  ner  would  freely  yield 
Some  grace  that  in  her  soul  took  root 
and  grew : 
Nature  to  her  shone  as  but  now  revealed, 
All  rosy-fresh  with  innocent  morning 
dew. 
And  looked  into  her  heart  with  dim,  sweet 

e3res 
That  left  it  full  of  sylvan  memories. 


0,  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  lif^t. 
And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  a£led 
glow. 
To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  de- 
light. 
And  part  of  memory's  best  content- 
ment grow  1 
O,  how  her  voice,  as  with  an  inmate's 
right, 
Into  the  strangest  heart  would  welcome 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  readv  to  become 
Of  white  and  gracious  thoughts  the  cho- 
sen home ! 

VII. 

None  looked  upon  her  but  he  straight- 
way thought 
Of  all  the  greenest  depths  of  countiy 
cheer. 
And  into  each  one's  heart  was  freshly 
brought 
What  was  to  him  the  sweetest  time  of 

year* 
So  was  ner  every  look  and  motion  fraught 
With  out-of-door  delights  and  forett 

lere  ; 
Not  the  first  violet  on  a  woodland  lea 
Seem^  a  more  visible  gift  of  Spring  than 

she. 

VIII. 

Is  love  learned  only  out  of  poets'  books  ! 
Is  there  not  somewhat  in  the  dropping 
flood. 
And  in  the  nunneries  of  silent  nooks. 
And  in  the  murmured  longing  of  the 
wood, 
That  could  make  Maigaret  dream  of  love- 
lorn looks, 
*And  stir  a  thrilling  mystery  in  her 
blood 
More  trembly  secret  than  Aurora's  tear 
Shed  in  the  bosom  of  an  eglatere  f 

DL 

Full  many  a  sweet  forewarning  hath  the 
mind. 
Full  many  a  whispering  of  vague  dedr^ 
Ere  comes  the  nature  destined  to  unbind 
Its  vir^  zone,  and  all  its  deeps  in- 
spire, — 
Low  stirrings  in  the  leaves,  before  tha 
wind 
Wake  all  the  green  strings  of  the  for 
est  lyre. 
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Faint  baatiiigt  in  the  calyx,  era  the  rose 
Its  wann  vomptaooa  breaat  doth  all  un- 
close. 

X. 

Lonff  in  its  dim  recesses  pines  the  spirit, 

wilderedand  dark,  despaiiinglyalouc ; 

Though  many  a  shape  oi  beauty  wander 

near  it, 

And  many  a  wild  and  half-remembered 

tone 

Tremble  from  the  divine  abyss  to  dieer  it, 

Tet  still  it  knows  that  there  is  onljr  one 

Before  whom  it  can  kneel  and  tribute 

bring. 
At  once  a  luippy  vassal  and  a  king. 

XL 
To  feel  a  want,  yet  scarce  know  what  it 
i«» 
To  seek  one  nature  that  is  always  new, 
Whose  glance  is  warmer  than  another^s 
kiss. 
Whom  we  can  bare  our  inmost  beauty 
to, 
Kor  feel  deserted  afterwards,  —  for  this 
But  with  our  destined  co-mate  we  can 
do, — 
8nch  longing  instinct  fills  the  mighty 

scope 
Of  the  young  soul  with  one  mysterious 
hope. 

XIL 

80  Haraaret's  heart  grew  brimming  with 
the  lore 
Oflove's  enticing  secrets;  and  although 
She  had  found  none  to  cast  it  down  be- 
fore. 
Yet  oft  to  Fancy's  chapel  she  would  go 
To  pay  her  tows,  and  count  the  rosary 
o'er 
Of  her  love's  promised  graces : — haply 
so 
ICiranda's  hope  had  pictured  Ferdinand 
Long  ere  the  gaunt  wave  tossed  him  on 
the  strand. 

XIXI. 

A  new-made  star  that  swims  the  lonely 
g^oom, 
Unwedded  yet  and  longing  for  the  imn, 
Whose  beann,  the  bride-gifts  of  the  lav- 
ish  groom. 
Blithely  to  crown  the  viigin  planet 
run, 
Her  being  was,  watching  to  see  the  bloom 


Of  love's  fresh  sunrise  roofing  one  by 

one 
Its  clouds  with  gold,  a  triumph-arch  to  be 
For  him  who  came  to  hold  ner  heart  in 

fee. 

XIV. 

Not  far  from  Margaret's  cottage  dwelt  a 

knight 
Of  the  proud  Templars,  a  sworn  celi^ 

bate. 
Whose  heart  in  secret  fed  upon  the  light 
And  dew  of  her  ripe  beauty,  through 

the  grate 
Of  his  close  vow  catching  what  gleams 

he  might 
Of  the  fVee  heaven,  and  cursing  all  too 

late 
The  cruel  faith  whose  black  walls  hemmed 

him  in 
And  turned  life's  crowning  Uiss  to  deadly 

sin# 

XV. 

For  he  had  met  her  in  the  wood  by  chance. 
And,  having  drunk  her  beuity's  wil- 
dering  spell. 
His  heart  shook  like  the  pennon  of  a  lance 
That  quivers  in  a  breeze's  sudden  swelL 
And  thenceforth,   in   a   dose-infolded 
trance. 
From  mistily  golden  deep  to  deep  he 
fell ; 
Till  earth  did  waver  and  fade  far  away 
Beneath  the  hope  in  whose  warm  arms 
he  lay. 

XVL 

A  dark,  proud  man  he  was,  whose  half- 
blown  youth 
Had  shed  its  blossoms  even  in  opening, 
Leaving  a  few  that  with  more  winning 
ruth 
Trembling  around  grave  manhood's 
stem  might  cling, 
More  sad  than  cheery,  making,  in  good 
sooth. 
Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn 
spring:  — 
A   twilight  nature,  braided  li^t  and 

gloom, 
A  youth  half-smiling  by  an  open  tomb. 

XVII. 

Fair  as  an  angel,  who  yet  inly  wore 
A  wrinkled  heart  forebodinff  his  near 
fiOl;  * 
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Who  saw  him  alway  wished  to  know  him 
morSy 

At  if  he  were  tome  fate's  defiant  thrall 
And  nursed  a  dreaded  secret  at  his  core ; 

Little  he  loTed,  but  power  the  most  of 

•u. 

And  that  he  seemed  to  scorn,  as  one  who 

knew 
By  what  fool  paths  men  choose  to  crawl 

thereto. 

xvni. 

He  had  been  noble,  bat  some  great  de- 
ceit 
Had  turned  his  better  instinct  to  a 

Tice: 
He  strove  to  think  the  world  was  all  a 

cheat. 
That  power  and  fame  were  cheap  at 

any  price. 
That  the  sure  way  of  being  shortly  great 
Was  eren  to  play  life's  game  with 

loaded  dice,  I 

Since  he  had  tried  the  honest  play  and 

found 
That  vice  and  virtue  differed  but  in 

sound. 

XIX. 

Tet  Maigaret's  sight  redeemed  him  for  a 
space 
From  his  own  thraldom;  man  could 
never  be 
A  hypocrite  when  first  such  maiden  grace 
Smiled  in  upon  his  heart ;  the  agony 
Of  wearing  all  day  long  a  lying  face 
Fell  lightly  from  him,  and,  a  moment 
free. 
Erect  with  wakened  faith  his  spirit  stood 
And  scorned  the  weakness  of  nis  demon- 
mood. 

XX. 

like  a  sweet  wind-harp  to  him  was  her 
thought, 
Which  wonld  not  let  the  common  air 
come  near, 
rill  from  its  dim  enchantment  it  had 
caught 
A  musiciEkl  tenderness  that  brimmed  his 
ear 
With  sweetness  more  ethereal  than  auglit 
Save    silver-dropping   snatches    that 
whilere 
Rained    down  from  some  sad    angcVs 

faithful  harp 
To  cool  her  fallen  lover's  anguish  sharp. 


XXL 
Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little  dell 

High  overarched  with  the  leafy  sweep 
Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose  gnarled 
roots  there  fell 
A  slender  rill  that  sunf  itself  to  sleep 
Where  its  continuous  toil  had  scooped  a 
weU 
To  please  the  faiiy  folk  ;  breathlessly 
deep 
The  stillness  was,  save  when  the  dream 

ing  brook 
From  its  small  urn  a  drizzly  mnrmni 
shook. 

XXIL 

The    wooded  hills  sloped  upward  all 
around 
With  gradual  rise,  and  made  an  even 
rim. 
So  that  it  seemed  a  mighty  casque  un- 
bonnd 
From  some    huge   Titan's   brow  to 
lighten  him. 
Am  ago,  and  left  upon  the  ground, 
where  the  slow  soil  had  mossed  it  to 
the  brim. 
Till  after  counties  centuries  it  grew 
Into  this  dell,  the  haunt  of  noontide  dew. 

XXII  I. 

Dim  vistas,  sprinkled  o'er  with   sun- 
flecked  green, 
Wound  through  the  thickset  trunks 
on  every  side, 
And,  toward  the  west,  in  fancy  might  be 
seen 
A  gothic  window  in  its  blszing  pride, 
When  the  low  sun,  two  arching  elms 
between, 
Lit    up  the   leaves  beyond,    which, 
autumn -dyed 
With  lavish  hues,  would  into  splendor 

start, 
Shaming  the  labored  panes  of  richest  art 

XXIT. 

Here,  leaning  once  against  the  old  oak's 

trunk, 
Mordred,   for   such  was  the   young 

Templar's  name. 
Saw  Margaret  come ;  unseen,  the  falcon 

shrunk 
From  tlie  meek  dove  ;  sharp  thrills  of 

tingling  flame 
Made  him  foiget  that  he  was  vowed  a 

monk, 
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And  all  the  oatworks  of  his  pride  o*er- 
came: 
Flooded  he  seeooed  with  bright  deliciouB 

pain. 
As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brain. 


Such  power  hath  beaaty  and  frank  inno* 

cenoe: 
A  flower  bloomed  forth,  that  sunshine 

glad  to  bless, 
£ven  fpotn  his  love's  long  leafless  stem  ; 

the  sense 
Of  exile  fh>m  Hope's  happy  realm  grew 

less, 
And  thoughts  of  childish  peace,  he  knew 

not  whence. 
Thronged  round  his  heart  with  many 

an  old  caress, 
Melting  the   frost   there   into   pearly 

dew 
That  mirrored  back  his  nature's  morning- 
blue. 

XXYL 

She  turned  and  saw  him,  but  she  felt  no 
dread. 
Her  purity,  like  adamantine  mail, 
Did  80  encircle  her ;  and  vet  her  head 
She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair 
her  veil, 
Through  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lustre 
spread. 
Then  faded,  and  anon  she  stood  all 
pale. 
As  snow  o'er  which  a  blush  of  northem- 

lij^t 
Suddenly  reddens,  and  as  soon  grows 
white. 

xxni. 

She  thought  of  Tristrem  and  of  Land- 
lot, 
Of  all  her  dreams,  and  of  kind  fai- 
ries' miffht. 
And  how  that  dell  was  deemed  a  haunted 
spot, 
until  there  grew  a  mist  before  her 
sight. 
And  where  the  present  was  she   half 
forgot, 
Borne  backward  thrpugh  the  realms  of 
old  delight,  — 
Then,  starting  up  awake,  she  would  have 

Vft  a&ost  wished  it   might   not  be 


xxvm. 

How  they  went  home  together  throu^ 

the  wood. 
And  how  all  Ufe  seemed  focnased  int» 

one 
Thought-dazzling  spot  that  set  aUace 

the  blood. 
What  need  to  tell  r  Fit  language  there 

iB  none 
For  the  heart's  deepest  things.    Who 

ever  wooed 
As  in  his  boyish  hope  he  would  have 

done! 
For,  when  the  soul  is  fUlest,  the  hushed 

tongue 
Yoicelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung. 

XXIX. 

But  all  things  carry  the  heart's  messages 
And  know  it  not,  nor  doth  the  heart 

well  know. 
But  Nature  hatli  her  will ;  even  as  the 

bees, 
Blithe  go-betweens,  fly  singing  to  and 

fro 
With  the    fruit-quickening   pollen;— 

hard  if  these 
Found  not  some  all  unthought-of  way 

to  show 
Their  secret  each  to  each ;  and  so  they 

did. 
And  one  heart's  flower-dust  into  the  other 

sUd. 

XXX. 

Toung  hesrts  are  fnt ;  the  selfish  world 

it  is 
That  turns  them  miserly  and  cold  as 

stone. 
And  makes  them  clutch  their  fingers  on 

the  bliss 
Which  but  in  giving  truly  is  their 

own; — 
She  had  no  dreams  of  barter,  asked  not 

his. 
But  gave  hers  freely  as  she  would  have 

thrown 
A  rose  to  him,  or  as  that  rose  gives  forth 
Its  generous  f^ngrance,  thoughtless  of  ite 

worth. 

XXXI. 

Her  summer  nature  felt  a  need  to  bless. 
And  a  like  lonfflng  to  be  blest  again ; 

So,  from  her  sky-like  spirit,  gentleness 
Dropt  ever  like  a  sunlit  fall  ot  rain. 

And  his  beneath  drank  in  ths  bright 
caress 
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As  thiistily  at  would  a  parched  plain, 
That  long  hath  watched  the  showers  of 

sloping  gray 
For  ever,  ever,  falling  far  away. 

XXXII. 

How  should  she  dream  of  iU?  the  heart 
filled  ouite 
With  sonsnine,  like  the  shepherd's- 
clock  at  noon, 
Closesits  leaves  around  its  warm  delight ; 
Whate'er  in  life  is  harsh  or  ont  of  tune 
Is  all  shut  out,  no  boding  shade  of  blight 
Can  pierce  the  opiate  ether  of    its 
swoon: 
Love  is  bnt  blind  as  thoughtful  justice  is. 
But  naught  can  be  so  wanton-blind  as 
bliss. 

XXXIIL 

All  beauty  and  all  life  he  was  to  her ; 
She  questioned  not  his  love,  she  only 
knew 
That  she  loved  him,  and  not  a  pulse 
could  stir 
In   her   whole  frame    but   quivered 
through  and  through 
With  this  glad  thought,  and  was  a  min- 
ister 
To  do  him  fealty  and  service  true, 
Like  golden  ripples  hasting  to  the  land 
To  wreck  their  freight  of  sunshine  on  the 
strand. 

XXXIV. 

0  dewy  dawn  of  love  !  oh  hopes  that  are 
Hung   high,  like  the  clin-swallow's 
perilous  nest, 
Host  like  to  fall  when  fullest,  and  that  jar 
With  every  heavier  billow  !    0  unrest 
Than  balmiest  deeps  of  quiet  sweeter  far  ! 
How  did  ye  tnumph  now  in  Mai^- 
ret's  breast, 
Making  it  readier  to  shrink  and  start 
Than  Quivering  gold  of  the  pond-lily's 
heart! 

XXXV. 

Here  let  us  pause :  0,  would  the  soul 
might  ever 
Achieve  its  immortality  in  youth. 
When  nothing  yet  hath  damped  its  high 
endeavor 
After  the  starry  eneigy  of  truth  ! 
Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  sever 
This  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  sad 
unruth 
That  sometime  comes  to  all,  for  it  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 
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Ab  one  who,  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
green. 
Enters  the  solid  darkness  of  a  cava, 
Nor  knows  what  precipice  or  ]9it  unseen 
May  yawn  before  him  with  its  sudden 
^ve. 
And,  with  hushed  breath,  doth  often  for- 
ward lean. 
Dreaming  he  hears  the  plashing  of  a 
wave 
Dimly  below,  or  feels  a  damper  air 
From  out  some  dreary  chasm,  he  knows 
not  where ;  — 

IL 
So,  from  the  sunshine  and  the  green  of 
love. 
We  enter  on  our  story's  darker  part ; 
And,  though  the  horror  of  it  well  may 
move 
An  impulse  of  repugnance  in  the  heart, 
Yet  let  us  think,  tna^  as  there 's  naught 
above 
The  all-embracing  atmosphere  of  Art, 
So  also  there  is  naught  that  falls  below 
Her  generous  reach,  though  grimed  with 
guilt  and  woe. 

III. 
Her  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore, 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast, 
and  withstood, 
Can  without  end  foigive,  and  yet  have 
store ; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  selfsame 
blood. 
And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel-nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

nr. 
It  ever  is  weak  falsehood's  destiny 
That  her  thick  mask  turns  crystal  to 
let  through 
The  unsuspicious  eyes  of  honesty ; 
But  Maigaret's  heart  was  too  sincere 
and  true 
Aught  bnt  plain  truth  and  faithfulness 
to  sec, 
And  Mordred's  for  a  time  a  little  grew 
To  be  like  hers,  won  by  the  mild  reproof 
Of  those  kind  eyes  that  k^pt  all  doubt 
aloof. 
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Full  oft  they  met,  as  dawn  aod  twilight 
meet 
In  northern  climes ;  the  fall  of  grow- 


As  he  of  darkness,  which  before  her  feet 

Shnmk  gradual,  and  faded  quite  awav. 

Soon  to  return;  for  power  had  maae 


To  him,  and,  when  his  will  had  gained 
fuU  sway. 
The  taste  besan  to  pall ;  for  never  nower 
Can  sate  the  hungry  soul  beyond  annour. 

YI. 

He  fell  as  doth  the  tempter  erer  fall. 
Even  in  the  gaining  of  his  loathsome 
end; 
God  doth  not  work  as  man  works,  but 
makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness 
tend: 
Let  him  judge  llaigaret !    If  to  be  the 
thraT 
Of  love,  and  faith  too  generous  to 
defend 
Its  Tery  life  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin. 
What  nope  of  grace  may  the  seducer 
wint 

VII. 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with 
Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much 
faith  in  man. 
She  that  npon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies. 
Starved  to  more  sinnmg  by  thy  sav- 
age ban. 
Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  tmtn  thy  virtue  is,  whose 
span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more 

f^ 
To  enter  heaven  than  thou  shalt  ever  be  1 

vixi. 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty 
feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with 
rude  hair 
Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sit* st  at 
meat 
With  him  who  made  her  such,  and 
8peak*8t  him  fair, 
leaving  God's  wandering  Iamb  the  while 
to  bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  thepitilesB  air : 
8 


Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show 

more  wan 
And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon* 

IX. 

Now  many  months  flew  by,  and  weary 


To  Margaret  the  sight  of  hapj^y  things: 
Blight  feu  on  all  her  flowers,  instead  of 
dew; 
Shut  round  her  heart  were  now  the 
joyous  wings 
Wherewith  it  wont  to  soar;  yet  not  un- 
true. 
Though  temnted  much,  her  woman's 
nature  clings 
To  its  first  pure  belief,  and  with  sad 

eyes 
Looks  backward  o'er  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

X. 

And  so,  though  altered  Mordred  came 

less  oft, 
And  winter  frowned  where  spring  had 

laughed  before 
In  his  strange  eyes,  yet  half  her  sadness 

doflTed, 
And  in  her  silent  patience  loved  him 

more : 
Sorrow  had  made  her  soft  heart  yet  more 

soft. 
And  a  new  life  within  her  own  she 

bore 
Which  made  her  tenderer,  as  she  felt  it 

move 
Beneath  her  breast,  a  refuge  for  her  love» 

XX. 

This  babe,  she  thousht,  would  surely 
bring  him  back, 
And  be  a  bond  forever  them  between; 
Before  its  eyes  the  sullen  tempest-radc 
Would  fade,  and  leave  the  face  of 
heaven  serene ; 
And  love's  return  doth  more  than  fill 
the  lack. 
Which  in  his  absence  withered  the 
heart's  green: 
And  yet  a  dim  foreboding  still  would 

flit 
Between  her  and  her  hope  to  darken  it 


She  could  not  figure  forth  a  happy  &te. 
Even  for  thlsufe  fVom  heaven  so  newly 
come; 
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The  earth  mutt  needs  be  donbly  desolate 
To  him  scarce  parted  from  a  faii-er 
home: 
Such  boding  heavier  on  her  bosom  sate 
One  night,  as,  standing  in  the  twilight 
gloam, 
She  strained  her  eyes  beyond  that  dizzy 

At  whose  loot  faintly  breaks  the  ftitnre's 
surge. 

zui. 

Poor  little  spirit  t  naught  but  shame  and 
woe 
Nurse  the  sick  heart  whose  lifeblood 
nurses  thine : 
Yet  not  those  only ;  lore  hath  triumphed 
•o, 
As  for  thy  sake  makes  sorrow  more 
divine: 
And  yet,  thou^  thou  be  pure,  the  world 
is  foe 
To  purity,  if  bom  in  such  a  shrine  ; 
And,  having  trampled  it  for  struggling 

thence, 
Smiles  to  itself,  and  calls  it  Providence. 

xrv. 

As  thus  she  mused,  a  shadow  seemed  to 

rise 
From  out  her  thought,  and  turn  toi 

dreariness 
AIL  blissful  hopes  and  sunny  memories, 
And  the  quick  blood  would  curdle  up 

and  press 
About  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  shut 

its  eves 
And  hush  itself,  as  who  with  shudder- 
ing guess 
Harks  through  the  gloom  and  dreads  e'en 

now  to  feel 
Through  his  hot  breast  the  icy  slide  of 

steel. 

XV. 

But,  at  that  heart-beat,  while  in  dread 
she  was, 
In  the  low  wind  the  honeysuckles 
gleam, 
A  dewy  thnU  flits  through  the  heavy 
grass. 
And,  looking  forth,  she  saw,  as  in  a 
dream. 
Within  the  wood  the  moonlight's  shad- 
owy mass: 
Night's  starry  heart  yearning  to  hers 
doth  seem. 


And  the  deep  sky,  ftill-hearted  with  thi 

moon. 
Folds  round  her  all  the  happiness  of  June. 

XVI. 

What  fear  could  face  a  heaven  and  earth 
like  this? 
What  silveriest  cloud  could  hang'neath 
such  a  sky  ? 
A  tide  of  wondrous  and  unwonted  bliss 
Kolls  back  through  all  her  pulses  sud- 
denly. 
As  if  some'  sersph,  who  had  learned  to 
kiss 
From  the  fair  daughters  of  the  world 
gone  by, 
Had  wedded  so  his  fallen  light  with  hers, 
Such  sweet,  strange  joy  through  soul  and 
body  stirs. 

xni. 
Now  seek  we  Mordred  :  he  who  did  not 
fear 
The  crime,  yet  fears  the  latent  conse- 
quence : 
If  it  should  reach  a  brother  Templar's  ear. 
It  haply  might  be  made  a  good  pretence 
To  cheat  him  of  the  hope  he  held  most 
dear ; 
For  he  had  spared  no  thought's  or 
deed's  expense. 
That  by  and  by  might  help  his  wish  to 

clip 
Its  darling  bride*  —  the  high  gi^andmas- 
tership. 

XVII  I. 
The  apatliy,  ere  a  crime  resolved  is  done. 
Is  scarce  less  dreadful  than  remorse 
for  crime ; 
By  no  allurement  can  the  soul  be  won 
From  brooding  o'er  the  weary  creep  of 
time: 
Mordred  stole  forth  into  the  happy  sun. 
Striving  to  hum  a  scrap  of  Breton 
rhyme, 
But  the  sky  struck  him  speechless,  and 

he  tried 
In  vain  to  summon  up  his  callous  pride. 

XIX. 

In  the  courtyard  a  fountain  leaped  alway, 

A  Triton  blowing  jewels  through  hif 

shell 

Into  the  sunshine ;  Mordred  turned  away, 

Weary  because  the  stone  face  did  not 

tell 
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Of  wearineis,  nor  ooald  he  bear  to^^, 
Heartsick,  to  hear  the  iiatient  sink 
and  swell 
Of  winds  among  the  leaves,  or  golden  bees 
Drowidlj  hamming  in  the  orange-trees. 

XX. 

All  happy  sights  and  sounds  now  came 
to  him 
like  a  reproach  :  he  wandered  far  and 
wide, 
Following  the  lead  of  his  nnqniet  whim, 
Bat  stul  there  went  a  something  at  his 
side 
That  made  the  cool  breeze  hot,  the  sun- 
shine dim ; 
It  would  not  flee,  it  ooald  not  be  defied. 
He  could  not  see  it,  but  he  felt  it  there. 
By  the  damp  chill  that  crept  among  his 
hair. 

XXI. 

Day  wore  at  last  $  the  evening-star  arose. 
And  throbbing  in  the  sky  grew  red  and 
set ; 
Then  with  a  guilty*  wavering  step  he  goet 
To  the  hid  nook  where  they  so  oft  had 
met 
In  happier  season,  for  his  heart  well 
knows 
That  he  is  sure  to  find  poor  Margaret 
Watching  and  waiting  there  with  love- 
lorn breast 
Around  her  young  dream's  rudely  scat- 
tered nest 

xxn. 
Why  follow  here  that  crim  old  chronicle 
Which  counts  the  dagger-strokes  an<^ 
drops  of  blood  ? 
Enough  that  Maigaret  by  his  mad  steel 
fell. 
Unmoved  by  murder  from  her  trusting 
mood, 
Smiling  on  him  as  Heaven  smiles  on  Hell, 
WitC  a  sad  love,  remembering  when 
he  stood 
Kot  fallen  vet,  the  unsealer  of  her  heart, 
Of  all  her  noly  dreams  the  holiest  part 

xxiii. 
His  crime  complete,  scarce  knowing  what 
ho  did, 
(So  goes  the  tale,)  beneath  the  altar 
there 
in  the  high  church  the  stiffening  corpse 
he  hid. 
And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air. 


Like  a  scared  ghoul  out  of  the  porch  he 
slid; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots 
everywhere. 

And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  be- 
tween 

His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasting 
mien. 

xxrv. 

His  heart  went  out  within  him  like  a 

spaik 
Dropt  in  the  sea;  wherever  he  made 

bold 
To  torn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and 

staik, 
Pale  Margaret  Ijring  dead ;  the  lavish 

cold 
Of  her  loose  hair  seemed  in  the  doudj 

dark 
To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousand-fold 
More  strangely  pale  and  beautiful  she 

grew: 
Her    nlenoe    stabbed    hip    consdenoe 

through  and  through: 

XXV. 

Or  visions  of  nast  days,  — a  mother's  eyes 
That  smiled  down  on  the  fair  boy  a« 
her  knee, 
Whose  happy  upturned  face  to  hers  re- 
plies,— 
He  saw  sometimes :  or  Margaret  mourn- 
fully 
Gazed  on  him  full  of  doubt,  as  one  who 
tries 
To  crush  belief  that  does  love  ii^ury ; 
Then  she  would  wring  her  hands,  but 

soon  again 
Love's  patience  glimmered  out  through 
cloudy  pain. 

XXVI. 

Meanwhile  he  dared  not  go  and  steal  away 

The  silent,  dead-cold  witness  of  his  sin : 

He  had  not  feared  the  life,  but  that  dull 

clay, 

I     Those  open  eyes  that  showed  the  death 

within. 
Would  surely  stare  him  mad ;  yet  all  the 
day 
A  dreadful  impulse,  whence  his  will 
could  win 
No  refuge,  made  him  linffer  in  the  aisle, 
Freezing  with  his  wan  look  each  greeting 
smile. 
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xxm. 

Now,  on  the  second  day  there  w&b  to  be 
A  festival  in  church :  from  far  and  near 
Game  flocking  in  the  sunbomt  peasantry, 
And  knights  and  dames  with  stately 
antione  cheer. 
Blazing  witn  pomp,  as  if  aU  faerie 
Had  emptied  her  quaint  halls^  or,  as 
it  were, 
The  illuminated  mai]ge  of  some  old  book, 
While  we  were  gazing,  life  and  motion 
took. 

XXVIII. 

When  all  were  entered,  and  the  roving 
eves 
Of  all  were  stayed,  some  upon  laces 
bright, 
Some  on  the  priests,  some  on  the  traceries 
That  decked  the  slumber  of  a  marble 
knight, 
And  all  the  rustlings  over  that  arise 

From  recognizing  tokens  of  delight. 
When  frien<uy  glances  meet, —then  si- 
lent ease 
Spread  o'er  the  multitude  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

XXIX. 

Then  swelled  the  organ:  up  through 

choir  and  nave 
The  music  trembled  with  an  inward 

thrill 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur:  wave  on 

wave 
Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  un- 
til 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb 

it  gave. 
Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood 

still. 
And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in 

spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

XXX. 

Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed. 
That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot 
speak. 
Until,    m   grand  despair   of  what   it 
dreamed, 
In  the  agony  of  efibrt  it  doth  break, 
Yet  triumphs  breaking ;  on  it  rushed  and 
streamed 
And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when 
a  lake, 


Long  pent  among  the  mountains,  bursts 

its  walls 
And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth 

and  falls. 

xxxt. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the 
air, 
As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heav- 
ily. 
Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 
And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the 
low-hung  sky, 
It  grew  up  like  a  dartcness  everywhere, 

Filling  the  vast  cathedral ;— suddenly, 
From  the  dense  mass  a  boy*s  dear  treUe 

broke 
like  lightning,  aud  the  full-toned  choir 
awoke. 

xxxii. 

Through  goroeous  windows  shone  the 
sun  aslant, 
Briniminff  the  church  with  gold  and 
purple  mist. 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom   that   rich 
chant. 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did 
twist, 
Their  varicolored  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,   which  sank 
abyssed 
In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while,  far  be- 
low, 
The  oigan  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

xxxin. 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 
While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with 
its  song. 
So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden 
tnready 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt 
along 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow 
spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the 
throng, 
So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half 

aware 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing 
there. 

xxxrv. 

As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gathei 
round. 
Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep^ 
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rrom  which  they  deem  the  body  of  one 
drowned 
Will  be  cast  forth,  from  face  to  face 
doth  creep 

An  eaffer  dread  that  holds  all  tongnes 
last  bound 
Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched 
aimlessly, 

Heared  with  the  swinging  of  the  care- 
less sea,  — 

XXXT. 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew. 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  treesing 
awe. 
Which,  with  a  fearM  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  toward  the  altar;  damp  and 
raw 
The  air  erew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  nei^bor 
saw 
The  dreadfhl  thing  which  all  were  sure 

would  rise 
To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from 
their  eyes. 

XXXVL 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 
Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wander- 
ing blue. 
As  't  were  the  only  living  element 
In  all  the  church,  so  deep  the  stiUness 
grew; 
It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it 
went, 
Qive  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling 
through 
The  midni^t  silence  of  that  awe-struck 

air. 
More  hushed    than  death,  though  so 
much  life  was  there. ' 


zxxni. 

Nothing  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was 
heard 
Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that 
fear, 
Gentle  and  terrorleas  as  if  a  bird. 
Wakened    by  some  volcano's  glare, 
should  cheer 
The  murk  air  with  his  song;  yet  every 
word 
In  the  cathedral's  farthest  arch  seemed 


As  if  it  spoke  to  eveir  one  apart, 
Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  in  each 
heart 

XXXVIII. 

**  0  Best,  to  weary  hearts  thou  art  most 
dear  I 
0  Silence,  after  life's  bewildering  din, 
Thou  art  most  welcome,  whether  ib  the 
sear 
Days  of  our  age  thou  comest,  or  w« 
win 
Thy  poppy- wreath  in  youth !  then  where* 
fore  here 
Linger  I  yet,  once  free  to  enter  in 
At  that  wished  gate  which  gentle  Death 

doth  ope, 
Into  the  boundless  realm  of  strength  and 
hopeT 

XXXIX. 

*' Think  not  in  death  my  love  could  evw 


If  thou  wast  false,  more  need  there  is 
forme 
Still  to  be  true ;  that  slumber  weie  not 
peace. 
If  't  were  unvisited  with  dreams  of 
thee: 
And  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words 
as  these. 
Save  that  in  heaven  I  must  forever  be 
Most  comfortless  and  wretched,  seeing 

this 
Our  unbaptized  babe  shut  out  from  bliss. 

XL. 

*'  This  little  spirit  with  imploring  eyes 
Wanders  stone   the   dreary  wild  oi 

The  shadow  of  his  pain  forever  lies 
Upon  my  soul  in  this  new  dwelling- 
place; 
His  loneliness  makes  me  in  ParadiM 

More  lonely,  and,  unless  I  see  his  face. 
Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and 

die, 
Save  for  my  curse  of  immortality. 

XLI. 

"World  after  world  he  sees  around  him 
swim 
Crowded  with  happy  souls,  that  take 
no  heed 
Of  the  sad  eyes  that  from  the  night's 
faint  nm 
Qaze  sick  with  longing  on  them  as 
they  speed 
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With  ffolden  gates,  that  only  shut  on 

nim; 
And  shapes  sometimes    from  Hell's 

abysses  freed 
Flap  darkly  by  him,    with    enormous 

sweep 
Of  wines  that  roughen  wide  the  pitchy 

aeop. 

xui. 

*' J  am  a  mother,  — spirits  do  not  shake 
This  much  of  earth  from  them,  —  and 
I  must  pine 
Till  I  can  feel  his  little  hands,  and  take 
His  weary  head  upon  this  heart  of 
mine; 
Aud,  might  it  be,  fuU  gladly  for  his 
sake 
Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign, 
And  be  sliutout  of  Heaven  to  dwell  with 

him 
Forever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 

XLIII. 

*'I  strove  to  hush  my  soul,  and  would 

not  speak 
At  first,  for  thy  dear  sake ;  a  woman's 

love 
Is  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  is  weak, 


XLV. 

Then  the  pale  priests,  with  ceremony  due, 
Baptized  the  child  within  its  dreadful 

tomb 
Beneath  that  mother's  heart,  whose  in- 
stinct true 
Star-like  had  battled  down  the  triple 

gloom 
Of  sorrow,  love,  and  death :  young  maid« 

cnK,  too, 
Strewed  the  pale  corpse  with  many  a 

milk  white  bloom. 
And  parted  the  bright  hair,  and  on  the 

breast 
Crossed  the  unconscious  hands  in  sign 

of  rest. 

XLVI. 

Some  said,  that,  when  the  priest  had 
sprinkled  o'er 
The  consecrated  drops,  they  seemed  to 
hear 
A  sigh,  as  of  some  heart  from  travail 
sore 
Released,  and  then  two  voices  singing 
clear, 
Misereatw  Deus^  more  and  mors 
Fading  far  upwai-d,  and  their  ghastly 
fear 


aSS  b^  ite  w^^"oveI^mw7"ii^®"  ^*;?^.^!™  "^^   ^»*  «>««<^  « 
strove  bodies  fall 

To  smother  bitter  thoughts  mth  patience    From  souls  upspringing  to  celestial  halL 
meek. 
But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would 


rove. 
Seeking  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to 

clsim 
The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ's 

dear  name. 


"I  sit  and  weep  whOe  blessed  spirits 
sing; 
I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while  they 
praise. 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  wall  of  Heaven,  1 
fling 
My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant 
strays, 


PROMETHEUS. 

On'e  alter  one  the  stars  have  risen  and 
set, 
Sparkling   upon  the  hoarfrost  on  my 

chain : 
The  Bear,  that  prowled  all  night  about  the 

fold 
Of  the  North-star,  hath  shrunk  into  his 

den, 
Scared  by  the  blithesome  footsteps  of  the 

DawTi, 
Whose   blushing  smile   floods  all   the 

Orient ; 
And  now  bright  Lucifer  grows  less  and 
leas. 
Like  a  robted  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to  I  Into  the  heaven's  blue  quiet  deep-with- 
bring  drawn. 

Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wings'  I  Sunless  and  starless  all,  the  desert  sky 
embrace ;  I  Arches  sbove  me,  empty  as  this  heart 

But  still  he  answerenot,  and  I  but  know    For  ages  hath  been  empty  of  all  joy. 
That  Heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  in    Kxcept  to  brood  upon  its  silent  hope, 
woe.  ••  I  A«  o'er  its  hope  of  day  the  sky  doth  now 
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All  night  bare  I  heard  roioet :  deeper  yet 
The  deep  low  breathing  of  the  sileuce 

grew. 
While  all  aboat,  muffled  in  awe,  there 

stood 
Shadows,  or  forms,  or  both,  clear-felt  at 

heart. 
Bnt»  when  I  tnmed  to  front  them,  far 

aknff 
Onlyashudder  through  the  midnight  ran, 
And  the  dense  stillness  walled  me  closer 

round. 
Bat  stUl  I  heard  them  wander  up  and 

down 
That  solitude,  and  flappings  of  dusk 

wings 
Did  mingle  with  them,  whether  of  those 

hags 
Let  slip  upon  me  once  from  Hades  deep, 
Or  of  yet  direr  torments,  if  such  be, 
I  ooold  but  guess ;  and  then  toward  me 

came 
A  shape  as  of  a  woman  :  rery  pale 
It  was,  and  calm ;  its  cold  eyes  did  not 

more, 
And  mine  moved  not,  but  only  stared  ou 

them. 
Their  fixed  awe  went  through  my  brain 

like  ioe  *, 
A  skeleton  hand  seemed  clutching  at  my 

heart. 
And  a  sharp  chill,  as  if  a  dank  night  fog 
Suddenly  closed  me  in,  was  all  I  felt : 
And  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  freezing 

siffh, 
A  long,  deep,  shivering  sigh,  as  from  blue 

lips 
Stiffening  in  death,  close  to  mine  ear.    I 

thought 
Some  doom  was  close  upon  me,  and  I 

looked 
And  saw  the  red  moon  through  the  heavy 

mist. 
Just  setting,  and  it  seemed  as  it  were 

falling, 
Dr  reeling  to  its  fall,  so  dim  and  dead 
And  palsy-struck  it  looked.      Then  all 

sounds  mcigod 
Into  the  rising  surges  of  the  pines. 
Which,  leagues  below  me,  clothing  the 

gaunt  loins 
Of  ancient  Caucasus  with  hairy  stren^, 
Sent  up  a  murmur  in  the  morning  wind, 
Sad  as  the  wail  that  from  the  populous 

earth 
All  day  and  night  to  high  Olympus  soars, 
Fit  incense  to  tny  wicked  throne,  O  Jove  1 


Thy  hated  name  is  tossed  once  mors  in 
scorn 

From  off  my  lips,  for  I  will  tell  thy  doom. 

And  are  these  tears  t    Nay,  do  not  tri- 
umph, Jove ! 

They  are  wrung  from  me  but  by  the  ago- 
nies 

Of  prophecy,  like  those  sparse  drops 
which  fall 

From  clouds  in  travail  of  the  lightnings 
when 

The  great  wave  of  the  storm  high-curled 
and  black 

Rolls  steadily  onward  to  its  thunderous 
bnsak. 

Wliy  art  thou  made  a  god  ol^  thou  poor 
type 

Of  anger,  and  revenge,  and  cunninff  force  t 

True  Power  was  never  bom  of  bmtiith 
Strenffth, 

Nor  sweet  Truth  suckled  at  the  shaggy 
dun 

Of  that  old  she-wolt    Are  thy  thunder- 
bolts. 

That  quell  the  darkness  for  a  space,  so 
stronff 

As  the  prevailing  patience  of  meek  Light, 

Who,  with  the  invincible  tenderness  of 
peace. 

Wins  it  to  be  a  portion  of  herself  t 

Why  art  thou  made  a  god  of^  thou,  who 
hast 
!  The  never-sleepinff  terror  at  thy  heart, 
'  That  birthright  of  aU  tyrants,  worse  to 
bear 

Than  this  thy  ravening  bird  on  which  I 
smile  ? 

Tnou  swear'st  to  free  me,  if  I  will  unfold 
1  What  kind  of  doom  it  is  whose  omen  flits 
'  Across  thy  heart,  as  o'er  a  troop  of  doves 
j  The  fearful  shadow  of  the  kite.    What 

need 
;  To  know  that  truth  whose  knowledge 
cannot  save  ? 

Evil  its  errand  hath,  as  well  as  Qood ; 

When  thine  is  finished,  thou  art  known 
no  more : 

There  is  a  higher  purity  than  thou. 

And  higher  purity  is  greater  strenffth  : 

Thy  nature  is  thy  doom,  at  whidi  thy 
heart 

Trembles  behind  the  thick  wall  of  thy 
might 

Let  man  but  hope,  and  thou  art  straight- 
way chilled 

With  thought  of  that  drear  silence  and 
deep  night 
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Which,  like  s  dretm,  ahftl]  swallow  thee 

and  thine : 
Let  man  but  wiU,  and  thou  art  god  no 

more, 
More  capable  of  ruin  than  the  gold 
And  ivory  that  image  thee  on  earth. 
He  who  hurled  down   the  monstrous 

Titan-brood 
Blinded  with   lightnings,   with    rou£^ 

thunders  stunned. 
Is  weaker  than  a  simple  human  thought. 
My  slender  voice  can  shake  thee,  as  the 


That  seems  but  apt  to  stir  a  maid(>n*s  hair, 
Sways  huge  Oceanus  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
For  I  am  still  Prometheus,  and  foreknow 
In  my  wise  heart  the  end  and  doom  of  alL 


Tes,  I  am  still  Prometheus,  wiser  grown 
By  years  of  solitude,  —  that  holds  apart 
The  past  and  future,  giving  the  soul  room 
To  search  into  itseu,  —  and  long  com- 
mune 
With  this  eternal  silence ;  — more  a  god, 
In  my  long-suffering  and  strength  to  meet 
With  equal  front  the  direst  shafts  of  fate. 
Than  thou  in  thy  faint-hearted  despot- 
ism, 
Girt  with  thy  baby-toys  of  force  and 

wrath. 
Tes,  I  am  that  Prometheus  who  brought 

down 
The  light  to  man,  which  thou,  in  selfish 

fear, 
Hadst  to  thyself  usurped,  —  his  by  sole 

right, 
For  Man  hath  right  to  all  save  Tyr- 
anny,— 
And  which  shall  free  him  yet  from  thy 

frail  throne. 
Tyrants  are  but  the  spawn  of  Ignorance, 
Begotten  by  the  slaves  they  trample  on. 
Who,  could  they  win  a  gummer  of  the 

light. 
And  see  that  Tyranny  is  always  weak- 
ness. 
Or  Fear  with  its  own  bosom  ill  at  ease. 
Would  laugh  away  in  scorn  the  sand- 
wove  chain 
Which  their  own  blindness  feigned  for 

adamant 
Wrong  ever  builds  on  quicksands,  but 

the  Eight 
To  the  firm  centre  layB  its  moveless  base. 
The  tfnjat  trembles,  if  the  air  but  stir 
The  mnocent  ringlets  of  a  child's  free 
hair. 


And  crouches,  when  the  thought  of  some 

great  spirit. 
With  world-wide  murmur,  like  a  rising 

gale. 
Over  men's  hearts,  as  over  standing  corn, 
Rushes,  and  bends  them  to  its  own  strong 

wilL 
So  shall  some  thought  of  mine  yet  circle 

earth. 
And  puff  away  thy  crumbling  altars, 

Jove! 

And,  wouldst  thou  know  <^  my  su- 
preme revenge. 
Poor   tyrant,   even   now  dethroned  in 

heart, 
Realmless  in  soul,  as  tyrants  ever  are. 
Listen !  and  tcU  me  if  this  bitter  peak. 
This  never-glutted  vulture,  and  these 

chains 
Shrink  not  before  it ;  for  it  shall  befit 
A   sorrow-taught,  unconquered    Titan- 
heart 
Men,  when  their  death  is  on  them,  seem 

to  stand 
On  a  precipitous  crag  that  overhangs 
The  abyss  of  doom,  and  in  that  depth 

to  see. 
As  in  a  glass,  the  features  dim  and  vast 
Of  things  to  come,  the  shadows,  as  it 

seems. 
Of  what  have  been.    Death  ever  fronts 

the  wise ; 
Not  fearfully,  but  with  clear  pronuses 
Of  lazger  life,  on  whose  broad  vans  up- 
borne. 
Their  outlook  widens,  and  they  see  be- 
yond 
The  horizon  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
Even  to  the  very  source   and  end  of 


Such  am  1  now:  immortal  woe  hath 

made 
My  heart  a  seer,  and  my  soul  a  judge 
Between  the  substance  and  the  shadow 

of  Truth. 
The  sure  supremeness  of  the  Beautiful, 
By  all  the  martyrdoms  made  doubly  sure 
Of  such  as  I  am,  this  is  my  revenge, 
AVhich  of  my  wrongs  builds  a  triumphal 

arch. 
Through  which  I  see  a  sceptre  and  a 

throne. 
The  pipings  of  glad  shepherds  on  the 

hilu. 
Tending  the  flocks  no  more  to  bleed  Un 

Siee, — 
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The  aongs  of  maidens  preHiiig  with  white 

feet 
The  vintage  on  thine  altars  ponied  no 

more, — 
The  mnnnurons  bliss  of  lovers,  under- 
neath 
Dim    fftapevine    bowers,    whose    rosy 

bunches  press 
Not  half  80  closely  their  warm  cheeks, 

unnaled 
By  thoojgnts  of  thy  bmte    Inst, — the 

hive-like  hum 
Of  peaceful  commonwealths,  where  sun- 
burnt ToU 
Reaps  for  itself  the  rich  earth  made  its 

own 
By  its  own  labor,  lightened  with  glad 

hymns 
To  an  omnipotence  which  thy  mad  bolts 
Would  cope  with  as  a  spatk  with  the 

vast  sea, — 
Even  the  spirit  of  free  love  and  peace. 
Duty's  sure  recompense  throng  life  and 

death,— 
These  are  such  harvests  as  all  master- 
spirits 
BoKp,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no 

less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands 

not  theirs; 
These  are  the  bloodless  daggers  where- 
withal 
They  stab  fallen  tyrants,  this  their  high 

revenge: 
For  their  b^  part  of  life  on  earth  is 

when. 
Long  after  death,  prisoned  and  pent  no 

more. 
Their  thou^ts,  their  wild  dreams  even, 

havebeoome 
Part  of  the  necessary  air  men  breathe : 
When,  like  the  moon,  herself  behind  a 

cloud. 
They  shed  down  light  before  us  on  life's 

sea, 
That  cheers  us  tP  steer  onward  still  in 

hope. 
Earth  witn  her  twining  memories  ivies 

o'er 
Their  holy  sepulchres ;  the  chainless  sea, 
In  tempest  or  wide  calm,  repeats  their 

thoujgpits; 
The  lightnmg  and  the  thunder,  all  free 

things. 
Have  legends  of  them  for  the  ears  of 

men. 
AU  other  glories  sie  as  falling  stars. 


But  universal  Kature  watches  theirs : 
Such  strength  is  won  by  love  of  human 
kind. 

Not  that  I  feel  that  hunger  after  fame^ 
Which  souls  of  a  half-greatness  are  beset 

with; 
But  that  the  memory  of  noble  deeds 
Cries  shame  upon  the  idle  and  the  vile. 
And  keeps  the  heart  of  Man  forever  up 
To  the  heroic  level  of  old  time. 
To  be  forgot  at  first  is  little  pain 
To  a  heart  conscious  of  such  nigh  intent 
As  must  be  deathless  on  the  li]^  of  men ; 
But,  having  been  a  name,  to  sink  and  be 
A  something  which  the  world  can  do 

without, 
Which,  having  been  or  not,  would  never 

change 
The  lightest  pulse  of  fate, —this  is  in* 

deed 
A  cup  of  bitterness  the  worst  to  taste. 
And  this  thy  heart  shall  empty  to  the 


Endless  despair  shall  be  thy  Caucasus, 
And  memoiy  thy  vulture ;  thou  wilt  find 
Oblivion  fiar  lonelier  than  this  peak. 
Behold  thy  destiny!    Thou  think'st  it 

much 
That  I  should  brave  thee,  miserable  cod ! 
But  I  have  braved  a  mightier  than  wou, 
Even  the  tempting  of  this  soaring  heart, 
Which  might  have  made  me,  scarcely 

less  than  thou, 
A  god  among  my  tnrethien  weak  and 

blind. 
Scarce  less  than  thou,  a  pitiable  thing 
To  be  down-trodden  into  darkness  soon. 
But  now  I  am  above  thee,  for  thou  art 
The  bungling  workmanship  of  fear,  the 

block 
That  awes  the  swart  Barbarian ;  but  I     ^ 
Am  what  myself  have  made,  — a  nature . 

wise 
With  finding  in  itself  the  types  of  all. 
With  watching  from  the  dim  verge  of 

the  time 
What  things  to  be  are  visible  in  the 

gleams 
Thrown  forward  on  them  from  the  lumi- 
nous past, 
Wise  with  the  history  of  its  own  firail 

heart. 
With  reverence  and  with  sorrow,  and 

with  love. 
Broad  as  the  world,  for  freedom  and  for 
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Thou  tod  ftll  strength  shall  cramble, 

except  Love, 
By  whom,  and  for  whose  glory,  ye  shall 

cease: 
And,  when  thou  *rt  bat  a  weary  ynoaning 

hoard 
From  out  the  pitiless  gloom  of  Chaos,  1 
Shall  be  a  power  and  a  memory, 
A  name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a 

light 
Unsetting  as  the  pole-star,  a  great  voice 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the 

fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with 

wrong, 
Clesr  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Far  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live 

on 
In  kindred  spirits,  giving  them  a 'sense 
Of  boundless  power  from  boundless  suf- 
fering wrung : 
And  many  a  glazing  eye  shall  smile  to 

The  memory  of  my  triumph  (for  to  meet 
Wrong  with  endurance,  and  to  overcome 
The  present  with  a  heart  that  looks  be- 
yond. 
Are  triumph),  like  a  prophet  caf:»le,  perch 
U|)on  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Uignt. 
Evil  springs  up,  and  flowers,  and  bears 

no  seed. 
And  feeds  the  green  earth  with  its  swifL 

decay, 
Leaving  it   richer   for   the   growth  of 

truth; 
But  Good,   once  put  in  action  or  in 

thought. 
Like  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs 

shed  down 
The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest.     Thou,  weak 

ffodt 
Shalt  lade  and  be  foigotten  f  but  this 

soul, 
Fresh-living  still  in  the  serene  abyss, 
In  every  heaving  shall   partake,   that 

grows 
From  heart  to  heart  among  the  sons  of 

men, —      ' 
As  the  ominous  hum  before  the  earth- 
quake runs 
Far  through  the  Mg&ui  from  roused  isle 

to  u«le,  — 
Foreboding  wreck  to  palaces  and  shrines, 
And  mighty  rents  in  many  a  cavernous 

error 
That  darkens  the  free  light  to  man  : — 

This  heart. 


Unscarred  by  thy  grim  vultore,  as  the 

truth 
Grows  but  more  lovely  'neath  the  beaks 

and  claws 
Of  Harpies  blind  that  fain  world  soil  it, 

shaU 
In  all  the  throbbing  exultations  share 
That  wait  on  freedom's  triumphs,  and 

in  all 
The  glorious  agonies  of  martyr-siiirits. 
Sharp  lightning-throes  to  split  the  jag- 
ged clouds 
That  veil  the  future,  showing  them  the 

end. 
Pain's  thorny  crown  for  constancy  and 

truth. 
Girding  the  temples  like  a  wreath  of 

stars. 
This  is  a  thought,  that,  like  the  fabled 

laurel. 
Makes  my  faitli  thunder-proof;  and  thy 

dread  bolts 
Fail  on  me  like  the  silent  flakes  of  snow 
On  the  hoar  bi-ows  of  aged  C^aucasus: 
But,  oh,  thought  lar  more  blissful,  they 

can  rend 
This  cloud  of  flesh,  and  make  my  soul  a 

star! 

Unleash  thy  crouching  thunders  now, 

0  Jove  I 
Free  this  high  heart,  which,  a  poor  cap- 
tive long, 
Doth  knock  to  be  let  fortli,  this  heart 

which  still, 
In  its  invincible  manhood,  overtops 
Thy  puny  godship,  as  this  mountain  doth 
The  pines  that  moss  its  roots.    O,  even 

now. 
While  from  my  peak  of  suffering  I  look 

down, 
Beholding  with  a  far-spread    gush  of 

hope 
The  sunnse  of  that  Beauty,  iu  whose 

face, 
Shone  all  around  with  love,  no  man  shall 

look 
But  straightway  like  a  god  he  be  uplift 
Unto  the  throne  long  empty  for  his  sake. 
And  clearly  oft  foreshadowed  in  brave 

dreams 
By  his  free  inv^-ard  nature,  which  nor 

thou. 
Nor  any  anarch  after  thee,  can  bind 
From  working  its  great  doom, — now, 

now  set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  but  to  become 
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fkrt  of  that  awfiil  Pnwnoe  which  doth 

haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrants,  to  scare  ofF, 
With  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whisper- 

ings 
And  hideous  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace. 
All  but  the  loathed  forefeeling  of  blank 

death, — 
Part  of  that  sjnrit  which  doth  erer  brood 
In  patient  calm  on  the  unpilfered  nest 
Of  man*s  deen  heart,  till  mighty  thoughts 

grow  fledged 
To  sail  with  darkening  shadow  o*er  the 

world. 
Filling  with  dread  such  souls  as  dare  not 

trust 
In  the  unfailing  eneray  of  Good, 
Until  they  swoops  and  their  pale  quarry 

make 
Of  some  o'erbloated  wrong, — that  sj^t 

which 
Scatters  great  hopes  in  the  seed-field  of 


Like  acorns  among  pain,  to  grow  and  be 
A  roof  for  freedom  m  all  coming  time ! 

But  no.  this  cannot  be ;  for  ages  yet, 
In  solitude  unbroken,  shall  I  hear 
The  angr^  Caspian  to  the  Euxine  shout, 
And  Euxine  answer  with  a  muffled  roar, 
On  either  side  storming  the  giant  walls 
Of  Caucasus  with  leagues  of  climbing 

foam 
(Less,  from  my  height,  than  flakes  of 

downy  snowX 
That  draw  back  baffled  but  to  hurl  again, 
Snatched  up  in  wrath  and  horrible  tur- 
moil, 
Mountain  on  mountain,  as  the  Titans 

erst. 
My  brethren,  sealing  the  high  seat  of 

JoTe, 
Heared   Pelion  upon  Ossa's  shoulders 

broad 
In  vain  emprise.    The  moon  will  come 

and  go 
With  her  monotonous  vicissitude ; 
Once  boautifhl,  when  I  was  free  to  walk 
Among  my  fellows,  ^d  to  interchange 
The  influence  benign  of  loving  eyes. 
But  now  by  aged  use  grown  weuisome ; — 
False  thought !  most  false  i  for  how  could 

I  endure 
These  crawling  centuries  of  lonely  woe 
Unshamed  by  weak  complainings  but  for 

thesb 


Loneliest,  save  me,  of  all  created  things, 
Mild-eyed  Astarte,  my  best  comforter, 
With  thy  pale  smile  of  sad  benignity ! 

Year  after  year  will  pass  away  and 


To  me,  in  mine  etemil  agony, 

But  as  the  shadows  of  dumb  lummei 

clouds. 
Which  I  have  watched  so  often  darken* 

ing  o*er 
The  vast  Sarmatian  plain,  league-wide 

at  first. 
But,  with  still  swiftness,  lessening  on 

and  on 
Till  cloud  and  shadow  meet  and  mingle 

where 
The  gray  horizon  fades  into  the  sky. 
Par,  far  to  northward.    Yes,  for  ages  yet 
Must  I  lie  here  upon  my  altar  hu^e, 
A  sacrifice  for  man.    Sottow  will  he. 
As  it  hath  been,  his  portion;  endless 

doom. 
While  the  immortal  with  the  mortal 

.     linked 
Dreams  of  its  wings  and  pines  for  what 

it  dreams. 
With  upward  yearn  unceasing.    Better 

so: 
For  wisdom  is  stem  sorrow's  peMent 

child. 
And  empire  over  self,  and  all  the  deep 
Strong  cliarities  that  make  men  sesji 

like  gods ; 
And  love,  that  makes  them  be  gods, 

from  her  breasts 
Sucks  in  the  milk  that  makes  mankind 

one  blood. 
Good  never  comes  munized,  or  so  it 

seems, 
Having  two  faces,  as  some  images  . 
Are  carved,  of  foolish  gods;  one  hot 

is  ill; 
But  one  heart  lies  beneath,  and  that  is 

good. 
As  are  all  hearts,  when  we  explore  their 

depths. 
Therefore,  great  heart,  bear  up  1  thou  art 

but  type 
Of  what  all  lofty  spirits  endure,  that  fain 
Would  win  men  hack  to  strength  and 

peace  throu^^  love : 
Each  hath  his  londy  peak,  and  on  each 

heart 
Envy,  or  scorn,  or  hatred,  tears  lifelong 
With  vulture  beak ;  yet  the  hi|^  soul  is 

left; 
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And  ftith,  whicli  is  bat  hope  grown 

wise,  and  love 
And  patience  which  at  last  shall  oyer- 

come. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  KINO  ADMBTUB. 

There  came  a  jonth  npon  the  earth. 

Some  thousand  vears  ago, 
Whose    slender    hands    were   nothing 

worth. 
Whether  to  ploogh,  or  reap,  or  sow. 

Upon  an  empty  tortoise-shell 

He  stretched  some  chords,  and  drew 
Music  that  made  men's  boscmis  swell 
Fearless,  or  brimmed  their  eyes  with 
dew. 

Then  King  Admetus,  one  who  had 

Pure  taste  by  right  divine. 
Decreed  his  singing  not  too  bad 
To  hear  between  the  cups  of  wine  : 

And  so,  well  pleased  with  being  soothed 

Into  a  sweet  half-sleep, 
Three  tiroes  his  kingly  beud  he  smoothed, 
And  made  him  viceroy  o'er  his  sheep. 

His  words  were  simple  words  enough,      | 
And  yet  he  used  them  so,  i 

That  what  in  other  mouths  was  rough 
In  his  seemed  musical  and  low. 

Men  called  him  but  a  shiftless  youth. 

In  whom  no  good  they  saw ; 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 
They  made  his  careless  words  their  law. 

They  knew  not  how  he  learned  at  all, 

For  idly,  hour  by  hour. 
He  sat  and  watched  the  dead  leaves  faU, 
Or  mused  upon  a  common  flower. 

It  seemed  the  loveliness  of  things 

Did  teach  him  all  their  use. 
For,  in  mere  weeds,  and  stones,  and 


Earth  seemed  more  sweet  to  live  npoo. 
More  full  of  love,  because  of  him. 

And  day  by  dav  more  holy  grew 
Each  spot  wnere  he  had  trod. 
Till  after-poets  only  knew 
Their  first-bom  brother  as  a  god. 


spnngs. 
He  found  a  healing  power  profuse. 

Men  granted  that  his  speech  was  wise, 

But,  when  a  glance  tney  caught        « 
Of  his  slim  grace  and  woman's  eyes. 
They  laughed,  and  called  him  good-for- 
naught 

Yet  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 
And  e'en  his  memory  dim. 


THE  TOKEN. 

It  is  a  mere  wild  rosebud. 

Quite  sallow  now,  and  dry. 
Yet  there 's  something  wondrous  in  it, 

Some  gleams  of  days  gone  by. 
Dear  sights  and  sounds  that  are  to  me 
The  very  moons  of  memory, 
And  stir  my  heart's  blood  far  below 
Its  short-lived  waves  of  joy  and  woe. 

Lips  must  fade  and  rosea  wither. 

All  sweet  times  be  o'er; 
They    only     smile,    and,    murmuiing 
«*  Thither  I" 

Stay  with  us  no  more : 
And  yet  oiUinies  a  look  or  smile, 
Forgotten  in  a  kiss's  while. 
Years  after  from  the  dark  will  start. 
And  flash  across  the  trembling  heart. 

I  Thou  hast  given  me  man^  roses, 
{     But  never  one,  like  this, 

O'erfloods  both  sense  and  spirit 
With  such  a  deep,  wild  bliss ; 

We  must  have  instincts  that  glean  up 

Sparse  drops  of  this  life  in  the  cup, 
j  Whose  taste  shall  give  us  all  that  we 

Can  prove  of  immortality. 

Earth's  stablest  things  are  shadows, 

And,  in  the  life  to  come, 
Hnply  some  chance-saved  trifle 

May  tell  of  this  old  home : 
As  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  find. 
In  a  dark  crevice  of  the  mind. 
Some  relic,  which,  fons  pondered  o*er, 
Hints  faintly  at  a  life  before. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  RAILROAD  CAR. 

He  spoke  of  Bums:  men  rude  and 

rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple 
stuff". 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 


AK  IKCIDVHT  IN  A  BAILKOAD  CAB. 
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And,  when   he  read,  they  forwtrd 

leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears, 
Hii  hrook-uke  songs  whom  glory  never 
weaned 
From  hmnUe  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-hke,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard. 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  hard. 

It  was  a  siffht  for  sin  and  wrong 
And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  oar  faith  more  pnre  and 
strong 
In  high  humanity. 

I  thought,  these  men  will  canr  hence 
Promptinf^s  their  former  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beau^,  trath,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side 
Freely  among  his  children  all, 
And  always  hearts  are  lying  open  wide, 
'Wherein  some  grains  may  falL 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 
Of  a  more  true  and  open  life. 
Which  borst,  nnlooked  for,  into  high- 
sealed  deeds, 
"^th  wayside  beanty  rife. 

We  find  within  these  sools  of  onrs 

Some  wild  germs  of  a  hi^er  birth. 

Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear 

flowers 

Whose  fragrance  fills  the  earth. 

Within  the  hearts  of  all  men  lie 
These  promises  of  wider  bliss, 
Which  blossom  into  hopes  that  cannot 
die.  *^ 

In  sonny  hoars  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  migestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began. 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 
The  aagel  heart  of  man. 

And  thas,  among  the  antoaeht  poor, 
Great  deeds  and  feelings  fina  a  home, 
That  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

0,  mighty  brother-sool  of  man. 
Where'er  thoa  art,  in  low  or  high, 


Thy  skyey  arches  with  exalting  span 
O'er-roof  infinity  1 

All  thonghts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul. 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  tne  whole : 

In  his  wide  brain  the  feeling  deep 
That  stroffiled  on  the  many  s  tongoe 
Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  suiges 
leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feeling,  —  wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  md. 
And,  narrowing  up  to  thought,  stands 
glorified, 
A  moveless  pyramid. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray,  who  deems 
That  every  hone,  which   rises   and 
grows  broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse 
streams 
From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

God  wills,  man  hopos:  in  common 

souls 
Hope  is  but  vague  and  undefined. 
Till  from  the  poet's  tongue  the  message 
rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kind. 

Kever  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride 
and  fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thouffhts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or 
three 
High  souls,   like  those  fiir  stars  that 
come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century ;  — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  ft^  nature  in  the 
weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men  ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line. 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art. 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood 
shine 
In  the  untutored  heart 
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He  who  doth  this,  in  Tent  or  proae, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with 
those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


'    BHCBCUa 

God  sends  his  teachers  unto  evenr  sge, 
To  eveiy  dime,  and  every  race  of  men, 
With  revelationii  fitted  to  their  erowth 
And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm 

of  Truth 
Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race : 
Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath 

swayed 
The  life  of  men,  and  given  it  to  grasp 
The  master-key  of   Knowledge,   rever- 
ence. 
Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of 

right; 
Else  never  had  the  eager  soul,  which 

loathes 
The  slothful  down  of  pampered  igno- 
rance, 
Ffvnnd  in  it  even  a  moment's  fitful  rest 

There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human 

heart 
Which  makes  that  all  the  fables  it  hath 

coined. 
To  iustify  the  reign  of  its  belief 
And   strengthen  it    by  beauty's  right 

divine. 
Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mystic  gift, 
Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful 

hands. 
Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of 

truth. 
For,  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain, 
But  all  things  have  within  their  hull  of 

use 
A  wisdom  and  a  meaning  which  may 

speak 
Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 
Of  spirit ;  so,  in  whatsoe'er  the  heart 
Hatn  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself. 
To  make  its  inspirations  suit  its  creed, 
And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood 

wnng 
Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 
A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals, 
Not   less    than  her  own  works,   pure 

gleams  of  light 
And  earnest  parables  of  inward  lore. 
Hear  now  this  fledry  legend  of  old  Greece, 


As  full  of  gracious  youth  and  beaatj 

still 
As  the  immortal  freshness  of  that  grace 
Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  iriexe. 

A  youth  named  Bhcecus,  wandering  in 

the  wood. 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fall, 
And,  feeling  pi^  of  so  fair  a  tree, 
He  propped  its  gray  trunk  with  admir- 
ing care. 
And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered 

on. 
But,  as  he  turned,  he  heard  a  voice  be- 
hind 
That  murmured  "  RhoBCUS  I "    'T  was  as 

if  the  leaves. 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  mur- 
mured It, 
And,  while  he  paused  bewUdered,  yet 

again 
It  murmured  "  Rlioecus ! "  softer  than  a 

breeze. 
He  started  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  nappy 

dream 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  wanu 

glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy 

oak. 
It  seemed  a  woman's  shape,  yet  far  too 

fair 
To  be  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with 

gods. 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  there. 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To    feel  the  guilt- bom  earthliness  of 

i^me. 
*'  Bhoecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  tree," 
Thus  she  Ix^n,  dropping  her  low-toned 

words 
Serene,  and  full,  and  clear,  as  drops  of 

dew, 
'*  And  Tv-ith  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and 

die; 
The  rain  and  sunshine  are  mjr  caterers. 
Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life? 
Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilj,  that  1  can 

give. 
And  with  a  thankftd  joy  it  shall  bt 

thine." 

Then  Rhoecns,  with  a  flutter  at  the 
heart, 
Yet,  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty, 
bold, 
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Answered:  "Wliat  is  there  that  can 

satisfy 
The  endless  craying  of  the  soul  but  love  ? 
Give  me  Uiy  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Which  mnst  be  evermore  my  nature's 

After  a  little  pause  she  said  again, 

But  with  a  glimpee  of  sadness  in  her 

tone, 
"  I  give  it,  BhoBcns^  though  s  perilous 

gift; 
An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  me  here. " 
And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he 

could  see 
But  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  shad- 
owy oak, 
And  not  a  sound  came  to  hiB  straining 

ears 
But  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves. 
And  far  awav  upon  an  emerald  slope 
Tlie  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

Kow,  in  those  days  of  simpleness  and 

faith. 
Men  did  not  think  that  happy  things 

were  dreams 
Because  they  overstepped  the  narrow 

bourn 
Of  likelihood,  but  reverently  deemed 
Nothing  too  wondrous  or  too  beautifol 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart 
So  Khoecus  made  no  doubt  that  he  was 

blest. 
And  all  alons  unto  the  city's  gate 
Earth  seemed  to  spring  beneath  him  as 

he  walked. 
The  dear,  broad  sky  looked  bluer  than 

its  wont, 
And  he  could  scarce  believe  he  had  not 

wings. 
Such  sunshine  seemed  to  glitter  through 

his  veins 
Instead  of  blood,  so  light  he  felt  and 

strange. 

Young  Rhoecus  had  a  faithful  heart 
enough. 

But  one  tluis  in  the  present  dwelt  too 
much. 

And,  taking  with  bliths  welcome  what- 
soe'er 

Chance  gave  of  joy,  was  wholly  bound 
in  that, 

Like  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale, 

Deemed  it  the  world,  and  never  looked 
beyond. 

So,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 


Some  comrades  who  were  playing  ttt  the 
dice. 

He  joined  them,  and  foigot  all  else  be- 
side. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  mer- 

riest, 
And  RhoBcus,  who  had  met  but  sorry 

luck. 
Just  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy 

throw. 
When  through  the  room  there  hummed 

a  yellow  bee 
That  buoed  about  his  ear  with  down- 
dropped  legs 
As  if  to  ught    And  Bhoecus  laughed 

and  said, 
Feelinff  how  red  and  flushed  he  was  with 

loss, 
**  By  Venus !  does  he  take  me  for  a 

rose?" 
And  brushed  him  off  with  rough,  im* 

patient  hand. 
But  still  the  bee  came  back,  and  thrice 

again 
Rhcecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing 

wrath. 
Then   through   the  window  flew  the 

wounded  bee. 
And  Rhoecus,  tracking  him  with  angr* 

eyes. 
Saw  a  sharp  mountain-peak  of  Thcssaly 

hofthe       • 

y  the 

heart, 


Against  the  red  disk  of  the  settins  sun ,  — 
And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his 


As  if  its  very  walk  had  caved  away. 
Without  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing 

forth, 
Ran  madlv  through  the  city  and  the  gate. 
And  o'er  the  plain,  which  now  the  wood's 

long  snade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad 

and  dim. 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city's  walL 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he 
reached  the  tree, 

And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  once 
more 

The  low  voice  murmur  *' Rhoecus  I "  close 
at  hand : 

Whereat  he  looked  around  him,  but  could 
see 

Naught  but  the  deepeni\)g  ^ooms  be- 
neath the  oak. 

Then  si^^ed  the  voio^  *<0  RhoeonsI 
nevermore 
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Slutlt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night. 
Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee 

with  a  love 
More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  up  with  nectar  any  mortal  heart : 
But  thou  didst  scorn  my  humble  mes- 
senger. 
And  sent'st  him  back  to  me  with  bruised 

wings. 
We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 
We  ever  ask  an  undividc^d  love. 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's 

works 
Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from 

all. 
Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me 


Then  Hhoecus  beat  his  breast,  and 
ffroaned  aloud, 
And  cned,  **  Be  pitiful !  forgive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  1  shall  never  need  it 

more !  ** 
"  Alas ! "  the  voice  returned,  *"t  is  thou 

art  blind, 
Kot  I  unmerciful ;  I  can  forgive, 
Bat  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit's 

eyes; 
Only  the  soul  hath  power  o'er  itself." 
With  that  again  there  murmured  "Nev- 
ermore!" 
And  Rhoecus  after  heard  no  other  sound, 
Except  the  rattling  of  the  oak's  crisp 

leaves, 
Like  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore. 
Raking  the  sea-worn   pebbles  up  and 

down. 
The  night  had  gathered  round  him:  o'er 

the  plain 
The  city  sparkled  with  its   thousand 

lights. 
And  sounds  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 
Harshlv  and  like  a  curse;  above,  the  sky. 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars,      , 
Deepened,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the  j 
breeze :  ' 

Beauty  was  all   around  him  and  de- 
light. 
But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  earth. 


THE   FALOOK. 

I  KNOW  a  falcon  svrift  and  peerless 
As  e'er  yraa  cradled  in  the  pine; 

No  bird  had  ever  eye  so  fearless, 
Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine. 


The  winds  not  better  love  to  pilot 
A  cloud  with  molten  pAd  aerrun* 

Than  him,  a  little  bummg  islet, 
A  star  above  the  coming  sun. 

For  with  a  lark's  heart  he  doth  tower, 
Bv  a  glorious  upward  instinct  drawn ; 

No  bee  nestles  deeper  in  the  flower 
Than  he  in  the  bursting  rose  of  dawn. 

No  harmless  dove,  no  bird  that  singeth, 
Shudders  to  see  him  overhead ; 

The  rush  of  his  fierce  swoopins  bringeth 
To  innocent  hearts  no  thrill  of  dread. 

Let  fraud  and  wrong  and  baseness  shiver, 
For  still  between  them  and  the  sky 

The  falcon  Truth  hangs  poised  forever 
And  marks  them  wiQi  nis  vengeful  eye. 


TRIAL. 
I. 

Whsther  the  idle  prisoner  through  his 

grate 
Watches  the  waving  of  the  grass-tuft 

small. 
Which,  having  colonized  its  rift  i*  th' 

wall. 
Accepts  God's  dole  of  good  or  evil  fate. 
And  from  the  sky's  just  helmet  draws  its 

lot 
Daily  of  shower  or  sunshine,  cold  or 

hot ; — 
AVhether  the  closer  captive  of  a  creed, 
Cooped  up  from  birth  to  grind  out  end* 

less  chaff. 
Sees  through  his  treadmill-ban  the  noon- 
day laugh. 
And  feels  in  vain  his  crumpled  pinions 

breed;  — 
Whether  the  Georgian  slave  look  up  and 

mark, 
With  bellying  sails  puffed  full,  the  tall 

cloud -oai'k 
Sink   northward   slowly,  —  thou  alone 

seem'st  good. 
Fair  only  thou,  0  Freedom,  whose  desire 
Can  light  in  muddiest  souls  quick  seeds 

of  fire. 
And  strain  life's  chords  to  the  old  heroic 

mood. 

II. 
Yet  are  there  other  gifts  more  fair  than 

thine. 
Nor  can  I  count  him  happiest  who  hat 

never 
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Been  fofoed  with  hit  own  hand  hie  chiins 

toaeyor, 
And  for  himaelf  find  oat  the  way  divine ; 
He  never  knew  the  aspirer's  glorious 

He  never  earned  the  strnggWe  priceless 

Rains. 
0,  bloek  by  block,  with  sore  and  sharp 

endeavor. 
Lifelong  wo  build  these  human  natures 

up 
Into  a  temple  fit  for  F^:«edom's  shrine, 
And  Trial  ever  consecrates  the  cup 
Wherefrom  we  pour  her  •acrificiaf  ¥rine. 


A  OLANCI  BEHIND  THl  OUBTAIK. 

Wb  see  hut  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life. 
And  hcAdlcss  of  the  endroling  spirit- 
world, 
Which,  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows 

in  us 
An  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  pur- 
poses. 
From  one  stage  of  our  beins  to  the  next 
We  pass  nnconsciouso'cr  a  slender  bridge. 
The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands, 
Which  cruroblos  down  behind  us ;  look- 
ing back, 
We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between, 
And,  marvelling  how  we  won  to  where 

we  stand, 
Content  ourselves  to  call  the  builder 

Chance. 
We  trace  the  wisdom  to  the  apple's  fall, 
Kot  to  the  birth-throes  of  a  mighty 

Truth 
Which,  for  long  ages  in  blank  Chaos 

dumb. 
Yet  yearned  to  be  incarnate,  and  had 

found 
At  last  a  spirit  meet  to  be  the  womb 
From  which  it  might  be  bom  to  bless 

mankind,  — 
Not  to  the  soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 
The  hoarded  thoughtfnlness  of  earnest 

years. 
And  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight 

more 
To  blossom  fully. 

But  whence  came  that  ray? 
We  call  our  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  to  name  our  high  successes  sa 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souls  are  Fate, 

4 


And  have  predestined  sway :  all  other 

thinp. 
Except  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
For  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  Qod 
Still  movinff  in  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  unfallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought,  to  beckon  us  be- 
yond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known. 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end. 
As  all  things  must  that  overrule  the  soul. 
And  for  a  space  unseat  the  helmsman, 

WiU.^ 
The  fate  of  England  and  of  freedom  once 
Seomed  wavenng  in  the  heart  of  one 

plain  man: 
One  step  of  bis,  and  the  great  dial-hand. 
That  marks  the  destined  progress  of  the 

world 
Tn  the  eternal  round  f^m  wisdom  on 
To  higher  wisdom,  had  been  made  to 

pause 
A  liunared  years.    That  step  he  did  not 

take,— 
He  knew  not  why,  nor  we,  but  only 

God,- 
And  lived  to  make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  soberly  august, 
More  full  of  roigesty  than  any  throne^ 
Before  or  after,  of  a  British  king. 

Upon  the  pier  stood  two  stem-visaged 

men, 
Looking  to  whore   a   little   craft   lay 

moored. 
Swayed   by   the   lazy  current   of  the 

Thames, 
Which  weltered  by  in  muddy listlessness. 
Grave  men  they  were,  and  battlings  of 

fierce  thought 
Had  trampled  out  all  softness  from  their 

brows. 
And  ploughed  rough  furrows  there  before 

their  time, 
For  other  crop  than  such  as  homebred 

Peace 
Sows  broadcast  in  the  willing  soil  of 

Youth. 
Care,  not  of  self,  but  for  the  common- 
weal. 
Had  robbed  their  eyes  of  youth,  and  left 

instead 
A  look  of  patient  power  and  iron  will. 
And  something  fiercer,  too,   that  gave 

broad  hint 
Of  the  plain  weapons  girded  at  their 

sides. 
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Th«  younger  had  an  aspect  of  com* 

mand, — 
Not  such  as  trickles  down,  a  slender 

stream. 
In  the  shrank  channel  of  a  great  de- 
scent. 
But  snch  as  lies  entowered  in  heart  and 

head. 
And  an  arm  prompt  to  do  the  'hests  of 

both. 
His  was  a  brow  where  gold  were  out  of 

place. 
And  yet  it  seemed  right  worthy  of  a 

crown 
(Thongh  he  despised  snch),  were  it  only 

made 
Of  iron,  or  some  senriceable  staff 
That  woald  hare  matched  his  brownly 

ragged  face. 
The   elder,  although   such   he    hardly 

seemed 
(Care  makes  so  little  of  some  five  short 

years). 
Had  a  clear,  honest  face,  whose  roogh- 

hewn  strength 
Was  mildened  by  the  scholar's  wiser 

heart 
To  sober  courage,  such  as  best  befits 
The  unsullied  temper  of  a  well-taught 

mind, 
Yet  so  remained  that  one  could  plainly 

guess 
The  hushed  volcano  smouldering  under- 
neath. 
He  spoke :  the  other,  hearing,  kept  his 

gaze 
Still  fixed,  as  on  some  problem  in  the 

sky. 

"0  Ceomwell,  we  are  fallen  on  evil 

times! 
There  was  a  day  when  England  had  wide 

room 
For  honest  men  as  well  as  foolish  kings : 
But  now  the  uneasy  stomach  of  the  time 
Turns  squeamish  at  them  t)oth.     There- 
fore let  us 
Seek  out  that  savage  clime,  where  men 

as  yet 
Are  free :  there  sleeps  the  vessel  on  the 

tide. 
Her  lan^id  canvas  drooping  for  the 

wind; 
Give  us  but  that,  and  what  need  we  to 

fear 
This  Order  of  the  Council?    The  free 

waves 


Will  not  say  Ko  to  please  a  wayward 

king, 
Nor  will  the  winds  torn  traitors  at  his 

beck: 
All  things  are  fitly  cared  for,  and  the 

Lord 
Will  watch  as  kindly  o'er  the  exodus 
Of  us  his  servants  now,  as  in  old  time. 
We  have  no  cloud  or  fire,  and  haply  we 
May  not  pass  dry-shod   through   the 

ocean-stream ; 
But,  saved  6r  lost,  all  things  are  in  His 

hand." 
So  spake  he,  and  meantime  the  other 

stood 
With  wide  gray  eyes  still  reading  the 

blank  sir. 
As  if  upon  the  skfB  blue  wall  he  saw 
Some  mystic  sentence,  written  by  a  hand. 
Such  as  of  old  made  pale  the  Assyrian 

king. 
Girt  with  his  satraps  in  the  blazing  feast 

"Hahpdbk!   a  moment   since,  my 

purpose  was 
To  fly  with  thee,— for  I  will  call  it 

flight. 
Nor  flatter  it  with  any  smoother  name,  — 
But  something  in  me  bids  me  not  to  go; 
And  I  am  one,  thou  knowest,  who,  un- 
moved 
By  what  the  weak  deem  omens,  yet  give 

heed 
And  reverence  due  to  whatsoe'er  my  soul 
Whispers  of  warning  to  the  inner  ear. 
Moreover,  as  I  know  that  God  brings 

round 
His  purposes  in  ways  undreamed  by  us. 
And  makes  the  wicked  but  his  instru- 
ments 
To  hasten  tlieirown  swift  and  sudden  fid], 
I  see  the  beauty  of  his  providence 
In  the  King*s  order :  blind,  he  will  not 

let 
HiB  doom  part  from  him,  but  must  bid 

itstaj 
As  't  were  a  cricket,  whose  enlivening 

chirp 
He  loved  to  hear  beneath  his  very  hearth. 
Why  should  we  fly?    Nay,   why  not 

rather  stay 
And  rear  again  our   Zion's   crumbled 

walK 
Not,  as  of  old  the  walls  of  Thebes  wcm 

built, 
By   minstrel    twanging,    but,   if  need 

should  be, 
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With  the  move  potent  mnaic  of  our 
swordaf 

Think'st  thou  that  score  of  men  beyond 
these* 

daim  more  God's  care  than  all  of  Eng- 
land here  f 

"So :  when  He  moves  His  arm,  it  is  to 
aid 

Whole  peoples*  heedless  if  a  few  be 
cmaned. 

As  some  are  ever,  when  the  destiny 

Of  man  takes  one  stride  onward  nearer 
home. 

Believe  me, 'tis  the  mass  of  men  He 
loves; 

And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and 
most  want, 

Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden 
down 

Th^  most,  't  is  not  becaose  He  hides  His 
face 

From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teach- 
ers prate : 

Kot  so :  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is 
He 

Most  needed.  Men  who  seek  for  Fate 
abroad 

Are  not  so  near  His  heart  as  they  who 
dare 

Frankly  to  face  her  where  she  faces  them, 

On  theirown  threshold,  where  their  souls 
are  stronx 

To  grapple  with  and  throw  her;  as  I 
once. 

Being  yet  a  boy,  did  cast  this  punv  king, 

Who  now  has  grown  so  dotard  as  to 
deem 

That  he  can  wrestle  with  an  angry  realm. 

And  throw  the  brawned  Ant»Qs  of  men's 
rights. 

No,  Hampden !  they  have  half-way  con- 
quered Fate 

Who  go  half-way  to  meet  her, —  as 
will  I. 

Freedom  hath  ]^et  a  work  for  me  to  do ; 

So  speaks  that  inward  voice  which  never 
yet 

Spake  falsely,  when  it  urged  the  spirit  on 

To  noble  emprtbo  for  coantrr  and  man- 
kind. 

And,  for  success,  I  ask  no  mora  than 
this,— 

To  bear  unflinching  witness  to  the  truth. 

All  true  whole  men  succeed ;  for  what  is 
worth 

Success's  name,  unless  it  be  the  thought. 

The  inward  surety,  to  have  carried  out 


A  noble  purpose  to  a  noble  end. 
Although  it  be  the  sallows  or  the  block  t 
'T  is  only  Falsehood  that  doth  ever  need 
These  outward  shows  of  gain  to  boLiter 

her. 
Be  it  we  prove  the  weaker  with  our 

swords; 
Truth  only  needs  to  be  for  once  spoke 

out. 
And  there's  such  music  in  her,  such 

strange  rhythm. 
As  makes  men's  memories  her  joyous 

slaves. 
And  clings  around  the  soul,  as  the  sky 

clings 
Round  the  mute  earth,  forever  beauti- 
ful. 
And,  if  o'erclouded,  only  to  burst  forth 
More  all-embraoingly  divine  and  clear : 
Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  't  is ' 

like 
A  star  new-bom,  that  drops  into  its 

place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid 

round, 
Kot  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can 

shake. 

'*What  should  we  do  in  that  smaU 
colony 

Of  pinched  fanatics,  who  would  rather 
choose 

Freedom  to  clip  an  inch  more  from  their 
hair. 

Than  the  great  chance  of  setting  Eng- 
land free  9 

Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wUdemess, 

Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or  if  learned, 
what  room 

To  put  it  into  act,  —  else  worse  than 
naught? 

We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an 
hour 

Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexSd  sea 

Oi  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go 
to  wreck 

like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the 
stream. 

Than  in  a  cycle  of  Kew  England  sloth, 

Broke  only  by  a  petty  Indian  war, 

Or  quarrel  for  a  letter  more  or  less 

In  some  hard  word,  which,  spelt  in 
either  way. 

Not  their  mont  learnt  clerks  can  un- 
derstand. 

New  times  demand  new  measures  and 
new  men; 
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The  world  advanoM,  and  in  time  cmt- 

grows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  day  were 

best; 
And,   doubtless,  after  as,   some  purer 

scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than 

we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of 

tmth. 
We  cannot  hale  Utopia  on  by  force ; 
But  better,  almost,  be  at  wonc  in  sin, 
Than  in  a  brate  inaction  browse  and 

sleep. 
Ko  man  is  bom  into  the  world  whose 

work 
Is  not  bom  with  him ;  there  is  always 

work, 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who 

will; 
And  blessed  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil ! 
The  busy  world  shoves  sngrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo 

set. 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do ; 
And  he  who  waits  to  hare  liis  task 

marked  out 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 
Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest 

deeds: 
Reason  and  Government,  like  two  broad 

seas. 
Team  for  each  other  with  outstretched 

arms 
Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 
And  roll  their  white  surf  higher  every 

day. 
One  age  moves  onward,  and  the  next 

Duilds  up 
Cities  and  fforgeous  palaces,  where  stood 
The  rade  lo^-nuts  of  those  who  tamed 

the  wild. 
Hearing  from  out  the  forests  they  had 

felled 
The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state ; 
The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  axe 
Ai-e  seldom   wielded   by  the   selfsame 

hand; 
Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 
Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 
From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  aftertime. 
My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past, 
WTiere  outworn  creeds,  like  Rome's  gray 

senate,  quake, 
Hearingafarthe  Vandal'strampet  hoorse, 
That  uSaktB  old  systems  with  a  thunder- 

fit. 


The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  tot 

change; 
Then  let  it  come:  I  have  no  dread  of 

what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind ; 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall 

apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or 

less. 
Troth  is  eternal,  but  her  effluence. 
With  endless  chang^  is  iitted  to  the 

hour ; 
Her  mirror  is  tnmcd  forward  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past 
He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly 

gre»t 
Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the 

next, 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fnlfU 
Its  prophecy,  and  with  the  futuit*  merge 
Gently  and  peacefully,  as  wave  wiUi 

wave. 
The  future  works  out  great  men's  por- 

poses; 
Tlie  present  is  enough  for  common  souls. 
Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  clajr,  wherein   the  footprints   of 

their  age 
Are  petrified  forever  :  better  those 
Who  lead  the  blind  old  giant  by  the 

hand 
From  out  the  pathless  desert  where  he 

gropes. 
And  set  him  onward  in  his  darksome 

way. 
I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  trath, 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  us  speak  plain  :  tnere  is  more  force 

in  names 
Tlian  most  men  dream  of ;  and  a  lie  may 

keep 
Us  throne  a  whole  aae  longer,  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming 

name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants  tyrants,  and  main- 
tain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  gmce  of 

God, 
And  all  that  comes  not  by  his  grace  must 

fall; 
For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  waste 
In  patching  fig-leaves  for   the   naked 

truth. 

"  I  will  have  one  more  grapple  with 
the  man 
Charles  Stuart :  whom  the  boy  o'ercame^ 
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The  man  standi  not  in  awe  of.    I,  per- 
chance, 
Am  one  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  arm 
To  witness  some  great  truth  to  all  the 

world. 
Souls  destined  to  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot, 
And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme 

of  God, 
Hare  a  fore-consciousness  of  their  high 

doom, 
As  men  are  known  to  shiver  at  the  heart 
When  the  cold  shadow  of  some  coming 

ill 
Creeps  slowlv  o'er  their  spirits  unawares. 
Hath  Good  less  power  of  prophecy  than 

lilt 
How  eUe  could  men  whom  God  hath 

oslled  to  sway 
Earth's  rudder,  and  to  steer  the  bark  of 

Truth, 
Beating  against  the  tempest  tow'rd  her 

port. 
Bear  all  the  mean  and  buznng  griev- 
ances. 
The  pettjT  martyrdoms,  wherewith  Sin 

strives 
To  weary  out  the  tethered  hope  of  Faith  1 
The  sneers,  the  unrecogniiing  look  of 

friends. 
Who  worship  the  dead  corpse  of  old  king 

Custom, 
Where  it  doth  lie  in  state  within  the 

ChurcM 
Striving  to  cover  up  the  mighty  ocean 
With  a  man's  palm,  and  making  even 

the  truth 
lie  for  them,  holding  up  the  glass  re- 
versed. 
To  make  the  hope  of  man  seem  farther 

off? 
M  V  God !  when  I  read  o'er  the  bitter  lives 
Of  men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite 

too  great 
To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of 

the  day. 
And  see  them  mocked  at  by  the  world 

they  love, 
Haggling   with   prejudice   for  penny< 

worths 
Of  that  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will 

make 
The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to 

come, — 
When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  faith  in 

God, 
I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so 

long; 


Nor  could  they  but  for  this  same  proph- 
ecy, 
This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. 

**Deem  me  not  fond;   but  in   my 

warmer  youth. 
Ere  my  heart's  bloom  was  soiled  and 

brushed  away, 
I  had  great  dreams  of  mighty  things  to 

come; 
Of  conquest,  whether  by  the  sword  or 

pen 
I  knew  not ;  but  some  conquest  I  would 

have, 
Or  else  swift  death :  now  wiser  grown  in 

years, 
I  find  youth's  dreams  are  but  the  flut- 

terings 
Of  those  strong  wings  whereon  the  soul 

shall  soar 
In  after  time  to  win  a  starry  throne ; 
And  so  I  cherish  them,  for  they  were  lots, 
Which  I,  a  boy,  cast  in  the  helm  of 

Fate. 
Now  will  I  draw  them,  since  a  man'i 

light  hand, 
A  riffht  £md  ^ided  by  an  earnest  soul. 
With  a  true  ustinct,  takes  the  golden 

prize 
From  out  a  thousand  blanks.     What 

men  call  luck 
Is  the  prerogative  of  valiant  souls, 
The  fealty  life  pays  its  rightful  kings. 
The  helm  is  shaking  now,  and  I  will  stay 
To  pluck  my  lot  forth ;  it  were  sin  to 

fleer 

So  they  two  turned  together;  one  to 

die, 
Fightingfor  freedom  on  the  bloody  field ; 
The  other,  far  more  happy,  to  become 
A  name  earth  wears  forever  next  her 

heart; 
One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to  rank 
With  the  true  Makers:  for  his  spirit 

wrought 
Order  from  Chaos;  proved  that  right 

divine 
Dwelt  only  in  the  excellence  of  truth ; 
And  far  within  old  Darkness'  hostile 

lines 
Advanced  and  pitched  the  shining  tents 

of  Ucht 
Nor  shall  the  gratefUl  Muse  forget  to 

tell. 
That — not  the  least  among  his  many 

claims 
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To  deathless  honor  —  he  was  Milton's 

friend, 
A  man  not  second  among  those  who 

lived 
To  show  US  that  the  poet's  lyre  demands 
An  arm  of  tougher  sinew  than  the  sword. 
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The  old  Chief,  feeling  now  wellnigh 

his  end, 
Called  his  two  eldest  children  to  his  side, 
And  gave  them,in  few  words,  his  parting 

charge! 
*'  My  son  and  daughter,  me  ye  see  no 

more; 
The  happy  hunting-grounds  await  me, 

green 
With  change  of  spring   and  summer 

through  the  year : 
But,  for  remembrance,  after  I  am  gone, 
Re  kind  to  little  Sheemah  for  my  sake : 
Weakling  he  is  and  young,  and  knows 

not  yet 
To  set  the  trap,  or  draw  the  seasoned 

bow; 
Therefore  of  both  your  loves  he  hath 

more  need» 
And  he,  who  needeth  Ibve,  to  love  hath 

riffht; 
It  is  not  like  our  furs  and  stores  of  com, 
Whereto  we  claim  sole  title  by  our  toil. 
But  the  Great  Spirit  plants  it  in  our 

hearts. 
And  waters  it,  and  gives  it  sun,  to  be 
The  common  stock  and  heritage  of  all : 
Therefore  be  kind   to  Sheemah,   that 

yourselves 
May  not  be  left  deserted  in  your  need," 

Alone,  beside  a  lake,  their  wigwam 

stood. 
Far  from  the  other  dwellings  of  their 

tribe; 
And,  after  many  moons,  the  loneliness 
Wearied  the  elder  brother,  and  he  said, 
**  Why  Khonld  I  dwell  here  far  from  men, 

shut  out 
From  the  free,  natural  joys  that  lit  my 

age? 

>  For  the  leading  Incidents  in  thi«  tale  I 
am  indebted  to  the  verv  valuable  "  Algie 
Besearehes  "of  Henry  R  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 


Lo,  1  am  tall  and  strongs  well  skilled  to 

hunt. 
Patient  of  toil  and  hunger,  and  not  jret 
Have  seen  the  danger  which  1  dared  not 

look 
Full  in  the  face ;  what  hinders  me  to  be 
A  mighty  Brave  and  Chief  among  my 

kin?" 
So,  taking  up  his  arrows  and  his  bow, 
As  if  to  hunt,  he  journeyed  swiftly  on. 
Until  he  gained  the  wigwams  of  his 

trib^ 
Where,  choosing  out  a  bride,  he  soon 

foigot, 
In  all  the  fret  and  bustle  of  new  life. 
The  little  Sheemah   and   his   father's 

charge. 

Now  when  the  sister  found  her  brother 

gone, 
And  that,  for  many  days,  he  came  not 

back, 
She  wept  for  Sheemah  more  than  for 

herself; 
For  Love  bides  longest  in  a  woman's 

heart. 
And  flutters  many  times  before  he  flies, 
And  then  doth  perch  so  nearly,  that  a 

word 
May  lure  him  back  to  his  accustomed 

nest; 
And  Duty  lingers  even  when  Love  is 

cone, 
Oft  looking  out  in  hope  of  his  return ; 
And,  after  Duty  hath  been  driven  forth. 
Then  Selfishness  creeps  in  the  last  of  all. 
Warming  her  lean  hands  at  the  lonely 

hearth, 
And  crouching  o*er  the  embers,  to  shut 

out 
Whatever  paltry  warmth  and  light  aid 

left. 
With  avaricious  greed,  from  all  beside. 
So,  for  long  months,  the  sister  hunted 

wide, 
i  And  cared  for  little  Sheemah  tenderly; 
I  But,  daily  more  and  more,  the  loneliness 
Grew  wearisome,   and    to    herself  she 
j  sighed, 

!  "Am  1  not  fair?  at  least  the  glassy  pool, 
.  That  hatli  no  cause  to  flatter,  tells  me  soj 
!  But,  0,  how  flat  and  meaningless  the  tale, 
Unless  it  tremble  on  a  lover  s  tongue ! 
Beauty  hath  no  true  glvs,  except  it  be 
In  the  sweet  privacy  of  loving  eyes," 
Thus  deemed  she  idly,  and  forgot  the 

lore 
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Which  the  had  learned  of  nature  and  the 

woods, 
rhat  beau^'i  chief  reward  is  to  itself, 
And  that.  Lore's  mirror  holds  no  image 

long 
Sare  of  the  inward  faixneas,  blnrred  and 

lost 
Unless  kept  dear  and  white  by  Duty's 

care. 
So  she  went  forth  and  sought  the  haunts 

of  men. 
And,  being  wedded,  in  her  household 

cares. 
Soon,  like  the  elder  brother,  quite  forgot 
The  little  Sheemah  and   her   father's 

charge. 

But  Sheemah,  left  alone  within  the 

lodge, 
Waited  and  waited,  with  a  shrinking 

heart, 
Thinkiugeach  rustle  was  his  sister^s  step, 
Till  hope  grew  less  and  less,  and  then 

went  out. 
And  every  sound  was  changed  from  hope 

to  fear. 
Few  sounds  there  were : — the  dropping 

of  a  nut. 
The  squirrel's  chirrup,  and   the  jay's 

harsh  scream. 
Autumn's  sad  remnants  of  blithe  Sum 

mer^s  cheer, 
Heard  at  long  intervals,  seemed  but  to 

make 
The  dreadful  void  of  silence  silenter. 
Soon  what  small  store  his  sister  left  was 

gone. 
And,  through  the  Autumn,  he  made  shift 

to  live 
On  roots  and  berries,  gathered  in  much 

fear 
Of  wolves,  whose  ghastly  howl  he  heard 

ofttiroesy 
Hollow  and  hungry,  at  the  dead  of  night 
But  Winter  came  at  last,  and,  when  the 

snow. 
Thick-heaped  for  {^learning  leagues  o*er 

hill  and  plain, 
Spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  all. 
Made  bold  by  hunger,  he  was  fain  to  glean 
(More  sick  at  heart  than  Ruth,  and  idl 

alone) 
After  the  harvest  of  the  merciless  wolf; 
Grim  Boaz,  who,  sharp-ribbed  and  gaunt, 

yet  feared 
k  thing  more  wild  and  starnng  than 

himself; 


Till,  by  degrees,  the  wolf  and  he  grew 

friends, 
And  shared   together   all  the   winter 

through. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  when  all  the  ioe 

was  gone. 
The  elder  brother,  fl^iixLg^  in  the  lake. 
Upon  whose  edge  his  uther's  wigwam 

stood. 
Heard  a  low  moaning  noise  upon  the 

shore: 
Half  like  a  chUd  it  seemed,  half  Uke  a 

wolf. 
And  straightway  there  was  something  in 

his  heart 
That  said,  <*  It  is  thy  brother  Sheemah'a 

voice." 
So,  paddling  swiftly  to  the  bank,  he  saw, 
Within  a  little  thiocet  close  at  hand, 
A  child  that  seemed  fast  changing  to  a 

wolf, 
From  the  neck  downward,  gray  with 

shaggy  hair. 
That  still  crept  on  and  upward  as  ha 

looked. 
The  &oe  was  turned  away,  but  well  he 

knew 
That  it  was  Sheemah'a,  even  his  broth- 
er's face. 
Then  with  his  trembling  hands  he  hid 

his  eyes, 
And  bowed  his  head,  so  that  he  might 

not  see 
The  first  look  of  his  brother's  eyes,  and 

cried, 
«  O  Sheemah !    0  my  brother,  speak  to 

met 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  that  I  am  thy 

brother? 
Come  to  me,  little  Sheemah,  thou  shalt 

dwell 
With  me  henceforth,  and  know  no  care 

or  want!" 
Sheemah  was  silent  for  a  space,  as  if 
'T  were  hard  to  sunmion  up  a  human 

voioe. 
And,  when  he  spake,  .the  voice  was  as 

a  wolfs : 
''  I  know  thee  not,  nor  art  thou  what 

thou  say'st ; 
I  have  none  other  brethren  than  the 

wolves, 
And,  till  th^  heart  be  changed  from 

what  It  is, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  called  their 

kin." 
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Then  grotned  the  other,  with  a  choldiig 

tongne, 
"JUm!  my  heart  is  changed  right  bit- 
terly; 
T  it  ahnink  and  parched  within  me 

even  now!" 
And,  looking  upward  fearfuUy,  he  saw 
Only  a  wolf  that  shrank  away  and  ran. 
Ugly  and  fierce,  to   hide   among  the 
woods.  ' 


STANZAS  OH  FBBDOlf. 

Men  I  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave. 
Are  ye  tmly  free  and  brave? 
Ifre  do  not  feel  the  chain. 
When  it  works  a  brother's  pain, 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed. 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

Women  f  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air, 
If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush. 
Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
like  red  lava  through  your  veins, 
For  your  sisters  now  in  chains,  — 
Answer  I  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  bravo  and  free  ? 

Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake, 
And,  with  leathern  hearts,  foiget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt  ? 
No !  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear, 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free  ! 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 
They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. ' 


COLUMBUS. 

Ths  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  in  the 
wind. 

With  whims  of  sudden  hush ;  the  reel- 
ing sea 


Now  thumps  like  solid  rock  beneath  the 

stem. 
Now  leaps  with  clumsy  wrath,  strikes 

short,  and,  falling 
Crumbled  to  whispery  foam,  slips  rus- 
tling down  ^ 
The  broad  backs  of  the  wavee,' which 

jostle  and  crowd 
To  fling  themselves  upon  that  unknown 

shore. 
Their  used  familiar  since  ths  dawn  of 

time. 
Whither  this  foredoomed  life  is  guided 

on 
To  sway  on  triumph*s  hushed,  aspiring 

poise 
One  glittering  moment,  then  to  break 

fulfllled. 

How  lonely  is  the  sea*s  perpetual  swings 
The  melancholy  wash  or  endless  waves. 
The  sigh  of  s<Hne  grim  monster  unde- 

scried. 
Fear-painted  on  the  canvas  of  the  daric. 
Shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of  brine ! 
Yet  nigtit  brings  more  companions  than 

the  day 
To  this  drear  waste ;  new  constellations 

bum. 
And  fairer  stars,  with  whose  calm  height 

my  soul 
Finds  nearer  sympathy  than  with  my 

herd 
Of  earthen  souls,  whose  vision's  scanty 

ring 
Makes  me  its  prisoner  to  beat  m^  wings 
Against  the  cold  bars  of  tlieir  unbe- 
lief. 
Knowing  in  vain  my  own  free  heaven 

beyond. 
0  God  1  this  world,  so  crammed  with 

eager  life. 
That  comes  and  goes  and  wanders  back 

to  silence 
Like  the  idle  wind,  which  yet  man's 

shaping  mind 
Can  make  his  dradge  ttt  swell  the  long- 
ing sails 
Of  highest   endeavor,  —  this  mad,  un- 

thrift  world, 
Which,  every  hour,  throws  life  enough 

away 
To  make  her  deserts  kind  and  hospita^ 

ble, 
I^ts  her  great  destinies  be  waved  aside 
By  smooth,   lip-reverent,   formal  infr 

dels, 
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Who  wei^  the  God  they  not  believe 

with  gold. 
And  find  no  spot  in  Judas,  save  that  h^ 
Driving  a  duller  baigain  than  he  ought, 
Saddled  his  guild  with  too  cheap  prece- 
dent. 
0  Faithl  if  thou  art  strong,  thine  oppo- 
site 
Is  mi^ty  olso,  and  the  dull  fool's  sneer 
Hath  ofttinies  shot  chill  palsy  through 

the  arm 
Just  lifted  to  achieye  its  crowning  deed. 
And  made  the  firm-baaed  heart,   that 

would  have  ouailed 
The  raok  or  fagot,  shudder  like  a  leaf 
WrinUed  with  frost,  and  loose  upon  its 

stem. 
The  wicked  and  the  wsak,  by  some  dark 

law. 
Have  a  strange  power  to  shut  and  rivet 

down 
Their  own  horizon  round  us,  to  unwing 
Our  heaven-aspiring  visions,  and  to  blur 
With  surly  clouds  the  Future's  gleam- 
ing peaks. 
Far  seen  across  the  brine  of  thankless 

years. 
If  the  chosen  soul  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence,  open-doored  to  God, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or 

done; 
Among  dull   hearts    a  prophet  never 

grew; 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  soli- 
tude. 

The  old  worid  is  eflete ;  there  man  with 


Tes,  Europe's  world 
Baels  on  to  judgment;  there  the  com<* 

mon  need,  . 
Losing  God's  sacred  use,  to  be  a  bond 
'Twixt  Me   and   Thee,  sets   each  out 


scowlingly 

selfish 


hoard  at  bay;  no 


Jostles,  and,  in  the  brawl  for  means  to 

live, 
life  is  trod  underfoot, — Life,  the  one 

block 
Of  marble  that 's  vouchsafed  wherefrom 

to  carve 
Our  great  thoughts,  white  and  godlike, 

to  shine  down 
The  future.  Life,  the  irredeemable  block. 
Which   one   o'er-hasty  chisel-dint   oft 

mars, 
Scanting  our  room  to  cut  the  features 

out 
Of  our  full  hope,  so  forcing  us  to  crown 
With  a  mean  hmui  the  perfect  limbs,  or 

leave 
The  god's  fkoe  glowing  o'er  a  satyr's 

trunk, 
Fatlmre's  brief  epitaph. 


O'er  his  own 
state. 

Knit  stronely  with  eternal  fibres  up 
Of  all  men^  separate  and  united  weals, 
Sclf-uoised  and  sole  as  stars,  yet  one  as 

light, 
Holds  up  a  shape  of  large  Humanity 
To  which  by   natural   instinct  every 

man 
Pays  loyal^  exultinf^  by  which  all 
Mould  their  own  lives,  and  feel  their 

pulses  filled 
With  tne  red,  fiery  blood  of  the  general 

lite. 
Making  them  mighty  in  peace,  as  now 

in  war 
They  are,  even  in  the  flush  of  victory, 

weak. 
Conquering  that  manhood  which  should 

them  subdue. 
And  what  gift  bring  I  to  this  untried 

world? 
Shall  the  same  tragedy  be  played  anew. 
And  the  same  lurid  curtain  drop  at 

hist 
On  one  dread  desolation,  one  fierce  crash 
Of  that  recoil  which  on  its  makers  God 
Lets  Ignorance  and  Sin   and  Hunger 

make. 
Early  or  latef    Or  shall  that  common- 
wealth 
Whose  potent  unity  and  conoentrio  force 
Can  draw  these   scattered  joints  and 

parts  of  men 
Into  a  whole  ideal  man  once  more. 
Which  sucks  not  from  its  limbs  the  life 

away. 
But  sends   it     flood-tide   and   creates 

itself 
Over  again  in  every  citizen. 
Be  there  built  up?   For  me,  I  have  no 

choice; 
I  might  turn  back  to  other  destinies. 
For  one  sincere  key  opes  all  Fortune's 

doors; 
But  whoso  answers  not  God's  earliest 

caU 
Forfeits  or  dulls  that  faculty  supreme 
Of  lying  open  to  his  senius 
Which  makes  the  wise  heart  certain  of 
its  ends. 
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Here  am  I ;  Sor  what  end  God  knows, 

not  I; 
Westward  still  points    the   inexorable 

soul: 
Here  am  I,  with  no  friend  bat  the  sad 

sea, 
The  beating  heart  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. 
Which,   without  me,  would  stiffen  in 

swift  death; 
rhis  hare  I  mused  on,  slnoe  mine  eye 

could  first 
4mong  the  stars  distinguish  and  with 

joy 
Rest  on  that  Qod-fed  Pharos  of  the 

north. 
On  some  blue   promontory  of  heaven 

lighted 
That  juts  far  out  into  the  upper  sea ; 
To  tms  one  hope  my  heart  hiath  dung  for 

years. 
As  would  a  foundling  to  the  talisman 
Hung  round  his  neck  by  hands  he  knew 

not  whose ; 
A  poor,  vile  thing  and  dross  to  all  beside, 
Tet  he  therein  can  feel  a  virtue  left  . 
By  the  sad  pressure  of  a  mother's  hand. 
And  unto  hun  it  still  is  tremulous 
With  palpitating  haste  and  wet  with 

tears. 
The  key  to  him  of  hope  and  humanness, 
The  coarse  shell  of  hfe's  pearl.  Expect- 
ancy. 
This  hope  nath  been  to  me  for  love  and 

fame. 
Hath  made  me  wholly  lonely  on  the 

earth, 
Building  me  up  as  in  a  thick-ribbed 

tower. 
Wherewith  enwalled  my  watching  spirit 

burned. 
Conquering  its  little  island  from  the 

Dark, 
Sole  as  a  schoWslamp,  and  heard  men's 

steps. 
In  the  far  nurry  of  the  outward  world. 
Pass  dimly  forth  and  back,  sounds  heard 

in  dream. 
As  Ganymede  by  the  eagle  was  snatched 

up 
From  the  gross  sod  to  be  Jove's   cup- 
bearer, 
So  was  I  lifted  by  my  spreat  design : 
And  who  hath  trod  Olympus,  from  his 

eye 
Fades  not  that  broader  outlook  of  the 

gods; 


His  life's  low  valleys  overbrow  earth's 

clouds. 
And  that  Olympian  spectre  of  the  past 
Looms  towering  un  in  sovereign  memory. 
Beckoning  his  socd  from  meaner  heights 

of  doom. 
Had  but  the  shadow  of  the  Thunderer's 

bird. 
Flashing  aUiwart  m^  spirit,  made  of  me 
A  swift-oetraying  vision's  Ganymede, 
Yet  to  have  ffreatly  dreamed  precludes 

low  ends ; 
Great  days  have  ever  such  a  momins-red, 
On  such  a  base  great  futures  are  built  up, 
And  aspiration,  though  not  put  in  act. 
Comes  oack  to  ask  Its  plighted  troth 

again, 
Still  watches  round  its  grave  the  ankid 

ghost 
Of  a  dead  virtue,  and  makes  other  hopes. 
Save  that  implacable  one,  seem  thin  and 

bleak 
As  shadows  of  bare  trees  upon  the  snow, 
Bound  freezing  there  by  the  unpitying 


While  other  youths  perplexed  their  man-! 

dolins. 
Praying  that  Thetis  would  her  fingers 

twine 
In  the  loose  glories  of  her  lover's  hair,   ^ 
And  wile  another  kiss  to  keep  back  day,  ' 
I,  stretched  beneath  the  mauy-centuried 

shade 
Of  some  writhed  oak,  the  wood's  Lao- 
coon, 
Did  of  my  hone  a  dryad  mistress  make, 
Wliom  I  would  woo  to  meet  me  privily. 
Or  underneath  the  stars,  or  when  the 

moon 
Flecked  all  the  forest  floor  with  scattered 
pearls. 

0  days  whose  memory  tames  to  £awning 

down 
The  surly  fell  of  Ocean's  bristled  neck  ! 

1  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled 

me  first, 
But  from  my  boyhood  up  I  loved  to  hear 
The  tall  pincforests  of  tne  Apenuine 
Murmur  their  hoary  legends  of  the  sea. 
Which  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 
The  sudden  oark  of  tropic  night  shut 

down 
O'er  the  huge  whisper  of  great  watery 

wast^ 
The  while  a  pair  of  herons  trailingly 
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Rapped  inland,  where  aome  league-wide 

liver  hurled 
The  yellow  spoil  of  unconjectured  realms 
Far  through  a  gulfs  green  silence,  never 

scarred 
By  any  but  the  Korth-wind*a  hurrying 

keels. 
And  not  the  pines  alone  ;  all  sights  and 

sounds 
To  my  world-seeking  heart  paid  fealty, 
And  catered  for  it  as  the  Cretan  bees 
Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jupiter, 
Who  In  his  soft  hand  crushed  a  violet, 
Godlike  foremusing  the  rough  thunder's 


Then  did  1  entertain  the  noet's  song, 
My  great  Idea's  guest,  and,  passiug  o'er 
That  iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  built  to  hell, 
I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain-chains 
Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manacle^ 
The  western  main  shook  growling^  and 

still  gnawed. 
I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 
Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  Bjdme's 

Crunch  the  gray  pebbles  of  the  Yinland 

shore: 
I  listened,  mustng,  to  the  prophecy 
Of  Nero's  tntor-victiro ;  lo,  the  birds 
Sing  darkling,  conscious  of  the  climbing 

dawn. 
And  I  believed  the  poets ;  it  is  they 
Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity. 

Ah  me  1  old  hermits  sought  for  solitude 
In  caves  and  desert  places  of  the  earth, 
Where  their  own  heart-beat  was  the  only 

stir 
Of  livinff  thing  that  oorofortod  the  year ; 
But  the  bald  pillar- top  of  Simeon, 
In  midnight's  blankeat  waste^  were  pop- 
ulous, 
Hatched  with  the  illation  drear  and 

deep 
Of  him  who  pines  among  the  swarm  of 

men, 
At  once  a  new  thought's  king  and  pris- 
oner, 
Peeling  the  truer  life  within  his  life. 
The  fountain  of  his  spirit's  prophecy. 
Sinking  away  and  wasting,  drop  by  drop. 
In  the  ungrateful  sands  of  sceptic  ears. 
He  in  the  palace-aisles  of  untrod  woods 
Doth  walk  a  king;  for  him  the  pent-up 

oell 
Widens  beyond  the  droles  of  the  star% 


And  all  the  soeptred  spiiito  of  the  past 
Come  thronging  in  to  greet  him  as  their 

peer; 
But  in  the  market-place's  glare  and 

throng 
He  site  apart,  an  exile,  and  his  brow 
Aches  with  tiie  mocking  memory  of  ite 

crown. 
Tet  to  the  spirit  select  thera  is  no  choice ; 
He  cannot  say.  This  will  I  do,  or  Uiat, 
For  the  cheap  means  putting  Heaven's 

ends  in  pawn. 
And  bartering  his  bleak  rooks,  the  free* 

hold  Stem 
Of  destiny's  first-bom,  for  smoother  fields 
That  yield  no  crop  of  self-denying  will ; 
A  hand  is  stretched  to  him  from  out  the 

dark. 
Which  grasping  without  question,  he  is 

led 
Where  there  is  work  that  he  must  do  for 

God. 
The  trial  still  ii  the  strength's  oompld- 

ment, 
And  ther  uncertain,  dizsy  path  that  scales 
The  sheer  heighte  of  supremest  purposes 
Is  steeper  to  the  angel  than  the  child. 
Chances  have  laws  as  fixed  as  planete  ' 

have. 
And  disappointment'a  dry  and   bitter 

root. 
Envy's  harsh  berries,  and  the  choking 

pool 
Of   the  world's   scorn,   are  the  right 

mother-milk 
To  the  tough  hearte  that  pioneer  their 

kin* 
And  break  a  pathway  to  those  unknown 

realms 
That  in  the  earth's  broad  ahadow  lie 

enthralled ; 
Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality. 
And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great 

hearte ; 
These  are  their  stoy ,  and  when  the  leaden 

worid 
Sete  ite  hard  &ce  against  their  iktefia 

thought. 
And  brute  strength,  like  the  Gaulish 

conqueror* 
Clangs  his  huge  glaire  down  in  the  other 

scale. 
The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience 

in. 
And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous 

Iflobe,— 
One  faith  against  a  whole  earth'a  un* 

beUe^ 
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One  soul  agunrt  iht  flwh  of  all  mmn- 

kind.  ,       , 

Thus  ever  teems  it  when  my  aool  can  hear 
The  voice  that  eirs  not ;  then  my  tri- 

nmphff  learns, 
0*er  the  blank  ocean  beckoning,  and  all 

night 
My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail ; 
Far  on  I  see  my  lifelong  enterprise, 
That   rose  like  Ganges  mid  the  freezing 

snows 
Of  a  world's  solitude,  sweep  broadening 

down. 
And,  gathering   to  itself  a   thousand 

streams, 
Grow  sacred  ere  it  mingle  with  the  sea; 
1  see  the  ungated  wall  of  chaos  old. 
With  blocks  Cyclopean  hewn  of  solid 

night. 
Fade  like  a  wreath  of  unretuming  mist 
Before  the  irreversible  feet  of  light ;  — 
And  lo,  with  what  clear  omen  in  the  east 
On  da/s  gray  threshold  stands  the  eager 

dawn, 
like  young  Leander  rosy  from  the  sea 
Glowing  at  Hero's  lattice ! 

One  day  more 
These  muttering  shoalbrains  leave  the 

helm  to  roe : 
God,  let  me  not  in  their  dull  ooze  be 

stranded; 
Let  not  this  one  frail  bark,  to  hollow 

which 
I  have  dug  out  the  pith  and  sinewy  heart 
Of  my  aspiring  life's  fair  trunk,  be  so 
Cast  up  to  warp  and  blacken  in  the  sun. 
Just  as  the  opposing  wind  'gins  whistle 

oflf 
His  cheek-swollen  pack,  and  from  the 

leaning  mast 
Fortune's  foil  sail  strains  forward ! 

One  poor  day!— 
Bemember  whose  and  not  how  short  it 

is! 
It  is  God's  day,  it  is  Columbus's. 
A  lavish  day!    One  day,  with  life  and 

heart, 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world. 

AJSf  INCIDENT  OF  T'HB  FIRE  AT 
HAMBUBO. 

The  tower  of  old  Saint  Nicholas  soared 

upward  to  the  skies, 
like  some  huge  piece  of  Nature's  make, 

the  growtii  of  centuries ; 


You  could  not  deem  its  crowding  spires 

a  work  of  human  art. 
They  seemed  to  struggle  lightward  iiom 

a  sturdy  living  heart 

Not  Nature's  self  more  freely  speaks  in 

crystal  or  in  oak. 
Than,  through  the  pious  builder's  hand, 

in  that  gray  pile  she  spoke; 
And  as  from  acorn  springs  the  oak,  ao, 

freely  and  alone. 
Sprang  fiK)m  his  heart  this  hymn  to  God, 

sung  in  obedient  stone. 

It  seemed  a  wondrous  freak  of  chance,  so 

^rfect,  yet  so  rough, 
A  whim  of  Mature  crystallized  slowly  in 

granite  tough ; 
The  thick  spires  yearned  towards  the  sky 

in  quaint  harmonious  lines. 
And  in  broad  sunlight  basked  and  slept, 

like  a  grove  ofblasted  pines. 

Never  did  rock  or  stream  or  tree  lay  claim 

with  better  right 
To  all  the  adorning  sympathies  of  shadow 

and  of  light ; 
And,  in  that  forest  petrified,  as  forester 

there  dwells 
Stout  Herman,  the  old  sacristan,  sole 

lord  of  all  its  bells. 

Surge  leaping  after  surge,  the  fire  roared 
onward  red  as  blocd. 

Till  half  of  Hamburg  lay  engulfed  be- 
neath the  eddyinff  flood ; 

For  miles  away  the  fiery  spray  poured 
down  its  deadly  rain, 

And  back  and  forth  the  billows  sucked« 
and  paused,  and  burst  again. 

From  squire  to  square  with  tiger  leaps 

panted  the  lustful  fire. 
The  air  to  leeward  shuddered  with  the 

gasps  of  its  desire ; 
And  church  and  palace,  which  even  now 

stood  whelmed  but  to  the  knee. 
Lift  their  black  roofs  like  breakers  lone 

amid  the  whirling  sea. 

Up  in  his  tower  old  Herman  sat  and 
watched  with  ouiet  look ; 

His  sonl  had  trusted  God  too  long  to  be 
at  last  forsook ; 

He  could  not  fear,  for  surely  God  a  path- 
way would  unfold 

Through  this  red  sea  for  faithful  heart% 
as  once  he  did  of  old. 
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Bat  aotfcel  J  can  lie  cron  himieU;  or  on 

his  good  saint  call, 
Before  the  sacrileffioos  flood  o*erleaped 

the  chnrchyam  waU ; 
And,  ere  tLpaUr  half  was  said,  mid  smoke 

and  crackling  glare, 
His  island  tower  scarce  jnts  its  head 

above  the  wide  despair. 

Upon  the  peril's  desperate  peak  his  heart 
stood  up  sublime ; 

His  first  thought  was  for  Gk>d  above,  his 
next  was  for  his  chime ; 

"  Sing  now  and  make  your  voices  heard 
in  hymns  of  praise,"  cried  he, 

'*  As  did  the  Israelites  of  old,  safe  walk- 
ing through  the  sea ! 

"Thitnu^  this  red  sea  onr  God  hath 

ma£the  pathway  safe  to  shore  ; 
Our  promised  land  stands  full  in  sight ; 

shout  now  as  ne'er  before  1 " 
And  as  the  tower  came  crushing  down, 

the  bells,  in  dear  accord. 
Pealed  forth  the   grand  old   German 

hymn,  — "All  good  souls,  praise 

the  Lord  1" 

THE  SOwjub 

I  SAW  a  Sower  walking  slow 
Across  the  earth,  iVom  east  to  west ; 
His  hair  was  white  as  mountain  snow. 
His  head  drooped  forward  on  his  breast 

With  shrivelled  hands  he  flung  his  seed. 
Nor  ever  turned  to  look  behind ; 
Of  sight  or  sound  he  took  no  heed ; 
It  seemed  he  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 

His  dun  fiuse  showed  no  soul  beneath. 
Yet  in  my  heart  I  felt  a  stir. 
As  if  I  looked  upon  the  sheath 
That  once  had  held  Bzcalibur. 

I  heard,  as  still  the  seed  he  cast, 
How,  crooning  to  himself,  he  sung, 
**  I  sow  again  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young. 

"  Then  all  was  wheat  without  a  taie, 
Then  all  was  rishteons,  fair,  and  true ; 
And  I  am  he  whose  thoughtful  care 
Shall  plant  the  Old  World  in  the  New. 

"The  fruitful  germs  I  scatter  f^, 
With  busy  hand,  while  all  men  sleep ; 


In  Europe  now,  ttom  sea  to  Ma, 
The  nations  bless  me  as  they  rei 


reap." 


Then  I  looked  hack  along  his  path. 
And  heard  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel. 
Where  man  faced  man,  in  deadly  wrath. 
While  clanged  the  tocsin's  hurrying  peaL 

The  sky  with  burning  towns  flared  red. 
Nearer  the  noise  of  flshting  rolled. 
And  brothers'  blood,  oy  brothers  shed. 
Crept  curdling  over  pavements  odd. 

Then  marked  I  how  each  germ  of  truth 
Which  througjh  the  dotardrs  fingers  ran 
Was  mated  with  a  dragon's  tootn 
Whence  there  sprang  up  an  armed  man. 

I  shouted,  but  he  could  not  hear; 
Made  skns,  but  these  he  oould  not  see ; 
And  tm,  without  a  doubt  or  fear. 
Broadcast  he  scattered  anarchy. 

Long  to  my  straining  ean  the  Uast 
Brought  ndntly   wwck  the  words  he 

sung:. 
**  I  sow  fpiin  the  holy  Past, 
The  happy  days  when  I  was  young.** 


HUNQIB  AND  OOLD. 

Sisters  two,  all  praise  to  you. 
With  your  faoes  pinched  and  blue ; 
To  the  poor  man  you  've  been  true 

From  of  old : 
Tou  can  speak  the  keenest  word, 
Tou  are  sure  of  beiuff  heard. 
From  the  point  vou  rt  never  stirred. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Let  sleek  statesmen  temporize ; 
Palsied  are  their  shifts  and  lies 
When  they  meet  vour  bloodshot  eyes, 

Grim  and  bold ; 
Policy  yon  set  at  naught, 
In  their  traps  you  '11  not  be  cau^t, 
You  're  too  nonest  to  be  bought. 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

Bolt  and  bar  the  nalace  door ; 
While  the  mass  ot  men  are  poor. 
Naked  truth  ffrows  more  and  more 

Uncontrolled ; 
You  had  never  yet,  I  guess. 
Any  pnuse  for  bashfumess. 
You  can  visit  sans  court-diess^ 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 
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While  the  muric  fell  and  ro0^ 
And  the  dance  reeled  to  its  dose. 
Where  her  round  of  costly  woes 

Fashion  strolled, 
I  beheld  with  shuddering  fear 
Wolves*  eyes  through  the  windows  peer ; 
Little  dream  they  you  are  near. 

Hunger  and  Cold  t 

When  the  toilei^s  heart  you  clutch. 
Conscience  is  not  valued  much. 
He  recks  not  a  bloody  smutch 

On  his  gold : 
Everything  to  you  defers. 
You  are  potent  reasoners, 
At  your  whisper  Treason  stirs, 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

Bude  comparisons  you  draw, 
Words  refuse  to  sate  your  maw. 
Your  gaunt  limbs  the  cobweb  law 

Cannot  hold : 
Yon  *re  not  dog^^ed  with  foolish  pride. 
But  can  seixe  a  right  denied : 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 

Yon  respect  no  hoary  lirrong 
More  for  having  triumphed  long ; 
Its  past  victims,  haggard  throng, 

From  the  mould 
You  unbury :  swords  and  spears 
Weaker  are  than  poor  men's  tears, 
Weaker  than  your  silent  years. 

Hunger  and  Cold ! 

I^et  them  ffuard  both  hall  and  bower ; 
Through  tne  window  you  will  glower, 
Patient  till  your  reckoning  hour 

ShaU  be  tolled ; 
Cheeks  are  pale,  but  hands  are  red. 
Guiltless  blood  may  chance  be  shed, 
But  ye  roust  and  will  be  fed. 

Hunger  and  Cold  1 

God  has  plans  roan  must  not  spoil. 
Some  were  made  to  starve  and  toil, 
Some  to  share  the  wine  and  oil. 

We  are  told: 
BeviVs  theories  are  these. 
Stifling  hope  and  loine  and  peace. 
Framed  your  hideous  lusts  to  please, 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 

Scatter  ashes  on  thy  head. 
Tears  of  bnniing  sorrow  shed. 


Earth!  and  be  by  Pify  led 

To  Love*s  fold ; 
Ere  they  block  the  very  door 
With  lean  corpses  of  the  poor, 
And  will  hush  for  naught  but  gore. 

Hunger  and  Cold  I 
18U. 


THE  LAKDLOBD. 

What  boot  your  houses  ^d  your  landsl 
In  spite  of  close^rawn  deed  and  fence, 
like  water,  'twixt  your  cheated  hands^ 
Tliey  slip  into  the  graveyard's  sands, 
Ajid  mock  your  ownership's  pretence. 

How  shall  you  speak  to  uige  your  right. 
Choked  with  that  soil  lor  which  you 
lustf 
The  bit  of  clay,  for  whose  delight 
You  grasp,  is  mortgaged,  too ;  Death 
might 
Foreclose  this  very  day  in  dust 

Fence  as  you  please,  this  plain  poor 
man. 

Whose  only  fields  are  in  his  wit. 
Who  shapes  the  world,  as  best  he  can, 
According  to  God's  higher  ^lan. 

Owns  you,  and  fences  as  is  fit. 

Though  yours  the  rents,  his  incomes 
wax 

By  right  of  eminent  domain ; 
From  factory  tall  to  woodman's  aze. 
All  things  on  eartli  must  pay  their  tax. 

To  fe^  his  hungry  heart  and  brain. 

He  takes  vou  from  your  easy-chair. 
And  what  he  plans  that  you  must 
do; 
Yon  sleep  in  down,  eat  dainty  fore,  — 
He  mounts  his  crazv  garret-stair 
And  starves,  the  Is^dlord  over  you. 

Feeding  the  clods  your  idlesse  drains,  ' 
You  make  more  green  six  feet  of  soil  * 
His  fruitful  word,  like  suns  and  rains. 
Partakes  the  seasons'  bounteous  pains, 
And  toils  to  lighten  human  toiL 

Your  lands;  with  force  or  cunning  got. 
Shrink  to  the  measure  of  the  grava ; 
But  Death  himself  abridges  not 
The  tenures  of  almighty  thought. 
The  titles  of  the  wise  and  brave. 
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Par  tip  on  Katahdin  thou  towereet, 
Pttiple-blue  with   the   distance  and 
vast; 
like  a  cloud  o'er  the  lowlands  thou 
loweresty 
That  hangs  poised  on  a  lull  in  the 
blast, 
To  its  fall  leaning  awfiiL 

lu  the  storm,  like  a  prophet  o'ermad- 
dened. 
Thou  8ingc»t  and  tossest  thy  branches ; 
Thy  heart  with  the  terror  is  gladdened, 
Thou  forebodest  the  dread  avalanches, 
Wh^n  whole  mountains  swoop  vale- 
ward. 

In  the  calm  thou  o'erstretchest  the  val- 
leys 
With  thine  arms,  as  if  blessings  im- 
ploring, 
like  an  old  king  led  forth  from  his  pal- 
ace, 
When  his  people  to  battle  are  pouring 
From  the  city  beneath  him. 

To  the  lumberer  asleep  *neath  thy  gkxMn- 
ing 
Thou  dost  sing  of  wild  billows  in  mo- 
tion. 
Till  he  longs  to  be  swung  mid  their  boom- 
ing 
In  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  of  ocean, 
Whose  finned  isles  art  their  cattle. 

For  the  gale  snatches  thee  for  his  lyre. 
With   mad   hand   crashing   melody 
frantic, 
While  he  pours  forth  his  mighty  de- 
sire 
To  leap  down  on  the  eager  Atlantic, 
WhoRe  arms  stretch  to  his  play- 


Spite  of  winter,  thou  keep*st  thy  graen 

Lusty  father  of  Titans  past  number ! 
The  snow-flakes  alone  make  thee  hoary, 
Nestling  close  to   thy  branches   in 
dumber. 
And  thee  mantling  with  silence. 

Thou   alone  know*st    the  splendor  of 
winter. 
Kid  thjr  snow-silvered,  hushed  pre- 
cipices. 
Hearing  crags  of  green  ioe  groan  and 
splinter. 
And  then  plunge  down  the  muffled 
abysses 
In  the  quiet  of  midnight 

Thou  alone  know*8t  the  gloT>'  of  summer, 
Qazing  down  on  thy  broad  seas  of 
forest. 
On  thy  subjects  that  send  a  proud  mur- 
mur 
Up  to  thee,  to  their  sachem,  who  tow- 
erest 
From  thy  bleak  throne  to  heaven. 


SI  DB8CKNDSR0  IK  INFBBinTM,  APB3. 

0,  WANDERING  dim  ou  the  extremest 
edge 
Of  God's  bright   providence,  whose 
spirits  si^ 
Drearily  in  you,  like  the  winter  bedge 
That  shivers  o'er  the  dead  pool  stiff 

and  dry, 
A  thin,  sad  voice,  when  the  bold  wind 
roars  by 
From  the  clear  North  of  Duty, — 
Still  by  cracked  arch  and  broken  shaft  I 

trace 
That  here  was  once  a  shrine  and  holy 


The  wild  storm  makes  his  lair  in  thy 
branches. 
Swooping  thence  on  the  continent  un- 
oer; 
Like   a  lion,    crouched   close   on   his 
haunches. 
There  awaiteth  his  leap  the   fierce 
thunder. 
Growling  low  with  impatience. 


place 
Df\l 


Of  the  supernal  Beauty, 
A  child's  play-altar  reared  of  stonea 

and  moss. 
With  wilted  flowers  for  offering  laid 
across, 
Mute  recognition  of  the  all-ruling  Grace. 

How  far  are  ye  from  the  innocent,  from 

those 
Whose  hearts  are  as  a  little  lane  serene. 
Smooth-heaped  fh>m  wall  to  wall  with 

unbroke  snows, 
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Or  in  the  summer  blithe  with  lamb- 
cropped  green, 
Save  the    one  track,  where  nanght 
more  rode  ia  seen 
Thau  the  plump  wain  at  even 
Bringing  home  four  months'  sonsbine 

iMond  in  sheaves ! 
How  far  are  ye  from  those  1  yet  who 
believes 
That  ye  can  shut  out  heaven  f 
Your  souls  partake  its  influence,  not 

in  vain 
Nor  all  unconscious,  as  that  silent  lane 
Its  drift  of  noiseless  apple-blooms  re- 


Looking  within  mj^f,  I  note  how  thin 
A  plank  of  station,  chance,  or  pros- 
perous fate. 
Doth  fence  me  from  tbe  clutching  waves 
of  sin; 
In  my  own  heart  I  find  the  worst 

man's  mate. 
And  see  not  dimly  the  smooth-hinged 
gate 
That  opes  to  those  abysses 
Where  ye  grope  darkly, — ye  who  never 

Knew 
On  your  young  hearts  love's  consecrating 
dew, 
Or  felt  a  mother^s  kisses, 
Or  home's  restraining  tendrils  round 

you  curled ; 
Ah,  aid/)  by  side  with  heart* s-ease  in 
this  world 
The  fatal  nightshade  grows  and  bitter  roe ! 

One  band  ye  cannot  break,  —  the  force 
that  clips 
And  grasps  your  circles  to  the  central 

Tours  is  the  prodigal  comet's  long  el- 
lipse, 
Self-exiled  to  the  &rthest  veige  of 

night; 
Yet  strives  with  you  no  less  that  in- 
ward might 
No  sin  hau  e'er  imbroted ; 
The  god  in  you  the  creed-dimmed  eye 

eludes; 
The  Law  brooks  not  to  have  its  solitudes 
By  bigot  feet  polluted ; 
Yet  they  who  watch  your  God-com- 
pelled return 
May  see  your  happy  perihelion  buro 
Where   the   calm    sun   his    unfledged 
planets  broods. 


TO  THX  PAST. 

WoNDBOUs  and  awM  are  thy  silsiit 
halls, 
0  kinffdom  of  the  past ! 
There  lie  the  bygone  ages  in  their  pslb^ 
Guarded  by  shadows  vast ; 
There  all  is  hushed  and  breathless, 
Save  when  some  image  of  old  error  falls 
£arth  worshipped  once  as  deathless. 

There  ^ts  drear  Egypt,  mid  beleague^ 
ing  sands. 
Half  woman  and  half  beast, 
The  burot-out  torch  within  her  moul- 
dering hands 
That  once  lit  all  the  East ; 
A  dotard  bleared  and  hoaiy. 
There  Asser  crouches  o'er  the  blackened 
brands 
Of  Asia's  long-quenched  glory. 

Still  as  a  city  buried  'neath  the  sea 
Thy  courts  and  temples  stand ; 
Idle  as  forms  on  wind-waved  tapesby 
Of  saints  and  heroes  grand. 
Thy  phantasms  grope  and  shiver. 
Or  watch  the  loose  shores  crumbling  si- 
lently 
Into  Time's  gnawing  river. 

Titanic  shapes  with  faces  blank  and  dnn« 

Of  their  old  godhead  lora. 
Gaze  on  the  embers  of  the  sunken  sun. 
Which  they  misdeem  for  mom ; 
And  yet  the  eternal  sorrow 
In  their  unmonarched  eyes  says  day  is 
done 
Without  the  hope  of  morrow. 

0  realm  of  silence  and  of  swart  eclipse. 
The  shapes  that  haunt  thv  j|[loom 
Make  signs  to  us  and  move  tneir  with- 
ered lips 
Across  the  gulf  of  doom ; 
Yet  all  their  sound  and  motion 
Bring  no  more  freight  to  us  than  wraiths 
of  ships 
On  the  mirage's  ocean. 

And  if  sometimes  a  moaning  wandereth 

From  out  thv  desolate  halls. 
If  some  grim  shadow  of  thy  living  death 
Across  our  sunshine  falls 
And  scares  the  world  to  error. 
The  eternal  life  sends  forth  melodious 
breath 
To  chase  the  misty  terror. 


TO  THB  FUTUBE. 
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Thy  mig^tj  cUmon,  wan,  and  world< 
noised  deeds 
Are  silent  now  in  dost, 
Gone  like  a  tremble  of  the  huddling 
reeds 
Beneath  some  sadden  gust; 
Thy  forms  and  creeds  have  Tanished, 
Tossed  ont  to  wither  like  onsic^tly  weeds 
From  the  world's  garden  banished. 

Whatever  of  troe  life  there  was  in  thee 

Leaps  in  oar  age's  veins; 
Wield  stai  thy  bent  and  wrinkled  em- 

And  ^lake  thine  idle  chains ; — 
To  thee  thy  dross  is  clinging, 
For  OS  thy  martyrs  die,  thy  prophets  see, 
Thy  poets  stiU  are  singing. 

Hera,  mid  the  bleak  waves  of  oar  strife 
and  care. 
Float  the  green  Fortanate  Isles 
Where  all  thy  hero-spirits  dwell,  and 
share 
Our  martjrrdoms  and  toils ; 
The  present  moves  attended 
Witii  all  of  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 
Thmt  made  the  old  time  splradid. 


TO  TBK  FUTURB. 

O  Land  of  Promise  1  from  what  Pisgah's 

height 

Can  I  behold  thy  stretch  of  peaoefyU 

bowers, 

Thy  golden  harvests  flowing  oat  of  sifffat. 

Thy  nestled  homes  and  san-iUummed 

towers? 
Gazing  npon  thesanset'i  hi^-heaped 
gold. 
Its  crags  of  opal  and  of  chrysolite. 
Its  deeps  on  deeps  of  glory,  that  un- 
fold 
StQl  brightening  abysses, 
And  blaang  precipices. 
Whence*  but  a  scanty  leap  it  seems  to 
heaven. 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  is  given 
Of  thy  more  gorgeous  realm,  thy  more 
unstinted  oUsses. 

0  Land  of  Quiet !  to  thy  shore  the  surf 
Of  the  perturb^  Present  rolls  and 
sleeps; 
Oar  storms  breathe  soft  as  June  upon 
thy  turf 

h 


And  lure  oat  blotioms ;  to  thy  botom 
leaps, 
As  to  a  mother^s,  the  o'erwearied  heart, 
Hearing  fur  o£f  and  dim  the  toiling 
mart, 
The  hunying  feet,  the  curies  without 
number. 
And,  circled  with  the  glow  Elysian 
Of  thine  exulting  vision. 
Out  of  its  very  cares  wooes  charms  for 
peace  and  slumber. 

To  thee  the  earth  lifts  up  her  fettered 
hands 
And  cries  for  vengeance ;  with  a  pity- 
ing smile 
Thou  blessest  her,  and  she  forgets  her 
bands. 
And  her  old  woe-worn  face  a  little 
while 
Grows  young  and  noble ;  unto  thee  the 
Oppressor 
Looks,  and  ii  dumb  with  awe ; 
The  eternal  law. 
Which  makes  the  crime  its  own  blind- 
fold redress^, 
Shadows  his  heart  with  perilous  fore- 
boding. 
And  he  can  see  the  ffrim-eyed  Doom 
FW>m  out  the  trembling  noom 
Its  silent-footed  steeds  towards  his  pal- 
ace goading. 

What  promises  hast  thou  for  Poets* 
eyes, 
Aweary  of  the  turmoil  and  the  wrong ! 
To  all  their  hopea  what  overjoyed  re- 
pUest 
What  undreamed  ecstasies  for  bliss- 
ful son^  1 
Thy  hM>py  plains  no  war-trump's  brawl- 
mff  danffor 
Disturbs,  ana  fools  the  poor  to  hate 
the  poor ; 
The  humble  glans  not  on  the  high  with 
anger; 
Love  leaves  no  grudge  at  less,  no  greed 
for  more : 
In  vain  strives  Self  the  godlike  sense  to 
smother ; 
From  the  soul's  deeps 
It  throbs  and  leaps ; 
The  noble  'neath  foul  rags  beholds  his 
long-lost  brother. 

To  thee  the  Martyr  looketh,  and  h|« 
4res 
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Unlock   their  fuigi  and  leftTe    hw 
spirit  free ; 
To  thee  the  Poet  mid  his  toil  aspires, 
^  And  grief  and  hunger  climh  about  his 

luiee, 
Welcome  as  children  ;  thou  upholdest 
The   lone   Inyentor  by  his   demon 
haunted; 
The  Prophet  cries  to  thee  when  hearts 
are  coldest. 
And   flaring  o*er  the  midnight's 

bleaJc  abyss. 
Sees  the  drowsed  soul  awaken  at 
thy  kiss, 
And  stretch  its  happy  arms  and  leap  up 
disenchanted. 

Thou  bringest  vengeance,  but  so  loving- 
kindly 
The  guilty  thinks  it  pity ;  taught  by 
thee. 
Fierce  tyrants  drop  the  soouiges  where- 
with blindly 
Their  own  souls  they  were  scarring ; 
conquerors  see 
With  horror  in  their  hands  the  accursed 
spear 
That  tore  the  meek  One's  side  on 
CJalvary, 
And  from  their  trophies  shrink  with 
ghastly  fear ; 
Thou,  too,  art  the  Foigiver, 
The  beauty  of  man's  soul  to  man  re- 
vealing; 
The  arrow»  from  thy  quiver 
Pierce  Error's  guil^  heart,  but  only 
pierce  for  healing. 

0,    whither,     whither,     glory-winged 
dreams. 
From  out  Life's  sweat  and  turmoil 
would  ye  bear  me  ? 
Shut,  gates  of  Fancy,  on  your  golden 
gl««ms,— 
This  agony  of  hopeless  contrast  spare 
me! 
Fade,  cheating  glow,  and  leave  me  to 
my  night ! 
He  IS  a  coward,  who  would  bor- 
row 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow 
From  the  vague  Future's  promise  of  de- 
liffht: 
As  life  8  alarums  nearer  roll, 
Tlie  ancestral  buckler  calls. 
Self-clanging  from  the  walls 
In  the  high  temple  of  the  soul ; 


Where  are  most  sorrows,  there  the  ^ 
et*8  sphere  is, 
To  feed  the  soul  with  patience^ 
To  heal  its  desolations 
With  words  of  unshorn  truth,  with  bre 
that  never  wearies* 


I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  flee^ 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bend- 
ing. 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding. 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 
Joy's  simple  honey-cells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were  that  seemed  grim 
Fates; 
With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o'er 
me; 
The  long-sought  Secret's  golden  gates 
On  musical  hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood ;  like  a  lover 

I  sprang  the  proffiered  life  to  clasp ;-« 
The  beaker  fell ;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  Earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up; 
What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet's  splm- 
ters? 
Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup. 
Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Win- 
ter's? 

0  spendthrift  haste !  await  the  Gods; 
Their  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of   Pa- 
tience; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 
And  shuns  the  hands  would  seize  upon 
her; 

Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 

THB  SEARCH. 

I  wsxT  to  seek  for  Christ, 
And  Nature  seemed  so  fair 
That  first  the  woods  and  fields  my  3routl 
enticed. 
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Aod  I  WBt  sore  to  find  him  there : 
The  temple  I  forsook. 
And  to  toe  tolitude 
kllegUnce  paid ;  bnt  Winter  came  and 
shook 
The  crown  and  pnrple  fh>m  my 
wood; 
[is  snows,  like  desert  sands,  with  soom- 

fnl  drift. 
Besieged  the  oolnmned  aisle  and  pal- 
ace-gate; 
(7  Thebes,  cut  deep  with  many  a  sol- 
emn rift. 
Bat  epitaphed  her  own  sepulchred 

sUte: 
lien  1  remembered  whom  1  went  to  seek, 
Lnd  blessed  blunt  Winter  for  his  coun- 
sel bleak. 

Back  to  the  world  I  turned. 
For  Christ,  I  said,  is  King; 
b  the  cramped  alley  and  the  hut  I 
spumed. 
As  far  beneath  his  sojourning : 
Mid  power  and  wealth  I  sought, 
But  round  no  trace  of  him, 
Lnd   all   the  costly  offerings   I   had 
brought 
With  sudden  ruit  and  mould  grew 
dim: 
found  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by 

their  laws. 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselres 

imprison, 
docking  with  bread  a  dead  creed's  grin- 
ning jaws. 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence 
arisen; 
>ne  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart, 
Mzing  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living 
heart 

So  from  my  feet  the  dust 
Of  the  proud  Worid  I  shook ; 
rhep  came  dear  Love  and  shared  with 
me  his  crust. 
And  half  my  sorrow's  burden  took. 
After  the  World's  soft  bed. 
Its  rich  and  daintY  fare, 
Uke  down  seemed  Love  s  coarse  pillow 
to  my  head. 
His  cheap  food  seemed  as  manna 
rere; 
Preshrtrodden  prints  of  bare  and  bleed- 
ing feet, 
Turned  to  the  heedless  city  whence  I 
^ame. 


Hard  by  I  saw,  and  springs  of  worship 

sweet 
Qushed  from  my  cleft  heart  smitten 

by  the  same ; 
Lore  looked  me  in  the  face  and  spake  no 

words, 
But  straight  I  knew  those  footprints 

were  the  Lord's. 

I  followed  where  they  led. 
And  in  a  hovel  rude. 
With  naught  to  fence  the  weather  from 
mshead. 
The  King  I  sought  for  meekly  stood ; 
A  naked,  hungry  child 
Clunff  round  his  gracious  knee, 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and 
smUed 
To  bless  the  smile  thai  set  him 
f^; 
New  miracles  I  saw  his  presence  do,  — 
No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and 
poor. 
The   gathered   chips  into  a  woodfnle 
grew, 
The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly 
store; 
I  knelt  and  wept :  my  Christ  no  more 

I  seek. 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the 
weak. 


THB  PRBSSNT  CRISIS. 

Whbn  a  deed  is  done   for  Freedom, 

through  the  broad  earth's  aching 

breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling 

on  fVom  east  to  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels 

the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the 

enei^  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on 

the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace 

shoots  the  instantaneous  throe. 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings 

earth's  systems  to  and  fro ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a 

recognizinff  start, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing 

with  mute  lipe  apart, 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child 

leaps  beneath  the  Futi^re's  heart 
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So  the  £vil*8  triamph  sendeth,  with 

a  terror  and  a  chill. 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense 

of  coming  ill. 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels 

his  sympathies  with  God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to 

be  drunk  np  by  the  sod. 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  nnbnried, 

delving  in  the  nobler  clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an 

instinct  bears  along. 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,   the 

swift  flash  of  right  or  wron^ ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet 

Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels 

the  gush  of  Joy  or  shame ;  — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the 

rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 

moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

for  the  good  or  evil  side ; 
Some  creat  cause,  God's  new  Messiali, 

oflering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  apon  the  left  hand,  and 

the  shee^  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt 

that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  0  my  people,  on 
whose  party  thou  shalt  stano. 

Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals 
shakes  the  dust  against  our  land  f 

Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet 
'tis  Truth  alone  is  strong, 

And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I 
see  around  her  throng 

Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  en- 
shield  her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the 

beacon -moments  see. 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent, 

jut  through  Oblivion's  sea ; 
Kot  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the 

low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers, 

from  whose  feet  earth's  chaff  must 

fly; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till 

the  judgment  hath  passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger ;  his- 
tory's pages  but  record 


One  death-grapple  in  the  daikness  *twizt 
old  systems  and  the  Word ; 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong 
forover  on  the  throne,  — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and, 
behind  the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keep- 
ing watch  above  his  own. 

We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is 

small  and  what  is  great, 
Slow  of  faith  how  weak  an  arm  may 

turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate. 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the 

maitet's  din, 
list  the  ominous  stem  whisper  from  the 

Delphic  cave  within,  — 
"They  enslave  their  children's  children 

who  make  compromise  with  sin." 

Slavciy,  the  earth-bora  Cyclops,  fellest 
of  theg^ant  brood. 

Sons  of  bratish  Force  and  Darkness,  who 
have  drenched  the  earth  with  blood. 

Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blind- 
ed by  our  pui-er  day. 

Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his 
miserable  prey ;  — 

Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where 
our  helpless  children  play  ? 

Tlien  to  side  with  Trath  is  noble  when 

we  share  her  wretched  crast. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and 

'tis  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  whils 

the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till   his 

Lord  is  cmcified. 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the 

faith  they  had  denied. 

Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes,  — 

they  were  souls  that  stood  alone. 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled 

the  contumelious  stone. 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw 

the  ^Iden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered 

by  their  faith  divine. 
By  one  man's  plain  tmUi  to  manhood 

and  to  Go<rs  supreme  design. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ*t 

bleeding  feet  I  track. 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  ths 

cross  that  turns  not  back. 
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jid  these  monnte  of  anguish  number 
how  each  generation  learned 

iniB  new  word  of  that  mnd  Cfredo  which 
in  prophet-hearts  hath  burned 

Inoe  the  &8t  man  stood  God-conquered 
with  his  face  to  heaven  upturned. 

ror  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where 

to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
)n  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the 

sUrer  in  his  hands  ; 
^ar  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and 

the  crackling  fagots  bum, 
^hile  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in 

silent  awe  return 
Do  i^ean  un  the  scattered  ashes  into 

Histor/ s  golden  urn. 

Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle 
slaves 

!)f  a  l^ndaiy  virtue  carved  upon  our 
fathers'  graves, 

^Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  moke  the 
present  light  a  crime ;  — 

WTas  the  Mayflower  launched  bv  cow- 
ards, steered  by  men  behind  Uieir 
timet 

rum  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Fu- 
ture, that  make  Plymouth  Rock 
sublime? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart 

old  iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all 

virtue  was  the  Past's ; 
But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood, 

thinking  that  hath  made  us  free, 
Hoardinff   it   in    mouldy  parchments, 

while  our  tender  spirits  flee 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse 

which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain 

them ;  we  are  traitors  to  our  sires. 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's 

new-ht  altar-fires ; 
Bhall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  f 

Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to  slay. 
From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal 

the  funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the 

prophets  of  to-day  f 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time 
makes  ancient  eood  uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 


Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!  we 
ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 
through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with 
the  Past's  blood-rusted  Ley. 
Deoember,  1844. 


AN  INDIAN-SUMMXR  REVXRIX. 

What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts 
on. 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through 
motionless  air 
Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  be 
gone! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pas- 
tures bare. 
As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  dis- 
tant hills. 
And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair ! 

No  more  the  landscape  holds  its 
wealth  apart. 
Making  me  poorer  in  my  poverty. 
But  mingles  with  my  senses  and  my 
heart; 
My  own  projected  sjjirit  seems  to  me 
In  her  own  reverie  the  world  to 

steep; 
T  is  she  that  waves  to  sympathetic 
sleep, 
Moving,  as  she  is  moved,  each  field  and 
nill  and  tree. 

How  fhse  and  mix,  with  what  un* 
felt  degrees. 
Clasped  by  the  faint  horizon's  languid 
arms. 
Each  into  each,  the  hazy  distances  * 
The  softened  season  all  the  landscape 
charms ; 
Those  hills,  my  native  village  that 

embay. 
In  waves  of  dreamier  purple  roll 
away. 
And  floating  in  mirage  seem  all  the 
glimmering  forms. 

Far  distant  sounds  the  hidden  chick- 
adee 
Close  at  my  side ;  for  distant  sound 
the  leaves ; 

The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream, 
where  Memory 
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Wanders  like  glesning  Ruth ;  and  as 
the  sheaves 
Of  wlieat  and  barley  wavered  in  the 

eye 
Of  Boaz  as  the  maiden's  clow  went 

by, 

80  tremble  and  seem  remote  all  things 
the  se^se  receives. 

The  cock's  shrill  trump  that  tells 
of  scattered  com. 
Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping 
mates, 
Faint  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to 
bam  is  borne. 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's 
Straits; 
Dimly  I  catch  the  throb  of  distant 

flails; 
Silently  overhead    the    hen-hawk 
sails, 
With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for 
his  quarry  ^I'aits. 

The  sobered   robin,  hunger-silent 
now, 
Seeks  cedar-berries  blue,  his  autumn 

cheer; 
The  chipmunk,  on  the  shingly  shag- 
bark's  bongh, 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with    downward 
eye  and  ear, 
Then  dro|)s  liis  nut,  and,  chcepiug, 
with  a  bound 
Whisks    to    his  winding    fastness 
under^und ; 
The  clouds  like  swans  drift  down  the 
streaming  atmosphere. 

O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed 
cedar  shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  g^ray  moss ;  the 
ploughman's  call 
Creeps  faint  as  smoke  from  black, 
fresh-furrowed  meadows ; 
Tlie  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall ; 
And  all  around  me  every  bush  and 

tree 
Says  Autumn  's  here,  and  Winter 
soon  will  be, 
Who  snows  his  soft,  white  sleep  and 
silence  over  alL 

The  birch,  most  shy  and  ladylike 
of  trees. 
Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  re- 
trieves. 


And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentili- 
ties 
With  some  saved  relics  <^  her  wealth 
of  leaves ; 

The  swamp-oak,  with  his  royal  pui^ 
pie  on, 

Glares  red  as  blood  across  the  sink- 
ing sun. 
As  one  who  proudlier  to  a  falling  for* 
tune  cleaves. 

He  looks  a  sachem,  in  red  blanket 
wra^t. 
Who,  mid  some  council  of  the  sad- 
garbed  whites. 
Erect  and  stem,  in  his  own  memo- 
ries lapt. 
With  distant  eye  broods  over  othef 
sights, 
Sees  the  hushed  wood  the  city's  flare 

replace. 
The  wounded  turf  heal  o'er  the  rail- 
way's trace. 
And  roams  the  savage  Past  of  his  on- 
dwindled  rights. 

The  red-oak,  softer-grained,  yields 
all  for  lost. 
And,  with  his  crampled  foliage  stiff 
and  dry, 
After  the  first  betrayal  of  the  frost, 
Kebuffs  tlie  kiss  of  the  lelenting  sky ; 
The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  long- 
hid  gold. 
To  the  faiut  Summer,  beggared  now 
and  old, 
Pour  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath 
her  favoring  eye. 

The  ash  her  purple  drops  foigiv* 


And  sadly,  breaking  not  the  general 
hush; 
The  maple-swamps  glow  like  a  sun- 
set sea. 
Each  leaf  a  ripple  with  its  separate 
flush; 
AU  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps 

tlie  skirting  blaze 
Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy 
days. 
Ere  the  rain  fall,  the  cautious  fanner 
bums  his  brush. 

O'er  yon  low  wall,  which  guards 
one  unkempt  zone, 
Where  vines  and  weeds  and  scrab* 
oaks  intertwino 
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Me  from  the  ploii|^  whose  rough, 

disoordant  stone 
It  massed  to  one  soft  gray  bj  lichens 

tine, 
The  tangled  blackbeny,  crossed  and 

recTOMed,  weares 
A  prickly  networic  of  ensangnined 

leares ; 
fsrd  by,  with  coral  beads,  the  prim 

black-alders  shine. 

Pillarinff  with  flame  this  crumbling 
bouncuuT, 
Whose  loose  blocks  topple  *neath  the 
plooghboy's  foot, 
Vfno,  with  each  sense  shut  fast  ex- 
cept the  eye, 
Greene  close  and  scsres  the  jay  he 
hoped  to  shoot, 
The  woodUne  np  the  elm*s  straight 

stem  aspiree. 
Coiling  it,  haimless,  with  automnal 
fires; 
n  the  ivy*s  paler  blaze  the  martyr  oak 
stands  mnte. 

Below,  the  Charies  —  a  stripe  of 
nether  sky, 
Fow  hid  by  roonded  apple-trees  be- 
tween. 
Whose   gaps    the    misplaced  sail 
sweeps  bellying  by, 
Kow  flickering  goldbsn  through  a  wood- 
land screen. 
Then  spreading  out,  at  his  next 

turn  beyond, 
A  silver  drole  like  an  inland  pond  — 
nips  seaward  silently  through  marahes 
purple  and  green. 

Dear  marshes  1  vain  to  him  the  gift 
of  sight 
Who  cannot  in  their  various  incomes 
share. 
From  every  season  drawn,  of  shade 
andli^ht. 
Who  sees  in  them  but  levels  brown 
andbaro; 
Each  change  of  storm  or  sunshine 

scatterairee 
On  them  its  laigess  of  variety, 
^or  Nature  with  cheap  means  still  worics 
her  wonden  rare. 

In  Sping  they  lie  one  broad  expanse 
ofgreen. 
O'er  which  the  light  winds  run  with 
glimmering  feet : 


Here,  vellower  stripes  track  out  the 
creek  unseen. 
There,  darker  growths   o*er  hidden 
ditches  meet ; 
And  purpler  stains  show  where  the 

blossoms  crowd. 
As  if  the  silent  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Hung  there  becalmed,  with  the  next 
breath  to  fleet 

All  round,  upon  the  river's  slippery 
•dge, 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy 
tide, 
Whispera   and   leans   the   breeze- 
entangling  sedge ; 
Through  emerald  glooms  the  lingering 
waten  slide. 
Or,  sometimes  wavering,  throw  back 

the  sun. 
And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt 
and  run 
Of  dimpling  light,  and  with  the  current 
to  glide. 


In  Summer 't  is  a  blithesome  sight 
to  see, 
As,  step  by  step,  with  measured  swing, 
they  pass, 
The  wioe-ranked  mowen  wading  to 
the  knee. 
Their  sharp  scythes  panting  through 
the  wiry  grass; 
Then,  stretched  beneath  a  rick's 

shade  in  a  ring, 
Their   nooning   take,    while    one 
begins  to  sing 
A  stave  that  droops  and  dies  'neath  the 
dose  sky  of  brass. 

Meanwhile  that  devil-may-care,  the 
boboUnk, 
Remembering  duty,  in   mid-quaver 
stops 
Just  ere  he  sweeps  o'er  rapture's 
tremulous  brink. 
And  'twixt  the  winrows  most  demurely 
drops, 
A  decorous  bird  of  business,  who 

provides 
For  his  brown  mate  and  fledglings 
six  besides, 
And  looks  from  right  to  left,  a  farmer 
mid  hiB  crops. 

Another  change  subdues  them  in 
the  Fall. 
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But  SAddent  not ;  they  still  show  mer- 
rier tints, 
Though  sober  russet  seems  to  oover 
all; 
When  the  first  sunshine  through  their 
dew-drops  glints, 
Look   how  the   yellow   clearness, 

streamed  across, 
Redeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season's 
loss, 
As  Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and 
left  their  rosy  prints. 

Or  come  when  sunset  gives  its  freah- 
ened  zest, 
Lean  o'er  the  bridge  and  let  the  ruddy 
thrill, 
While  the  shorn  sun  swells  down 
the  hazy  west. 
Glow  opposite; — the  marshes  drink 
their  fill 
And  swoon  with  purple  reins,  then 

slowly  fade 
Through  pink  to  brown,  as  eastward 
moves  the  shade. 
Lengthening  with  stealthy  creep,  of  Si- 
mond's  darkening  hill. 

Later,  and  yet  ere  Winter  wholly 
shuts. 
Ere  through  the  first  dry  snow  the 
runner  grates. 
And  the  loath  cart-wheel  screams  in 
slippery  ruts. 
While  firmer  ice  the  eager  boy  awaits. 
Trying  each  buckle  and  strap  beside 

the  fire, 
And  until  bedtime  plays  with  his 
de*dre. 
Twenty  times  putting  on  and  off  his  new- 
bought  skates; — 

Then,  every  mom,  the  river's  banks 
shine  bright 
With  smooth  plate-armor,  treacherous 
and  frail. 
By  the  frost's  clinking  hammers 
foiged  at  ni^ht, 
'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sun 
prevail, 
Giving  a   pretty  emblem   of   the 

day 
When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall 
melt  away. 
And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed 
from  war's  cramping  maiL  I 


And  now  thote  waterftUs  the  ebb< 
ing  river 
Twice  every  day  creates   on  either 
side 
Tinkle,    as   throu^   their    fresh- 
sparred  grots  they  shiver 
In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  mm 
denied; 
Hi^  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  far^ 

heard  crow. 
The  silvered  flats  £^eam  frY)stily  be- 
low. 
Suddenly  drops  the  gull  and  breaks  the 
glassy  tide. 

But  crowned  in  turn  by  vying  sea- 
sons three. 
Their  winter  halo  hath  a  fuller  ring ; 
This  glory  seems  to  rest  immova- 
bly,— 
The  othen  were  too  fleet  and  vanish- 
ing; 
When  the  hid  tide  is  at  its  highest 

flow. 
O'er  marsh  and  stream  one  breath- 
less trance  of  snow 
With  brooding  ftilness  awes  and  hushes 
everything. 

The  sunshine  seems  blown  off  by 
the  bleak  wind, 
As  pale  as  formal  candles  lit  by  day ; 
Gropes  to  the  soa  the  river  dumb  and 
blind; 
The  brown  ricks,  snow-thatched  by 
the  storm  in  play, 
Show  pearly  breaken  combing  o'er 

their  lee, 
White  crests  as  of  some  just  en- 
chanted sea. 
Checked  in  their  maddest  leap  and  hang- 
ing poised  midway. 

But  when  the  eastern  blow,  with 
rain  aslant, 
From  mid-sea's  prairies  green  and  roll- 
ing plains 
Drives  in  his  wallowing  herds  of  bil- 
lows gaunt, 
And  the  roused  Charles  remembers  in 
his  veins 
Old   Ocean's  blood  and  snaps  his 

gyves  of  frost. 
That  tyrannous  silence  on  the  shorei 
is  tost 
In  dreary  wreck,  and  crumbling  desola- 
tion reigns. 
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Edgewise  or  flat,  in  DruM-like  de- 
^ce, 
With  letden  pools  between  or  gnllies 
bare. 
The  blocks  lie  strewn,  a  bleak  Stone- 
henge  of  ice ; 
No  life»  no  sound,  to  break  the  grim 
despair, 
Sare  soUmi  nlunge,  as  through  the 

sedges  stiff 
Down    crackles    riverward    some 
thaw-sapped  cliff, 
)r  when  the  close-wedged  fields  of  ice 
cmnch  here  and  there. 

Bat  let  me  turn  from  fancy-pic- 
tnred  scenes 
To  that  whose  pastoral  calm  before  me 
Ues: 

Here  nothing  harsh  or  nigged  inter- 
venes; 
The  earlv  ereninff  with  her  misty  dyes 

Smootlis  off  me  ravelled  edges  of 
the  nigh. 

Relieves  the  distant  with  her  oooler 

Lnd  tones  the  landscape  down,  and 
soothes  the  wearied  eyes. 

There  gleams  my  native  village,  dear 
to  me. 
Though  higher  change's  waves  each 
oav  are  seen, 
Whelming  fields  fanted  in  boyhood's 
histoiY, 
Sanding  with  honses  the  diminished 
green; 
There,  in  red  brick,  which  soften- 
ing time  defies, 
Stand  sqnare  and  stiff  the  Mnses* 
fiustones:-— 
low  with  my  life  knit  np  is  every  well- 
known  scene  1 

Flow  on,  dear  river  I  not  alone  yon 

flow 
To  ontward  sight,  and  through  your 

marshes  wind ; 
Fed  fix>m  the  mystic  springs  of  long- 

Your  twin  flows  silent  through  my 
world  of  mind : 
Grow  dim,  dear  marshes,  in  the 

evening's  gray  1 
Before  my  umer  sight  ye  stretch 
away, 
bd  will  forever,  though  these  fleshly 
eyes  grow  blind. 


Beyond  the  hillock's  honse-bespot* 
ted  swell. 
Where  Gothic  chapels  house  the  horse 
and  chaise. 
Where  quiet  cits  in  Grecian  tem- 
ples dwell. 
Where  Coptic  tombs  resound  with 
prayer  and  praise. 
Where  dust  and  mud  the  equal 

year  divide, 
There  gentle  Allston   lived,    and 
wrought,  and  died, 
Transfiffurinf^  street  and  shop  with  his 
ulummed  gaze. 

Firgilium  vidi  (oiUum,  —  I  have 
seen 
But  as  a  boy,  who  looks  alike  on  aU, 
That  mis^  hair,  that  fine  Undine-like 
mien. 
Tremulous  as  down  to  feeling^s  faintest 
call;  — 
Ah,  dear  old  homestead  !  count  it  to 
thy  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Paint* 
er  caino;-r- 
One  elm  yet  bears  lus  name,  a  feathery 
tree  and  talL 

Swiftly  the  present  fades  in  mem- 
ory's glow,  — 
Our  only  sure  possession  is  the  past ; 
The    village    blacksmith    died    a 
month  ago. 
And  dim  to  me  the  forge's  roaring 
blast; 
Soon  fire-new  medisvals  we  shall 

see 
Oust  the  black  smithy  from  its  chest* 
nut-tree. 
And  that  hewn  down,  periiaps,  the  bee- 
hive green  and  vast 

How  many  times,  prouder  than 
king  on  throne. 
Loosed  nom  the  villsge  school-dame's 
A's  and  B's, 
Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows 
blown. 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red 
increase, 
Then  pausiMl  to  see  the  ponderous 

sledge,  brought  down 
By  that  hard  arm  voluminous  and 
brown. 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden 
vanishing  T 
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Deur  satire  town!  whoM  choking 
elms  each  yetr 
With  eddying  dust  before  their  time 
turn  my. 
Pining  (or  rain, —  to  me  thy  dust  is 
dear; 
It  glorifies  the  ere  of  summer  day, 
And  when  the  westering  sun  half 

sunken  bums, 
The  mote-thick  air  to  deepest  orange 
turns, 
The  westward  horseman  rides  through 
clouds  of  gold  away, 

So  palpable,  I  \e  seen  those  unshorn 
few. 
The  six  old  willows  at  the  caasey*s 
end 
(Such   trees    Paul    Potter    never 
dreamed  nor  drew), 
Through  this  dry  mist  their  checker- 
ing shadows  send, 
Striped,  here  and  there,  with  many 

a  long-drawn  thread , 
Where    streamed    through    leafy 
chinks  the  trembling  red, 
Put  which,  in    one  bright  trail,   the 
hangbird's  flashes  blend. 

Yes,  dearer  far  thy  dust  than  all 
that  e'er, 
Beneath  the  awarded  crown  of  victory, 
Gilded  the  blown  Olympic  chariot- 
eer; 
Though  lightly  prized  the  ribboned 
parchments  three, 
Yet  collegisse  juvat,  I  am  glad 
That  here  what  collegium  was  mine 
I  had,— 
It  linked  another  Ue,  dear  native  town, 
with  thee  1 

Kearor  art  thou  than  simply  native 
earth. 
My  dust  with  thine  concedes  a  deeper 
tie; 
A  closer  daim  thy  soil  may  well  put 
forth, 
Something  of  kindred  mora  than  sjnn- 
pathy; 
For  in  thy  bounds  I  reverently  laid 

away 
That  blinding  anguish  of  forsaken 
clay, 
Iliat  title  I  seemed  to  have  in  earth  and 
sea  and  sky, 


That  portion  of  my  life  more  cfaolee 
to  me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round 
and  whole) 
Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can 
be;  — 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 
Was  perfect ;  80»  with  one  rpgretfol 

stroke, 
The  earthen  model  into  fragments 
broke. 
And  without  her  the  impoverished  sea- 
sons roll 


THX  OBOWTH  07  THB  LBQEND. 
▲  FBAGMEMT. 

A  LEGEND  that  grew  in   the  forest's 

hush 
Slowly  as  tear-drops  gather  and  gush. 
When  a  word  some  i>oet  chanced  to 

say 
Ages  ago,  in  his  careless  way. 
Brings  our  youth  back  to  us  oat  of  its 

shroud 
Clearly  ss  uuder  yon  thunder-cloud 
1  see  that  white  sea-gulL     It  grew  and 

grew, 
From  the  pine-trees  gatheiing  a  sombre 

hue. 
Till  it  seems  a  mere  munnur  out  of  the 

vast 
Norwegian  forests  of  the  past ; 
And  it  cp-ew  itself  like  a  true  Northern 

nine. 
First  a  little  slender  line, 
Like  a  mermaid's  green  ej'elash,  and  then 

anon 
A  stem  that  a  tower  might  rest  ui)on. 
Standing  spear-straight  in  •  the  waist- 
deep  moss. 
Its  bony  roots  clutching  around  and 

across. 
As  if  they  would  tear  up  earth's  heart 

in  their  grasp 
Ere  the  storm  should  uproot  them  or 

make  them  unclasp  ; 
Its  cloudy  boughs  singing,  as  suiteth  the 

pine. 
To  snow-bearded  sea-kings  old  songs  of 

the  brine. 
Till  tliey  straightened   and    let   theii 

staves  faU  to  the  floor. 
Hearing  waves  moan  again  on  the  pe^ 

Sous  shore 
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Of  Vinknd,  perhaps,  while  their  prow 

groped  its  way 
Twixt  the  frothed  gnashing  tasks  of 

■ome  ahip-orunching  bay. 

Bo,  ^e-like,  the  legend  grew,  strong- 

Umbed  and  tidi. 
As  the  Oypey  child  grows  that  eats  crosts 

in  Uie  hall: 
It  sacked  the  whole  strength  of  the 

earth  and  the  sky, 
Spring,    Summer,    Fall,    Winter,    all 

brooght  it  supply ; 
T  was  a  natural  growth,  and  stood  fesr- 

lessly  there. 
True  part  of  the  landscape  as  sea,  land, 

and  air; 
For  it  ^w  in  good  times,  ere  the  fash- 
ion it  was 
To  force  these  wild  births  of  the  woods 

under  glass. 
And  so,  if  *tis  told  as  it  should  be  told. 
Though  'twere  sung   under   Venice's 

moonli^tofgold. 
You  would  hesr  the  old  voice  of  its 

mother^  the  pine. 
Murmur  sealike  and  northern  through 

every  line, 
And  the  verses  should  grow,  self-sus- 
tained and  free. 
Round  the  vibrating  stem  of  the  melody, 
like  the  lithe  moonlit  limbs  of  the 

parent  tree. 

Yes,  the  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends; 

what  food 
For  their  grim  roots  is  left  when  the 

thoosand-yeared  wood, 
The   dim-aisled  cathedral,  whose   tall 

arches  spring 
Li^t,  sinewy,  grsoeftd,  firm-set  as  the 

wing 
From  Michaers  white  shoulder,  is  hewn 

and  defaced 
By  iconoclast  axes  in  desperate  waste. 
And  its  wrecks  seek  the  ocean  it  proph- 
esied long^ 
Ousandra-like,  crooning   its   mystical 

sonfff 
Then  the  legends  go  with  them,  —  even 

yet  on  the  sea 
A  wild  virtue  is  left  in  the  touch  of  the 

tree. 
And  the   sailor's   night-watches    are 

thrilled  to  the  core 
With  the  linesl  oCEspring  of  Odin  and 

Thor. 


Yes,  wherever  the  pine-wood  has  never 
let  in. 

Since  the  day  of  creation,  the  light  and 
the  din 

Of  manifold  life,  but  has  safely  con- 
veyed 

From  the  midni|^  primeval  its  annfdl 
of  shade. 

And  has  kept  the  weird  Past  with  its 
child  faith  alive 

Mid  the  hum  and  the  stir  of  To-day's 
busy  hive. 

There  the  legend  takes  root  in  the  age- 
gathered  gloom. 

And  its  murmurous  boughs  for  their 
ssgu  find  room. 

Where  Aroostook,  lar-heaid,  seems  to 

sob  as  he  goes 
Groping  down  to  the  sea  'neath  his 

mountainous  snows ; 
Where  the  lake's  frore  Sahara  of  never^ 

tracked  white. 
When  the  crack  shoots  across  it,  oom- 

plains  to  the  night 
With  a  lonff,  lonely  moan,  that  leagues 

northward  is  lost, 
As  the  ice  shrinks  away  from  the  tread 

of  the  frost; 
Where  the  lumberers  sit  by  the  log-fires 

that  throw 
Their  own  threatening  shadows  fSir  round 

o'er  the  snow, 
When  the  wolf  howls  aloof,  and  the 

wavering  glare 
Flashes  out  Anom  the  blackness  the  eyes 

of  the  bear. 
When  the  wood's  huge  recesses,  half- 
lighted,  supply 
A  canvas  where  Fancy  her  mad  brush 

may  tijr. 
Blotting  in  giant  Horrors  that  venture 

not  down 
Through  the  richt-anffled  streets  of  the 

Drisk,  whitewashed  town. 
But  ikulk  in  the  depths  of  the  measure- 
less wood 
Mid  the  Dark's  creeping  whispers  that 

curdle  the  blood. 
When  the  eve,  glanced  in  dread  o'er  tha 

shoulder,  may  dream. 
Ere  it  shrinks  to  the  camp-fire's  compan- 
ioning gleam. 
That  it  saw  the  fierce  ffhost  of  the  Red 

Man  crouch  bade 
To  the  shroud  of  the  tree-trunk's  invia* 

dble  black;— 
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There  the  old  shftpes  cro^rd  thick  roand 
the  pine-shadowed  camp, 

Which  shiuj  the  keen  gleam  of  the  schol- 
arly lamp. 

And  the  seed  of  the  legend  finds  tvae 
Norland  cround, 

yrtdlt  the  border-tale  *8  told  and  the 
canteen  flits  round. 


A  CONTRAST. 

Tht  love  thou  sentest  oft  to  me, 
And  still  as  oft  1  thrust  it  back ; 

Thy  messeiigprs  I  could  not  see 
In  those  who  everything  did  lack, 
The  poor,  tlie  outcast,  and  the  black. 

Pride  held  his  hand  before  mine  eyes. 
The  world  with  flattery  stufled  mine 
ears; 
I  looked  to  see  a  monarch's  guise. 
Nor  dreamed  thy  love  would  knock 

for  years. 
Poor,  naked,  fettered,  full  of  tears. 

Yet,  when  I  sent  my  love  to  thee, 
Thou  with  a  smile  didst  take  it  in. 

And  entertain'dst  it  royiilly. 
Though  grimed  with  eunh,  with  hun- 
ger thiu. 
And  leprous  with  the  taint  of  sin. 

Now  every  day  thy  love  I  meet, 
As  o'er  the  earth  it  wanders  wide. 

With  weary  step  and  bleeding  feet. 
Still  knocking  at  the  heart  of  pride 
And  offering  grace,  though  still  de- 
nied. 


XTNCTTON. 

Go!  leave  me.  Priest;  my  soul  would 
be 
Alone  with  the  consoler.  Death ; 
Far  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 
This   crumbling   clay  yield   up   its 
breath; 
These  shrivelled  hands  have  deeper  stains 

Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away. 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's 
coarse  gains 
As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of 
May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 
Some  faith  from  youth's  traditions 
wrung; 


This  fruitless  husk  which  dnstward  diici 
Hath  been  a  bean  oooe,  hath  bean 
young; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Psst 
Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands ; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 
Paused,  waiting    my  supreme  com- 
mands. 

Bot  look!  whose   shadows   Uock  th 
door? 
Who  aiie  those  two  that  stand  aloof? 
See !  on  my  hands  this  freshening  gore 
Writes  o'er  again  its  crimson  proof! 
My   looked-for    death-bed   guests   are 
met; 
There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring  its 
lianas. 
And  there,  with  eyes  tliat  goad  me  yet» 
The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands ! 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 

**  I  gave  thee  the  wceaX  gift  of  life  ; 
Wast  thou  not  callea  in  many  ways  f 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife  f 
I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundi-ed-fold?" 
Can  1  look  up  with  face  saIow, 

And  answer,  ** Father,  nere  is  gold"  ? 

I  have  been  innocent ;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kintUy  grows, 

Than  1  with  every  brother-man  : 
Now  here  1  faap ;  what  lose  my  kind. 

When  thu  fast  ebbing  breath  shall 
part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  a  brother  heart  I , 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  nis  head ; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth, 

He  shared  my  cup  and   broke  my 
bread: 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime, 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this, 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slimO; 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
God  said,  **  Another  man  shall  be,** 

And  the  ffreat  Maker  did  not  scorn 
Out  of  nimsclf  to  fashion  me ; 

He  sunned  me  with  his  ripening  looks. 
And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  ms 
grew, 
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a  efforde«  as  woodland  nooks 
Send  Tiolets  up  and  paint  them  bine. 

ea,  I  who  now,  with  nam  tears, 

Am  eidled  back  to  brntiuBh  clod, 
[ave  borne  nnquenched  for  foonoore 
yean 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God ; 
Lnd  to  what  end?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  siYen  f 
leaven's  light  hath  but  rerealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heaven. 

fee  think  it  is  an  awfol  sij^ht 

To  see  a  sool  jnst  set  adnft 
hi  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominoos  shsdows  never  lift ; 
kit 't  is  more  awfhl  to  behold 

A  helpless  intSuit  newly  bom, 
^ose  utUe  hands  unconscioos  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  room. 

kOne  held  them  once ;  I  flung  away 

Thoae  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
rhe  golden  sluices  of  the  day. 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet ; 
[  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  6od*s  harvest;  I,  that  might 
l^ith  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Orope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night 

0  glorious  Youth,  that  once  wast  mine  I 

0  high  Ideal  1  all  in  vain 
7e  enter  at  this  rained  shrine 

Whence  worship  nn'er  shall  rise  sgain ; 
rhe  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here. 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near. 

The  image  d  the  God  is  gone. 


THS  OAK. 

What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of 
shade,  is  hist 
There  needs  no  crown  to  msrk  the 
forest's  king ; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  sum- 
mer's bliss  i 
Sun,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their 
tribute  bring, 
Which  he  with  8U<m  benignant  royalty 
Accepts,  as  overpayeth  what  is  lent; 
All  nature  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be, 
And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 


How  towers  he,  too,  amid  the  billowed 
snows, 
An  unquelled  exile  from  the  summer's 
throne. 
Whose  plain,  uncinctured  front  mors 
kwgly  shows, 
Kow  that  the  obscuring  courtier  leaves 
are  flown. 
His  boughs  make  music  of  the  winter 
air. 
Jewelled  with  sleet,  like  some  cathe- 
'  dral  front 
Where  dinging  snow-flakes  with  quaint 
art  repair 
The  dints  and  furrows  of  time's  en- 
vious brunt 

How  doth  his  fMstient  strength  the  rade 
March  wind 
Persuade  to  seem  glad  breaths  of  sum- 
mer breeze, 
And  win  the  soil  that  fain  would  be 
unkind. 
To  swell  his  revenues  with  proud  in- 
crease! 
He  is  the  gem;  and  all  the  landscape 
wide 
(So   doth  his   grandeur  isolate    the 
sense) 
Seems  but  the  settin^^  worthless  all  be- 
side. 
An   empty   socket,   were  lie   fallen 
thence. 

So,  from  oft  converse  with  life's  wintry 


Kales, 
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Should  man  learn  how  to  cUsp  with 
tougher  roots 
The   inspiring   earth;    how   otherwise 
avails 
The  leaf-creating  sap  that  sunward 
shoots? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiseless 

Should  fill  old  scars  up  on  the  storm- 
ward  side. 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's 
sake, 

Kot  for  tntditions  of  youth's  leafy 
pride. 

So,  fh>m  the  pinched  soil  of  a  churlish 
fate, 
Trae  hearts  compel  the  sap  of  stur- 
dier growth. 

So  between  earth  and  heaven  stand  sim* 
ply  great. 
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That  these  shall  seem  hat  their  at- 
tendants hoth ; 
For  nature's  forces  with  obedient  zeal 
Wait  on  the  rooted  faith  and  oaken 
wiU; 
As  quickly  the  pretender's  cheat  they 
feel. 
And  turn  mad  Pucks  to  flout  and 
mock  him  stilL 

LordI  all  thy  works  are  lessons;  each 
contains 
Some  emblem  of  man's  all-containing 
soul; 
Shall  he  make  fruitless  all  thy  glorious 
painSy 
Delving  within  thy  grace  an  eyeless 
mole? 
Make  me  the  least  of  thy  Dodona-groye, 
Cause  me  some  message  of  thy  truth 
to  bring. 
Speak  but  a  word  through  me,  nor  let 
thy  love 
Among  my  bou^  disdain  to  perch 
and  sing. 


AMBROBB. 

Fkyer,  surely,  was  holier  man 
Than  Ambrose,  since  the  world  began ; 
With  diet  spare  and  raiment  thin 
He  shielded  himself  from  the  father  of 

sin; 
With  bed  of  iron  and  scouigings  oft. 
His  heart  to  Ood's  hand  as  wax  made 

soft 

Through  earnest  prayer  and  watchings 

long 
He  sought  to  know  'tween  right  and 

WTonif, 
Much  wrestling  with  the  blessed  Word 
To  make  it  yield  the  sense  of  the  Lord, 
That  he  might  build  a  storm-proof  creed 
To  fold  the  flock  in  at  their  need. 

At  last  be  bnilded  a  perfect  faith, 
Fenced  round  about  with  T?ie  Lard  thus 

taith; 
To  himself  he  fitted  the  doorway's  size, 
Meted  the  light  to  the  need  of  his  eyes, 
And  knew,  by  a  sure  and  inward  si^. 
That  the  work  of  his  fingers  was  divine. 

Then  Ambrose  said,  "All  those  shall  die 
The  eternal  death  who  believe  not  as  I"  ; 
Andsome  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 


Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart*! 

desire. 
For  the  g|ood  of  men's  souls,  might  bt 

satisfied 
By  the  drawing  of  all  to  the  righteous 

side. 

One  day,  as  Ambrose  was  seeking  the 

truth 
In  his  lonely  walk,  he  saw  a  youth 
Resting  hiowelf  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ; 
It  had  never  been  granted  him  to  see 
So  shining  a  face,  and  the  good  man 

thought 
'Twere  pitjr  he  should  not  believe  as  he 

ought 

So  he  set  himself  by  the  young  man's 
side. 

And  the  state  of  his  soul  with  questions 
tried; 

But  the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  hard- 
ened indeed. 

Nor  received  the  stamp  of  the  one  true 
creed; 

And  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  waxed  sore  to 
find 

Such  features  the  porch  of  so  narrow  a 
mind. 

**  At  each  beholds  in  cloud  and  fire 
The  sliape  that  answers  his  own  desire. 
So  each,'*  said  the  youth,  '*  in  the  Law 

shall  find 
The  figure  and  fashion  of  his  mind ; 
And  to  each  in  his  mercy  hath  God 

allowed 
His  several  pillar  of  fire  and  doud." 

The  soul  of  Ambrose  burned  with  zeal 
And  holy  wrath  for  the  young  man's 

weal: 
*'Believest  thou  then,  most  wretched 

youth," 
Cried  he,  "a dividual  essence  in  Truth! 
I  fear  me  thy  heart  is  too  cramped  with  sin 
To  take  the  Lord  in  his  g^ory  !&." 

Now  there  bubbled  beside  them  where 

they  stood 
A  fountain  of  waters  sweet  and  good ; 
The  youth  to  the  streamlet's  brink  drew 

near 
Saying,    *' Ambrose,    thou    maker   ot 

creeds,  look  here!" 
Six  vases  of  crystal  then  he  took. 
And  set  them  along  the  edge  of  the 

brook. 
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"  Your  eyes 
The  advancing  spears  of  day  can  see."  Page  79. 
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Km  into  these  reeeelt  the  water  I  pour, 
lere  shall  one  hold  less,  another  more, 
id  the  water  unchanged,  in  every  case, 
lall  pat  on  the  figare  of  the  vase ; 
thou,  who  wooldst  unity  make  through 

strife, 
inst  thou  fit  this  sign  to  the  Water  of 

Life?" 

lien  Ambrose  looked  up»  hestood  alone, 
lie  youth  and  the  stream  and  the  rases 

were  gone ; 
at  he  knew»  by  a  sense  of  humbled 

graoe^ 
e  had  talked  with  an  angel  face  to  face, 
nd  felt  his  heart  change  inwardly, 
B  he  fell  on  his  knees  beneath  the  tree. 


ABOYB  AlTD  BELOW. 


BWXLLsmi  in  the  Talley-land, 
Who   in   deep   twilight   grope   and 

cower, 
ill  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 
Shorten  to  noon's  triumphal  hour, 
rhUe  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 
The  Lord's  grMt  work  sits  idle  too  t 
hat  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 
Of  mom,  because 't  is  dark  with  you  t 

hou^  yet  your  Talleys  skulk  in  night, 
In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cri^ 
nd  reapers,  with  their  sickles  bright. 
Troop,  singing;  down  the  mountain- 
side: 
ome  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 
Li  the  frank  Datiii's  delisted  eyes, 
s,  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss. 
The  nijg^t-shed  tears  of  Earth   she 
dries! 

he  Lord  wants  reapers :  0,  mount  up, 

Before  night  comes,  and  says,  "Too 

lateT' 
toy  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup, 

The  Haster  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 
?  is  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  adTsncing  spears  of  day  can  see, 
liat  o'er  the  eastern  hill-toi^  rise. 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

II. 
ione  watcher  on  the  mountain-height, 

It  is  ri^it  precious  to  behold 
nie  first  lonff  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  tiie  thirsty  east  with  gold ; 


But  we,  who  in  the  shadow  dt, 
Know  also  when  the  day  is  ni^ 

Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 
With  his  inspinng  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  thine  office ;  we  have  ours ; 

Qod  koks  not  early  service  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer*. 
Our  day,  for  Him,  is  long  enough. 

And  when  he  giveth  work  to  do, 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 

But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Lieut's  earlier  messages  to  preach ; 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire, 

Piunffe  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  surht 

More  worthy  than  our  twill(^t  dim ; 
For  meek  Obedience,  too,  is  ught, 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


THE  CSAmVE. 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  trystinff» 
But  she  lingered  for  him  stiU; 

like  a  child,  the  eager  streamlet 
Leaped  and  laughed  adowu  the  hill, 

Happy  to  be  free  at  twilight 
From  its  toiling  at  the  milL 

Then  the  great  moon  on  a  sudden 

Ominous,  and  red  as  blood. 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

O'er  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows 

Through  the  mystwy  of  the  wood. 

Dread  closed  vast  and  vague  about  her, 
And  her  thoughts  turuMl  fearfully 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 
From  the  silence  there  might  be. 

Like  bare  cedars  leaning  inland 
From  the  blighting  of  the  sea^. 

Yet  he  came  not,  and  the  stillness 
Dsmpened  round  her  like  a  tomb; 

She  could  feel  cold  eyes  of  spirits 
Looking  on  her  throu{;h  tne  gloom. 

She  could  hear  the  groping  footsteps 
Of  some  blind,  gigantic  doom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 
Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 

For  a  voice  broke  gently  throujsh  it, 
Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blind. 
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And  the  dresd,  like  mist  in  sonshine. 
Furled  serenely  from  her  mind. 

•*  Once  my  lore,  my  love  forever. 
Flesh  or  spirit,  sdll  the  same, 

If  I  failed  at  time  of  tnrsting. 
Deem  thoo  not  my  ijiith  to  blame ; 

I,  alas,  was  made  a  captive. 
As  from  Holy  Land  I  came. 

**  On  a  green  spot  in  the  desert. 
Gleaming  like  an  emerald  star. 

Where  a  jialm-tree,  in  lone  silence. 
Yearning  for  its  mate  afar, 

Droops  above  a  silver  rounel. 
Slender  as  a  scimitar, 

*'  There  thou  *lt  find  the  humble  postern 

To  the  castle  of  my  foe  ; 
If  thy  love  bum  clear  and  faithful. 

Strike  the  gateway,  green  and  low, 
Ask  to  enter,  and  the  wardur 

Surely  will  not  say  thee  no." 

Slent  again  the  aspen  silence. 
But  her  loneliness  was  o'er  ; 

Round  her  soul  a  motherly  psticnco 
Clasped  its  arras  forercruiore ; 

From  her  heart  ebbed  back  the  sorrow, 
Leaving  smooth  the  golden  shore. 

Donned  she  now  the  pilgrim  scnllop, 
Took  the  pilgrim  stall*  in  band ; 

Like  a  cloud-shade,  flitting  eastward, 
Wandered  she  o'er  »en  and  land ; 

And  her  footsteps  in  the  desert 
Fell  like  cool  rain  on  the  sand. 

Soon,  beneath  the  palm-tree's  shadow, 
Knelt  she  at  the  ^)08tem  low ; 

And  thereat  she  knocked  full  gently, 
Fearing  much  the  warder's  no ; 

All  lier  heart  stooil  still  and  listened. 
As  the  door  swung  backward  slow. 

There  she  saw  no  surly  ward^ 
With  an  eye  like  bolt  and  bar  ; 

rii  rough  her  soul  a  sense  of  music 
Throbbed,  and,  like  a  guardian  Lar, 

On  the  threshold  stood  an  angel, 
Bright  and  silent  as  a  star. 

Fairest  seemed  he  of  God's  seraphs, 

And  her  spirit,  lily-wise, 
Opoied  when  he  turned  upon  her 

The  deep  welcome  of  his  eyes. 
Sending  upward  to  that  sunfight 

All  its  dew  for  sacrifice. 


Then  she  heard  a  voice  come  onward 
Singing  with  a  rapture  new, 

As  Eve  heard  the  sonss  in  Eden, 
Dropping  earthwanl  with  the  dew; 

Well  she  knew  the  happy  singer, 
Well  the  happy  song  she  knew. 

Forward  leaped  she  o'er  the  threshold. 

Eager  as  a  glancing  surf ; 
Fell  from  her  the  spirit's  Umgnor, 

Fell  from  her  the  body's  scurf ; 
'Neath  the  palm  next  day  tome  Anhs 

Found  a  corpse  upon  the  tori 


THE  BIRCH-TKDL 

RiPPLiNO  through  thy  branches  goes 
the  sunshme. 

Among  thy  leaves  that  palpitate  for^ 
ever; 

Ovid  in  thee  a  pining  K^'mph  had  pris- 
oned. 

The  soul  once  of  some  tremuloos  inland 
river, 

Quivering  to  tell  her  woe,  hut,  ah  1 
dumb,  dumb  forever  1 

V>'hile  all  the  forest,  witched  with  slum- 
berous moonshine, 
I  Holds  up  its  leaves  in  happy,  happy 
'  stulness. 

Waiting  the  dew,  with  breath  and  pulse 
ifuspended, 

I  hear  afar  thy  whispering,  gleamy 
islands. 

And  track  thee  wakeful  still  amid  the 
wide-hung  silence. 

On  the  brink  of  some  wood-nestled  lake- 
let, 

Thj  foliage,  like  the  tresses  of  a  Dzyad, 

Dnpping  round  thy  slim  white  stein, 
whose  shadow 

Slopes  quivering  down  the  water's  dnsl^ 
quiet. 

Thou  sbrink'st  as  on  her  bath's  edge 
would  some  startled  Naiad. 

Thou  art  the  go-between  of  rustic  lovers ; 
Thy  white  bark  has  their  secrets  in  its 

keeping ; 
Reuben  writes  here  the  happy  name  of 

Patience, 
And  thy  lithe  boughs  hang  murmuring 

and  weeping 
Above  her,  as  she  steals  the  mysteiy 

from  thy  keeping 
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lioii  art  to  mo  like  my  beloved  maiden, 
o  frankly  coy,  so  fnll  of  trembly  confi. 

dences; 
liy  shadow  scarce  seems  shade,  thy 

pattering  leaflets 
iprinkfe  their  gathered  sunshine  o*er 

my  senses, 
Lnd  Natore  gives  me  all  her  snmmer 

confidences. 

Vbether  my  heart  with  hope  or  sorrow 

tremble, 
lion  syropathizest  still ;  wild  and  nn- 

quiet, 
fling  me  down ;  thy  ripple,  like  a  river, 
flows  valleyward,  where  calmness  is, 

and  by  it 
Cy  heart  is  floated  down  into  the  land 

of  qniet. 


AK  INTERVISW  WITH  MILIS 
8TANDI8H. 

[  SAT  one  evening  in  m^  room. 

In  that  sweet  hour  of  twilight 
niien  blended  thon^ts,  half  light,  half 
gloom. 

Throng  through  the  spirit's  skylight ; 
rhe  flames  by  fits  ouried  round  the  bars, 

Or  up  the  chimney  crinkled, 
i^mie  embers  dropped  like  falling  stars. 

And  in  the  ashes  tinkled. 

[  sat  and  mused ;  the  fire  burned  low. 

And,  o>r  my  senses  stealing, 
[>ept  something  of  the  ruddy  c^ow 

That  bloomed  on  wall  and  ceiling ; 
llypiotures  (they  are  verr  few, 

Tne  heads  of  ancient  wise  men) 
Smoothed  down  their  knotted  fronts, 
and  grew 

As  rosy  as  excisemen. 

Ify  antique  high-backed  Spanish  chair 

Felt  thrills  through  wooa  and  leather, 
rhat  had  been  strangers  since  whilere, 

^Mid  Andalnsian  heather, 
The  oak  that  built  iu  sturdy  frame 

His  happy  arms  stretched  over 
The  ox  whose  fortunate  hide  became 

The  bottom's  polished  cover. 

It  came  out  in  that  famous  bark. 
That  brought  our  sires  intrepid, 

CSutacious  as  another  ark 
For  ftimiture  decrepit ; 

ft 


For,  as  that  saved  of  bird  and  beast 

A  pair  for  propagation. 
So  has  the  seed  of  these  increased 

And  furnished  half  the  nation. 

Kings  sit,  thev  say,  in  slippery  seats; 

But  those  slant  precipices 
Of  ice  the  northern  voyager  meets 

Less  slippery  are  than  this  is ; 
To  cling  uiercm  would  pass  the  wit 

Of  royal  man  or  woman. 
And  whatsoe'er  can  stav  in  it 

Is  more  or  less  than  human. 

I  ofler  to  all  bores  this  perch. 

Dear  well-intentioned  people 
With  heads  as  void  as  week-day  church, 

Tonjroes  longer  than  the  steeple ; 
To  folks  with  missions,  whose  gaunt 
eyes 

See  ffolden  am  rising;  — 
Salt  of  the  eartn  1  in  what  aueer  Quys 

Thou  'rt  fond  of  crystallinng  I 

Mywonder,  then,  was  not  unmixed 

With  merciful  su^^ion. 
When,  as  my  roving  eyes  grew  fixed 

Upon  the  chair  in  question, 
I  saw  its  trembling  arms  encloee 

A  figure  grim  and  rusty. 
Whose  doublet  plain  and  plainer  hose 

Were  something  worn  and  dusty. 

Now  even  such  men  as  Nature  forms 

Merely  to  fill  the  street  with. 
Once  turned  to  ghosts  by  hungry  worms, 

Are  serious  things  to  meet  with  ; 
Your  penitent  spirits  are  no  jokes, 

Ana,  though  1  'm  not  averse  to 
A  auiet  shade,  even  they  are  folks 

One  cares  not  to  speak  first  to. 

Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  he  has  come, 

By  Charon  kindly  ferried. 
To  tell  roe  of  a  mighty  sum 

Behind  my  wainscot  buried  ? 
There  is  a  buccaneerish  air 

About  that  garb  outlandish  — 
Just  then  the  ffhost  drew  up  his  chair 

And  said,  "My  name  is Standii^ 

**  I  come  from  Plymouth,  deadly  bored 
With  toasts,  and  songs,  and  speeches^ 

As  long  and  flat  as  my  old  sword. 
As  threadbare  as  mv  breeches  : 

They  understand  us  Pilgnms  !  they. 
Smooth  men  with  rosy  faces. 
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Strength's  knota  and  gnarls  all  pared 
away, 
And  rarnuih  in  their  plaoea  I 

"We  had  some  ton^^ees  in  oar  grain, 

The  eye  to  rightly  see  us  is 
Not  Just  the  one  that  lights  the  brain 

Of  drawing-room  Tyiteeases: 
They  talk  about  their  Pilgrim  blood, 

Their  birthright  high  and  holy  ! 
A  mountain -stream  that  ends  in  mud 

Methinks  is  melancholy. 

''  He  had  stiff  knees,  the  Puritan, 

That  were  not  good  at  bending ; 
The  homespun  dignity  of  man 

He  thought  was  worth  defending ; 
He  did  noC  with  his  pinchbeck  ore, 

His  oountiy's  shame  foigotten. 
Gild  Freedom's  coffin  o*er  and  o*er. 

When  all  within  was  rotten. 

' '  These  loud  ancestral  boasts  of  yours. 

How  can  they  else  than  vex  us  f 
Where  were  your  dinner  orators 

When  slavery  grasped  at  Texas  ? 
Dumb  on  his  raiees  was  evexy  ono 

That  now  is  bold  as  Cesai*; 
Here  pegs  to  hang  an  office  on 

Sud  stalwart  men  as  these  are." 

"Good  sir,*'  I  said,  "you  seem  much 
stirred; 

The  sacred  compromises — " 
**  Now  God  confound  the  dastard  word ! 

My  gall  thereat  arises : 
Northward  it  hath  this  sense  alone, 

That  you,  your  conscience  blinding, 
Shall  bow  your  fool's  nose  to  the  stone. 

When  slavery  feels  like  grinding. 

"  T  is  shame  to  see  such  painted  sticks 

In  Vane's  and  Winthrop's  places, 
To  see  your  spirit  of  Seventy-six 

Drag  humbly  in  the  traces. 
With  slavery's  lash  upon  her  back. 

And  herds  of  office-holders 
To  shout  applause,  as,  with  a  crack. 

It  peels  her  patient  shoulders. 

**  We  forefathers  to  such  a  rout !  — 
No,  by  my  faith  in  God's  word !  " 

Half  rose  the  ghost,  and  half  drew  out 
The  ghost  of  his  old  broadsword, 

Then  thrust  it  slowly  back  again. 
And  said,  with  reverent  gesture. 


"No,  Freedom,  no  I  Uood  should  nc4 
stain 
The  hem  of  thy  white  vestare. 

"  I  feel  the  soul  in  me  draw  near 

The  mount  of  prophesying ; 
In  this  bleak  wilderness  I  hear 

A  John  the  Baptist  crying ; 
Far  in  the  east  I  see  upleap 

The  streaks  of  first  forewarning. 
And  they  who  sowed  the  light  shul  reap 

The  golden  sheaves  of  rooming. 

"  ChUd  of  our  travail  and  our  woe, 

Light  in  our  day  of  sorrow. 
Through  my  rapt  spirit  I  foreknow 

The  glory  of  thy  morrow; 
I  hear  great  steps,  that  through  the  shade 

Draw  nigher  still  and  nifher. 
And  voices  call  hke  that  which  bade 

The  prophet  come  up  higher." 

I  looked,  no  form  mine  eyes  could  find, 

1  heard  the  red  cock  crowins. 
And  through  my  window-chinks  the 
wind 

A  dismal  tune  was  blowing; 
Thought  I,  My  neighbor  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim-stuff  that  hates  all  f 

And  he  will  print  my  ditty. 


ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FUGITIVB 
SLAVES  NEAR  WA8HIKQT0N. 

Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle 

they  who  can. 
The  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the  words, 

that  make  man  truly  man ; 
Let  those  whose  hearts  are  dungeoned 

up  with  interest  or  with  ease 
Consent  to  hear  with  quiet  pulse  of 

loathsome  deeds  like  these  I 

I  first  drew  in  New  England's  air,  and 

from  her  hardy  breast 
Sucked  in  the  tyrant-hatmg  milk  that 

will  not  let  roe  rest ; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the 

dullard  and  the  tame, 
'T  is  but  my  Bay-State  dialect, — our 

fathers  spake  the  same  ! 

Shame  on  the  costly  mockery  of  piling 

stone  on  stone 
To  those  who  won  our  liberty,  the  heroes 

dead  and  gone. 
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While  we  look  coldly  on  and  see  law- 
shielded  raffiaos  sU'f 

rhe  men  who  fmin  would  win  their  own, 
the  heroes  oS  to-dsy  I 

Lre  we  pledf^  to  craven  silence  f    0, 

fling  It  to  the  wind, 
rhe  parclmient  wall  that  bars  ns  from 

the  least  of  homan  kind« 
rhat  makes  as  cringe  and  temporize, 

and  dumbly  stand  at  rest, 
Widl»  Pity*s  burning  flood  of  words  is 

red-hot  in  the  breast ! 

Hiough  we  bresk  our  fathers'  promise, 

we  have  nobler  duties  first ; 
rhe  traitor  to  Humanity  in  the  traitor 

most  accursed ; 
ICan  is  more  than  Constitutions  ;  better 

rot  beneath  the  sod, 
rhan  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while 

we  are  doubly  false  to  God  t 

Wb  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;  but 

deeper,  truer,  more, 
ro  the  sympathies  that  Qod  hath  set 

within  our  spirit's  core ; 
Jut  country  claims  our  fealty ;  we  grant 

it  so,  but  then 
Before   Man   made   us  citizens,  great 

Nature  made  us  men. 

Re 's  true  to  Gk>d  who's  true  to  man ; 

wherever  wrong  is  done, 
ro  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath 

the  alUbeholding  sun, 
rhat  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they 

are  slaves  most  base. 
Whose  love  of  right  in  for  themselves, 

and  not  for  all  their  race. 

Qod  works  for  all    Ye  cannot  hem  the 

hope  of  beinff  ftree 
With  parallels  of  latitude,  with  moun- 

tain-ranfle  or  sea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be 

callous  as  ye  will. 
From  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world, 

leaps  one  electric  thrQL 

Chain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance, 
ye  cannot  keep  apart. 

With  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  hu- 
man heart  from  heart : 

When  first  the  Pil^ms  landed  on  the 
Bay  State's  iron  shore. 

The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should 
one  day  be  no  more. 


Out  fVom  the  land  of  bondage 't  is  de- 
creed our  slaves  shall  go. 

And  signs  to  us  are  oifered,  as  erst  to 
Pharaoh ; 

If  we  are  blind,  their  exodus,  like  Is- 
rael's of  yore. 

Through  a  Red  Sea  is  doomed  to  be, 
whose  surges  are  of  gore. 

'T  is  oura  to  save  our  brethren,  with 

peace  and  love  to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from  error,  era 

^ey  harden  it  to  sin ; 
But  if  befora  his  duty  man  with  listless 

•spirit  stands, 
Erelong  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the 

work  from  out  his  hands. 


TO  THE  DAKDEUOK. 

DxAJt  common  flower,  that  grow'st 
beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless 
gold. 
Fint  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Which  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride 
uphold. 
High-hearted    buccaneers,    o'eq'oyed 
thatthev 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grsss  have  found. 
Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample 
round 
May  match  in  wealth,  thou  art  more 

dear  tome 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms 
may  be. 

Gold  such  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the 
Spanish  prow 
Throngh  tne  primeval  hush  of  Indian 


Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  ease ;  * 
'T  is  the  Spring's  largess,  which  she 
scatten  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  under- 
stand 
To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrawarded 
eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee  umocks  a  warmer  clime; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  need  not  space  or 
time: 
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mSCELLANXOUB  POSICS. 


Not  in  mid  Jane  the  goldan-cci- 
rassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  summer-like  wann  raTish- 
ment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent, 
His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I,  when 

first 
From  the  daiic  green  thy  yellow  cir- 
cles burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the 
grass. 
Of  meadows  where  in  sun  the  cattle 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass, 
The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand 
ways. 
Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy 


Or  whiten  in  the  wind,  of  waters  blue 
That  from   the    distance   sparkle 
through 
Some  woodland  gap,  and  of  a  sky 

above. 
Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray 
lamb  doth  move. 

Hy  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are 
linked  with  thee ; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's 
song, 
Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day 
long, 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety. 
Listened  as  if  I  hesrd  an  angel  sing 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he 
could  bring  • 
Fresh   every  day   to  my  untainted 

ears 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were 
^  happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem. 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common 
art! 
Thou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart. 
Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty 
gleam 
Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous 
secret  show, 
Did  we  but  pav  the  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  cliifd's  undoubting  wis- 
dom look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's 
hook. 


THE  OH06T-8IEB. 

7i  who,  passing  graves  by  night. 
Glance  not  to  the  left  nor  ri^t. 
Lest  a  spirit  should  arise. 
Cold  and  white,  to  freeze  your  eyes. 
Some  weak  phantom,  which  your  doubt 
Shapes  upon  the  dark  without 
From  the  dark  within,  a  guess 
At  the  spirit's  dcathlessness, 
Which  ye  entertain  with  fear 
In  your  self-built  dungeon  here^ 
Where  ye  sell  your  God-given  lives 
Just  for  gold  lo  buy  you  gyves,  — 
Ye  without  a  shudder  meet 
In  the  city's  noondsy  street, 
Spirits  sadder  and  more  droid 
Than  from  out  the  day  have  fled. 
Buried,  beyond  hope  of  licht, 
In  the  body's  haunted  night ! 

Sec  ye  not  that  woman  pale? 
There  are  bloodhounds  on  her  trail  1 
Bloodhoimds  two,  all  gaunt  and  lean, 
(For  the  soul  their  scent  is  keen,) 
Want  and  Sin,  and  Sin  is  last. 
They  have  followed  far  and  £ut ; 
Want  gave  tongue,  and,  at  her  how], 
Sin  awakened  with  a  crowL 
Ah,  poor  ^1 !  she  had  a  right 
To  a  blessing  fix>m  the  light; 
Title-deeds  to  sky  and  euth 
God  cave  to  her  at  her  birth: 
But,  oefore  they  were  eigoyed. 
Poverty  had  made  them  void. 
And  had  drunk  the  sunshine  up 
FrQm  all  nature's  ample  cup. 
Leaving  her  a  first-bom's  snare 
In  the  dregs  of  darkness  there. 
Often,  on  the  sidewalk  bleak. 
Hungry,  all  alone,  and  weak. 
She  has  seen,  in  night  and  storm, 
Rooms  o'erflow  with  firelight  warm, 
Which,  outside  the  window-glass, 
Doubled  all  the  cold,  alas  1 
Till  each  ray  that  on  her  fell 
Stabbed  her  like  an  icicle. 
And  she  ahnost  loved  the  wail 
Of  the  bloodhounds  on  her  trail 
Till  the  floor  becomes  her  bier. 
She  shall  feel  their  pantings  near, 
Close  upon  her  very  heels. 
Spite  of  all  the  din  of  wheels ; 
Shivering  on  her  pallet  poor. 
She  shall  hear  them  at  tne  door 
Whine  and  scratch  to  be  let  in. 
Sister  bloodhounds,  Want  and  Sin  I 
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Saik  I  thftt  mstle  of  a  dress, 

Stiff  with  layish  eostlinen ! 

Sere  comet   one  whoee   cheek  wonld 

flash 
Bat  to  have  her  garment  hmsh 
Gainst  the  girl  whoee  fin^n  thin 
Wove  the  weary  broidery  in, 
Bending  backward  from  her  toil. 
Lest  her  tears  the  silk  might  soil, 
A.nd,-  in  midnights  chill  and  murk. 
Stitched  her  life  into  the  woik. 
Shaping  trom  her  bitter  thought 
Heart's-ease  and  for^^et-me-not, 
Satirizing  her  despair 
With  the  emblems  woven  there. 
Little  doth  the  wearer  heed 
Of  the  heart-break  in  the  brede ; 
A  hyena  by  her  side 
Sknlks,  down-looking,  — it  is  Pride. 
He  digs  for  her  in  the  earth, 
Where  lie  all  her  claims  of  birth, 
With  his  fool  paws  rooting  o'er 
Some  lonff-buiied  ancestor, 
Who,  perasps,  a  statue  won 
By  the  ill  deeds  he  had  done, 
By  the  innocent  blood  he  shed. 
By  the  desolation  spread 
Over  happy  villages. 
Blotting  out  the  smile  of  peace. 

There  walks  JndasL  he  who  sold 
Yesterday  his  Lord  for  gold. 
Sold  God's  presence  in  his  heart 
For  a  prond  step  in  the  mart ; 
He  hath  dealt  in  flesh  and  blood ; 
At  the  bank  his  name  is  good; 
At  the  bank,  and  only  there, 
T  is  a  marketable  ware. 
In  his  eyes  that  stealthy  gleam 
Was  not  learned  of  sky  or  stream. 
Bat  it  has  the  cold,  hard  fflint 
Of  new  dollars  from  the  mint 
Open  now  year  spirit's  eyes, 
Look  throagh  that  poor  clav  disgaise 
Which  has  thickened,  day  by  day, 
Till  it  keeps  all  li^ht  at  bay, 
And  his  soul  in  pitchy  gloom 
Gropes  about  its  narrow  tomb^ 
From  whose  dank  and  slimv  walls 
Drop  by  drop  the  horror  falls. 
Look  I  a  serpent  lank  and  cold 
Hags  his  spirit  fold  on  fold ; 
From  his  heart,  all  day  and  night. 
It  doth  suck  God's  blessed  light 
Drink  it  wilL  and  drink  it  must, 
Till  the  cup  holds  naught  but  dust*, 
AU  day  lozig  he  hears  it  hiss, 


Writhing  in  its  fiendish  bliss ; 
All  night  lonff  he  sees  its  eyev 
Flicker  with  foul  ecstasies, 
As  the  spirit  ebbs  avray 
Into  the  absorbing  clay. 

Who  is  he  that  skulks,  af^d 
Of  the  trust  he  has  beteayed. 
Shuddering  if  perchance  a  gleam 
Of  old  n6bleue8S  should  stream 
Through  the  pent,  unwholesome  room. 
Where    his    shrunk    soul    oowars  in 

gloom. 
Spirit  sad  beyond  the  rest 
Bv  more  instinct  for  the  best? 
T  is  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  ttid  world's  punishment, 
By  compelling  it  to  see 
Golden  glimpe^  of  To  Be, 
By  compelling  it  to  hear 
Songs  that  prove  the  angels  near ; 
Who  was  sent  to  bo  the  tongue 
Of  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung. 
Whence  the  fiery-winged  Despair 
In  men's  shrinking;  eyes  might  fliare. 
'T  is  our  hope  doth  fashion  us 
To  base  use  or  fflorious : 
He  who  might  nave  been  a  lark 
Of  Truth's  morning,  from  the  dark 
Raining  down  melodious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  broader  scope. 
Aspirations,  prophecies. 
Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise, 
Choee  to  be  a  bird  of  night. 
That,  with  eyes  refusing  light, 
Hooted  f»om  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world's  idolatry. 
'T  is  his  punishment  to  hear 
Sweep  of  eager  pinions  near. 
And  ms  own  vain  wings  to  fed 
Drooping  downward  to  his  heel. 
All  tneir  grace  and  import  lost, 
Burdening  his  weary  ghost : 
Ever  wallung  by  his  side 
He  must  see  his  angel  guide, 
Who  at  intervals  doth  turn 
Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stem. 
With  such  ever-new  surprise 
Of  hushed  anguish  in  her  eyes, 
That  it  seems  the  liffht  of  day 
From  around  him  shrinks  away. 
Or  drops  blunted  from  the  waU 
Built  around  him  by  his  falL 
Then  the  mountains,  whose  white  peaka 
Catch  the  morning's  earliest  strad^ 
He  must  see,  where  prophets  nt. 
Turning  east  their  tkceM  lit^ 
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Whence,  with  footsteps  beantifol, 
To  the  earth,  yet  dim  and  dull. 
They  the  gladsome  tidinjo^s  bring 
Of  Uie  sonlight's  hastening : 
Never  can  these  hills  of  buss 
Be  o'erclimbed  by  feet  like  his ! 

But  enough !  0,  do  not  dare 
From  the  next  the  veil  to  tear, 
Woven  of  station,  trade,  or  dress. 
More  obscene  than  nakedness, 
Wherewith  plausible  culture  drapes 
Fallen  Nature's  myriad  shapes ! 
Let  us  rather  love  to  mark 
How  the  unextinguished  spark 
8till  gleams  through  the  thin  disguise 
Of  our  customs,  pomps,  and  lies. 
And,  not  seldom  blown  to  flame. 
Vindicate  its  ancient  claim. 


STUDIES  FOR  TWO  HEADS. 


60ICE  sort  of  heart  I  know  is  hers,  — 
I  chanced  to  feel  her  pulse  one  night ; 

A  brain  she  has  that  never  errs. 
And  yet  is  never  nobly  right ; 

It  does  not  leap  to  great  results. 
But,  in  some  comer  out  of  sight. 
Suspects  a  spot  of  latent  blight, 
And,  o'er  the  impatient  infinite, 

IShe  bargains,  haggles,  and  consults. 

Her  eye,  —  it  seems  a  chemic  test 

And  drops  upon  you  like  an  add ; 
It  bites  you  with  unconscious  zest, 

So  clear  and  bright,  so  coldly  placid  ; 
It  holds  you  quietly  aloof. 

It  holds,  — and  yet  it  does  not  win 
you; 
It  merely  puts  you  to  the  proof 

And  80i*ts  what  qualities  are  in  you  ; 
Jt  smiles,  but  never  brings  you  nearer, 

It  lights,  — her  nature  draws  not  nigh ; 
T  is  but  that  yours  is  growing  clearer 

To  her  assays  ;  — yes,  try  and  try, 

You  '11  get  no  deeper  than  her  eye. 

There,  you  are  classified :  she's  gone 

Far,  far  away  into  herself; 
Each  vrith  its  Latin  label  on. 
Your  poor  components,  one  by  one, 

Are  laid  upon  their  proper  shelf 
In  her  compact  and  ordered  mind. 
And  what  of  you  is  left  behind 
Is  no  mora  to  her  than  the  wind ; 


In  that  clear  brain,   which,  day  and 
night. 
No  movement  of  the  heart  e'er  jostleB, 
Her  friends  are  ranged   on   leh   and 

right,— 
Here,  silex,  hornblende,  sienite  ; 
There,  animal  remains  and  fossils. 

And  yet,  0  subtile  analyst. 
That  dCnst  each  property  detect 

Of  mood  or  grain,  that  canst  untwist 
Each  tanffled  skein  of  intellect. 

And  with  thy  scalpel  eyes  lay  bare 

Each  mental  nerve  more  fine  than  air,  — 
O  brain  exact,  that  in  thy  scales 

Canst  weigh  the  sun  and  never  err. 
For  once  thy  patient  science  faUs, 
One  problem  still  defies  thy  art ; — 

Thou  never  canst  compute  for  her 

The  distance  and  diameter 
Of  any  simple  human  heart 

II. 

Hear  him  but  speak,  and  joa  will  feel 
The  shadows  of  the  Portico 

Over  your  tranquil  spirit  steal. 
To  modulate  all  joy  and  woe 
To  one  subdued,  subduing  glow ; 

Above  our  squabbling  business-hours, 

Like  Phidian  Jove's,  his  beauty  lowers. 

His  uatui«  Katirizes  ours  ; 
A  form  and  front  of  Attic  grace. 
He  shames  the  higgling  market-plac^ 

And  dwarl'ei  our  more  mechanic  powen. 

What  throbbing  verse  can  fitly  render 
That  face  so  pure,   so   trembUng-teiL 
derf 

Sensation  glimmers  through  its  rest. 
It  speaks  unmanacled  by  words. 

As  full  of  motion  as  a  nest 
That  palpitates  with  unfledged  birds ; 

*T  is  likest  to  Bethesda's  stream. 
Forewarned  through  all   its   thrilling 
springs, 

AMiite  with  the  angel's  coming  gleam, 
And  rippled  with  his  fanning  wings. 

Hear  him  unfold  his  plots  and  plans, 
And  larger  destinies  seem  man's  ; 
You  coigure  from  his  glowing  face 
The  omen  of  a  fairer  race  ; 
With  one  grand  trope  he  boldlv  spans 

The  gulf  wherein  so  many  fall, 

'Twixt  possible  and  actual ; 
His  first  swift  word,  talaria-shod. 
Exuberant  with  conscious  God, 
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Ont  of  the  choir  of  planets  bloti 
rhe  present  earth  with  all  its  spots. 

ffimself  imsbaken  as  the  sky, 
EUs  words,  like  whirlwinds,  spin  on 
high 

Systems  and  creeds  pellmell  together ; 
T  is  strange  as  to  a  dcttf  man's  eye. 
While  trees  uprooted  splinter  by, 

The  dumb  turmoil  ofstormy  weather ; 

Less  of  iconoclast  than  sh4>«r. 
His  spirit,  safe  behind  tbe  reach 
Of  the  tornado  of  his  speech. 

Bums  calmly  as  a  glowworm's  ta- 
per. 

So  great  in  speech,  bot,  ah  !  in  act 

&  orerrun  with  reimin  troubles. 
The  coarse,  sharp-cornered,  ugly  fact 

Of  life  collapses  all  his  bubbles  : 
Had  he  but  lived  in  Plato's  day. 

He  might,  unless  my  fancy  em, 
Have  shiffed  that  golden  voioe's  sway 

O'er  barefooted  philosoDhers. 
Our  nipping  climate  haroly  suits 
The  ripening  of  ideal  fhiits : 
His  theories  vanouish  us  all  summer, 
But   winter   maJces   him    dumb    and 

dumber; 
To  see  him  mid  life's  needfhl  thinp 

Is  something  painfully  bewildering ; 
He  seems  an  angel  with  clipt  wings 

Tied  to  a  mortal  wife  ana  children. 
And  by  a  brother  senph  taken 
In  the  act  of  eating  egn  and  bacon, 
like  a  dear  fountain,  nis  desire 

Exults  and  leaps  toward  the  li^t, 
In  every  drop  it  says  "Aspire ! " 

Striving  for  mom  ideal  height ; 
And  as  the  fountain,  fidling  thence. 

Crawls  baffled  through  the  common 
gutter, 
So,  from  his  speech's  eminence, 
He  shrinks  into  the  present  tense. 

Unkinged  by  foolish  bread  and  butter. 

Yet  smile  not,  woridling,  for  in  deeds 

Not  all  of  life  that's  biave  and  wise 
is; 
He  strews  an  ampler  f^itnre's  seeds, 

'T  u  your  fault  if  no  harvest  rises ; 
Smooth  back  the  sneer;  for  is  it  naught 

That  all  he  is  and  has  is  Beauty's  Y 
^  soul  the  soul's  gains  must  be  wrought, 
The  Actual  claims  our  coarser  thought. 

The  Ideal  hath  its  higher  duties. 


ON  APOBTRAir  OF  DANTB  BT  OIOTXa 

Cak  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale, 

With  such  immitigable  eve 
Didst  look  upon  those  writhing  souls  in 
bale, 

And  note  each  vengeance,  and  pass  by 
Unmoved,  save  when  thy  heart  by  chance 
Cast  backward  one  forbidden  glance. 

And  saw  Franoesca,  with  child's  glee. 

Subdue  and  mount  thy  wild-horse  knee 
And  with  proud  hands  control  iu  Aery 
prance? 

With  half-drooped  lids,  and  smooth, 
round  brow. 

And  eye  remote,  that  inly  sees 
Fair  Bei^ce's  spirit  wandering  now 

In  some  sea-lulled  Hesperides, 
Thou  movest  through  the  jarring  street, 
Secluded  from  the  noise  of  feet 

By  her  gift-blossom  in  thy  hand, 

Thy   branch    of    palm   from    Holy 
Land; — 
No  trace  is  here  of  ruin's  fiery  sleet 

Yet  there  is  something  round  thy  lips 

That  prophesies  the  coming  doom. 
The  soft,  gray  herald-shadow  ere  the 
eclipse 
Notches  the  perfect  disk  with  gloom ; 
A  something  that  would  banish  thee. 
And  thine  untamed  pursuer  be, 
From  men  and  their  unwortliy  fates, 
Though  Florence  had  not  shut  her 
gates, 
And  Orief  had  loosed  her  clutch  and  let 
thee  free. 

Ah  1  he  who  follows  fearlessl  v 

The  beckonings  of  a  poet-heart 
Shall  wander,  and  without  the  worid't 
decree, 
A  banished  man  in  field  and  mart; 
Harder  than  Florence*  walls  the  bar 
Which  with  deaf  sternness  hold%  him 
far 
From  home  and  friends,  till  death's 

release, 
And  makes  his  only  prayer  for  peace, 
Like  thine,  scarred  veteran  of  a  lifelong 
war! 


OK  THB  DEATH  OF  A  FRIENDS  CHILD. 

Death  never  came  so  nigh  to  me  before. 
Nor  showed  me  his  mild  face :  oft  had  I 
mused 
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Of  calm  and  peace  and  safe  foigetfol- 
neas, 

Of  folded  hands,  closed  eyes,  and  heart 
at  rest, 

And  slnmber  wmni  beneath  a  flowery 
torf, 

Of  faults  fomtten,  and  an  inner  place 

Kept  sacred  for  us  in  the  heart  of 
friends ; 

Bat  these  were  idle  fancies,  satisfied 

With  the  mere  husk  of  tliis  great  mys- 
tery, 

And  dwelling  in  the  ontwaid  shows  of 
things. 

Heaven  is  not  mounted  to  on  wings  of 
dreams, 

Kor  doth  the  unthankfol  happiness  of 
]foath 

Aim  thitherward,  but  floats  from  bloom 
to  bloom. 

With  earth's  warm  patch  of  sunshine 
well  content: 

T  is  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 

Whoae  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 

Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer 
God 

The  spirit  dimbe,  and  hath  its  eyes  un- 
sealed. 

True  is  it  that  Death's  face  seems  stern 

and  cold. 
When  he  is  sent  to  summon  those  we 

love, 
But  all  God*s  angels  come  to  us  dis- 
guised; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  jpovert;^  and  death, 
One   after   other   lift    their   frowning 

masks, 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath. 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
With  every  ansuish  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit  s  si^t  grows  clearer ;  this  was 

meant 
Wheif  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man's 

lids  with  clay. 
Life  is  the  jailer,  Death  the  angel  sent 
To  draw  the  unwilling  bolts  and  set  us 

free.  . 
He  flings  not  ope  the   ivory  gate  of 


Only  the  lallen  spirit  knocks  at  that,  — 
But  to  benigner  regions  beckons  us. 
To  destinies  of  more  rewarded  toiL 
In  the  hushed  chamber,  sitting  by  the 

dead, 
It  grates  on  us  to  hear  the  flood  of  life 


Whiri  mstUng  onward,  senseleas  of  om 

loss. 
The  bee  hums  on ;  around  the  blossomed 

vine 
Whin   the   lifht  humming-bird;   the 

cricket  cnirps ; 
The  locust's  shriU  alarum  stings  the 

ear; 
Hard  by,  the  cock  shouts  lustily ;  froE 

fEirm  to  farm. 
His  cheery  brothers,  telling  of  the  sun, 
Answer,  till  far  away  the  ioyance  dies : 
We  never  knew  before  now  God  had 

filled 
The   summer   air    with   happy  living 

sounds; 
All  round  us  seems  an  overplus  of  life. 
And  yet  the  one  dear  heart  lies  cold  and 

still 
It  is  most  strange,  when  the  great  mir- 
acle 
Hath  for  our  sakes  been  done,  when  we 

have  had 
Our  inwardest  experience  of  God, 
When  with  his  presence  still  the  room 

expands, 
And  is  awed  after  him,  that  nau^t  is 

changed. 
That  Nature's  face  looks   unacknowl- 


And  the  mad  world  still  dances  heedless 
on 

After  its  butterflies,  and  gives  no  sign. 

'T  is  hard  at  first  to  see  it  all  aright: 

In  vain  Faith  blows  her  trump  to  sum- 
mon liack 

Her  scattered  troop :  yet,  through  the 
clouded  glass 

Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look 

Undazzled  on  the  kindness  of  God's 
face; 

Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone 
shines  through. 

It  is  no  little  thing,  when  a  fresh  soul 
And  a  fresh  hear^  with  their  unmeasi 

ured  scope 
For  good,  not  gravitating  earthward  yet. 
But  circling  in  diviner  periods. 
Are   sent  mto   the  world,  —  no  little 

thing. 
When  this  unbounded  possibility 
Into  the  outer  silence  is  withdrawn. 
Ah,  in  this  world,  where  every  guiding 

thread 
Ends  suddenly  in  the  one  sure  centre^ 

death, 
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rhe  Tisloiunnr  b«nd  of  Mic^t-liaTe-beoi 
Uone  can  fill  Deeire*s  cup  to  the  brim ! 

Sow  chaoffed,  dear  friend,  are  thy  part 

andthy  child's ! 
9e  bends  above  thy  cradle  now,  or  holds 
Bis  warning  finger  oat  to  be  thj  guide ; 
rhou  art  the  nursling  now;  he  watches 

thee 
31ow  learning,  one  by  one,  the  secret 

thiugs 
Which  are  to  him  used  ughts  of  every 

day; 
He  smiles  to  see  thy  wondering  glances 

con 
The  grass  and  pebbles  of  the   spirit- 
world. 
To  thee  miraculous ;  and  he  will  teach 
Thy  knees   their  due   observances   of 

prayer. 
Children  are  God's  apostles,  day  by  day 
Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope, 

and  peace; 
Nor  hath  tny  babe  his  mission  left  un- 
done. 
To  me,  at  least,  his  going  hence  hath 

given 
Serener  thoughts  and  nearer  to  the  skies, 
And  opened  a  new  fountain  in  my  heart 
For  thee,  my  friend,  and  all :  and  0,  if 

Ditath 
More  near   approaches  meditates,  and 

clasps 
Even  now  some  dearer,  more  reluctant 

hand, 
God,  strengthen  thou  my  faith,  that  I 

may  see 
That 't  is  thine  angel,  who,  with  loving 

haste. 
Unto  the  service  of  the  inner  shrine. 
Doth  waken  thy  beloved  with  a  kiss. 


XUK7DICS. 

Hzayxk's   cup  held   down  to   me  I 

drain. 
The  sunshine  mounts  and  spurs  my 

brain; 
Bathing  in  grass,  with  thirsty  eye 
I  suck  the  last  drop  of  the  sky  ; 
With  each  hot  sense  I  draw  to  the  lees 
The  quickening  out-door  influences, 
And  empty  to  each  radiant  comer 
A  supernaculum  of  summer : 
Not,  Bacchus,  all  thy  grosser  juice 
Could  bring  enchantment  so  profuse, 


Though  for  itspresseachgrape-bnnehhad 
The  white  feet  of  an  Orud. 

Through  our  coarse  art  gleam,  now  and 

then. 
The  features  of  angelic  men : 
'Neath  the  lewd  Satyr's  veiling  paint 
Glows  forth  the  Sibyl,  Muse,  or  Saint ; 
The  dauber's  botch  no  more  obscures 
The  mighty  master's  portraitures. 
And  who  can  say  what  luckier  beam 
The  hidden  glory  shall  redeem. 
For  what  chance  clod  the  soul  may  wait 
To  stumble  on  its  nobler  fate. 
Or  why,  to  his  unwarned  abode. 
Still  by  surprises  comes  the  God  ? 
Some  moment,  nailed  on  sorrow's  cross, 
May  mediate  a  whole  youth's  loss. 
Some  windfall  joy,  we  know  not  whence. 
Redeem  a  lifetime's  rash  expense. 
And,  suddenly  wise,  the  soul  may  mark, 
Strippml  of  tlieir  simulated  dark, 
Mountains  of  m\d  that  pierce  the  sky, 
Girdling  iU  valleyed  poverty. 

I  feel  ye,  childhood's  hones,  return, ' 
With  olden  heats  my  pulses  bum,  — 
Mine  be  the  self-foi^tting  sweep. 
The  torrent  impulse  swift  and  vnld, 
Wherewith  Taihkanio's  rock  bom  ddld 
Dare4  gloriously  the  dangerous  leap. 
And,  in  his  sky-descend^  mood. 
Transmutes  each  drop  of  sluggish  blood. 
By  touch  of  bravery's  simple  wand. 
To  amethyst  and  diamond, 
Proving  himself  no  bastard  slip. 
But  the  trae  granite-cradleil  one. 
Nursed  with  tlie  rock's  primeval  drip» 
The  cloud-embradng  mountain's  son  I 

Prayer  breathed  in  vain !  no  wish's  sway 
Rebuilds  the  vanished  yesterday  ; 
For  plated  wares  of  Sheffield  stamp 
We  gavn  the  old  Aladdin's  lamp  ; 
'T  is  we  are  changed ;  ah,  whitner  went 
That  undesigned  abandonment. 
That  wise,  unquestioning  content. 
Which  could  erect  its  microcosm 
Out  of  a  weed's  neglected  blosMom, 
Could  call  up  Arthur  and  his  peers 
By  a  low  moss's  dump  of  spears. 
Or,  in  its  shingle  trireme  launched. 
Where    Charles  in  some   green   inlet 

branched. 
Could  venture  for  the  golden  fleece 
And  dragon-watched  Hesperides, 
Or,  from  iU  ripple-shattered  fate^ 
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Ulvsses*  chauces  re-craate  f 
When,  heralding  life's  every  phase, 
There  glowed  a  goddess- veiling  haze, 
A  plenteous,  forewarning  grace. 
Like  that  more  tender  diawn  that  ilies 
Before  the  full  moon's  ample  rise  T 
Methinks  thy  parting  glory  shines 
Through  yonder  grove  of  singing  pines ; 
At  that  eun- vista  s  end  1  trace 
Dimly  thy  sad  leave- taking  face, 
Eurydice  !  Eurydice  ! 
The  tremulous  leaves  repeat  to  me 
Eurydice !  Eurydice  I 
No  gloomier  Orcus  swallows  thee 
Than  the  unclouded  sunset's  glow  ; 
Thine  is  at  least  Elysian  woe  ; 
Thou  hast  Good's  natural  decay. 
And  fadest  like  a  star  away 
Into  an  atmosphere  whose  shine 
With  fuller  day  o'ermasters  thine. 
Entering  defeat  as 't  were  a  shrine ; 
For  us,  —  we  turn  life's  diaiy  o'er 
To  find  but  one  word,  —  Nevermore. 


8HB  CAHE  AND  WEITT. 

As  a  twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 
Lights  on  to  sine,  then  leaves  unbent, 

So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred  ;— 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven, 
The  blue  dome's  measureless  content, 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment's  heaven  ;— 
1  only  know  she  came  and  went 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  spring  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  ana  scent. 

So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps ;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  w«nt. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze. 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  ray  tent ; 

The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays  ;  — 
1  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

0,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim. 
And  life's  last  oil  is  nearly  sj>ent. 

One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  brim. 
Only  to  think  she  came  and  went 

THE  CHAKOSLIKO. 

I  HAD  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  me  } 

To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father's  knee,       | 


That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature, 
Mi^ht  m  some  dim  wise  divine 

llie  depth  of  his  infinite  patience 
To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came 
from 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair; 
For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden, 

And  as  many  changes  took. 
As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 

On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  1  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover. 
How  it  leaped  fnmk  her  lips  to  her  eye- 
lids, 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  over. 
Till  her  outstretched  hands  milled  also^ 

And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me  ! 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelve- 
month. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day. 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away; 
Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zingari 

But  loosed  the  hampering  strings, 
And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage- 
door, 

My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling 

A  little  angel  cliild. 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled : 
When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  used  to  lie. 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  iky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithffl  Naturo 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me  ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward, 

liain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  littie  violet 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  wai^ 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bliss  it  upon  my  breast ; 
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'«t  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle 
And  sits  in  my  little  one's  phair, 

nd  the  light  of  the  hesren  she  *s  gone  to 
Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 


THE  FIONIBR. 

^RAT  man  woald   live  coffined  with 
brick  aiid  htone, 

Iroiirisoiicd  from  the  healing  tonch  of 

air. 
And  cramped  with  selfish  landmarks 
everywhere, 

IHien  all  before  him  stretches,  furrow- 
less  and  lone, 
The  unmapped  prairie  none  can  fence 
or  own? 

What  man  would  read  and  read  the 
selfsame  faces, 
And,  like  the  marbles  which  the 

windmill  grinds. 
Rub  smooth  forever  with  the  same 
smooth  minds, 
rhis  year  retracing  last  year's,  every 
year's,  dull  traces. 
When  th<Te  are  woods  and  un-pen- 
f olded  spaces  f 

What  man  o'er  one  old  thought  would 
pore  and  pore. 
Shut  like  a  txwk  between  its  covers 

thin 
For  every  fool  to  leave  hk  dog^s- 
earsin, 
VHien  solitude  is  his,  and  God  forever- 
more. 
Just  for  the  opening  of  a  paltry  door? 

What  man  would  watch  life's  oozy 
element 
Creep  Letheward  forever,  when  he 

might 
Down  some  great  river  drift  beyond 
men's  sight, 
A)  where  the  undethroned  forest's  royal 
tent 
Broods  with  its  hush  o'er  half  a  con- 
tinent? 

What  man  with  men  would  push  and 
altercate, 


»nff    ox 
rooked  4 


crooked  ends. 
When  he  can  have  the  skies  and 
woods  for  friendly 


Snatch  back  the  rudder  g(  his  nndis- 
mantled  fate. 
And  in  himself  be  ruler,  church,  and 
state? 

Cast  leaves  and  feathers  rot  in  last 
year's  nest, 
The  winged  brood,  flown  thence, 

new  dwellings  plan; 
The  serf  of  his  own  Past  is  not  a 
man; 
To  change  and  change  i»  life,  to  move 
and  never  rest ; — 
Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope, 
is  best 

The  wild,  free  woods  make  no  man 
halt  or  blind; 
Cities  rob  men  of  eyes  and  hands 

and  feet, 
Patching  one  whole  of  many  incom- 
plete; 
The  general  preys  upon  the  individual 
mind. 
And  each  alone  is  helpless  ss  the  wind. 

Each  man  it  some  nun's  servant; 
every  soul 
Is  by  some  other's  presence  quite 

discrowned ; 
Each  owes  the  next  through  all  the 
imijerfect  round. 
Yet  not  with  mutual  help;  each  man  is 
his  own  goal. 
And  the  whole  earth  must  stop  to  pay 
him  toll. 

Here,  life  the  undiminished  man  de- 
mands; 
New  faculties  stretch  out  to  meet 

new  wants ; 
What  Nature  asks,  that  Nature  also 
granto; 
Here  man  is  lord,  not  drudge,  of  eyes 
and  feet  and  hands. 
And  to  his  life  is  knit  with  hourly 
bands. 

Come  out,  then,  from  the  old  thoughts 
and  old  ways, 
Before  you  harden  to  a  crystal  cold 
Which  the  new  life  can  shatter,  but 
not  mould ; 
Freedom  for  you  still  waits,  still,  look- 
ins  backward,  stajrs, 
But  widens    still    the    irretrievable 
1  space. 
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LOKGOKa. 

Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 

That  through  the  soul  come  thronsing, 
Which  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind. 

So  beantiftil  as  Longing? 
The  thing  we  long  for,  tlut  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment. 
Before  the  Present  poor  and  bare 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still,  through  onr  paltry  stir  and  strife. 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Lon^g  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  m  the  marble  Real ; 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  most  op«  the  portal ; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  oe  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

Longing  is  God's  fresh  heavenward  wiH 

With  oar  poor  earthward  striving ; 
We  quench  it  that  we  majr  be  still 

Content  with  merely  livinff ; 
But,  would  we  learn  that  neart's  ftill 
scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging^ 
Our  lives  must  dimb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing. 

Ah !  let  us  hope  that  to  our  praise 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  His  ways, 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons, — 
That  some  slight  jjood  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  self  satisfaction. 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe'er  we  fail  in  action. 
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As,  flake  by  flake,  the  beetling  ava- 
lanches 
Build  up  their  imminent  crags  of 
noiseless  snow. 
Till  some  chance  thrill  the  loosened  ruin 
launches 
In  unwarned  havoc  on  the  roofs  be- 
low, 
Bo  grew  and  gathered  through  the  silent 
years 
The  madness  of  a  People,  wrong  by 
wrong. 


They  whose  thick  atmosphere  no  bard 


There  seemed  do  strengtii  in  tiie  dumt 

toiler's  tears. 

No  strength  in  suffering;  but  the  Past 

was  strong: 

The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaped  up  with  one  hoarse  yell  and 

snapped  its  bands. 
Groped  for  its  right  with  horny,  cal* 
lous  hands. 
And  stared  around  for  God  with  blood* 
shot  eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all 
too  hard 
For  nice  distinctions^ — if  that  menad 
throng — 
tev  whose  Uiick  atmosDb< 
Had  shivered  with  the  lightning  of  his 
sonff, 
Brutes  with  the  memories  and  desires 

of  men. 
Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron 

In  tne  crooked  shoulder  and  the 
forehead  low, 
Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong, 
And  physicked  woe  with  woet 


They  did  as  they  were  taught ;  not  theirs 

the  blame, 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped 
the  flame : 
They  trampled  Peace  beneath  their 
savage  feet. 
And  by  her  golden  tresses  drew 
Mercy  along   the  pavement  of  the 
street 
0  Freedom  I  Freedom  1  is  thy  morning- 
dew 
So  gory  red?    Alas,  thy  light  had 

neer 
Shone  in  upon  the  chaos  of  their 
lair! 
They  reared  to  thee  such  symbol  aa  they 
knew. 
And  worshipped  it  with  flame  and 

blood, 
A  Vengeance,  axe  in  hand,  thai 
stood 
Holding  a  tyrant's  head  up  by  the  dot- 
ted hair. 

III. 
What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  sufiisred, 
these  we  know ; 
These  have  found  piteous  vdce  in  song 
and  proas; 
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But  far  the  Oppnved,  their  daiknees 
and  their  woe» 
Their  ffrinding  oentories*  —whet  Mine 
hSlthoeet 
TiMBfaf^  hen  end  pelaoe  had  nor  eyes 
nor  ean^ 
Hardenfaig  apeople'e  heart  to  eeneeleee 


rhoa  kneweet  them»  O  Earth,  that 

drank  their  teaiBi 
O  HeaTen*  that  heaid  their  inartica- 

latemoant 
rhey  noted  doiwn  their  fetter^  link  by 

link; 
Ooane  waa  the  hand  that  acrawled,  and 

red  the  ink; 
Bode  waa  their  80ore»  aa  anita  nnlot- 

tered  meft* 
ETotched  with  a  headaman'a  axe  upon 

ablock: 
What  manrel  it  when  came  the  aveng- 
ing ahocikf 
Twaa  AVS,  not  Uruiia.  held  the 

pen? 

IV. 

With  eye  averted,  and  an  angaithed 
fh>wn, 
Loathingly  glidee  the  Hnee  through 
ecenes  of  strife, 
Where,  like  the  heart  of  Vengeance  np 
and  down. 
Throbs  in  its  fVamework  the  blood- 
muffled  knife ; 
Slow  are  the  steps  of  Freedom,  bnt  her 
feet 
Tom  never  backward :  hers  no  bloody 


Her  light  is  calm,  and  innocent,  and 
sweety 
And  where  it  enters  there  is  no  de- 
spair: 
Hot  first  on  ^Ndace  and  cadiedral  spire 
Qoivers  and  gleams  that  imoonsaming 

While  these  stand  black  against  her 
morning  skies. 
The  peasant  sees  it  leap  from  peak  to 
peak 

Alpng  his  hills ;  the  craftsman's  bom* 
mgeyes 
Own  with  cool  tears  its  inflaence  mother- 
meek  ; 

It  lights  the  poet's  heart  up  like  a 
star: 

Ihl  while  the  tyrant  deemed  it  still 
alar. 


And  twined  with  golden  thceada  hia 
futile  snare^ 
That  swift,  convicting  glow  all  round 
him  ran; 
Twas  ebse  beside  him  there. 
Sunrise  whoee  Memnon  is  the  soul  of 


O  Broker-Kfaig,  is  this  thy  wisdom's 
ftuit  I 
A  dynasty  plucked  out  as  'twere  a 

weed 
Grown  rankly  in  a  night,  that  leaves 
no  seed  t 
Could  eighteen  years  strike  down  no 
deeper  root  ? 
Bnt  now  tby  vulture  eye  was  turned 
on  Spain; 
A  about  from  Paris,  and  thy  crown  falla 
off, 
Thy  race  has  ceased  to  reign, 
And  thou  become  a  fugitive  and  eooff : 
Slippery  the  feet  that  mount  by  stairs 
of  gold. 
And  weakest  of  all  fences  one  of  steel ; 
Go  and  keep  school  again  like  him  of 
old. 
The  Syracnsan  tyrant;  — thou  mayst 

feel 
Royal  amid  abirch-swayed  commonweal  I 

VI. 

Not  long  can  he  be  ruler  who  allows 
His  tune  to  run  before  him;  thon 
wast  naught 
Soon  as  the  strip  <Hgold  sbout  thv  brows 
Was  no  nx>re  einDlem  of  the  People's 
thought : 
Vain  were  thy  bayonets  against  the  foe 
Thou  hadst  to  cope  with ;  thou  didst 
wage 
War  not  with  Frenchmen  merely ;  ~no, 
Thy  strife  was  with  the  Spirit  of  the 


The  invisiMe  Spirit  whoee  first  breath 
divine 
Scattered  thy  frail  endeavor, 
And,    like    poor    last   vear^a    leavei^ 
whirled  thee  and  thine 
Into  the  Dark  forever  1 

vu. 
Is  here  no   triumph?    Kay,  what 
though 
The  yeUow  blood  of  Trade  meanwhile 
ahould  pour 
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Along  its  arteries  s  shmnken  flow. 
And  the  idle  canvas  droop  around  the 
shore? 
These  do  not  make  a  state, 
Kor  keep  it  great; 
I  think  God  made 
The  earth  for  man,  not  trade; 
And  where  each  humblest  human  crea- 
ture 
Can  stand,  no  more  suspicious  or  afraid, 
Krect  and  kindly  in  his  right  of  nature, 
To  heaven  and  earth  knit  with  harmo- 
nious ties,  — 
Where  I  behold  the  exultation 
Of  manhood  glowing  in  those  eyes 
That  had  been  dark  for  ages, 
Or  only  lit  with  bestial  loves  and 

There  I  beholS  a  Nation  : 

The  France  which  lies 
Between  the  Pyrenees  and  Bhine 
Is  the  least  part  of  France ; 
I  see  her  rather  in  the  soul  whose  shine 
Bums  through  the  craftsman's  grimy 
countenance. 
In  the  new  energy  divine 
Of  Toil's  enfranchised  glance. 

VIII. 

And  if  it  be  a  dream. 
If  the  great  Future  be  the  little  Past 
'Neath  a  new  mask,  which  drops  and 

shows  at  last 
The  same  weird,  mocking  face  to  balk 
and  blast, 
Yety  Muse,  a  gladder  measure  suits  the 
tneme. 
And  the  Tyrtaean  harp 
Loves  notes  more  resolute  and 
sharp. 
Throbbing,  as  throbs  the  bosom,  hot 
and  fast: 
Such  visions  are  of  morning, 
Theirs  is  no  vague  forewarning, 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come 
tru^ 
And  shape  the  world  anew ; 
If  this  be  a  sleep, 
Make  it  lonff,  make  it  deep, 
0  Father,  who  sendest  tne  harvests  men 
reap! 
While  Labor  so  sleepeth. 
His  sorrow  is  gone, 
No  longer  he  weepeth. 
But  smileth  and  steepeth  < 

His  thoughts  in  the  dawn  ; 
He  heareth  Hope  yonder  I 


Baiu,  lark-like,  her  fancies, 
His  dreaming  bauds  wander 

Mid  heart  s-ease  and  pansies ; 
"  T  is  a  dream  !  'T  ib  a  vision  !* 

Shrieks  Mammon  aghast  *, 
"  The  day's  broad  deiision 

Will  chase  it  at  hst; 
Ye  are  mad,  ye  have  taken 
A  slumbering  krakeu 

For  firm  knd  of  the  Past  1  *- 
Ah  I  if  he  awaken, 

Qod  shield  us  all  then. 
If  this  dream  rudely  shaken 

Shall  cheat  him  again  1 

IX. 

Since  first  I  heard  our  North- wind. 

blow. 
Since  first  I  saw  Atlantic  throw 
On  our  grim  rocks  his  thunderous 

snow, 
I  loved  thee,  Freedom  ;  as  a  boy 
The  rattle  of  thy  sliield  at  Marathon 
Did  with  a  Grecian  joy 
Through  all  my  pulses  run ; 
But  I  have  learned  to  love  thee  now 
Without  the  helm  upon  thy  gleaming 
bi*ow, 
A  maiden  mild  and  uudefiled 
Like  her  who  bore  the  world's  redeem- 
ing child ; 
And  surely  never  did  thine  altari 

glance 
With  purer  fires  than  now  in  France; 
While,  in  their  clear  white  flashes, 
Wrong's  shadow,  backward  cast, 
Waves  cowering  o'er  the  ashes 

Of  the  dead,  blaspheming  Past, 
O'er  the  shapes  of  fallen  giants, 
Ilis  own  unburied  brood. 
Whose  dead  hands  clench  defiance 

At  the  overpowering  Good  : 
And  down  the  happy  mture  runs  a  flood 

Of  prophesying  light ; 
It  shows  an  Earth  no  longer  stained 

with  blood. 
Blossom  and  fruit  where  now  we  see  the 
bud 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Bight 


AKTI-APIB. 

Praisest  Law,  friend  ?  We,  too,  love  it 
much  as  they  that  love  it  best ; 

'T  is  the  deep,  august  foundation,  wher» 
on  Peace  ana  Justice  rest; 
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On  the  rock  primeTil»  hidden  in  the 

Past  its  bases  be, 
Block  by  block  the  endeavoring  Ages 

boilt  it  up  to  what  we  see. 

Bat  dig  down :  the  Old  unbory  ;  thou 

shalt  find  on  every  stone 
rhat  each  Age  hath  carved  the  symbol 

of  what  god  to  them  was  known. 
Ugly  shapes  and  brutish  sometimes,  but 

the  fairest  that  they  knew  ; 
[f  their  sight  were  dim  and  earthward, 

yet  their  hope  and  aim  were  true. 

Surely  as  the  unoonsdons  needle  feels 
Uie  far-oflf  loadstar  draw. 

So  strives  every  ffradoos  nature  to  at- 
one itself  with  law ; 

And  the  elder  Saints  and  Sages  laid  their 
pious  framework  right 

By  a  theocratic  instinct  covered  from  the 
people's  sight 

As  their  gods  were,  so  their  laws  were ; 

Thor  the  strong  conid  reave  and 

steal. 
So  through  many  a  peaceful  inlet  tore  the 

Norseman's  eager  keel ; 
But  a  new  law  came  when  Christ  came, 

and  not  blameless,  as  before. 
Can  we,  paying  him  our  lip- tithes,  give 

our  lives  and  faiths  to  Thor. 

Law  is  holy :  ay,  but  what  law  f   Is  there 

nothing  more  divine 
Than  the  patched-up  broils  of  Congress, 

vtnal,  full  of  mcajb  and  wine  ? 
Is   there,    say  you,    nothing   higher? 

Nauffht,  God  save  us  I  that  tran- 

scenas 
Laws  of  cotton  texture,  wove  by  vulgar 

men  for  vulgar  ends  T 

Did  Jehovah  ask  their  counsel,  or  sub- 
mit to  them  a  plan. 

Ere  he  filled  with  loves,  hopes,  longings, 
this  aspirinff  heart  of  man  T 

For  their  edict  ooes  the  soul  wait,  ere  it 
swing  round  to  the  pole 

Of  the  true,  the  free,  the  Ood-willed,  all 
that  makes  it  be  a  soul  f 

Law  is  holy ;  but  not  your  law,  ye  who 

keep  the  tablets  whole 
While  ye  dash  the  Law  to  pieces,  shatter 

it  in  life  and  soul ; 


Bearing  up  the  Ark  is  lightsome,  golden 

Apis  nid  within. 
While  we  Levites  share  the  offerings, 

richer  by  the  people's  sin. 

Give  to  CtBsar  what  is  Ciesai^sT  yes,  but 
tell  me,  if  ^ ou  can, 

Is  this  superscnption  Caesar's  here  upon 
our  brother  man  T 

Is  not  here  some  other's  image,  dark  and 
sullied  though  it  be. 

In  this  fidlow-soul  that  worships,  strug- 
gles Oodward  even  as  we  T 

It  was  not  to  such  a  future  that  the  May- 
flower's prow  was  turned ; 

Not  to  such  a  faith  the  martyrs  clun^ 
ezultinff  as  they  burned ; 

Not  by  sucn  laws  are  men  fashioned, 
earnest,  simple,  valiant,  great 

In  the  household  virtues  whereon  rests 
the  unconquerable  state. 

Ah  !  there  is  a  higher  gospel,  overhead 

the  God-roof  springs. 
And  each  glad,  obedient  planet  like  a 

golden  shuttle  sings 
Through  the  web  which  Time  is  weaving 

in  his  never-resting  loom. 
Weaving  seasons  many-colored,  bringing 

prophecy  to  doom. 

Think  vou  Truth  a  farthing  rushlight, 
to  be  pinched  out  when  you  wul 

With  your  deft  official  fingers,  and  your 
politicians'  skill  T 

Is  your  God  a  wooden  fetish,  to  be  bid- 
den out  of  sight 

That  his  block  eyes  may  not  see  you  do 
the  thing  that  is  not  right? 

But  the  Destinies  think  not  so;  to  their 

judgment-chamber  lone 
Comes  no  noise  of  popular  clamor,  there 

Faroe's  trumpet  is  not  blown ; 
Your  mi\jorities  they  reck   not;   that 

you  grant,  but  then  you  say 
That  you  differ  with  them  somewhat, — 

which  is  stronger,  you  or  they? 

Patient  are  they  as  the  insects  that  build 

islands  in  the  deep ; 
They  hurl  not  the  bolted  thunder,  but 

their  silent  way  they  keep ; 
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Wbere  they  have  been  that  we  know  ; 
where  empires  towered  that  were  not 

Lo  I  the  skulking  wild  fox  scratches  in  a 
little  heap  of  dust 

USL 

▲  PABJLBLE. 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  "I  will  so  and  see 
How  the  men,  my  brethren,  believe  in 

me. 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of 

birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  children 

of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers, 

and  kings, 
'*  Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good 

things ; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and 

state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great" 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they 

spread 
Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread, 
^ud  in  nalace>chambers  lofty  and  rare 
They  lodged  him,  and  served  him  with 

kingly  fare. 

Great  oraans  suiged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  him  ; 
And  in  church,  and  paiace,  and  judg- 
ment-hall. 
He  saw  his  own  image  Idg^  over  alL 

But  still,  wherever  his  steps  thejr  led. 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  his  head. 
And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation- 
stones, 
The  son  of  Maiy  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judg- 
ment-hall. 

He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the 
waU, 

And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 

As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and 
sighed. 

"Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and 

altars,  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men  ? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure, 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the 

poor? 


"With  gates  of  silvar  and  ban  of  gold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  theii 

Father's  fold; 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  yean." 

"  0  Lord  and  Master,  not  oun  the  guilty 
We  build  but  as  our  fathen  built; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  thev  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

"Our  task  is  hard,—  with  sword  and 

flame 
To  hold  thine  earth  forever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
StUl,  as  thou  leftest  them,  thy  sheep.** 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  roan, 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingen  thin 
Pushed  from  her  uintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them, 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  gannent- 

hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "  Lo,  here,"  said 

he, 
"  The  imsges  ye  have  made  of  me  T' 
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WBITTEN  FOR  THB  CELXBRATIOK  OV 
THE  INTBODUCTION  OF  THB  COCHIT- 
UATJB  WATEB  INTO  THB  CITY  OF 
BOSTON. 

My  name  is  Water :  I  have  sped 
Through  strange^  dark  ways,  untried 
before. 

By  pure  desire  of  friendship  led, 
Cochituate's  ambassador ; 

He  sends  four  royal  gifts  by  roe : 

Long  life,  health,  peace,  and  purity. 

I  'ra  Ceres'  cup-bearer ;  I  pour. 
For  flowers  and  fruits  and  all  their  kin. 

Her  crystal  vintage,  from  of  yore 
Stored  in  old  Earth's  selectest  bin. 

Flora's  Falemian  ripe,  since  God 

The  wine-press  of  the  deluge  trod. 

In  that  far  isle  whence,  iron-willed. 
The  New  Worid's  sires  their  baril 
unmoored. 

The  fairies'  aoom-cuns  I  filled 
Upon  the  toadstool's  silver  board* 
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kad,  *nm£b.  Heme's  oak,  for  Shike- 

speare's  ikhty 
Strawed  moss  sna  grass  with  diamonds 

bright 

Slo  fidriea  in  the  Mayflower  came, 
And,  lij^tsome  as  I  sparkle  hm, 

Por  Mother  Bay  State,  busy  dame, 
I  *ve  toUed  and  dmdged  this  many  a 
year, 

rhiobbed  in  her  engines'  iron  veins, 

Fwirled  myriad  spindles  for  her  gains. 

[,  too»  can  weave :  the  warp  I  set 
Through  which  the  son  his  shuttle 
t£ow% 

And,  bri^t  as  Noah  saw  it,  yet 
For  you  the  arching  rainbow  glows, 

k  si^t  in  Paradise  denied 

ro  onfallen  Adam  and  his  bride. 

When  Winter  held  me  in  his  grip^ 
Ton  seised  and  sent  me  o*er  the  wave, 

Unffra^fiU  I  in  a  prison-ship ; 
But  I  foigive,  not  long  a  slave, 

For,  soon  as  summer  south-winds  blew. 

Homeward  1  fled,  disguised  as  dew. 

For  countless  services  I  'm  fit. 
Of  use,  of  pleasure,  and  of  gain. 

But  lightly  Rom  all  bonds  I  flit, 
Nor  lose  my  mirth,  nor  feel  a  stain  ; 

From  mill  and  wash-tub  1  escape, 

And  take  in  heaven  my  proper  sbApe. 

So,  &ee  mvself;  to-day.  elate 
I  come  from  far  o*er  hill  and  mead. 

And  here,  Oochituate's  envoy,  wait 
To  be  your  blithesome  Qanyroede, 

And  brim  your  cups  with  nectar  true 

That  never  will  make  slaves  of  you. 


LINX8 

SVOGUTID  BT  THX  OR^TBS  OF  TWO 
XKOLMH  SOLDUBB  ON  CONCORD 
R4TTLB-OROUNI>. 

Thb  same  good  blood  that  now  refills 
The  dotardOrient's  shrunken  veins. 
The  same  whose  vigor  westward  thrills, 
Buistinff  Nevada's  silver  chains, 
Poured  here  upon  the  April  grass, 
Freckled  with  red  the  herbage  new  ; 
On  reeled  the  battle's  trampling  mass, 
Back  to  the  ash  the  bluebird  flew. 


Pouredhen  in  vain  ;-^  that  sturdy  blood 
Was  meant  to  make  the  earth  more 

green. 
But  in  a  higher,  oentler  mood 
Than  broke  this  April  noon  serene : 
Two  graves  are  here  :  to  mark  the  place. 
At  hSul  and  foot,  an  unhewn  stone. 
O'er  which  the  herald  lichens  trace 
The  blazon  of  Oblivion. 

These  men  were  brave  enough,  and  true 
To  the  hired  soldier's  buU-doff  creed ; 
What  brought  them  here  they  never 

knew. 
They  fought  as  suits  the  English  breed  : 
They  came  three  thousand  miles,  and 

died. 
To  keep  the  PM  upon  its  throne ; 
Unheard,  beyond  the  ocean  tide. 
Their  E^glien  mother  made  her  moan. 

The  turf  that  coven  them  no  thrill 
Sends  up  to  fire  the  heart  and  brain ; 
No  stronger  pur^Mse  nerves  the  will. 
No  hone  renews  its  youth  again : 
From  farm  to  farm  the  Concord  glides. 
And  trails  my  fancy  with  its  flow ; 
O'erhead  the  balanoed  hen-hawk  slides, 
Twinned  in  the  river's  heaven  below. 

But  go,  whose  Bay  State  bosom  stirs. 
Proud  of  thy  birth  and  neighbor's  rij^t, 
Where  sleep  the  heroic  villagen 
Borne  red  and  sti/f  from  Concord  fl(^t ; 
Thought  Beuben,  snatching  down  his 

Or-Seth,  as  ebbed  the  life  away. 
What  earthquake  rifts  would  shoot  and 

run 
World-wide  from  that  short  April  fray  T 

What  then?  With  heart  and  hand  they 

wrought. 
According  to  their  village  light ; 
'T  was  for  the  Future  t&t  my  fought. 
Their  rustic  faith  in  what  was  right 
Upon  earth's  tragic  stage  they  burst 
Unsnmmoned,  in  the  humble  sock  ; 
Theirs  the  fifth  act:  the  curtain  first 
Rose  long  ago  on  Charles's  block. 

Their  graves  have  voices ;  if  they  threw 
Dice  charged  with  fates  beyond  their 

ken. 
Yet  to  their  instincts  they  were  true, 
And  bad  the  genius  to  be  men. 
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Fine  prirfl^^  of  FreedoxD*8  hort. 
Of  bnroblett  soldien  for  the  Kight !  — 
Age  after  age  je  hold  jroor  post. 
Your  graves  send  coniage  forth,  and 
might 

TO 

We,  too,  have  aatnnms,  when  oar  leaves 
Drop  loosely  through  the  dampened 
air, 
Wlien  all  our  good   eeemt  bound  in 
sheaves. 
And  we  stand  reaped  and  bare. 

Onr  seasons  have  no  fixed  returns. 
Without  our  will  they  come  and  go  ; 

At  noon  our  sudden  summer  bums, 
Ere  sunset  all  is  snow. 

Bih,  each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer, 
Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spring. 

And  somethiuff  earlier  every  year 
Our  singing  Dirds  take  wing. 

As  less  the  olden  clow  abides. 
And  less  the  chillier  heart  aspires. 

With  drift-wood  beached  in  past  spring- 
tides 
We  light  our  sullen  fires. 

By  the   pinched   lushlight's   starving 
beam 
We  cower  and  strain  our  wasted  sight. 
To  stitch  youth's  shroud  up,  seam  by 
seam. 
In  the  long  arctic  night 

It  was  not  so  —  we  once  were  young  — 
When  Spring,  to  womanly  Summer 
turning, 
Her   dew-drops    on    each   grass-blade 
strung. 
In  the  redsunrise  burning. 

We  trusted  then,  aspired,  believed 
That  earth  could  be  remade  to-mor- 
row; 

Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  T 
Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  t 

0  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring. 
Faith,  blighted  once,  is  post  retriev- 
ing; 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing ; 
The  victoiy  's  in  believing. 


FREEDOM. 

Ark  we,  then,  wholly  fallen  ?    Can  it  hi 
That  thou,  Korth  wind,  that  from  thy 

mountains  brineest 
Their  spirit  to  our  pudns,  and  thou, 

blue  sea. 
Who  on  our  rocks  thy  wreaths  of  free- 
dom flingest. 
As  on  an  altar,  —  can  it  be  that  ye 
Have  wasted  inspiration  on  dead  ears. 
Dulled  with  the  too  familiar  clank  of 

chains? 
The  people's  heart  is  like  a  harp  for 

years 
Huns  where  some  petrifying  torrent  rains 
Its  sTow-incrusting  sinay :  the  stiffened 

chords 
Faint  and  more  faint  make  answer  to  the 

tears 
That  drip  upon  them :  idle  are  all  words: 
Only  a  polifen  plectrum  w^kes  the  tone 
Deep  buried  *neath  that  ever-thickening 

stone. 

We  are  not  free:  doth  Freedom,  thea 

consist 
In  musing  with  our  faces  toward  the 

Past, 
While  petty  cares,  and  crawling  inter- 
ests, twist 
Tlieir  spider-threads  about  us,  which  at 

last 
Grow  strong  as  iron  chains,  to  cramp 

and  bind 
In  formal  narrowness  hearty  soul,  and 

mind? 
Freedom  is  recreated  year  by  year, 
In  hearts  wide  open  on  the  Grodwaitl  side. 
In  souls  calm-cadenced  as  the  whirling 

sphere. 
In  minds  that  sway  the  future  like  a  tide. 
Ko  broadest  creeds  can  hold  her,  and  no 

codes ; 
She  chooses  men  for  her  august  abodes, 
Buildinff  them  fair  and  fronting  to  the 

oawn  ; 
Yet,  when  we  seek  her,  we  but  find  s 

few 
Light   footprints,    leading    mom-ward 

through  the  dew  : 
Before  the  day  had  risen,  she  was  gona 

And  we  must  follow :  swiftly  runs  she  on, 
And,  if  our  steps  should  slacken  in  de 
spair, 
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Half  tarns  her  face,  half  imiles  through 

golden  hair. 
Forever  yielding,  never  wholly  won : 
That  is  not  love  which  pauses  in  the  race 
Two  doee-Uuked  names  on  fleeting  sand 

to  trace; 
Freedom  gained  yesterday  is  no  more 

ours; 
Hen  gather  hut  dry  seeds  of  last  year's 

flowers ; 
Still  there  *s  a  charm  nngianted,  still  a 

grace, 
Still  rosy  Hope,  the  free,  the  nnattained, 
Hakes  us  Possession's  langnid  hand  let 

fall; 
T  is  hut  a  fragment  of  ourselves  is 

gained. 
The  Future  brings  us  more,  hut  never 

aU. 

And,  as  the  finder  of  some  unknown 
realm, 

Hounting  a  summit  whence  he  thinks  to 
see 

On  either  side  of  him  the  imprisoning 
sea, 

fieholds,  above  the  douds  that  over- 
whelm 

The  valley-land,  peak  after  snowy  |>eak 

Stretch  out  of  sight,  each  like  a  silver 
helm 

Beneath  its  plume  of  smoke,  sublime 
and  bleak, 

And  what  he  thought  an  island  finds  to 
be 

A  continent  to  him  first  oped,  —  so  we 

Can  from  our  height  of  Freedom  look 
along 

A  boundless  future,  ours  if  we  be  strong ; 

Or  if  we  shrink,  better  remount  our 
ships 

And,  fleeing  God's  express  design,  trace 
back 

The  hero-freighted  Hayflower's  prophet- 
track 

To  Europe,  entering  her  blood-red  eclipse. 

1818. 

BIBUOULTRBS. 

Bowiyo  thvself  in  dust  before  a  Book, 
And  thinking  the  great  God  is  thine 

idone, 
0  rash  iconoclast,  thou  wilt  not  brook 
What  gc»ds  the  heathen  carves  in  wood 

and  stone. 
As  if  the  Shepherd  who  from  outer  cold 


Leads  all  his  shivering  hunbt  to  one  sure 

fold 
Were  careful  for  the  fashion  of  his  crook. 

There  is  no  broken  reed  so  poor  and  base, 

No  rush,  the  bending  tilt  of  twamp-fly 
blue. 

But  he  therewith  the  ravening  wolf  can 
chase, 

And  guide  his  flock  to  springs  and  pas- 
tures new: 

Through  ways  un  looked  for,  and  through 
many  lands. 

Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human 
hands. 

The  gracious  footprints  of  his  love  I 
trace. 

And  what  art  thou,  own  brother  of  the 

clod. 
That  from  his  hand  the  crook  wouM'st 

snatch  away 
And  shake  instead  thy  dry  and  sapless 

rod. 
To  scare  the  sheep  out  of  the  wholesome 

dayT 
Tea,  what  art  thou,  blind,  unconverted 

Jew, 
That  with  thy  idol-volume's  covers  two 
Wouldst  make  a  jail  to  coop  the  living 

Qodr 

Thou  hear^st  not  well   the  mountain 

omn-tones 
By  prophet  ears  from  Hor  and   Sinai 

caught. 
Thinking  the  cisterns  of  those  Hebrew 

brains 
Drew  drv  the  springs  of  the  All-knower^s 

thought. 
Nor  shall  thy  lips  be  touched  with  liv- 

ingfire. 
Who  blow'st  old  altar-coals  with  sole 

desire 
To  weld  anew  the  spirit's  broken  chains. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak 
no  more ; 

If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness 

And  find'st  not  Sinai,  *t  is  thy  soul  is 
poor; 

There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Yoioe 
no  less. 

Which  whoso  seeks  shall  flnd,  but  he 
who  bends. 
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Intent  on  mtana  still  «nd  mortal  endi, 
8m8  it  not,  neither  hmn  its  thnndered 
lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  nuM  is  writ, 
And  not  on  paper  leaires  nor  leayes  of 

stone; 
Esch  age,  etch  kindred,  adds  a  FerM 

to  it, 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope^  of  joy  or  moan. 
While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the 

moontains  shroad. 
While  thunder's  sniges  burst  on  clifb  of 

doud. 
Still  at  the  propheta*  feet  the  nations  sit 


BKATEB  BBOOK. 

HUBHSD  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the 

hill. 
And,  minuting  the  long  day's  loss, 
The  cedar's  shsdow,  slow  and  still. 
Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  gray 


Warm  noon  brims  full  the  Tslley's  cup, 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  asor ; 
Only  tne  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  burr. 


Climbing  the  loose-piled  wall  that  hems 
The  road  along  the  mill-pond's  brink, 
From  'neath  uie  arching  Wberry-stems, 


My  footstep  scares  the  ahy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 
The  mill's  red  door  lets  forth  the  din ; 
The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued. 
Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

Ko  mountain  torrent's  strength  is  here ; 
Bweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still. 


Heaps  its  small  pitcher  to  the  ear. 
And  gently  waits  the  miller's  wilL 

Swift  slips  Undine  along  the  race 
Unheard,  and  then,  with  flaihing  bound, 
Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and 

grace. 
And,  laughing  hnnts  the  loath  drudge 

round. 

The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost 
The    quivering   millstones   hum   and 

whirl. 
Nor  how  for  every  turn  are  tost 
Annfuls  of  diamond  and  of  pearL 

But  Summer  cleared  my  happier  eyes 
With  drops  of  some  celestial  juioe^ 
To  see  how  Beauty  underiies, 
Forevermore  each  form  of  use. 

And  more  ;  methougfat  I  saw  that  flood. 
Which  now  so  dull  and  darkling  steali, 
Thick,   here  and  there,  with  human 

blood. 
To  turn  the  world's  laborious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miller  ther% 
Shut  in  our  several  ceUs^  do  we 
Know  with  what  waste  of  beauty  rare 
Moves  every  day's  machinery. 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  oveiplus  of  mighty 
No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  oumb^ 
Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  Earth 
life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play. 
Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  msks 

mirth. 
And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 


KOSSUTH.  — 10  LAMABTDiX. 
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K0B8UTH. 

L  EAOX  of  nobles  may  die  mxt, 
i  royal  line  may  leave  no  heir ; 
^iae  Nature  aeta  no  gnarda  about 
ler  pewter  plate  and  wooden  ware. 

Sot  they  fidl  not,  tbekingUer  breed, 
^o  starry  diadems  attain ; 
ro  dnncecin,  axe,  and  stake  snooeed 
ileirs  cl  the  old  beroio  strain. 

rke  seal  of  Katnre  nerer  oools» 
!^or  is  aha  thwarted  of  her  ends; 
B^hen  gapped  and  dolled  her  cheaper 

tools, 
rhen  ahe  a  saint  and  prophet  spends. 

Land  of  the  Magyars  f  thon^hit  be 
rhe  tmnt  may  relink  his  cnain, 
lUready  thine  the  Tictory, 
kB  the  jost  Future  measures  gain. 

rhon  hast  succeeded,  thou  hast  won 
rhe  deathly  trsTail's  amplest  worth ; 
k  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done, 
Qiving  a  hero  to  our  earth. 

And  he,  let  come  what  will  of  woe, 
Hatli  eared  the  land  he  stroTS  to  save ; 
Ko  Conack  hordes,  no  tmitor^s  blow, 
Cui  quench  the  ^ce  shall  haunt  his 
grave. 

''I  Kossutham:  OFuture,  thou 
That  dearest  the  just  and  blott*st  the 

vile. 
O'er  this  small  dust  in  reverence  bow, 
Bonembering  what  I  was  erewhile. 

"  I  was  the  chosen  trump  wherethrough 
Our  God  sent  forth  awakening  breath; 
CamechainsT   Dune  death?  The  strain 

He  blew 
Sounds  on»  outliving  chains  and  death.*' 


TO  LAJCASHHS. 

1M8. 

I  DID  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd, 
'Witcnedwith  the  moment's  inspi* 
ration. 
Vexed  thy  still  ether  with  hosannaa  loud. 
And  stamped  their  dusty  adoration ; 
I  but  looked  upward  with  the  rest. 
And,  when  they  shouted  Greatest,  whis- 
pered Best. 

They  raised  thee  not,  but  rose  to  thee. 
Their  fickle  wreaths  about  thee  flings 
ing; 
So  on  some  marble  PhoBbus  the  swol'n  sea 
Miffht  leave  hii  worthless  seaweed 
dinging, 
But  jrfons  hands,  with  rsverant  care, 
Make  the  pure  limbs  onoe  mora  sub- 
limely bare. 

Now  thou  'rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  sgain. 

Thou  art  secure  from  panegyric. 
Thou  who  gav'st  politics  an  epte  strsin. 
And    aotedst    Freedoms    noblest 
lyric; 
This  side  the  Blessed  Tiles,  no  tree 
Grows  ffreen  enough  to  make  a  wreath 
for  thee. 

Nor  can  blame  ding  to  thee;  the  snow 
From  swinish  footprints  takes  no 
staining. 
But,  leaving  the  gross  soils  of  earth  be- 
low. 
Its  sjidrit  mounts,  the  skies  regain* 
ing. 
And  unresentful  falls  sgsin. 
To  beautify  the  worid  with  dews  and 
rain. 

The  highest  duty  to  mere  men  vouch- 
kifed 
Was  laid  on  theoi— out  of  wild 
chaos^ 
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When  the  roased  popalar  ocean  foamed 
and  chafed. 
And  vulture  War  from  his  Imans 
Snnifed  blood,  to  summon  homely 
Peace, 
And  show  that  only  order  is  release. 

To    canre  thy  fullest   thought,    what 
though 
Time  was  not  granted?     Aye   in 
history. 
Like  that  Dawn's   face  which  baffled 
Angelo 
Left  wapeless,  grander  for  its  mys- 
tery. 
Thy  fp^t  Design  shall  stand,  and  day 
Flood  its  blind  front  from  Orients  far 
away. 

Who  says  thy  day  is  o*erf    Ck>ntrol, 

My  heart,  tliat  bitter  first  emotion ; 
While  men  shall  reverence  the  steadfast 
soul, 
The  heart  in  silent  self-devotion 
Breaking,  the  mild,  heroic  mien. 
Thou  *lt  need  no  prop  of  marble,  Lamar- 
tine. 

If  France  r^*ect  thee,  't  is  not  thine. 

But  her  own,  exile  that  she  utters ; 
Ideal  France,  the  deathless,  the  divine. 
Will  be  where  thy  white  pennon 
flutters. 
As  once  the  nobler  Athens  went 
With  Aristides  into  banishment 

Ko  fitting  metewand  hath  To-day 

For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stat- 
ure; 
Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature. 
Bard,  who  with  some  diviner  art 
Hast  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a  na- 
tion's heart 

Swept   by   thy   hand,  the    gladdened 
chords. 
Crashed  now  in  discords  fierce  by 
others, 
Gave  forth  one  note  beyond  all  skill  of 
words, 
And  chimed  together,  We  arc  broth- 
ers. 
0  poem  unsurpassed !  it  ran 
All  round  the  world,  unlocking  man  to 
man. 


France  is  too  poor  to  pay  alone 

The  service  of  that  amp^e  spirit ; 
Paltry  seem  low  dictatorship  and  throne^ 
Weighed  with  thy  self-renouncing 
merit; 
They  had  to  thee  been  rust  and  lots ; 
Thy  aim  was  higher,  —  f  hoa  hast  climbed 
aCross! 

TO  JOHN  O.  PALFREY. 

Thkrk  are  who  triumph  in  a  losing 

cause. 
Who  can  put  on  defeat,  as  *t  were  a 

wreath 
Unwithering   in  the   adverse   popular 

breath. 
Safe  from  the  blasting  demagogue's 

applause ; 
'T  is  tnev  who  stand  for  Freedom  and 

God's  laws. 

And  so  stands  Palfrey  now,  as  Marvell 

stood. 
Loyal  to  Truth  dethroned,  nor  could  be 
wooed 
To  trust  the   playful  tiger's  velvet 
paws: 
And  if  the  seeond  Charles  brought  in 
decay 
Of  ancient  virtue,  if  it  well  might 
wring 
Souls   that   had   broadened   'neath   a 
nobler  day. 
To  see  a  loscl,  marketable  king 
Fearfnlly  watering  with  his  realm's  best 
blood 
Cromwell's  quenched  bolts,  that  erst 
had  cracked  and  flamed. 
Scaring,   through   all  their  depths  of 
courtier  mud, 
Europe's    crowned    bloodsuckers,  — 
how  more  ashamed 
Ought  we  to  be,  who  see  Corruption's 
flood 
Still  rise  o'er  last  year's  mark,  to 

mine  away 
Our  brazen  idol's  feet  of  treacherous 
clay! 

0  utter  degradation !    Freedom  turned 
Slavery's  vile  bawd,  to  cozen  and  be- 
tray 
To  the  old  lecher's  clutch  a  maiden 
prey. 
If    so    8    loathsome    pander's    fee   be 
earned! 


TO  W.  L.  GABBISO^. 
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And  we  are  silent,— we  who  daily 
tread 
A  soil  sublime,  at  least,  with  heroes' 
graves! — 
Beckon  no  more,  shades  of  the  noble 
dead! 
Be  dnmb,  ye  heaven-touched  lips  of 
winds  and  waves ! 
Or  ho[)o  to  rouse  some  Coptic  dullard, 
hid 
Ams  ago,  wrapt  stiffly,  fold  on  fold. 
With  cerements  close,  to  wither  in  the 
cold. 
Forever  hushed,  and  sunless  pyramid ! 

Beauty  and  Truth,  and  all  that  these 

contain, 
Drop  not  like  ripened  fhdt  about  our 

feet; 
We  climb  to  them  through  years  of 

sweat  and  pain ; 
Without  long  struggle,  none  did  e'er 

attain 
The  downward  look  from  Quiet's  bliss- 
ful seat: 
Though  present  loss  may  be  the  hero's 

part. 
Yet  none  can  rob  him  of  the  victor 

heart 
Whereby  the  broad-realmed  future  is 

subdued. 
And  Wrong,  which  now  insults  from 

triumph's  car, 
Sending  her  vulture  hope  to  raven 

far. 
Is  made  unwilling  tributary  of  Good. 

0  Mother  State,  how  quenched   thy 
Sinai  fires! 
Is  there  none  left  of  thy  stanch  May- 
flower breed  T 
"So  spark  among  the  ashes  of  thy  sires, 
Of  Virtue's  altar-flame  the  kindling 
seed? 
kvt  these  thy  mat  men,  these  that 
cringe  and  creep. 
And  writne  through  slimy  ways  to 
place  and  power?  — 
How  long;  0  Lord,  before  thy  wratli 
shall  reap 
Our  frail-stemmed  summer  prosper- 
ings  in  their  flower? 
0  for  one   hour   of  that   undaunted 

stock 
That  went  with  Vane  and    Sidney  to 
the  block! 


0  for  a  whiff  of  Naseby,  that  would 
sweep. 
With  its  stem  Puritan  besom,  all  this 

chaff 
From  the  Lord's  tlireshing-floor  I  Yet 
more  than  half 
The  victory  is  attained,  when  one  or 
two. 
Through  the  fool's  laughter  and  the 

traitor's  scorn. 
Beside  thy  sepulchre  oan  bide  the 
moni, 
Crucified  Truth,  when  thou  shalt  rise 
anew. 


TO  W.  L.  GABBISGK. 

*'8oiDe  Uine  afterwird,  it  was  reported  to  me 
by  the  dty  oflleen  that  they  had  ferreted  out 
the  iiaper  and  itn  editor :  that  hie  offloe  was  an 
obeoura  hole,  hit  only  viaible  auxdiaiy  a  negro 
boy,  and  hta  tupporten  a  few  very  inalniifl- 
cftut  persons  of  all  coton."  — Letter^ it.  G. 

out. 

Ik  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  un- 
seen. 
Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  un- 
learned young  man; 
The  place  was  dark,  onfumitured,  and 
mean; 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man 
yet 
Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with 
less: 
What  need  of  help?    He  knew  how 
types  were  set, 
He  hsd  a   dauntless  spirit,  and  a 
press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith. 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  whidi 
systems  grow ; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  there- 
with. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  cen- 
tral glow. 

0  Truth  1  0  Freedom !  how  are  ye  still 
bom 
In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger 
nuTst! 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates 
of  mom 
Through  which  the  splendon  of  the 
liew  Day  burst  1 
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WlutI  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known 
bevond  hia  cell. 
Front  Kome*8  far-reaching  bolta,  and 
aoom  her  firown  T 
Brave  Luther  answered  Yss ;  that  thun- 
der's swell    • 
Bocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the 
triple  crown. 

Whaterer  can  be  known  of  earth  we 
know, 
Sneered  Eurojpe's  wise  men,  in  their 
snail-sheUs  curled ; 
Ko!  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that 
No 
Out  of  the  daikneM  summoned  this 
New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust? 
Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand 
alone? 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward 

MUST? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from 
earth  are  blown. 

Hen  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles, 

look  here! 

See  one   straightforward  conscience 

pGt  in  pawn 

To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bmyeiy's  drople  gravitation  dnwn ! 

Shan  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taugjit  of 
old. 
And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated 
sUll, 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 
Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impreg- 
nable will? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring, 
Nor,  in  our  childish  thou^tlessness, 
foresee^ 
What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  trib- 
ute bring, 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the 


O  small  beginningi,  ye  are  great  and 


Based  on  a  faithfbl  heart  and  weari- 
less brain! 
Te  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer 
wrong) 

Te  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in 
vain. 


OK  tAe  0IAXH  OF  C  T.  TOKBXT. 

WoB  worth  the  hour  when  it  is  crime 
To  plead  the  poor  dumb  bondman's 


When  all  that  makes  the  heart  sublime^ 
The  c^orious  throbs  that  conquer  time, 
Are  traitors  to  our  cruel  laws ! 

He  strove  amonff  God's  suffering  poor 
One  gleam  of  orotherfaood  to  send ; 
The  dunfleon  oped  its  hungry  door 
To  give  Uie  truth  one  mar^  more, 
'rnen  shut, — and  here  behold  the 
end  I 

0  Mother  State  1  when  this  was  done. 
No  pi^ring  throe  thy  bosom  gave ; 

Silent  taou  saw'st    uie  death-shroud 
spun. 

And  now  thou  givest  to  thy  son 
The  stranger  a  charity,  —  a  grave. 

Must  it  be  thus  forever  ?    No  1 

The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  vain ; 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below. 
The  seasons  come,  and  <mange,  and  go^ 
And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain. 

Althou^  our  brother  lie  asleep, 
Man^  heart  still  struggles,  still  mb* 
pires; 
His  grave  shall  quiver  yet,  while  deep 
Throu^  the  brave  Bay  State's  pulses 
leaj) 
Her  ancient  eneigies  and  firea. 

When  hours  like  this  the  senses'  gush 

Have  stilled,  and  left  the  spirit  room. 
It  hears  amid  the  eternal  hush 
The  swooping  pinions'  dreadful  rush. 
That  bring  the  vengeance  and  the 
doom ;  — 

Not  man's  brute  vengeance,  such  as  rends 

What  rivets  man  to  man  anart, — 

God  doth  not  so  bring  round  nis  ends. 

But  waits  the  ripened  time,  and  sends 

His  mercy  to  the  oppressor's  heart 


ELEGT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR. 
GHAKIOKO. 

I  DO  not  come  to  weef)  above  thy  pall. 
And  mourn  the  dying-out  of  noUe 
powers ; 
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riM  poet's  dourer  eye  ehcmld  lee,  in  tU 
Earth's  seeming  woe,  feed  of  immor 
tal  flowers. 

Tmtli  needs  no  chimpionf :  in  the  infi- 
nite deep 
Of    everlasting  Sool  her    strength 
abides, 
from  Kfttnre's  heart  her  mi^ty  poises 
leap, 
Throngn  Katare*s  veins  her  strength* 
nndying^  tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gen- 
tleness. 
Where  force  were  vain,  makea  con- 
quest o*er  the  wave ; 
And  love  Uvea  on  and  hath  a  power  to 
bless. 
When  they  wbo  loved  are  hidden  in 
the  grave. 

The  sdilptared  marble  brags  of  death- 
strewn  fields, 
And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 
Clarkson  will  stand  where  Wellington 
hath  stood. 

I  watch  the  circle  of  the  eternal  years, 
And  read  forever  in  the  storied  page 

One  lengthened  roU  of  blood,  and  wrongs 
and  tears. 
One  onward  step  of  Truth  from  sge  to 

The  poor  are  crushed;  the  tyrants  link 
their  chain; 
The  poet  aings  throng  narrow  dnn- 
geon-gratea; 
]fan*a  none  Ilea  quenched ;   and,  lo  I 
witJi  steadfast  sain 
Freedom  dotb  foige  her  mail  of  adverse 


Men  sUy  the  prophets;  fagot,  rack,  and 
cross 
Make  xm  the  groaning  record  of  the 

But  Ewa  triumpha  are  her  endless  loss, 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  tiie  soul 
at  last 

Ko  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for 
Truth; 
Thereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became, 


And  lives  unwithered  In  iti  blithesome 
youth. 
When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a 


Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly 
gone ; 
The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us 
still; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath 
thrown. 
And  only  ftreer  wrsstles  with  the  IlL 

Thou  livett  in  the  life  of  all  ffood  things ; 
What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Freedom 
,        shall  not  die ; 
Tliou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath 
wings 
To  soar  where  hoioe  thy  Hope  could 
hardly  fly. 

And  often,  ttom  that  other  world,  on 
this 
Some  gleams  iVom  great  souls  gone 
before  may  ahine. 
To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer 
bliss. 
And  clothe  the  Bight  with  lustre  mora 
divine. 

Thou  art  not  idle :  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks. 

And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  <ueamed 
of  Mre 
Is  all  the  crown  and  i^oiy  that  it  asks. 

For  sure,  in  Heaven's  wide  chambers, 
there  is  room 
For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpM 
deeds; 
Else  were  our  summons  thither  but  a 
doom 
To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey 
weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of 

Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming 

time. 
An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of 

wrong, 
A  race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. 

What  wars,  what   martyrdoms,   what 
.  crimes,  may  come. 
Thou  knowest  not,  nor  I:  but  God 
will  lead 
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The  prodigal  soul  from  want  and  sorrow 
liouie. 
And  Kden  ope  her  gates  tc  Adam's 
seed. 

Farewell !  ffood  man,  good  angel  now  ! 
thb  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  lose  its 
cunning  too ; 
Soon  shall  tills  soul,  like  thine,  hewil- 
dered  stand, 
Then  lean  to  thread  the  free,  unfath- 
omed  blue : 

When  tliat  day  comes,  0,  may  this  hand 
grow  cold. 
Busy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the 
Kight; 
0,  may  this  soul,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 
To  face  dark  Slavery's  encroaching 
blight! 

This  laurel -leaf  I  cast  upon  thy  bier  ; 
Let  worthier  hands  than   these   thy 
wreath  intwine ; 
U]K)n  thy  hearse  1  shed  no  useless  teai-, — 
For  us  weep  rather  thou  iu  calm  di- 
vine I 

1842. 

TO  THE  MEHOBY  OF  HOOD. 

Another  star  'neath  Time's  horizon 
dropi^ed, 
To  gleam  o'er  unknown  lands  and 
seas; 
Another  heart  that  beat  for  freedom 
stoppe<l, — 
What  mournful  words  are  these ! 

0  Love  Divine,  tliat  claspest  our  tired 
earth. 
And  lullest  it  upon  thy  heart. 


Thou  knowest  bow  mach  a  gentle  sool 
is  worth 
To  teach  men  what  thou  art ! 

His  was  a  si>irit  that  to  all  thy  poor 
Was  kiuu  as  slumber  afcer  pam: 

Why   ope   so   soon    thy   heaven-deep 
Quiet's  door 
And  call  him  home  again  t 

Freedom  needs  all  her  poets  i  it  is  they 
Who  give  her  aKpiratiuus  wings. 

And  to  the  ^nser  law  of  music  swaj 
Her  wild  imaginings. 

Yet  thou  hast  called  him,  nor  art  thou 
unkind, 
0  Love  Divine,  for't  is  thy  will 
That  gracious  natures  leave  their  love 
behind 
To  work  for  Mercy  sdlL 

Let  laurelled  nuubles  weigh  on  other 
tombs, 
Let  anthems  peal  for  other  dead. 
Rustling  the  bannered  deptli  of  minster- 
glooms 
With  their  exulting  spread. 

His  epitaph  shall  mock  the  short-lived 
stone, 
Ko  lichen  shall  its  lines  efface. 
He  needs  these  few  and  simple  lines 
alone 
To  mark  his  resting-place  : — 

"Here  lies  a  Poet    Stranger,  if  to 

thee 
His  claim  to  memoiy  be  obscure, 
If  thou  wouldst  learn  how  truly  great 
was  he. 
Go,  ask  it  of  the  poor." 
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THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL. 


FRBLUDB  TO  PART  FIRST. 

)VBR  Ms  keys  the  muting  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfolly  and  far  away» 
^irst  lets  his  fincers  wander  as  they  ust, 
And  builds  a  nridge  ftoai  Dreamland 
for  his  lay : 
rhen,  as  the  touch  of  his  lored  instru- 
ment 
Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws 
his  theme, 
Pirst  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes 
sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 


Kot  only  around  our  infimcy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie ; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  dimb  and  know  it  not 

3ver  om^  manhood  bend  the  skies ; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
rhe  fpreat  winds  utter  prophecies ; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain 
strives; 
fts  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waito  with  its  benedicite ; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives 
us; 
The  beggar  is  taxed  foraoomer  to  die 
i^ 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and 
shrives  us. 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in  ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold. 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of 
gold; 
For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay. 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  som*s 
tasking: 
*T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  ffiven  awav, 
*T  is  only  Qod  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing; 


Ko  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  t 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in 
tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen^ 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  dod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  ahd 
towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
CUmbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice. 
And  there 's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 
mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  lato  at  his  door  in  the 
sun, 
AtUt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o*errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  itreceives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her 

wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 

and  sings; 
He  sinfls  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to 

nernest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is 
thebestf 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and 

bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop 

overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may 
have  been. 
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THB  TISION  0?  SIR  LAUKFAL. 


T  is  enough  for  ob  now  that  the  letres 

are  sreen; 
We  flit  in  the  wtrm  shade  and  feel  right 

weU 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  hlossoms 

swell; 
We  may  shut  onr  eyes,  bat  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  grow- 
ing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  onr  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams 

are  flowing 
That  the  river  is  oluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  noose 

hard  by; 
And  if  the  breese  kept  the  good  news 

back, 
For  other  oooriers  we  shonld  not  lack ; 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's 

lowing, — 
And  hark  1  how  dear  bold  chanticleer, 
Wanned  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 
Eyerythins  is  happy  now, 

Eyerything  is  upward  striving; 
T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  ffrass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be 
blue, — 
T  is  the  natnral  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have 
fled? 
In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no 
wake; 
And  the  eyes  foiget  the  tears  they  have 
slied. 
The  heart  foigets  its  sorrow  and  ache ; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth. 
And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion 
and  woe 
Lie   deep  'neath  a  silence   pore  and 
smooth. 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with 
snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow  ? 


PART  FIRST. 


'*  Mt  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  ami  sea 


In  search  of  the  Holy  Orafl ; 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  ^nsad, 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head. 

Till  I  b^in  my  vow  to  keep ; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleeps 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  visioQ 
true 

Ere  day  create  the  world  anew." 
Slowly  Sir  Launtal's  eyes  grew  dim. 
Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him. 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 


The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and 

threes^ 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to 

their  knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on 

the  trees: 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  aull  and 

gray: 
*T  was  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North 

Countree,  , 

And  never  its  gates  miffht  opened  be, 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  nigh  dosree; 
Summer  besie^  it  on  every  siae. 
But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaidts  ds- 

fied; 
She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall. 
Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pa- 
vilions tall 
Stretched  left  and  right, 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight ; 
Green  and  broad  was  every  tent. 
And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night 

IIL 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly 

clang. 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger 

sprang. 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight. 
In  his  gilded  maiL  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered 

all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over 

its  wall 
In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers 

And,  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing 
sheaf. 
Had  cast  them  forth :  so,  young  and 
strong, 
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ind  U^ttome  m  a  lociut-l«af» 

Ux  LaunM  flMhed  forth  in  hit  maideQ 

mail, 
ro  Mek  in  all  dimM  for  the  Holy  Grail 

rv. 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  atroam  and 
tr66| 
And  morning  in  the  young  knight's 
heart; 
Only  the  caatie  moodily 
Behoffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free, 

And  Roomed  by  itself  apart ; 
The  season  brimmed  all  other  thinn  up 
Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitoher-plant  s 
cup. 

V. 

As  Sir  Launlal  made  mom  through  the 
darksome  inte. 
He  was  'ware  <2  a  leper,  crouched  by 
the  same, 
Who  begffed  with  his  hand  and  moaned 
ashesate; 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came ; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with 
athrill. 
The  flesh  'neath  his  armor  'gan  shrink 
and  crawl. 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 

like  a  frozen  waterfall ; 
For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
Rasped  harshly  agunst  his  dainty  nature, 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer 

mom,  — 
So  he  tossedhim  aplece-of  gold  inscom. 

VI. 

The  leper  raiaed  not  the  gold  from  the 

dust: 
''  Better  to  me  the  poor  man's  crust. 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 
Thou^  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  trae  alms  which  the  hand 

can  hold ; 
HejPTes  only  the  worthless  gold 

"^o  gives  from  a  sense  ofduty ; 
But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  xnite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight. 
That   thread   of    the    all-sustaining 

Beauty 
"Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all 

unite,  *- 
The  hand  cannot  dasp  the  whole  of  his 


The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 


For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it 

store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  daik- 

ness  before." 


FBBLUDB  TO  PART  SECOND. 

DowK  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the 

mountain  peak. 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  snmmeiB 

old; 
On  open  wold  and  hill-top  bleak 

It  had  flaUiered  all  the  cold. 
And  whined  it  like  sleet  on  the  wan* 

dere^s  cheek; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  Uie  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures 

bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  win- 
ter-proof; 
All  night   by  the  white  stars*  frosty 

gleams 
He  gromed  his  arches  and  matched  hia 

beams; 

Slender  and  dear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the 

stars: 
He  sculptured  every  summer  ddi^t 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down    t]m>ugh  a   frost-leaved   forest- 

crypt, 
Long,  spariding  aisles  of  steel-stemmed 

trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze ; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 
But  sQvery  mosses  that  downward  grew ; 
Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  aharp  relief 
With  jiuaint  arabeaquea  of  ioe-fero  leaf; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and 

dear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine 

throuffh,  and  here 
He  had  cau^t  the  nodding  bulrash-tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond 

drops. 
That  crystolled  the  beams  of  moon  and 

sun, 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palaoe  of  ice ; 
'T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirroied 

lay 
In  his  depths  serene  thren^  ^  sua* 

mar  day, 
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Each  fleeting  ihftdow  of  eulk  and  kky» 
Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  los^ 

Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  rwi  and 

joUy, 

And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  hoUy ; 

Through  the  deep  gulf  of  tne  chimney 

wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide ; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and  flap 
And  bellv  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap. 
Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind ; 
And  swifb  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 
Kow  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as 
in  fear. 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled 
darks 
like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and 

sharp. 
Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp. 
And  ratties  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings. 
Singing,  in  dreary  monotone, 
A  Cliristmas  carol  of  its  own. 
Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess. 
Was— *' Shelterless,  shelteriess,  shel- 
terless { " 
The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a 

torch 
As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from 

the  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all 
night 
The  great  hall-fire,  so  cheery  and  bold. 
Through  the  window-slits  of  the  cas- 
tle old. 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 


PART  SECOND. 


Tbxre  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree. 
The  bare  boughs  rattied  shudderingly ; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  sneak, 
For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shropa  had 
spun; 


A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 
From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the 

cold  son; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and 

cold. 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  roee  up  decrepitiy 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

IL 

Sir  Launfd  turned  from  his  own  hard 

g»te. 
For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate  *, 
An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail. 
He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy 

Gnul; 
LitUe  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss. 
No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the 

cross. 
But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 
The  badge  of  the  suflering  and  the  poor. 

III. 
Sir  Lauufal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 
Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air, 
For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time ; 
So  he  roused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier 

clime. 
And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and 

snow 
In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long-ago; 
He  sees  tne  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and 

small. 
Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one. 
He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 
As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 
To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grasii, 
The  littie  roring  laughed  and  leajit  in 

the  shade. 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant 

played. 
And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

IV. 

For  Christ's  sweet  sake,   I  beg   au 

alms";— 
The  hapny  camels  may  reach  the  spring, 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsome 

thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched 

bone, 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern 

seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 


'  So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime.*'    Page  i  lo. 


tHK  VISION  OF  BIR  lAUKFAIi. 


Ill 


V. 

And  Sir  Uonfal  said,— "I  behold  in 

thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 
Thon  iJbo  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns,  — 
Thon  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and 

scorns, — 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  woands  in  the  hands  and  feet  and 

side: 
Mild  Mary's  Son,  aclcnowledgeme; 
Behold,  through  him,  I  gire  to  thee  1" 


Then  the  sonl  of  the  leper  stood  np  in  his 
eyes 
And    looked    at  Sir    Lannfal,   and 
straightway  he 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
When  he  ffirt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded 

And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Qrail. 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's 

brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 
'T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown 

bread, 
T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  — 
Yet  with  flue  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper 

fed. 
And 't  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  bis 

thirsty  sonl.  , 

vu. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast 

face, 
A  li^Rht  shone  round  about  the  place ; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 
But  stood  before  nim  elorified. 
Shining  and  tall  and  mir  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  BeauUful 

Gate,— 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Han. 

VIII. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leares 

from  the  pine, 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on 

the  brine, 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in 

one 


With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down 

upon; 
And  the  voice  that  was   lofter   than 

silence  said, 
«  Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid  1 
In  many  climes,  without  avail. 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy 

Qnil; 
Behold,  it  is  here,  —this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  flU  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 
This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the 

tree^ 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatso  we  share  with  anothers  need  j 
Not  what  we  cave,  but  what  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds 

three. 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and 

me." 

IX. 

Sir  Lannfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound : 
"  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found  1 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 
Let  It  be  the  spider's  banquet-hall ; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would   seek  and  find  the  Holy 
Grail." 


The  castle  gate  stands  open  now, 
And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the 

hall 
As  the  hangbird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough ; 

No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 
The  Summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er  ; 
When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at 

the  door. 
She  entered  wiUi  him  in  diiguise. 
And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise ; 
There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  well  on 

ground, 
She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole 

year  round; 
The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  hiB  command ; 
And  there 's  no  poor  man  in  the  North 

Countree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 


NOTIL—Aoeordiiiff  to  the  mrthology  of  th« 
Romancon,  th«  San  Qreal,  or  Holy  Onll,  wu 
the  cup  out  of  which  Jeras  partook  of  the  Last 
8u))per  with  hia  diadplea.  ft  was  brought  into 
Kngland  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  remained 
there,  an  ol^t  of  pilgrimage  and  adoration. 
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THS  ViBtON  OF  SIR  LAUNf  AL. 


Ibrouunr  yetn  in  the  kMptng  of  bli  UomI  d»- 
iotndaau.  It  wm  incumbeut  apon  thote  who 
had  duun  of  it  to  be  diaite  in  uoogbt*  word, 
and  doea;  bat  on«  of  the  Iceepen  having 
broken  thia  condition,  the  Holy  OiaQ  diaap- 
peared.  Fhnn  that  time  it  waa  a  ikvorite  enter- 
ptlae  of  the  knighta  of  Arthor'a  coort  to  go  in 
aearoh  of  it  Bur  Oalalod  waa  at  laat  anooeaa- 
tal  in  finding  it»  aa  may  be  read  iu  the  aeTen- 
teenth  book  of  the  Romance  of  King  Aithor. 


Tennyson  haa  made  Sir  Galahad  the  anl^Jeet  of 
one  of  the  meet  exqniatte  of  hia  poema. 

The  plot  nf  I  may  give  that  name  to  anything 
80  alight)  of  the  foregoing  poem  ia  mv  own,  and, 
to  serve  ita  pnrpoeea,  I  have  enlaiKoa  the  circle 
of  competition  in  search  of  the  miracaloas  cap 
in  each  a  manner  aa  to  indode,  not  only  other 
penons  than  the  heroes  of  the  Roand  Table, 
bat  also  a  period  of  time  sobseaoeot  to  the 
dais  of  King  Irthar^s  lelgB. 


Reader  !  walk  up  at  oiice  {it  will  soon  he  too  late) 
and  buy  at  a  perfectly  ruinous  rate 


FABLE    FOR   CRITICS; 

OR,  BETTER, 

(/  tikt^  as  a  thing  that  thi  rtader^s  first  fancy  may  strike, 

an  oUfashiomd  title»page, 

such  as  presents  a  tahUar  view  of  the  vdwnis  contents,) 

A    GLANCE 

AT   A   FEW   OF    OUR   LITERARY   PROGENIES 
{Afrs,  Malaprep's  word) 

FROM 

THE  TUB  OF  DIOGENES; 

A  VOCAL  AND    MUSICAL   MEDLEY, 

THAT  IS, 

A  SERIES  OF  JOKES 

Ss  9  aSotrVerfttl  ^uih 

who  accompanies  httnself  with  a  mh^-dub'dub^full  of  spirit  and  grace^ 
on  the  top  of  the  tub. 


Set  forth  in  October,  the  31st  day, 

In  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 
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TO 

CHARLES    F.   BRIGGS, 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED 


A  FABLE  FOR  CBITIC& 
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It  beioff  the  oommotiett  mode  of  prooed- 
ura,  I  promite  a  few  candid  remarka 

To  THB  Riaoib:— 

Thia  trifle,  begun  to  please  only  myielf 
and  my  own  prirate  fancy,  was  laid  on  the 
iheif.    But  some  friends,  who  liad  seen  it. 


induced  me,  by  dint  of  tayinff  they  liked 
it,  to  pot  it  in  print  Thsl  iiL  having 
oome  to  that  wry  conclusion,  I  asked  their 


advice  when  'twould  make  no  concision. 
For  though  (in  the  gentlest  of  ways)  they 
had  hinted  it  was  scarce  worth  the  while, 
I  should  doubtless  have  printed  it. 

I  began  it,  intending  a  Fable,  a  frail, 
slender  thing,  rfayme-ywinged,  with  a  sting 
in  its  tail.  But,  by  addings  and  alterings 
not  prevk>usly  planned,  digressions  chance- 
hatched,  like  birds*  eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
dawdlings  to  suit  every  whimsey*s  demand 
(always  freeinff  the  bird  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  for  the  two  perched,  perhaps  out 
of  rsach,  in  the  tree),  —it  grew  by  degrees 
to  the  sixe  whteh  you  see.  I  was  like  the 
old  woman  that  carried  the  calf,  and  my 
neighbors,  like  hers,  no  doubt,  wonder  and 
laugh ;  and  when,  niy  strained  arms  with 
the&  grown  burthen  uill,  I  call  It  my  Fable, 
they  call  It  a  bull. 

Having  scrawled  at  full  gallop  (as  far  as 
that  goes)  In  a  style  that  is  neither  good 
verse  nor  bad  proee,  and  being  a  person 
whom  nobody  knows,  some  people  will 
say  I  am  rather  more  nee  with  my  readers 
than  it  is  becoming  to  be,  that  I  seem  to 
expect  them  to  wait  on  my  leisure  in  fol- 
lowinff  wherever  I  wander  at  {Measure, 
that,  m  short,  I  take  more  than  a  young 
author's  lawful  ease,  and  laugh  in  a  oueer 
way  so  like  Mephistopheles,  that  the  rub- 
lie  will  doubt,  as  they  grope  throush  my 
rhythm,  if  in  truth  1  am  making  Tun  of 
them  or  with  them. 

So  the  excellent  Public  is  hereby  as- 
nxred  that  the  sale  of  my  book  is  already 
secured.  For  there  is  not  a  poet  through- 
out the  whole  land  but  will  purchase  a 
or  two  out  of  hand,  in  the  fond  ex- 
ttion  of  being  amused  in  it,  by  seeing 
betters  cut  up  and  abused  in  it  Now, 
I  find,  by  a  pretfy  exact  calculation,  there 
are  nomming  like  ten  thousand  bards  in 


the  nation,  of  that  special  variety  whom 
the  Review  and  Magazine  critics  call  Iqftp 
and  true,  and  about  thirty  thousand  (tita 
tribe  is  increasing)  of  the  kinds  who  are 
termed  yWJ  qfpromm  and  pUanna,  The 
Publio  will  see  by  a  glance  at  this  sdied- 
ule,  that  they  cannot  expect  me  to  be  over- 
sedulous  about  oourtins  thewi,  since  it 
seems  I  have  got  enough  luel  made  sure  of 
for  boiling  my  pot 

As  for  such  of  our  poets  as  And  not 
their  names  mentioned  once  in  my  pages, 
with  pndses  or  blames,  let  tliem  bbhd  in 

THBIE  CAROe.  witllOUt  f^Uthcr  DBLAT,  tO 

my  friend  O.  P.  PunfAM,  Esquire,  hi 
Broadway,  where  a  list  will  be  kept  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  receiving  the  card.  Then,  taking 
them  up  as  I  chance  to  have  time  (that  is, 
if  their  names  can  be  twisted  hi  rhyme), 
I  will  honestly  give  each  bis  propib  po- 
sition, at  the  rale  of  onk  author  to  each 
NBW  BDITIOH.  Thus  a  PREMIUM  is  of- 
fered  sufficiently  high  (as  the  magaxines 
say  when  they  tell  their  best  lie)  to  Indnoe 
bards  to  club  their  resources  and  buy  the 
balance  of  every  edition,  until  they  have 
all  of  them  fairly  been  run  throng  the 
milL 

One  word  to  such  readers  (judicious  and 
wise)  as  read  books  with  something  behind 
the  mere  eyes,  of  whom  in  the  oountry, 
periiaps,  there  are  two,  indudinff  myself, 
gentle  reader,  and  you.  All  the  characters 
sketched  in  this  slight /et<  d'esprit,  though, 
it  may  be,  they  seem,  here  and  thM«, 
rather  free,  and  drawn  from  a  somewhat 


too  cjmical  standpohit,  are  meant  to  be 
faithful,  for  that  is  the  grand  point,  and 
none  but  an  owl  would  Ael  sore  at  a  rub 


from  a  jester  who  tells  you,  without  any 
subterfuge,  that  he  siu  in  Diogenes*  tub. 


▲   PRELIMINARY   NOTE    TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION, 

thouflh  it  well  may  be  reckoned,  of  all  com- 
position, the  spedes  at  once  most  delight- 
nil  and  healtl^v,  is  a  thing  which  an  au- 
thor, unless  he  be  wealthy  and  wilUp0  to 
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▲  FABLE  FOR  CBITIOa 


My  for  that  kind  of  delight,  it  not^  in  til 
tnstanoes,  called  on  to  write,  though 
there  ere,  it  is  said,  who,  their  spirits  to 
cheer,  slip  in  a  new  title-page  three  tiroes 
a  year,  and  in  this  way  snuff  up  an  imagi- 
nary sayor  of  that  sweetest  of  dishes,  tbe 
popular  fsTor,  — much  as  if  a  stalrved 
painter  should  fall  to  and  treat  the  Ugo- 
lino  inside  to  a  pictnre  of  meat 

Ton  remember  0f  not,  pray  tnm  back- 
ward and  look)  that,  in  writing  the  preface 
which  nsbered  my  book,  I  treated  yon,  ex- 
cellent Public,  not  merely  with  a  cool  dis- 
regard, but  downrieht  cavalierly.  Now  I 
would  not  take  bacx  the  least  thing  I  then 
said,  though  I  thereby  could  butter  both 
sides  of  mv  bread,  for  I  never  could  see 
that  an  author  owed  aught  to  the  people 
he  solaced,  diverted,  or  taught ;  and,  as 
for  mere  uune,  I  have  long  sgo  leanied 
that  the  persons  bv  whom  it  is  finally 
earned  are  those  with  whom  four  verdict 
we^ed  not  a  pin,  unsustained  by  the 
hi^er  court  sitting  within. 

But  I  wander  from  what  I  intended  to 
say.  —that  you  haveL  namely,  shown  such 
a  liberal  way  of  thuiking,  and  so  much 
esthetic  perception  of  anonymous  worth 
in  the  handsome  reception  you  gave  to  my 
book,  spite  of  some  private  piques  (having 
bouffKt  the  first  thousand  in  barelv  two 
weexs),  that  I  think,  past  a  doubt,  if  you 
measured  the  phiz  of  yours  most  devotedly. 
Wonderful  Quiz,  you  would  find  that  its 
vertical  section  was  shorter,  by  an  inch 
and  two  tenths,  or  'iwixt  that  and  a 
quarter. 

You  have  watched  a  child  playing— in 
those  wondrous  years  when  belief  is  not 
bound  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  and  the 
vision  divine  is  so  clear  and  unroarred, 
that  each  baker  of  pies  In  the  dirt  is  a 
bard  T  Give  a  knife  and  a  shingle,  he  fits 
out  a  fleet,  and,  on  that  littie  mud-puddle 
over  the  street,  bis  fancy,  in  purest  good 
faith,  will  make  sail  round  the  globe  with  a 
puff  of  his  breath  for  a  gale,  will  visit  in 
barely  ten  minutes  all  cnroes,  and  do  the 
Colombus-feat  hundreds  of  times.  Or,  sup- 
pose the  young  poet  fresh  stored  with  de- 
lights from  that  Bible  of  childhood,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  be  will  turn  to  a  crony 
and  cry,  "Jack,  let  *s  play  that  I  am  a 
Genins ! "  Jacky  straightway  makes  Alad- 
din's lamp  out  of  a  stone,  and,  for  hours, 
they  enjoy  each  his  own  supernatural 
powers.  Thb  is  all  very  pretty  and  pleas- 
ant, but  then  suppose  our  two  urchins  have 
grown  into  men,  and  both  have  turned 
authors,— one  says  to  his  brother.  *' Let's 
play  we're  the  American  sometnings  or 
other,  —  say  Homer  or  Sophocles,  Goethe 
tr  Scott  {only  let  them  be  big  enough,  no 


matter  what).  Come,  too  shall  be  Brroo 
or  Pope,  which  you  choose:  I'll  be  Cole- 
ridge, and  both  shall  write  mutual  reviews.** 
So  they  both  (as  mere  strangers)  before 
many  days  send  each  other  a  conl  of  anon  v« 
moos  ba.^'s.  Each,  piling  his  epithet^ 
smiles  in  his  sleeve  to  see  what  his  friend 
can  be  made  to  believe  ;  each,  reading  the 
other's  unbiased  review,  thinks— Here's 
pretty  hiffh  prsise,  bat  no  more  than  my 
due.    Well,  we  laugh  at  them  both,  and 

r:  make  no  great  fuss  when  the  same  farce 
acted  to  benefit  us.  Even  I,  who,  if 
asked,  scarce  a  month  since,  what  Fndge 
meant,  should  have  answered,  the  desr 
Public's  critical  judgment,  be^n  to  think 
sharp-witted  Horace  spoke  sooth  when  he 
said,  that  the  PubUc  somslMief  hit  the 
truth. 

In  reading  these  lines,  you  perhaps  have 
a  vision  of  a  person  in  pretty  eood  health 
and  condition;  and  yet,  since  I  put  forth 
my  primary  edition,  I  have  been  crushed, 
scorched,  withered,  used  up  and  put  down 
(by  Smith  with  the  cordial  assistance  of 
Brown),  in  all,  if  you  put  any  faith  in  my 
rhymes,  to  the  number  of  ninety-five  sev- 
eral times,  and,  whfle  I  am  writing,— I 
tremble  to  think  of  it,  for  I  may  at  this 
moment  be  just  on  the  brink  of  it,  —  Mo- 
lybdoetom,  angry  At  being  omitted,  has 
bogun  a  critique,  —  am  i  not  to  be 
pitied?* 

Now  I  shall  not  crush  them  since,  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  no  pressure  I  know 
of  could  render  them  flatter ;  nor  wither, 
nor  scorch  them,  —  no  action  of  fire  could 
make  eitiier  them  or  their  articles  drier ; 
nor  waste  time  in  putting  them  down  — 
I  am  thinking  not  their  own  self-hiflation 
wiU  keep  them  from  sinking  ;  for  there 's 
this  oontradiction  about  the  whole  bevy,  — 
thouffh  without  the  least  weiffht,  thev  are 
awfully  heavy.  No,  my  dear  nonest  bore, 
swrdo  jlubultan  narras,  they  are  no  more 
to  me  than  a  ret  in  the  arras.  I  can  walk 
writh  the  Doctor,  set  facts  from  the  Don, 
or  drew  out  the  Larobish  quintessence  of 
John,  and  feel  nothing  more  than  a  half- 
comic  sorrow,  to  think  that  they  all  will 
be  lying  to-morrow  tossed  carelessly^up  on 
the  waste-paper  shelves,  and  foreotten  by 
all  but  their  naif-dozen  selves.  Once  snug 
in  my  attic,  my  fire  in  a  roar,  I  leave  the 
whole  pack  of  them  outside  the  door. 
With  Hakluvt  or  Purchas  I  wander  away 
to  the  blacK  northern  seas  or  barbaric 
Cathay  ;  get/ou  with  O'Shanter,  and  sober 
me  then  with  that  builder  of  brick-kilnish 

*  The  wise  Scandinavians  probably  called 
their  bards  by  the  qQeer4ooking  title  of  Scald, 
in  a  delicate  way,  as  it  were,  Just  to  hint  to  tlir 
world  the  hot  water  they  always  get  into. 
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drainai,  nre  Ben ;  oiuff  Herbert,  as  holy 
••  a  flower  on  a  graTe ;  with  Fletcher  wai^- 
tender,  o*er  Chi^roan  grow  hrare ;  with 
Marlowe  or  Kyd  take  a  fine  poet-rave ;  in 
Very,  moet  Hebrew  of  Saxont,  find  peace ; 
with  Lyoidas  welter  on  vext  Irish  seas ; 
with  Webater  grow  wild,  and  cUmb  earth- 
ward a^dn.  down  by  mystical  Browne's 
Jacob*s-iadaer-like  bndn,  to  that  spiritoal 
Pepys  (Cotton*s  ▼enion)  Montaigne ;  find 
a  new  depth  in  Wordsworth,  nndreamed 
of  before,  that  manrel,  a  poK  dlTine  who 
ean  bore.  Or,  out  of  my  study,  the  scholar 
thrown  off,  Natnre  holds  op  her  shield 
'gainst  the  sneer  and  the  scoff:  the  land- 
scape,  forerer  consoling  and  kind,  oonrs  her 
wine  and  her  oil  on  the  smarts  of  the  mind. 
The  waterfall,  scattering  its  Tanishing 
gems;  the  tall  grore  of  hemlocks,  with  moss 
on  th^  stems,  like  plashes  of  sonligfat ; 
the  pond  in  the  woods,  where  no  foot  bat 
mfaie  and  the  bittern's  intmdes.  where 
pitcher-plants  porple  and  gentians  hard  by 
recall  to  September  the  blue  of  Jane*ssky; 
these  are  all  my  kind  neighbors,  and  leave 
me  no  wish  to  say  aught  to  yon  all,my  poor 
critics, but— pish!  rvebariedthehatdiet: 
I  'm  twisting  an  allumette  out  of  one  of  yon 
now,  and  relighting  my  calomel    In  yonr 

rrivate  capadtiee,  come  when  yon  please, 
win  give  yon  my  hand  and  a  trmn  pipe 
apiece. 

As  I  ran  through  the  leaves  of  my  poor 
litUe  book,  to  take  a  fond  author^s  first 
tremulous  look,  it  was  quite  an  excitement 
to  hunt  the  errata,  sprawled  in  as  birds' 
tracks  are  in  some  kinds  of  strata  (only 
these  made  things  crookeder).  Fancy  an 
heir  that  a  father  had  seen  bom  welf-fea- 
tored  and  fair,  turning  suddenly  wry-nosed. 


ehib-footed,  squint-eyod,  hair-lipped,  wap^ 
per-Jawed,  carrot-haired,  f^rom  a  pride  be- 
lome  an  aversion, —my  case  was  yet  worse. 
K  dub-foot  (by  vray  ofa  change)  ra  a  verse, 


I  might  have  forgiven,  an  o*s  beinc  wrr, 
a  limp  in  an  s,  or  a  cock  in  an  i,  —  out  to 
have  the  sweet  babe  of  my  brain  served  in 
pi/  I  am  not  queaa^-atomached,  bnt  such 
a  Thyestean  banquet  as  that  was  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

In  the  edition  now  issued  no  pains  are 
neglected,  and  my  Terses,  as  orators  say, 
stimd  oorrected.  Yet  some  blunders  re- 
main of  the  Public's  own  make,  which  I 
wish  to  correct  for  my  personal  sake. 
For  instance,  a  character  drawn  in  pure 
fun  and  condensing  the  traits  of  a  doien 
in  one,  has  been,  as  I  hear,  by  some  per- 
sons applied  to  a  good  friend  of  nune. 
whom  to  stab  in  the  side,  as  we  walked 
along  chatting  and  joking  together,  would 
not  be  my  way.  I  can  hardly  tell  whether 
a  question  win  ever  arise  in  which  he  and 
I  ahould  by  any  strange  fortune  agree, 
but  meanwhile,  my  esteem  for  him  grows 
as  I  know  him,  and,  thonrii  not  the  best 
iudge  on  earth  of  a  poem,  ne  knows  what 
it  is  he  is  saying  and  why,  and  is  honest 
and  feariess,  two  sood  points  which  I 
have  not  found  so  rile  I  can  easily  smother 
my  love  for  them,  whether  on  my  side  or 
t'other. 

For  my  other  anonijfnU,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  know  what  is  meant  by  a  carica- 
ture, and  what  by  a  portrait  There  an 
thoee  who  think  it  u  capital  fun  to  be 
spatterinff  their  ink  on  ^uiet,  unquarrel- 
some  foiK.  bnt  the  mmute  the  game 
changes  siaes  and  the  othen  begin  it,  they 
see  something  savage  and  horrible  in  it. 
As  for  me  I  respect  ndther  women  nor 
men  for  thdr  gender,  nor  own  any  sex  hi 
a  pen.  I  choose  just  to  hint  to  some 
causdess  unfriends  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  always  two  ends  (and  one  of 
them  heaviest,  too)  to  a  stalT,  and  two 
parties  also  to  every  good  lan^ 
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Phcibit8»  sitting  one  day  in  « laurel- 
tree's  shade, 

Was  reminded  of  Daphne,  of  whom  it 
was  made. 

For  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in 
hi»  wooing. 

She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  pur- 
suing; 

Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  from  his 
offers  she  shrunk. 

And,  Giuevra-like,  shut  herself  up  in 
a  trunk; 

And,  though  't  was  a  step  into  which  he 
hau  driven  her. 

He  somehow  or  other  had  never  for- 
given her; 

Her  memory  he  nursed  as  a  kind  of 
atonic. 

Something  bitter  to  chew  when  he*d 


play  the  Byronic, 
llcan'tc  *      ' 


And  I  can  t  count  the  obstinate  nymphs 

that  he  brought  over 
By  a  strange  kind  of  smile  he  put  on 

when  he  thouffht  of  her. 
"  Hy  case  is  like  Dido's,''  he  sometimes 

remarked; 
"When  I  last  saw  my  love,  she  was 

fairly  embarked 
In  a  laurel,  as  $h6  thought — but  (ah, 

how  Fate  mocks  i) 
She  has  found  it  by  this  time  a  very 

bad  box; 
Let  hunters  iVom  me  take  this  saw  when 

they  need  it,  — 
You're  not  alwavs  sure  of  your  game 

when  you  ve  treed  it 
Just  conceive  such  a  change  taking  place 

in  one's  mistress ! 
What  romance  would  be  left? — who 

can  flatter  or  kiss  trees? 
And,  for  mercy's  sake,  how  could  one 

keep  up  a  dialogue 
With  a  dull  wooden  thing  that  will  live 

and  will  die  a  log,  -^ 


Not  to  say  that  the  thought  would  for- 
ever intrude 

That  you  've  less  chance  to  win  her  the 
more  she  is  wood  ? 

Ah  1  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  mem- 
orv  still  grieves. 

To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking 
their  leaves ; 

Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  en- 
chanting but  now. 

As  they  left  me  forever,  each  making 
its  bough! 

If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes 
more  than  was  right. 

Her  new  bark  is  worse  wan  ten  times 
her  old  bite." 

Now,  Daphne  —  before  she  was  hap- 
pily treeified  — 

Over  all  other  blossoms  the  lily  had 
deified. 

And  when  she  expected  the  god  on  a 
visit 

CT  was  before  he  had  made  his  inten- 
tions explicit). 

Some  buds  she  arranged  with  a  vast 
deal  of  care. 

To  look  as  if  artlessly  twined  in  her  hair, 

Where  they  seemed,  as  he  said,  when 
he  Trtdd  his  addresses, 

Like  the  day  breaking  through  the  long 
night  of  her  tresses ; 

So  whenever  he  wished  to  be  quite  irre- 
sistible, 

like  a  man  with  eight  trumps  in  his 
hand  at  a  whist-table 

(I  feared  me  at  first  that  the  rhyme  was 
untwistable. 

Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  allu- 
sion to  Cristabel),  — 

He  would  take  up  a  lily,  and  gloomily 
look  in  it. 

As  I  shall  at  the ,  when  they  cut 

up  my  book  in  it 
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WelL  here,  after  all  the  bad  rhyme 
I  Ve  been  spinniog^ 

I've  got  back  at  last  to  my  stoiy'a'b^gin- 
ning: 

Sittiiig  there^  as  I  say,  in  the  shade  of 
his  mistress, 

As  doll  as  a  volome  of  old  Chester  mys- 
teriesy 

Or  as  those  pozzlin^  specimens  which, 
in  old  histories, 

We  read  of  his  verses — the  Oracles, 
namely,  — 

(I  wonder  the  Greeks  should  have  swal- 
lowed them  tamely, 

For  one  might  bet  safely  whatever  he 
has  to  risk, 

They  were  laid  at  his  door  by  some 
ancient  Miss  Asterisk, 

And  so  doll  that  the  men  who  retailed 
them  oat-doors 

Got  the  ill  name  of  augnrB,  becaose 
they  were  bores,  — ) 

First,  he  mused  what  the  animal  sab- 
stance  or  herb  is 

Woald   induce   a  mustache,  for   you 
know  he's  imberbis; 

Then  he  shuddered  to  think  how  his 
youthful  position 

Was  auailed  by  the  age  of  his  son  the 
physician ; 

At  some  poems  he  glanced,  had  been 
sent  to  him  lately. 

And  the  metre  and  sentiment  puzzled 
him  greatly ; 

*'  Mehercle !    I  'd  make  such  proceed- 
ing felonious,  — 

Have  they  all  of  them  slept  in  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  f 

Look  well  to  your  seat,  'tis  like  taking 
an  airing 

On  a  corduroy  road,  and  that  out  of  re- 
pairing; 

It  leads  one,   'tis  true,  through  the 
primitive  forest. 

Grand  natural  feature,  but  then  one 
has  no  rest; 

Tou  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  rav- 
ishing distance. 

When  a  jolt  puts  the  whole  of  it  out  of 
existence, — 

Why  not  use  their  ears,  if  they  happen 
to  have  any  ? " 

—Here  the  laurel-leaves  murmured  the 
name  of  poor  Daphne. 

^'0,  weep  with  me,   Daphne,"  he 
sighed,  "for  you  know  it's       | 


A  terrible  thing  to  be  pestered  with 

poets! 
But,  alas,  she  is  dumb^  and  the  proverb 

holds  ffood. 
She  never  wuL  cry  till  she 's  oat  of  the 

wood! 
What  would  n't  I  give  if  I  never  had 

known  of  her  f 
T  were  a  kind  of  relief  had  I  something 

to  groan  over : 
If  I  had  but  some  letters  of  hers,  now, 

to  toss  over, 
I  might  turn  for  the  nonce  a  Byronic 

philosopher. 
And  bewitch  all  the  flats  by  bemoaning 

the  loss  of  her. 
One  needs  something  tangible,  though, 

to  begin  on,  — 
A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  faney  to 

spin  on ; 
What  boots  all  your  grist  t  it  can  never 

be  ground 
Till  a  breeze  makes  the  arms  of  the 

windmill  go  round, 
(Or,  if 't  is  a  water-mill,  alter  the  meta* 

phor, 
And  say  it  won't  stir,  save  the  wheel  be 

well  wet  afore. 
Or  lug  in  some  stuff  about  water  "so 

dreamily,"  — 
It  is  not  a  metaphor,  thou(^,  'tis  a 

simile) ; 
A  Uly,  perhaps,  would  set  my  mill 

a-goiMf, 
For  just  at  this  season,  I  think,  they 

are  blowing. 
Here,  somebody,  fetch  one;  not  very 

far  hence 
They're  in  bloom  by  the  score,  'tis  but 

climbing  a  fence ; 
There 's  a  poet  hard  by,  who  does  noth- 
ing but  fill  his 
Whole  gutlen,  fh>m  one  end  to  t*  other, 

with  lilies ; 
A  very  good  plan,  were  it  not  for  sati- 
ety. 
One  longs  for  a  weed  here  and  there, 

for  variety ; 
Though  a  weed  is  no  more  than  a  flower 

in  disguise, 
Which  is  seen  through  at  once,  if  love 

give  a  man  eyes." 

Now  there  happened  to  be  among 
PhcBbus's  followers, 
A  gentleman,  one  of  the  omnlvoioos 
swallowers. 
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Who  bolt  every  book  that  comes  out  of 
the  press. 

Without  the  least  question  of  laxger  or 
less. 

Whose  stomachs  are  strong  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  head, — 

For  reeling  new  books  is  like  eating 
new  oread. 

One  can  bear  it  at  first,  but  by  gradual 
steps  he 

Is  brought  to  death's  door  of  a  mental 

On  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  our 
Hero 

Had  ridden  outside,  with  the  glass  be- 
low zero; 

He  had  been,  't  is  a  fact  you  may  safely 
rely  on. 

Of  a  very  old  stock  a  most  eminent 
scbn, — 

A  stock  all  fresh  quacks  their  fierce 
boluses  ply  on, 

Who  stretch  the  new  boots  Earth 's  un- 
willizig  to  trv  on. 

Whom  humlmgs  of  all  shapes  and  sorts 
keep  their  eye  on 

VThose  hair 's  in  the  moftar  of  every 
new  Zion, 

Who,  when  whistles  are  dear,  go  directly 
and  buy  one,  > 

Who  think  uavery  a  crime  that  we 
must  not  say  fie  on, 

Who  hunt,  if  they  e*er  hunt  at  all,  with 
the  lion 

CThough  they  hunt  lions  also,  whenever 
they  spy  one). 

Who  contrive  to  make  every  good  for- 
tune a  wry  one. 

And  at  last  choose  the  hard  bed  of  honor 
to  die  on, 

Whose  pedigree,  tmoed  to  earth's  earli- 
est years. 

Is  longer  than  anything  else  but  their 
ears; — 

In  short,  he  was  sent  into  life  with  the 
wron^  key, 

He  unlocked  the  door,  and  stept  forth 
a  poor  donkey. 

Though  kicked  and  abused  by  his  bi- 
pedal betters 

Yet  he  filled  no  mean  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  letters ; 

Far  happier  than  many  a  literary  hack. 

He  bore  only  paper-mill  rags  on  his 
back 

(For  it  makes  a  vast  difference  which 
side  the  mill  i 


One  expends  on  the  paper  his  labor  and 

skill); 
So^  when  his  soul  waited  a  new  trans* 

miction, 
And  Destiny  balanced  'twixt  Uus  and 

that  station, 
Kot  havinff  much  time  to  expend  upon 

botners, 
Remembering  he  'd  had  some  connee* 

tion  with  authors, 
And  considering  his  four  legs  had  grown 

paralytic,  — 
She  set  him  on  two,  and  he  came  forth 

a  critic. 

Through  his   babyhood  no  kind  of 

pleasure  he  took 
In  any  amusement  but  tearing  a  book ; 
For  lum  there  was  no  intermediate  stage 
From  babyhood  up   to   straight-lac^ 

middle  age ; 
There  were  years  when  he  did  m't  wear 

coat-tails  behind. 
But  a  boy  he  could  never  be  rightly  de- 
fined; 
Like  the  Irish  Good  Folk,  though  in 

length  scarce  a  span. 
From  the  womb  he  came  gravely,  a  lit- 
tle old  man ; 
While  other  boys'  trousers  demanded 

the  toil 
Of  the  motherly  fingers  on  all  kinds  of 

soil. 
Red,    yellow,    brown,    black,    ckyey, 

gravelly,  loamy, 
He  sat  in  the  comer  and  read    Viri 

Romn. 
He  never  was  known  to  unbend  or  to 

revel  onc« 
In  base,  marbles,  hockey,  or  kick  up 

the  devil  once ; 
He  was  just  one  of  those  who  excite  the 

benevolence 
Of  your  old  prip  who  sound  the  soul's 

depths  with  a  ledjier, 
And  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  young 

men  to  "  edger- 
cate,"  as  they  call  it,  who  won't  be  too 

costlv. 
And  who  '11  afterward  take  to  the  min- 
istry mostly; 
Who   always  wear   spectacles,   always 

look  bilious, 
Always  keep  on  good  terms  with  each 

mater-familias 
Throughout  the  whole  parish,  and  man* 

age  to  rear 
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Ten  boys  like  tliemselyes,  on  fonr  hun- 
dred a  year : 

Who»  fulfilling  in  turn  the  same  fearful 
conditions, 

Either  preach  through  their  noeee,  or  go 
upon  missions. 

In  this  way  our  Hero  got  safely  to  col- 
1^^ 

iHiere  he  bolted  alike  both  his  com- 
mons and  knowledge ; 

A  reading-machine,  always  wound  up 
and  goinff, 

He  mastered  wnaterer  was  not  worth 
the  knowing, 

Appeared  in  a  gown,  and  a  vest  of  black 
satin. 

To  spout  such  a  Gothic  oration  in  Latin 

That  Tully  could  never  have  made  out  a 
word  in  it 

(Though  himself  was  the.  model  the  au- 
thor preferred  in  it). 

And  gruping  the  parchment  which  gave 
him  in  fee 

All  the  mystic  ahd-so-forths  contained 
inA.  B., 

He  was  launched  (iite  is  always  com- 
pared to  a  sea) 

With  just  enough  learning,  and  skill 
for  the  using  it. 

To  prove  he  'd  a  brain,  by  forever  con- 
fusing it 

So  worthy  St  Benedict,  piously  burn- 
ing 

With  the  holiest  zeal  against  secular 
learning, 

Neseiensque  scienter,  as  writers  express 
it, 

Tndodudque  sapienier  a  Rama  reeessiL 

'T  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  the 
things  that  he  knew, 

Each  a  separate  fact,  undeniably  true, 

But  with  him  or  each  other  they  *d 
nothing  to  do ; 

No  power  of  combining,  arranging,  dis- 
cerning. 

Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into 
learning; 

Tliere  was  one  thine  in  life  he  had  prac- 
tical knowledge  for 

(And  this,  you  will  think,  he  need  scarce 
go  to  college  for),  — 

Not  a  deed  would  he  do,  nor  a  word 
would  he  utter. 

Till  he  'd  weighed  its  relations  to  plain 
bread  and  butter. 


When  he  left  Alma  Mater,  he  practised 

his  i\  its 
In    compiling  the  journals*  historical 

bits, — 
Of  shops  broken  open,  men  falling  in 

Great  fortunes  in  England  bequeathed 

to  poor  printers, 
And  cold  spells,  the  coldest  for  many 

past  winters,  — 
Then,  rising  by  industry,  knack,  and 

addr^ 
Got  notices  up  for  an  unbiased  press. 
With  a  mind  so  well  poised,  it  seemed 

equally  made  for 
Applause  or  abuse,  just  which  chanced 

to  be  |iaid  for : 
From  this  point  his  progress  was  rapid 

and  sure. 
To  the  post  of  a  regular  heavy  reviewer. 

And  here  1  must  say  he  wrote  excel- 
lent articles 

On  Hebraical  points,  or  the  force  of 
Greek  particles ; 

They  filled  up  the  space  nothing  else 
was  prepared  for. 

And  nobody  read  that  which  nobody 
cared  for; 

If  any  old  book  reached  a  fiftieth  edi- 
tion. 

He  could  fill  forty  pages  with  safe  eru- 
dition : 

He  could  gauge  the  old  books  by  the  old 
set  of  rules. 

And  his  very  old  nothings  pleased  very 
old  fools ; 

But  give  him  a  new  book,  fresh  out  of 
the  heart, 

And  you  put  him  at  sea  without  com- 
pass or  chart,  — 

His  blunders  aspired  to  the  rank  of  an 
art; 

For  his  lore  was  engraft,  something  for- 
eign that  grew  in  him. 

Exhausting  the  sap  of  the  native  and 
true  in  him. 

So  that  when  a  man  came  with  a  soul 
that  was  new  in  him. 

Carving  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Na- 
ture's old  granite. 

New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Le 
Verrier's  planet. 

Which,  to  get  a  true  judgment,  them- 
selves must  create 

In  the  soul  of  their  critic  the  measure 
and  weight. 
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Being  rather  themselyet  a  fresh  stand- 
ard of  ffiace. 
To  oompate  tneir  own  jadge»  and  assign 

him  his  place, 
Oar  reyiewer  would  crawl  all  about  it 

and  round  it» 
And,  reporting  each  circumstance  just 

as  he  found  it, 
Without  the  least  nialice,  — lus  record 

would  be 
Profoundly  mthetio  as  tliat  of  a  flea. 
Which,  supping  on  Wordsworth,  should 

print,  for  our  sakes, 
Recollections  of  nights  wiUi  the  Bard  of 

the  Lakes, 
Or,  lodged  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured 

to  render  a 
ComprehensiTe  account  of  the  mine  at 

Denderah. 

As  I  said,  he  was  never  predsely  nn* 
kind. 

The  defect  in  his  brain  was  just  absence 
of  mind ; 

If  he  boasted,  'twas  simply  that  he  was 
self-made, 

A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gain- 
said. 

My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a 
skill 

In  His  works  which  our  Hero  would  an- 
swer but  ill ; 

And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he 
used  may  be  cracked,  or  he, 

Made  bold  by  success,  may  mlarge  his 
phylactery, 

And  set  up  a  kiod  of  a  man-manufac- 
tory,— 

An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think 
about,  seeing 

That  Man  is  a  moru,  accountable  being. 

He  meant  well  enough,  but  was  still 
in  the  way, 
As  dunces  still  are,  let  them  be  where 

they  may; 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  come  into  exist- 
To  impede  other  folks  with  their  awk- 
ward assistance  ; 
If  yon  set  up  a  dunce  on  the  very  North 

pole 
All  alone  with  himself,  I  believe,  on  my 

soul. 
He'd  manage  to  get  betwixt  somebody's 

shins. 
And  pitch  him  down  bodily,  all  in  his 


To  the  grave  polar  bears  sitting  round 

on  the  ice. 
All  shortening  their  grace,  to  be  in  for 

a  slice; 
Or,  if  he  found  nobody  else  there  to 

pother. 
Why,  one  of  his  1^  would  just  trip  up 

the  other, 
For  there 's  nothing  we  read  of  in  tor* 

ture's  inventions, 
like  a  well-meaning  dunce,  with  the 

best  of  intentions. 

A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  soci- 
ety, 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever 
so  dry  at  tea  ; 

There  he'd  sit  at  the  table  and  stir  in 
hissuflar. 

Crouching  ctoee  for  a  spring,  all  the 
wmle,  like  a  cousar ; 

Be  sure  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures 
and  weights. 

Of  your  time,  —  he 's  as.  fond  as  an  Arab 
of  dates; 

You  '11  be  telling,  perhape,  in  your  com- 
ical way. 

Of  something  vou  've  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  day ; 

And,  just  as  you're  tapering  out  the 
conclusion. 

You  venture  an  ill-fated  classic  allu- 
sion,— 

The  girls  have  all  sot  their  laughs  ready, 
when,  whack  ! 

The  cougar  comes  down  on  your  thun- 
derstruck back ! 

You  had  left  out  a  comma,  —  your 
Greek 's  put  in  joint. 

And  pointed  at  cost  of  your  story's 
whole  point 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  yon  find 
chance  for  certain 

Soft  speeches  to  Anne,  in  the  shade  of 
the  curtain : 

You  tell  her  your  heart  can  be  likened 
to  one  flower, 

"And  that,  0  most  charming  of  wo- 
men's the  sunflower. 

Which  turns  "  —  here  a  clear  nasal  voices 
to  yoxxT  terror, . 

From  outside  the  curtain,  says,  '*  That 's 
all  an  error." 

As  for  him,  he 's — no  matter,  he  never 
grew  tender, 

Sitting  after  a  ball,  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender. 
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Sbapiug  Mmebody's  iweet  features  oat 

of  cigar  smoke 
(Though  he  d  willingly  grant  you  that 

sach  doings  are  smoke) ; 
All  women  he  damns  with    mutabiU 

And  if  ever  he  felt  something  like  love's 

distemper, 
T  was  tow'ros  a  yoong  lady  who  spoke 

ancient  Mexican, 
And  assisted  her  father  in  making  a  lex- 
icon; 
Though  I  recoUect  hearing  him   get 

anite  ferocious 
About  Maiy  Clausum,  the  mistress  of 

Grotius, 
Or  something  of  that  sort,  —  but,  no 

more  to  bore  ye 
With  character-painting,  I  'U  turn   to 

my  story. 

Now,  Apollo»  who  finds  it  conven* 

lent  sometimes 
To  get  his  court  dear  of  the  makers  of 

rhymes. 
The  genuBy  1  think  it  is  called,  irritdbiUy 
Every   one   of  whom   thinks   himself 

treated  most  shabbilv. 
And  nurses  a  —  what  is  it? — immedi- 

eabOe, 
Which  keeps  him  at  boiling-point,  hot 

for  a  quarrel, 
As  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  sourer  than 

sorrel, 
If  any  poor  devil  but  look  at  a  laurel ;  — 
Apollo,  1  say,  being  sick  of  their  riot- 
ing 
(Though   he  sometimes  acknowledged 

their  verse  had  a  quieting 
Effect  after  dinner,  and  seemed  to  sug- 
gest a 
Retreat  to  the  shrine   of  a   tranquil 

siesta), 
Kept  our  Hero  at  hand,  who,  by  means 

of  a  bray. 
Which  he  save  to  the  life,  drove  the 

rabble  away ; 
And  if  that  would  n*t  do,  he  was  sure 

to  succeed. 
If  he  took  his  review  out  and  offered  to 

read; 
Or,  failing  in  plans  of  this  milder  de- 

scnption. 
He  would  ask  for  their  aid  to  get  up  a 

subscription, 
Considering  ttiat  authorship  was  n't  a 

rich  craft. 


To  print  the  ''American  drama  of 
WitchcrafL" 

"  Stay,  1  '11  read  you  a  scene,"  —  but  he 
hardly  betnin. 

Ere  Apollo  shrid^ed  '*  Help  1 '  and  the 
authors  all  ran : 

And  once,  when  these  puigatives  acted 
with  less  spirit. 

And  the  desperate  case  asked  a  remedy 
desperate. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  foolscap 
enistle 

As  calmly  as  if  't  were  a  nine-barrelled 
pistol. 

And  threatened  them  all  with  the  judg- 
ment to  come. 

Of  "  A  wandering  Star's  first  impressions 
of  Rome. 

"Stop  I  stop  1"  with  their  hands  o'er 
their  ears,  screamed  the  Muses, 

"  He  may  go  off  and  murder  himself,  if 
he  cliooses, 

'Twas  a  means  self-defence  only  sanc- 
tioned his  trying, 

'T  is  mere  massacre  now  that  the  ene- 
my's  flying; 

If  he 's  forced  to  t  again,  and  we  hap- 
pen to  be  there. 

Give  us  each  a  lai^  handkerchief  soaked 
in  strong  ether." 

I  caUed  this  a  "  Fable  for  CriUcs  "  ; 

you  think  it 's 
More  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical 

trinkets ; 
My  plot,  like  an  icicle,  's  slender  and 

slippery. 
Every  moment  more  slender,  and  likely 

to  slip  awry. 
And  the  reader  unwilling  in  loco  deupere 
Is  free  to  jump  over  as  much  of  my 

frippery 
As  he  fancies,  and,  if  he  's  a  provident 

skipper,  he 
May  have  hke  Odysseus  control  of  the 

gales. 
And  get  safe  to  port,  ere  his  patience 

quite  fails ; 
Moreover,  although  't  is  a  slender  return 
For  your  toil  and  expense,  yet  my  poper 

will  bum, 
And,  if  you  have  manfully  struggled 

thus  far  with  me. 


You  may  e'en  twist  me  np,  and  just 

light  your  cigar  with  me: 
If  too  angry  for  tliat,  you  can  tear  me  in 
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And  mv  mem5m  dui^dta  consigii  to  the 

breezes, 
A  fkte  like  great  Ratzaa's,  whom  one  of 

those  bores, 
Who  beflead  with  bad  yerses  poor  Louis 

Quatorze, 
Describes  (the  first  Terse  somehow  ends 

ifiih  vieUriT€\ 
As  ditperaomt  paartmU  et  aet  membres  et 

m  gloire; 
Or,  if  I  were  over-desirous  of  earning 
A  repute  among  noodles  for  chw^cal 

learning, 
I  could  ^ick  you  a  score  of  allusions,  I 

wis. 
As  new  as  the  jests  of  Didaskalos  Us; 
Better  still,  I  could  make  out  a  good 

solid  list 
From  authors  recondite  who  do  not  ex- 
ist,— 
But  that  would  be  naughty :  at  least,  1 

could  twist 
Something  out  of  Absyrtua,  or  turn 

your  inquiries 
After  Milton's  prose  metaphor,  drawn 


from  Osins;  — 
But,  as  Cicero  says  he  won't  say  this  or 

that 
(A  fetch,  I  must  say,  most  transparent 

and  flat). 
After  nyinff  whatever  he  could  possibly 

I  simplj  will  state  that  I  pause  on  the 
brink  of 

A  mke,  ankle-deep^  of  deliberate  con- 
fusion. 

Made  up  of  old  jumbles  of  classic  allu- 
sion: 

S(^-when  vou  were  thinking  yourselYes 
to  be  pitied. 

Just  conceiTe  how  much  harder  your 
teeth  you'd  have  gritted. 

An  'twere  not  for  the  dulneas  I've 
kindly  omitted. 

I  'd  apolojgize  here  for  my  many  di- 
gressions. 

Were  it  not  that  I  'm  certain  to  trip  into 
fresh  ones 

CTis  so  hard  to  escape  if  yon  get  in 
their  mesh  once/; 

Just  reflect,  if  you  please,  how  't  is  said 
by  Horatius, 

That  Mseonides  nods  now  and  then,  and, 
my  gracious  1 

It  certainly  does  look  a  little  bit  omi- 
nous 


When  he  gets   under  way  with  Um 

tT  apameibomeHos. 
(Here  a  something  occurs  which  I  '11  just 

clap  a  rhyme  to. 
And  sajr  it  myself;  ere  a  Zoilus  hare 

time  to, — 
Any  author  a  nap  like  Van  Winkle's 

mav  take. 
If  he  onlv  contrive  to  keep  readers 

awake. 
But  he  11  very  soon  find  himself  laid  on 

the  shelf, 
If  they  fall  a-nodding  when  he  nods 

himself.) 

Once  for  all,  to  return,  and  to  stay, 

wUlI,  nilll- 
When  Phoebus  expressed  his  desire  for 

•lily. 
Our  hero,  whose  homoeopathic  sagacity 
With  an  ocean  of  zeal  mixed  hS  drop 

of  capacity. 
Set  off*  for  the  garden  as  fast  as  the 

wind 
(Or,  to  take  a  comparison  more  to  my 

mind. 
As  a  sound  politician  leaves  conscience 

behind), 
And  leaped  the  low  fence,  as  a  party 

hack  jumps 
O'er  his  principles,  when  something  elae 

turns  up  trumps. 

He  was  gone  a  long  time^  and  Apollo, 

meanwhile. 
Went  over  some  sonnets  of  his  with  a 

file, 
For,  of  in  compositions,  he  thouf^t 

that  the  sonnet 
Best  repaid  all  the  toil  you  expended 

upon  it ; 
It  should  reach  with  one  impulse  the 

end  of  its  course. 
And  for  one  final  blow  collect  all  of  its 

force; 
Not  a  verse  should  be  salient,  but  each 

one  should  tend 
With  a  wave-like  up-gathering  to  break 

at  the  end ; 
So,  condensing  the  strength  here^  there 

smoothinff  a  wry  Idnk, 
He  was  killing  the  time,  when  up  walked 

Mr.  D- ; 

At  a  few  steps  behind  him,  a  small  man 

in  glasses 
Went  dodging  about,  muttering,  "  Mmv 

derers!  asses  I" 
From  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  he 'd  take^ 
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With  a  proad  look  of  martyrdom  tied  to 
its  stake. 

And,  reading  a  squib  at  himself,  he*d 
say,  *•  Here  I  see 

'Gainst  American  letters  a  bloody  con- 
spiracy. 

They  are  all  by  my  personal  enemies 
written ; 

I  must  post  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Britain, 

And  show  that  this  gall  is  the  merest 
suggestion 

Of  spite  at  my  zeal  on  the  Copyright 
question. 

For,  on  this  side  the  water,  't  is  prudent 
to  pull 

O'er  the  eyes  of  the  public  their  national 
wool. 

By  accusing  of  slavish  respect  to  John 
Bull 

All  American  authors  who  have  more  or 
less 

Of  that  anti- American  humbug  —  suc- 
cess, 

While  in  private  we're  always  cm- 
bracing  the  knees 

Of  some  twopenny  editor  over  the  seas. 

And  licking  his  critical  shoes,  for  you 
know  't  is 

The  whole  aim  of  our  lives  to  get  one 
English  notice  ; 

My  American  puffs  I  would  willingly 
bum  all 

(They  're  all  from  one  source,  monthly, 
weekly,  diurnal) 

To  get  but  a  kick  from  a  transmarine 
journal ! " 

So,  culling  the  gibes  of  each  critical 

scomer 
As  if  they  were  plums,  and  himself  were 

Jack  Homer, 
He  came  cautiously  on,  peeping  round 

every  comer, 
And  into  each  hole  where  a  weasel  might 

pass  in. 
Expecting  the  knife  of  some  critic  as- 
sassin, 
WTio  stabs  to  the  heart  with  a  mricatnro, 
Not  so  bad  as  those  daubs  of  the  Sun, 

to  be  sure. 
Yet  done  with  a  dagger-o*-type,  whose 

vile  portraits 
Disperse  all  one's  good  and  condense  all 

one's  poor  traits. 
ApoUo  looked  up,  hearing  footsteps 

approaching, 


And  slipped  out  of  si^t  the  new  rhymes 

he  was  broaching,  — 
"  Good  day,  Mr.  D ,  I  'm  happy  to 

meet. 
With  a  scholar  so  ripe,  and  a  critic  so 

neat, 
WhothroiKh  Grab  Street  the  soul  of  a 

gentleman  carries ; 
What  news  from  that  suburb  of  London 

and  Paris 
Which  latterly  makes  such  shrill  claims 
mopolize 
of  Deing 

metropolis  ? ' 


to  monopolize 
The  credit  of  bein^  the  New  World's 


"  Whv,  nothing  of  consequence,  save 

tnis  attack 
On  my  friend  there,  behind,  by  some 

pitiful  hack, 
Who  tmnks  every  national  author  a  poor 

one. 
That  isn't  a  copy  of  something  that's 

foreign, 
And  assaults  the  American  Dick — " 

**  Nay,  't  is  clear 
That  your  Damon  there 's  fond  of  a  flea 

in  his  ear. 
And,  if  no  one  else  furnished  them  gra- 
tis, on  tick 
He  would  buy  some  himself,  just  to  hear 

the  old  click ; 
Why,  1  honestly  think,  if  some  fool  in 

Japan 
Should  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  •  Poems 

on  Man,' 
(Which  contain  many  verses  as  fine,  by 

the  bye. 
As  any  that  Utely  came  under  my  eye.) 
Your  friend  there  by  some  inward  in- 

stinct  would  know  it. 
Would  get  it  translated,  reprinted,  and 

^ow  it ; 
As  a  man  might  take  off  a  high  stock  to 

exhibit 
The  autograph  round  his  own  neck  of 

tiiegiobet; 
Nor  would  let  it  rest  so,  but  fire  column 

after  column, 
Signed  Cato,  or  Bratus,  or  something  as 

solemn, 
By  way  of  displaying  his  critical  crosses, 
And  tweaking  that  poor  transatlantic 

proboscis. 
His  broadsides  resulting  (this  last  there 's 

no  doubt  oO 
In  successively  sinking  the  craft  they  're 

fired  out  of. 
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Now  nobody  knows  when  ai:  Mithor  is 

hit» 
If  be  bare  not  a  pnblic  hysterical  fit ; 
Let  him  only  keep  close  in  his  snng 

garret's  dim  ether, 
And  nobody  'd  think  of  Ms  foes  ^or  of 

him  either; 
If  an  aathor   have  any  least  fibre  of 

worth  in  liim, 
Abuse  wonld  but  tickle  the  oi^gan  of 

mirth  in  him; 
All  the  critics  on  earth  cannot  crush 

with  their  ban 
One  word  that 's  in  tune  with  the  nature 

of  man." 

**  Well,  perhaps  so ;  meanwhile  1  have 
brousht  you  a  book, 

Into  which  If  you  '11  just  have  .the  good- 
ness to  look. 

You  may  feel  so  delishted  (when  once 
you  are  throu^  it) 

As  to  deem  it  not  unworth  your  while 
to  review  it, 

And  I  think  I  can  promise  your  thoughts, 
ifyoudo» 

A  place  in  the  next  Democratic  Review. " 

**  The  most  thankless  of  gods  yon  must 

surely  have  thought  me. 
For  this  is  the  forty-fourth  copy  you  've 

brought  me, 
I  have  given  them  away,  or  at  least  I 

luve  tried. 
But  I  've  forty-two  left,  standing  all  side 

by  side 
(The  man  who  accepted  that  one  copy 

died),— 
From  one  end  of  a  shelf  to  the  other 

they  reach, 
*With  the   author's   respects'   neatly 

written  in  each. 
The  pnUidier,  sure,  will  proclaim  a  Te 

Deum, 
When  he  hears  of  that  order  the  British 

Museum 
Has  sent  for  one  set  of  what  books  were 

first  printed 
In  America,  little   or  big,  —  for  't  is 

hinted 
That  this  is  the  first  truly  tangible  hope 

he 
Has  ever  had  nosed  for  the  sale  of  a  copy. 
I've  thought  very  often  't  would  be  a 

good  thing 
In  all  ptiblic  coueotions  of  books,  if  a 

wing 


Were  set  off  by  itself;  like  the  seas  l^om 

the  dry  lands, 
Mariced  Literature  suUed  to  desolate 

islanda. 
And  filled  with  such  books  as  oould 

never  be  read 
Save  by  readers  of  proofs,  forced  to  do  it 

for  bread, — 
Such  books  as  one 's  wrecked  on  in  small 

country-taverns. 
Such  as  hermits  might  mortify  over  in 

caverns, 
Such  as  Satan,  if  printing  had  then  been 

invented. 
As  the  climax  of  woe,  would  to  Job  hav< 

presented, 
Such  as  Crusoe  might  dip  in,  althougk 

there  are  few  so 
Outrsgeously  cornered  by  fate  as  pool 

Crusoe; 
And  since  the  philanthropists  Just  non 

are  banginff 
And  gibbeting  sB  who're  in  favor  of 


(Though  (Jheever  has  proved  that  the 

Bible  and  Altar 
Were  let  down  from  Heaven  at  the  end 

of  a  halter, 
And  that  vital  religion  would  dull  and 

grow  callous, 
Unrefr^ed,  now  and  then,  with  a  snifl 

of  the  gallows),  — 
And  folks  are  beginning  to  think  it  looks 

odd. 
To  choke  a  poor  scamp  for  the  glory  of 

God; 
And  that  He  who  esteems  the  Virginia  reel 
A  bait  to  draw  saints  from  their  spiritusl 

weal. 
And  regards  the  quadrille  as  a  far  greater 

knavery 
Than  crushing   His  African   children 

with  slavery, — 
Since  all  who  take  part  in  a  walt<  or 

cotillon 
Are  mounted  for  hell  on  the  Devil's  own 

pillion, 
Who,  as  every  true  orthodox  Christian 

well  knows, 
Approaches  the  heart  through  the  door 

of  the  toes, — 
That  He,  I  was  saying,  whose  judgments 

ore  stored 
For  such  as  take  steps  in  despite  of  His 

word. 
Should  look  with  delight  on  the  ago* 

nized  prancing 


I 
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Of  a  wretch  who  httnot  the  least  ground 

for  his  dancing* 
While  the  State,  standing  by,  sings  a 

verse  from  the  Psalter 
About  offering  to  God  on  His  favorite 

halter, 
And,  when  the  legs  droop  from  their 

twitching  divetgence. 
Sells  the  clothes  to  a  Jew,  and   the 

corpse  to  the  suigeons;  — 
Now,  instead  of  all  this,  1  think  I  can 

direct  yon  all 
To  a  criminal  code  both  hnmane  and 

efiectoal;  — 
I  propose  to  idrnt   np  every  doer   of 

wrong 
With  these  desperate  books,  for  sach 

term,  short  or  long. 
As  by  statute  in  such  cases  made  and 

grovided, 
I  bv  your  wisb  legislators  de- 
cided: 
Thus:  Let  murderers  be  shut,  to  grow 

wiser  and  cooler. 
At  hard  labor  for  life  on  the  woriLs  of 


Petty   thieves,    kept    fh>m    flagranter 

crimes  by  their  fears. 
Shall  peruse  Yankee  Doodle  a  blank 

term  of  years,  — 
That  American  Punch,  like  the  Enj^ish, 

no  doubt,  — 
Just  the  sugar  and  lemons  and  spirit 

left  out 

''But  stay,  here  comes  Tityrus  Oris- 
wold,  and  leads  on 

The  flocks  whom  he  first  plucks  alive, 
and  then  feeds  on,  — 

A  loud-cackling  swarm,  in  whose  feath- 
ers warm-drest. 

He  goes  for  as  perfect  a  —  swan  as  the 
rest 

''There  comes  Emerson  first,  whose 

rich  words,  every  one, 
Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang 

trophies  on, 
Whose  prose  is  grand  verse,  while  his 

verse,  the  Lord  knows, 
Is  some  of  it  pr—  No,  't  is  not  even 

prose; 
I*m  sneaking  of  metres;  some  poems 

nave  welled 
From  those  rare  depths  of  soul  that  have 

ne'er  been  excelled ; 


They're  not  efncs,  but    that  doesn't 

matter  a  pin. 
In  creating  the  only  hard  thing 's  te 

begin; 
A  grass-blade 's  no  easier  to  make  than 

an  oak ; 
If  you  *ve  once  found  the  way,  you  've 

achieved  the  grand  stroke ; 
In  the  worst  of  his  poems  are  mines  of 

rich  matter. 
But  thrown  in  a  heap  with  a  crush  and 

a  clatter; 
Now  it  is  not  one  tliiiig  nor  another  alcne 
Makes  a  poem,  but  rather  the  genersl 

tone. 
The  something  pervading;  uniting  the 

whole. 
The  before  unconceived,  unconceivable 

soul. 
So  that  just  in  removing  this  trifle  or 

that,  you 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of 

the  statue ; 
Roots,  wood,  baric,  and  leaves  singly 

perfect  may  be. 
But,  dapt  hodge-podge  together,  they 

don't  make  a  tree. 

"  But,  to  come  back  to  Emerson  (whom, 
by  the  way, 

I  believe  we  left  waiting),  —  his  Is,  we 
may  say, 

A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoul- 
ders, whose  range 

Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'  other 
the  JKxchan^; 

He  seems,  to  my  thmking  (although  I'm 
afraid 

The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have 
been  made), 

A  Plotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyp- 
tian's gold  mist 

And  the  Gascon's  shrewd  wit  cheek -by- 
jowl  coexist; 

All  admire,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts 
he's  got 

To  I  don't  (nor  they  either)  exactly 
know  what : 

For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples, 
'tis  odd 

He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  s 

'T  is  refreshing  to  old-fashioned  people 

like  me 
To  meet  such  a  primitive  Pagan  as  he, 
In  whose  mind  all  creation  is  duly  re* 

spected 
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As  parte  of  himself —jiul  a  little  pro- 

1'ected; 
10  's  willing  to  worship  the  stars 

and  the  sun, 
A  oonrert  to  —  nothing  but  Emerson. 
ISo  perfect  a  halance  there  is  in  his 

head, 
That  he  talks  of  things  sometimes  as  if 

thej  were  dead ; 
Life,  nature,  love,  God,  and  affain  of 

that  8ort» 
He  looks  at  as  merel?  ideas;  in  short. 
As  if  ther  were  fossils  stuck  round  in  a 

cabinet. 
Of  snch  vast  extent  that  onr  earth 's  a 

mere  dab  in  it  s 
Composed  just  as  he  is  inclined  to  con< 

jecture  her, 
I^amely,  one  part  pure  earth,  ninety-nine 

parte  pure  lecturer ; 
Yon  are  filled  with  delight  at  his  clear 

demonstration. 
Each  figure,  word,  gesture,  just  fits  the 

occasion. 
With  the  quiet  predion  of  science  he  11 

sort  *em 
But  you  can't  help  suspecting  the  whole 

tipoit  mortem. 


'*  There  are  perM>ns,  mole-blind  to  the 

sonPs  make  and  style, 
Who  insist  on  a  likeness  'twixt  him  and 

Carlyle ; 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be 

vastly  fairer, 
Carlyle 's  the  more  burly,  bnt  £.  is  the 

rarer; 
He  sees  fewer  objecte,  but  dearlier,  true- 

lier, 

If  C.  's  as  original,  E.  's  more  peculiar ; 
That  he 's  more  of  a  man  yon  might  say 

of  the  one, 
Of  the  other  he 's  more  of  an  Emerson . 
C.  's  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of 

limb, — 
E.  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and 

slim; 
The  one's  two  thirds  Norseman,  the 

other  half  Greek, 
Where  the  one  *s  most  abounding,  the 

other 's  to  seek ; 
C.'s  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the 

mass, — 
E.'8  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the 

glass; 
C  gives  nature  and  God  his  own  fite  of 

the  blues. 


And  rims  common-sense  thingi  with 

mystical  hues, — 
E.  site  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense, 
And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  shurp 

common-sense; 
C  shows  you  how  eveiy-day  matters 

unite 
With  the  dim  transdinmal  recesses  of 

night,— 
While  E.,  in  a  plain,  pretematoral  way. 
Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every 

day: 
C.  draws  all  his  characters  quite  d  la 

Fuseli,— 
Not  sketching  their  bundles  of  muscles 

and  thews  illy. 
He  painte  with  a  brash  so  nntamed  and 

profuse, 
They  seem  nothing  but  bundles  of  mns- 

des  and  thews ; 
E.  is  raUier  like  Flaxman,  lines  strait 

and  severe. 
And  a  colorless  outline,  bat  full,  round, 

and  clear ;  — 
To  the  men  he  tlunks  worthy  he  (Vankly 

accords 
The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue  in 

words. 
C.  labors   to  get  at  the  centre,  and 

then 
Take  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  so* 

tions  and  men ; 
E.  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as 

yanted. 
And,  given   himself,  has  whatever  is 

wanted. 

**  He  has  imitetors  in  scores,  who  omit 
No  part  of  the  man  bat  his  wisdom  and 

wit,— 
Who  go  carefiilly  o'er  the  sky-bine  of 

his  brain, 
And  when  he  has  skimmed  it  once^ 

skim  it  again ; 
If  at  all  they  resemble  him,  yon  may  be 

sure  it  is 
Because  their  shoals  mirror  his  miste 

and  obscurities, 
As  a  mud-pnddle  seems  deep  as  heaven 

for  a  minnte. 
While  a  cloud  that  floateo*er  is  reflected 

within  it. 


era* 
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'* There  comes ,  for  instance;  to 

see  him 's  rare  sport, 
Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  Witll  l60i  pain* 
fully  short ; 
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How  he  Jumps,  how  he  ttnuni,  and  gets 
red  in  the  face, 

To  keep  iteo  with  the  mystagogue's 
nataral  pace ! 

He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rock- 
et, 

His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each 
pocket 

Fie,  for  shame,  brother  bard ;  with  good 
fruit  of  vour  own, 

Can't  you  let  Neighbor  Emerson's  or- 
chards alone  f 

Besides,  't  is  no  use,  you  11  not  find  e'en 
a  core, — 

has  picked  up  all  the  windfalls  be- 
fore. 

They  might  strip  every  tree,  and  K 
never  would  catch  'em,  • 

His  Hesperides  have  no  rude  dngon  to 
watch  'em  ; 

When  they  send  him  a  dishfUl,  and  ask 
him  to  try  'cm, 

He  never  suspcKSts  how  the  sly  rogues 
came  by  *em ; 

He  wonders  why  't  is  there  are  none 
such  his  trees  on, 

And  thinks  'em  the  best  he  hat  tasted 
this  season. 

"Yonder,  calm  as  a  cloud,  Alcott 
stalks  in  a  dream. 

And  fancies  himself  in  thy  groves.  Aca- 
deme, 

With  the  PsTthenon  nigh,  and  the  olive- 
trees  o'er  him. 

And  never  a  fact  to  perplex  him  or  bore 
him, 

With  a  snug  room  at  Plato's  when  night 
comes,  to  walk  to. 

And  people  from  morning  till  midnight 
to  talk  to. 

And  from  midnight  till  morning,  nor 
snore  in  their  listening  ;  — 

So  he  muses,  his  face  with  the  joy  of  it 
glistening. 

For  his  highest  conceit  of  a  happiest 
state  is 

Where  they'd  live  upon  acorns,  and  hear 
him  talk  gratis ; 

And  indeed,  I  oelieve,  no  man  ever 
talked  better,— 

Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to 
a  letter ; 

He  seems  piling  words,  but  there 's  royal 
dust  hid 

In  the  heart  of  each  sky-piercing  pyra- 
mid. 


While  he  talks  he  is  great,  but  goes  out 

like  a  taper. 
If  you  shut  him  up  closely  with  pen,  ink, 

and  paper ; 
Yet  his  fingen  itch  for  'em  from  morning 

till  night. 
And  he  thinks  he  does  wrong  if  he  don't 


always  write; 
In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  lamb 


men. 


among 


He  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  tc 
his  pen. 

"Close  behind  him  is  Brownson,  his 

mouth  very  full 
With  attempting  to  gulp  a  Or^rian 

bull; 
Who  contrives,  spite  of  that,  to  pour  out 

as  he  goes 
A  stream  of  transparent  and  forcible 

prose; 
He  shifts  quite  about,  then  proceeds  to 

expound 
That 't  is  merely  the  earth,  not  himself, 

that  turns  round, 
And  wishes  it  clearly  impressed  on  your 

mind 
That  the  weathereock  rules  and  not  fol* 

lows  the  wind ; 
Proving  first,  then  as  defUy  confuting 

each  side. 
With  no  doctrine  pleased  that's  not 

somewhere  denied. 
He    la}'s    the    denier    away    on    the 

shelf, 
And  then — down  beside  him  lies  gravely 

himself. 
He's  the  Salt  River  boatman,  who  al- 
ways stands  willizijg 
To  convey  friend  or  foe  without  chaiging 

a  shilling, 
And  so  fond  ot  the  trip  that,  when  lei- 
sure's  to  spare. 
He  '11  row  himself  up,  if  he  can't  get  a 

fare. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  his  logic 's  so 

strong. 
That  of  two  sides  he  commonly  chooses 

the  wrong ; 
If  there  is  only  one,  why,  hell  split  it 

in  two. 
And  first  pummel  this  half,  then  that, 

black  and  blue. 
That  white 's  white  needs  no  proof,  but 

it  takes  a  deep  fellow 
To  prove  it  jet-black,  and  that  jet-black 

is  yellow. 
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He  offers  the  trae  faiih  to  drink  in  e 

•ieire, — 
When  it  reaches  ^our  lips  there 's  naught 

left  to  beheve 
Bat  a  few  silly- (svUo-,  I  mean,) -gisms 

that  squat  em 
lake  tadpoles,  o'eijoyed  with  the  mud  at 

the  bottom. 

''There  is  Willis,  all  naUff  and  jaunty 
and  gay. 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish 

away, 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly 

o'erlaying  'em, 
That  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank 

him  for  saymg  'em ; 
Orer-omament  ruins  both   poem   and 

prose, 
Just  conceive  of  a  Muse  with  a  ring  in 

her  nose! 
His  prose  had  a  natural  grace  of  its 

own. 
And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he  'd  let  it 

alone; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly 

gets  tired. 
And  is  forced  to  foivive  where  one  might 

hare  admired ; 
Yet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  un- 
laced, 
It  runs  like  a  stream  with  a  musical 

waste, 
And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest 

sweep ;  — 
'T  is  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who  *d 

have  it  deep? 
In  a  oountnr  where  scarcely  a  village  is 

found 
That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  pro- 
found. 
For  some  one  to  be  slightly  shallow  *s  a 

duty, 
And  Willis's  shallowness  makes  half  his 

beauty. 
His  prose  winds  along  with  a  blithe, 

ffurgling  error. 
And  reflects  aU  of  Heaven  it  can  see  in 

its  mirror: 
T  is  a  narrowish  strip,  but  it  is  not  an 

artifice; 
T  is  the  true  out-of-doors  with  its  genu- 
ine hearty  phis ; 
It  is  Nature  herself,  and  there 's  some- 
thing in  that. 
Since  meet  brains  reflect  but  the  crown 
of  a  hat 


Few  volumes  I  know  to  read  under  a  tree, 
More  truly  delightful  than  his  A  TAbri, 
With  the  shadows  of  leaves  flowing  over 

your  book. 
Like  npple-shades  netting  the  bed  of  a 

brook; 
With  June  coming  softly  your  shoulder 

to  look  over. 
Breezes  waiting  to  turn  every  leaf  of 

your  book  over, 
And  Nature  to  criticise  still  as  you 

read,— 
The  page  that  boars  that  is  a  rare  one 

indeed. 

"He 's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had 

he  been  bom 
Where  plain  bare-skin's  the  only  fiillr 

dress  that  is  worn. 
He  *d  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that 

you  d  say 
'T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge 

in  Broadway. 
His  nature  's  a  glass  of  champagne  with 

the  foam  on 't. 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beau- 
mont; 
So  his  best  things  are  done  in  the  flush 

of  Uie  moment; 
If  he  wait,  all  is  spoiled ;  he  may  stir  it 

and  shake  it. 
But,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  never 

remake  it 
He  might  be  a  marvel  of  easy  delightful- 

ness. 
If  he  would  not  sometimes  leave  the  r  out 

of  sprightfulness ; 
And  he  ought  to  let  Scripture  alone  — 

't  is  self-slaughter, 
For  nobody  likes  inspiration-and-water. 
He  *d  have  been  just  the  fellow  to  sup  at 

the  Mermaid, 
Cracking  jokes  at  rare  Ben,  with  an  eye 

to  the  barmaid. 
His  wit  running   up  as   Canary   ran 

down,  — 
The  topmoet  bright  bubble  on  the  wave 

of  The  Town. 

"Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  par- 
sons, a  man 

Whom  the  Church  undertook  to  put  un- 
der her  ban 

(The  Church  of  Socinus,  I  mean), — his 
opinions 

Bttng  So-  (ultra)  -ctnian,  they  shod^ed 
the  Socinians ; 
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They  believed  —  faith,  I  'm  puzzled—  I 

think  I  may  coll 
Their  belief  a  belieyijig  in  nothing  at 

Or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  know  they 

all  went 
For  a  general  union  of  total  dissent : 
He  went  a  step  farther;  without  cough 

or  hem, 
He  frankly  avowed  he  believed  not  in 

them ; 
And,  before  he  could  be  jumbled  up  or 

Srevented, 
eir  orthodox  kind  of  dissent  he 

dissented. 
There  was  hei-esy  here,  you  perceive,  for 

the  right 
Of  privately  judging  means  simply  that 

light 
Has  been  granted  to  me,  for  deciding  on 

you; 
And  in  happier  times,  before  Atheism 

grew. 
The  deed  contained  clauses  for  cooking 

you  too: 
Now  at  Xerxes  and  Enul  we  all  laugh, 

yet  our  foot 
With  the  same  wave  is  wet  that  mocked 

Xerxes  and  Knut, 
And  we  all  enteitain  a  secure  private 

notion, 
That  our  Thus  far  /  will  have  a  great 

weight  with  the  ocean. 
T  was  80  witli  our  liberal  Christians  : 

they  bore 
With  sincerest  conviction  their  chairs  to 

the  shore  ; 
They  brandished  their  worn  theological 

birches. 
Bade  natural  progress  keep  out  of  the 

Churches, 
And  expected  the  lines  they  had  drawn 

to  prevail 
With  the  fast-rising  tide  to  keep  out  of 

tlieir  pale ; 
They  had  formerly  dammed  the  Pontifi- 
cal See, 
And  the   same    thing,   they  thought, 

would  do  nicely  for  r. ; 
But  be  turned  up  bis  nose  at  their  mtun- 

ming  and  shamming. 
And  cared  (shall  I  say  ?)  not  a  d for 

their  damminff ; 
So  they  first  read  nun  out  of   their 

church,  and  next  minute 
Turned  round  and  declared  he  had  never 

been  in  it,  | 


But  the  ban  was  too  small  or  the  maa 

was  too  big, 
For  he  recks  not  their  bells,  books,  and 

candles  a  fig 
(He  acaioe  looks  like  a  roan  who  would 

slay  treated  shabbily, 
Sophroniscus'  son's  head  o'er  the  fea- 
tures of  Rabelais) ; — 
He  bangs  and  bethwacks  them, — their 

backs  he  salutes 
With  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  torn 

up  by  the  roots; 
His  sermons  with  satire  are  plenteously 

veijuiced. 
And  he  talks  in  one  breath  of  Confut- 

zee,  Cass,  Zerduscht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strap, 

Dathan, 
Cush,   Pitt  (not  the  bottomless,  thai 

he's  no  faith  in). 
Pan,     Pillicock,     Shakespeare,    Paul, 

Toots,  Monsieur  Tonson, 
Aldebaran,  Alcander,  Ben  Elhorat,  Ben 

Jonson, 
Thoth,  Richter,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Paul, 

Judah  Monis, 
Museus,  Muretus,  hem,  —  /i  Scorpio- 

nis, 
Maccabee,  Maccaboy,  Mac — Mac  —  ah ! 

Machiavelli, 
Condorcet,  Count  d'Orsay,  Conder,  Say, 

Ganganelli, 
Orion,  O'Connell,  the  Chevalier  D'O, 
(See  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,)  ro  toi^,  the 

great  toe 
Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  now  made  to 

pass 
For  that  of  Jew  Peter  by  good  Romish 

brass, 
(Ton  may  add  for  yourselves,  for  I  find 

it  a  bore. 
All  the  names  you  have  ever,  or  not, 

heard  before. 
And  when  you  've  done  that — why,  in- 
vent a  few  more.) 
His  hearers  can't  tell  you  on  Stmday 

beforehand. 
If  in  that  day's  discourse  they  '11  be 

Bibled  or  Eorancd, 
For  he  's  seized  the  idea  (by  his  mar- 
tyrdom fired) 
That  all  men  (not  orthodox)  may  h$ 

inspired ; 
Yet  though  wisdom  profane  with  his 

creed  he  may  weave  in. 
He  makes  it  quite  clear  what  he  does  n*t 

believe  in. 
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Whfle  some,  who  docry  him,  think  all 

Kingdom  Come 
Is  a  sort  of  a,  kind  of  a,  species  of 

Hum, 
Of  which,  as  it  were,  so  to  speak,  not  a 

cramh 
Woold  he  left,  if  we  did  n't  keep  care- 
fully mum, 
And,  to  make  a  clean  hreast,  that  't  is 

perfectly  plain 
That  atl  kinds  of  wisdom  are  somewhat 

profane; 
Now  P.'s  creed  than  this  may  he  lighter 

or  darker 
But  in  one  thing,  't  is  clear,  he  has 

faith,  namely —  Parker ; 
And  this  is  what  makes  him  the  crowd- 
drawing  preacher. 
There  *s  a  haocgrouud  of  god  to  each 

hard-working  feature. 
Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  heen 

fierily  fumaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled 

in  earnest : 
There  he  stands,  looking  more  like  a 

ploughman  than  priest. 
If  not  areadfully  awkward,  not  graceful 

at  least, 
His  gestures  all  downright  and  same,  if 

you  will. 
As  of  brown-fistcd  Hobnail  in  hoeing  a 

drill. 
But  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after 

stroke, 
like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an 

oak. 
Ton  foiget  the  man  wholly,  you  're 

tminkful  to  meet 
With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the 

field  and  the  street. 
And  to  hear,  you  're  not  orer-particular 

whence. 
Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Lati- 
mer s  sense. 

''There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool, 

and  as  dignified, 
As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg,  that  never 

isignified. 
Save  when  by  reflection  't  is  kindled  o* 

nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  tba  chill 

Northern  Lights. 
He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first 

bard  of  your  nation 
(Fhere  's  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in 

supreme  ioe-olation). 


Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his 

heel  on, 
But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  fol« 

lowing  peal  on,  — 
He  's  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to 

hang  any  zeal  on  : 
Unqualified  merits,  I  '11  grant,  if  you 

choose,  he  has  'em. 
But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling 

enthusiasm ; 
If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my 

soul. 
Like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very 

North  Pole. 

"He  is  verj  nice  reading  in  summer, 

but  tntar 
NoSt  we  don't  want  txtra  freering  in 

winter; 
Take  him  up  in  the  depth  of  July,  my 

advice  is. 
When  you  feel  an  I^gyptian  devotion  to 

ices. 
But,  deduct  all  you  can,  there  's  enough 

that 's  right  good  in  him. 
He  has  a  true  soul  lor  field,  river,  and 

wood  in  him; 
And  his  heart,  in  the  midst  of  brick 

walls,  or  where'er  it  is. 
Glows,  softens,  and  thrills  with  the  ten- 

derest  charities — 
To  yon  mortals  that  delve  in  this  trade- 
ridden  planet? 
No,  to  old  Berkshire's  hills,  with  their 

limestone  and  granite. 
If  you  're  one  who  in  loco  (add  foeo 

here)  cUnpia, 
You  will  get  of  his  outermost  heart  (as 

I  guess)  a  piece ; 
But  you  d  get  deeper  down  if  you  came 

as  a  precipice. 
And  would  breaK  the  last  seal  of  its  in- 

wardest  fountain. 
If  you  only  oould  palm  yourself  off  for 

a  mountain. 
Hr.  Quivifl^  or  somebody  quite  as  dis- 
cerning. 
Some  scholar  who  's  hourly  expecting 

his  learning. 
Calls  B.   the   American  Wordsworth ; 

but  Wordsworth 
May  be  rated  at  more  than  your  whole 

tuneful  herd  's  worth. 
No^  don't  be  absurd,  he  's  an  excdlent 

Bryant; 
But,  my  friends,  yon  '11  endanger  the 

life  of  your  client. 
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By  attempting  to  stretch  him  up  into  a 

giant: 
If  you  choose  to  compare  him,  I  think 

there  are  two  per- 
-sons  fit  for  a  parallel — Thompson  and 

Cowper;* 
I  don*t  mean  exactly, — there  's  some- 
thing of  each, 
There  *s  T.  s  lore  of  nature,  C.'s  pen- 
chant to  jtreach; 
Just  mix  up  their  minds  so  that  C.'s 

spice  of  craziness 
Shall  bfOance  and  neutralize  T/s  turn 

for  laziness, 
And  it  ^ves  you  a  brain  cool,  quite 

fnctionless,  j^uiet. 
Whose  internal  police  nips  the  buds  of 

all  riot, — 
A  brain  like  a  permanent  strait-jacket 

put  on 
The  heart  that  strives  vainly  to  burst 

off  a  button,  — 
A  brain  which,  without  being  slow  or 

mechanic. 
Does  more  than  a  laiger  less  drilled, 

more  volcanic ; 
He's   a  Cowper    condensed,   with  no 

craziness  bitten, 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth 

before  Mm  had  written. 

*'  But,  my  dear  little  bardlings,  don't 
prick  up  your  ears 

Nor  suppose  1  would  rank  you  and  Bry- 
ant as  peers ; 

If  I  call  him  an  icebeig,  I  don't  mean 
to  say 

There  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  grand 
in  its  way ; 

He  is  almost  the  one  of  your  poets  that 
knows 

How  much  grace,  strength,  and  dignity 
lie  in  Bepose ; 

If  he  sometimes  fall  short,  he  is  too 
wise  to  mar 

His  thought's  modest  fulness  by  going 
too  far; 

T  would  be  well  if  your  authors  should 
all  make  a  tnal 

Of  what  virtue  there  is  in  severe  self- 
denial, 

*  To  demonstrate  qnlckly  and  eaailv  how  jicr- 
-veraelT   absurd  Tla  to  sound  this  naiue 

As  people  in  general  call  him  named  tuper, 
I  remark  that  he  rhymes  it  himself  with 
horee-troop**". 


And  measure  their  writings  by  Hedod'i 

staff. 
Which  teaches  that  all  has  less  value 

than  half. 

"There  is  Whittier,  whose  swelling 

and  vehement  heart 
Strains  the  strait-breasted  drab  of  the 

Quaker  anart, 
And  reveals  the  live  Man,  still  supreme 

and  erect. 
Underneath  the  bemummying  wrappeis 

of  sect ; 
There  was  ne'er  a  man  bom  who  had 

more  of  the  swing 
Of  the  true  lyric  bard  and  all  that  kind 

of  thing; 
And  his  failures  arise  (though  he  seem 

not  to  know  it) 
From  the  very  same   cause  that  has 

made  him  a  poet,  — 
A  fervor  of  mind  which  knows  no  sep- 
aration 
'Twixt  simple  excitement  and  pure  in- 
spiration. 
As  my  rythoncss  erst  sometimes  erred 

'  from  not  knowing 
If 'twere  1  or  mere  vdnd  through  her 

tripod  was  blowing ; 
I^t  his  mind  once  get  head  in  its  fa- 
vorite direction 
And  the  torrent  of  verse  bursts  the  dams 

of  reflection. 
While,  borne  witli  the  rush  of  the  metre 

along. 
The  poet  may  chance  to  go  right  or  gc 

wrong. 
Content  with  the  whirl  and  delirium  of 

song; 
Then  his  grammar's  not  always  correct, 

nor  his  rhymes. 
And  he 's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrics 

sometimes, 
Not  his  best,  though,   for   those  are 

struck  off  at  white-heats 
AVhen  the  heart  in  his  breast  like  atrip- 
hammer  beats. 
And  can  ue*er  be  repeated  again  any 

more 
Than  they  could  have  been  carefully 

plotted  before : 
Like  old  what's-his-name  there  at  the 

battle  of  Hastings 
(Who,  however,  gave  more  than  mere 

rhythmical  bastinffs). 
Our     Quaker    leads    off  metaphorical 

fight« 
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For  nfonn  and  whatever  they  call  hu- 

man  rights. 
Both  singing  and  striking  in  front  of 

tiie  war, 
And  hitting  his  foes  with  the  mallet  of 

Thor; 
Aniu  haeo,  one  exclaims,  on  heholding 

his  knocks, 
FedisJUU  tm,  0  leather-clad  Fox  ? 
Can  that  be  thy  son,  in  the  battle's  mid 

din, 
Preaching  brotherly  love  and  then  driv- 
ing it  in 
To  the  brain  of  the  tough  old  Qoliath  of 

sin. 
With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from 

Castaly*8  spring 
Impressed  on  his  nard  moral  sense  with 

a  sling? 

"All  honor  and  praise  to  the  right- 
hearted  hani 

Who  was  tme  to  The  Voice  when  snch 
service  was  hard, 

Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing 
for  the  slave 

When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence 
was  brave; 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  women  and 
men 

Who  spoke  out  for  the  dumb  and  the 
down-trodden  then  t 

It  needs  not  to  name  them,already  for  each 

1  see  History  preparing  the  statue  and 
niche ; 

They  were  harsh,  but  shall  you  be  so 
shocked  at  hard  words 

Who  have  beaten  your  pruning-hooks 
up  into  swords. 

Whose  rewards  and  hurrahs  men  are 
surer  to  gain 

By  the  reaping  of  men  and  of  women 
than  grain? 

Why  should  jfou  stand  aghast  at  their 
fierce  wordy  war,  if 

You  scalp  one  another  for  Bank  or  for 
Tkriff? 

four  calling  them  cut -throats  and 
knaves  all  day  long 

Doesnt  prove  that  the  use  of  hard  lan- 
guage is  wrong ; 

MThile  the  World's  heart  beate  quicker 
to  think  of  such  men 

Ai  signed  Tyranny's  doom  with  a  bloody 
steel-pen. 

While  on  Fourth-of- Julys  beardless  ora- 
tors fri^t  on9  ' 


With  hints  at  Harmodius  and  Aiisto- 
geiton. 

You  UMd  not  look  shy  at  your  sisters 
and  brothers 

Who  stab  with  sharp  words  for  the  free- 
dom of  others ;  — 

No,  a  wreath,  twine  a  wreath  for  the 
loyal  and  true 

Who,  for  sake  of  the  many,  dared  stand 
with  the  few. 

Not  of  blood-spattered  laurel  for  ene- 
mies braved. 

But  of  broad,  peaceful  oak-leaves  for 
citizens  saved  1 

"  Here  oomes  Dana,  abstractedly  loi- 
tering along. 

Involved  in  a  paulo-post-ftitnre  of  son^ 

Who  *11  be  going  to  write  what  '11  never 
be  written 

Till  the  Muse,  ere  he  think  of  it,  gives 
him  the  mitten,  — 

Who  is  so  well  aware  of  how  things 
should  be  done. 

That  his  own  works  displease  him  before 
they  're  begun,  — 

Who  so  well  all  that  makes  up  good 
poetry  knows. 

That  the  best  of  his  poems  is  written  in 

Jirose; 
died  and  bridled  stood  Pegasus 
waiting 

He  was  bootcS^  and  spurred,  but  he  loi- 
tered debating ; 

In  a  very  grave  question  his  soul  n-as 
immersed,— 

Which  foot  in  the  stirrup  he  ought  to 
'     put  first ; 

And,  while  this  noint  and  that  he  Judi- 
cially dwelt  on, 

He,  somehow  or  other,  had  written 
Paul  Felton, 

Whose  beauties  or  faults,  whichsoever 
you  see  there. 

You  '11  allow  only  genius  could  hit  upon 
either. 

That  he  once  was  the  Idle  Man  none 
will  deplore, 

But  I  fear  he  will  never  be  anything  more ; 

The  ocean  of  song  heaves  and  glitters 
before  him, 

The  depth  and  the  vastness  and  longing 
sweep  o'er  him, 

He  knows  every  breaker  and  shoal  on 
the  chart. 

He  has  the  Coant  Pilot  and  so  on  by 
hewt,  '^ 
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Yet  he  spends  bis  whole  life,  like  the 

man  in  the  fable. 
In  learning  to  swim  on    his  libnuy- 

table. 

**  There  swa^rs  John  Neal,  who  has 

wasted  in  Maine 
The  sinews   and   cords  of  his  pugilist 

bndn. 
Who  might  have  been  poet,  but  that, 

in  its  stead,  he 
Preferred  to  believe  that  he  was   so 

already; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  till  Art's  ripe  fruit 

should  di-op. 
He  must   pelt  down   an   unripe  and 

colicky  crop; 
Who  took  to  the  law,   and  had  this 

sterling  plea  for  it. 
It  required  him  to  quarrel,  and  paid 

him  a  fee  font; 
A  man  who's  made  less  than  he  might 

have,  because 
Be  always  has  thought  himself  more 

than  he  was, — 
Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a 

bard. 
Broke  the  strings  of  his  lyre  out  by 

striking  too  hard. 
And  cracked  half  the  notes  of  a  truly 

fine  voice, 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention 

than  noise. 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength 

is  in  poise, 
That  he  goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far 

enough. 
And  that  all  beyond  that  is  just  bother 

and  stuff. 
No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too 

much  new  wood ; 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit 

to  be  good; 
T is  the  modest  man  ripens,  'tis  he 

that  achieves. 
Just  what's  needed  of  sunshine  and 

shade  he  receives; 
Grapes,  to  mellow,  require  the  cool  dark 

of  their  leaves ; 
Neal  wants  balance ;  he  throws  his  mind 

always  too  far, 
Whisking  out  docks  of  comets,  but  never 

astar; 
He  has  so  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to 

show  it, 
That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove 

he's  a  poet, 


And,  to  show  he  could  leap  Art's  wide 

ditch,  if  he  tried. 
Jumps  clean  o'er  it,  and  into  the  hedge 

t*  other  side. 
He  has  strength,  but  there's  nothing 

about  him  in  keeping ; 
One  gets  surelier  onwara  by  walking 

than  leaping ; 
He  has  used  his  own  sinews  himself  to 

distress. 
And  had  done  vastly  more  had  he  done 

vastly  less ; 
In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  as  too  late ; 
Could  he  only  have  waited  he  might 

have  been  great ; 
But  he  plumped  into  Helicon  up  to  the 

waist. 
And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his 

first  taste. 

"There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius 

so  shrinking  and  rare 
That  yon  hardlv  at  first  see  the  strength 

that  is  tnere ; 
A  frame  80  robust,  with  a  nature  00  sweet, 
So  earnest,  so  graceful,  so  lithe,  and  so 

fleet. 
Is  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus  to 

meet; 
'T  is  as  if  a  rough  oak  that  for  ages  had 

stood. 
With  his  gnarled  bonv  branches  like 

ribs  of  the  wooo. 
Should  bloom,  after  cycles  of  struggle 

and  scathe. 
With  a  single  anemone  trembly  and 

rathe; 
His  strength  is  so  tender,  his  wildness 

so  meek. 
That  a  suitable   parallel   sets  one  to 

seek, — 
He 's  a  John  Bunyan  Fouqu^  a  Puritan 

Tieck; 
When  Nature  was  shaping  him,  clay  was 

not  granted 
For  making  so  full-sized  a  man  as  she 

wanted. 
So,  to  fill  out  her  model,  a  little  she 

spared 
From    some   finer-grained  stuff  for  a 

woman  prepared. 
And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  ex« 

cellent  plan 
For  making  him  fully  and    perfectly 


The  success  of  her  scheme  gave  her  df 
much  delight, 
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rhat  she  tried  it  again,  shortly  alter,  in 
Dwight ; 

Only,  while  she  was  kneading  and  shap- 
ing the  clay, 

Gbe  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  child- 
ish way. 

And  found,  when  she'd  pnt  the  last 
toQcm  to  his  soul. 

That  the  mnsie  had  somehow  got  ndzed 
with  the  whole. 

** Here's  Cooper,  who's  written  six 

volumes  to  show 
He 's  as  good  as  a  lord  :  well,   let 's 

grant  that  he 's  so  ; 
If  a  person  prefer  that  description  of 

praise. 
Why,  a  coronet  *s  certainly  cheaper  than 

hays; 
But  he  need  take  no  pains  to  conyince 

us  he's  not 
(As  his  enemies  say)  the  American  Scott 
Choose  any  twelre  men,  and  let  C.  read 

aloud 
That  one  of  his  novels  of  which  he 's 

roost  proud. 
And  I  *d  lay  any  het  that,  without  ever 

quitting 
Their  box,  they  'd  he  all,  to  a  man,  for 

acquitting. 
He  has  drawn  you  one  character,  tliough, 

that  b  new. 
One  wildflower  he 's  plucked  that  is  wet 

with  the  dew 
Of  this  fresh  Western  world,  and,  the 

thing  not  to  minoe. 
He  has  done  naught  but  copy  it  ill  ever 

since; 
His  Indians,  with  proper  respect  be  it 

said. 
Are  just  Natbr  Bumpo,  daubed  over 

with  red,  « 

And  his  verv  Long  Toms  are  the  same 

useful  Nat, 
Rigged  up  in  duck  pants  and  a  sou'- 
wester hat 
(Though  once  in  a  Coffin,  a  good  chance 

was  found 
Tb  have  dipped  the  old  fellow  away 

undeiground). 
All  his  other  men-figures  are  clothes 

upon  sticks. 
The  dimUrt  ehemiae  of  a  man  in  a  fix 
(As  a  captain  besieged,  when  his  garri- 
son 's  small. 
Bets  up  caps  upon  poles  to  be  seen  o'er 

the  wall) ; 


And  the  women  he  draws  from  one 

model  don't  vary, 
All  sappy  as  maples  and  flat  as  a  pni- 

ne. 
When  a  character's  wanted,  he  goes  to 

the  task 
As  a  cooper  would  do  in  composing  a 

cask; 
He  picks  out  the  staves,  of  their  quali- 
ties heedful. 
Just  hoops  them  together  as  tight  as  is 

needful. 
And,  if  the  bJMt  fortune  should  crown 

the  attempt,  he 
Has   made    at    the    most    something 

wooden  and  empty. 

"Don't  suppose  I  would  underrate 
Coopers  abilities; 

If  I  thought  you  'd  do  that,  I  should 
feet  very  ill  at  ease ; 

The  men  who  have  given  to  one  charac- 
ter life 

And  objective  existence  ate  not  very 
nfe ; 

Ton  may  number  them  all,  both  prose- 
writers  and  singers. 

Without  overrunning  the  bounds  of 
your  finders. 

And  Natty  woiTt  go  to  oblivion  quicker 

Than  Adams  the  parson  or  Primrose  the 
vicar. 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  Cooper  I  like, 
too,  and  that  is 

That  on  manners  he  lectures  his  coun- 
trymen gratis ; 

Not  precisely  so  either,  because,  for  a 
rarity. 

He  is  paid  for  his  tickets  in  unpopu- 
larity. 

Now  he  may  overchai^  his  Amerioaik 
pictures. 

But  yon  '11  grant  there 's  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  his  strictures ; 

And  I  honor  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
sink 

Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom 
to  think. 

And,  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause 
strong  or  weak, 

Will  risk  t'  other  half  for  the  freedom  to 
speak. 

Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the 
mob  has  in  store. 

Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand 
or  lower. 
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*  There  are  truths  y<m  Americans 
need  to  be  told. 

And  it  never  '11  refute  them  to  swagger 
and  scold ; 

John  Bull,  looking  o'er  the  Atlantic,  in 
choler 

At  your  aptness  for  trade,  says  you  wor- 
ship the  dollar ; 

But  to  scorn  such  eye-dollar-try 's  what 
vciy  few  do, 

And  John  goes  to  that  church  as  often 
as  you  do. 

No  matter  what  John  says,  don't  try  to 
outcrow  him, 

T  is  enough  to  go  quietly  on  and  out- 
grow him; 

Like  most  fathers,  Bull  hates  to  see 
Number  One 

Disnlacing  himself  in  the  mind  of  his  son, 

Ana  detests  the  same  faults  in  himself 
he  'd  n^lected 

When  he  sees  them  again  in  his  child's 
glass  reflected ; 

To  love  one  another  you  're  too  like  by 
half; 

If  he  is  a  bull,  you  're  a  pretty  stout  calf, 

And  tear  your  own  pasture  for  naught 
but  to  show 

What  a  nice  pair  of  horns  you  *re  begin- 
ning to  grow. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  should 

just  like  to  hint. 
For  you  don't  often  get  the  truth  told 

you  in  print ; 
The  most  of  you  (this  is  what  strikes  all 

beholders) 
Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the 

shoulders ; 
Though  you  ought  to  be  free  as  the 

winds  and  the  waves. 
You've  the  gait  and  the  manners  of 

runaway  slaves; 
Though  you  wag  of  your  New  World, 

you  don't  naif  believe  in  it ; 
And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible 

weave  in  it ; 
Your  goddess  of  freedom,  a  tight,  buxom 

With  lips  iike  a  cherry  and  teeth  like  a 

pearl, 
With  eyes  bold  as  Here's,  and  hair  float- 

mgfree. 
And  taVL  of  the  sun  as  the  spray  of  the 

sea, 
Who  can  sing  at  a  husking  or  romp  at  a 

shenriug, 


Who  can  trip  through  the  forests  alone 

without  fearing, 
Who  can  drive  home  the  cows  with  a 

song  through  the  grass. 
Keeps   gUmcing    aside   into    Europe's 

cracked  glass. 
Hides  her  red  hands  in  gloves,  pinches 

up  her  litlie  waist. 
And  makes  herself  wretched  with  trans- 
marine taste; 
She  loses  her  fresh  country  charm  when 

she  takes 
Any  mirror  except  her  own  rivers  and 

lakes. 

"You  steal  Enj^lishmen's  books  and 
think  Englishmen's  thought, 

With  their  salt  on  her  tail  your  wild 
eagle  is  caught ; 

Your  literature  smts  its  each  whisper 
and  motion 

To  what  will  be  thought  of  it  over  tlie 
ocean ; 

The  cast  clothes  of  Europe  your  states- 
manship tries 

And  mumbles  again  tlie  old  blarneys  and 
lies; — 

Foiget  Europe  wholly,  your  veins  throb 
with  olood. 

To  which  the  dull  current  in  hers  is  but 
mud; 

Let  her  sneer,  let  her  say  your  experi- 
ment fails. 

In  her  voice  there 's  a  tremble  e'en  now 
while  she  rails, 

And  your  shore  will  soon  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  things 

Covered  thick  with  gilt  drift-wood  of 
castaway  kings. 

Where  alone,  as  it  were  in  a  Longfellow's 
Waif, 

Her  fugitive  pieces  will  find  themselves 
safe. 

0  my  friends,  thank  your  god,  if  you 
have  one,  that  he 

"Twixt  the  Old  World  and  you  set  the 
gulf  of  a  sea ; 

Be   strong-backed,   brown-handed,  up- 
right as  your  pines. 

By  the  sciale  of  a  hemisphere  shape  your 
designs. 

Be  true  to  yourselves  and  this  new  nine- 
teenth age, 

As  a  statue  by  Powers,  or  a  picture  by 
Page, 

Plough,  sail,  foigte,  build,  carve,  pain^ 
make  all  over  n«»w. 
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To  jonr  own  New-World  iustinctt  con- 
trive to  be  true. 

Keep  jonr  ears  open  wide  to  the  Futore's 
first  call. 

Be  whatever  yon  will,  bat  yoorselves 
first  of  all, 

Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  Toil's 
heaven-scaling  peaks, 

And  become  my  new  race  <^  more  prac- 
tical Greeks. 

Hem !  yoor  likeness  at  present,  I  shud- 
der to  tell  o't, 

Is  that  you  have  your  slaves,  and  the 
Greek  had  his  helot" 

Here  a  ^tleman  present,  who  had 
in  his  attic 

More  pepper  than  brains,  shrieked,  **  The 
man  '•  a  fanatic, 

I'm  a  capital  tailor  with  warm  tar  and 
feathers. 

And  will  make  him  a  suit  that'll  serve 
in  all  weathers; 

Bat  we'll  eigne  the  point  first,  I'm 
willing  to  reason  *t. 

Palaver  before  condemnation 's  bat  de- 
cent; 

80,  through  my  humble  person,  Hu- 
manitv  begs 

Of  the  friends  of  true  freedom  a  loan  of 
bad  ems." 

But  Apollo  let  one  such  a  look  of  his 
show  forth 

As  when  IfSt  p^kti  iouais,  and  so  forth. 

And  the  gentleman  somehow  slunk  out 
of  the  way. 

But,  as  he  was  going,  gained  courage  to 
say,— 

*'At  slavery  in  the  abstract  my  whole 
soul  rebels, 

I  am  as  stron^y  opposed  to 't  as  any  one 
else." 

"  Ay,  no  doubt,  but  whenever  I  've  hap- 
pened to  meet 

With  a  wrong  or  a  crime,  it  is  always 
concrete," 

Answered  Phoebus  severely;  then  turn- 
ing to  us, 

'*The  mistake  of  such  fellows  as  just 
made  the  Aiss 

It  only  in  taking  a  great  busy  nation 

For  a  part  of  their  pitiful  cotton-plan- 
tation.— 

But  there  comes  Miranda,  Zeusl  where 
shall  I  flee  to? 

She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering 
me  tool 


She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don't  ob- 
serve a 

Particular  likeness  'tnixt  her  and  Mi- 
nerva; 

She  teHs  me  my  efforts  in  verse  are  quite 
clever ; — 

She 's  been  travelling  now,  and  will  be 
worse  than  ever ; 

One  would  think,  though,  a  sharp- 
sighted  noter  she  'd  m 

Of  all  that 's  worth  mentioning  over  the 
»ea. 

For  a  woman  must  surely  see  well,  if 
she  try. 

The  whole  of  whose  being's  a  cap- 
ital I: 

She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make 
it  her  own, 

By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline 
tone. 

Or  persuade  you  't  is  something  tremen* 
dously  deep. 

By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  yoo  to 
sleep; 

And  she  wcdl  may  defy  any  mortal  to 
see  through  it, 

When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  in- 
finite me  through  it 

There  is  one  thing  she  owns  in  her  own 
single  right. 

It  is  native  and  genuine — namely,  her 
spite; 

Thodgh,  when  acting  as  censor,  she 
privately  blows 

A  censer  of  vanity  'neath  her  own 
noee." 

Here  Miranda   came  up,  and  said, 

"Phoebus!  you  know 
That  the  infinite  Soul  has  its  infinite  woe. 
As  I  ought  to  know,  having  lived  chedc 

by  jowl. 
Since  the  day  I  was  bom,  with  the  In* 

finite  Soul; 
I  myself  introduced,  I  myself,  I  alone. 
To  my  Land's  better  life  authors  solely 

my  own. 
Who  the  sad  heart  of  earth  on  their 

shoulders  have  taken. 
Whose  works  sound  a  depth  by  life's 

quiet  unshaken. 
Such  as  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  the 

Bible,  and  Bacon, 
Not  to  mention  my  own  works  ;  Time's 

nadir  is  fleet 
And,   as  for  myself^  I  'm  quite  out  of 
I  conceit  —  " 
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"  Qoito  out  of  oonoeit  I  I  'm  en- 
chanted to  hear  it,'* 

Cried  Apollo  aside.  "Who'd  have 
thought  ahe  was  near  it  f 

To  be  snre,  one  is  apt  to  exhaust  those 
commodities 

One  oaes  too  bM,  yet  in  this  case  as  odd 
it  is 

As  if  Neptune  should  say  to  his  tnrbots 
and  whitings, 

'  I  'm  as  much  out  of  salt  as  Miranda's 
own  writings ' 

(Which,  as  she  in  her  own  h^py  man- 
ner has  said, 

Sound  a  depth,  for 't  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  lead). 

She  often  has  asked  me  if  I  could  not 
find 

A  place  somewhere  near  me  that  suited 
her  mind; 

I  know  but  a  single  one  vacant,  which 
she 

With  her  rare  talent  that  way,  would  fit 
toaT. 

And  it  would  not  imply  any  pause  or 
cessation 

In  the  work  she  esteems  her  peculiar 
vocation,  — 

She  may  enter  on  duty  to-day,  if  she 
chooses. 

And  remain  Tiring-woman  for  life  to 
the  Muses." 

Miranda  meanwhile  has  succeeded  in 

driving 
Up  into  a  comer,  in  spite  of  their 

striving, 
A  small  flock  of  terrified  victims,  and 

there, 
With   an   I-tum-the-crank-of-the-Uni- 

▼erse  air 
And  a  tone  which,  at  least  to  my  fancy, 

appears 
Not  so  much  to  be  entering  as  boxing 

your  ears. 
Is  unfolding  a  tale  (of  herself,  I  sur- 
mise. 
For 't  is  dotted  as  thick  as  a  peacock's 

with  I'sV. 
Apropos  of  Miranda,  I'll  rest  on  my 

oars 
And  drift  through  a  trifling  digression 

on  bores. 
For,  though  not  wearing   ear-rings  in 

more  mc^orum. 
Our  ears  are  kept  bored  just  as  if  we  still 

wore  "em. 


There  was  one  feudal  custom  worth 
keeping,  at  least. 

Roasted  bores  made  a  part  of  each  well- 
ordered  feast. 

And  of  all  quiet  pleasures  the  veiy  m 
plu» 

Was  in  hunting  wild  bores  as  the  tamt 
ones  hunt  us. 

Archsologians,  1  know,  who  have  per> 
sonal  fears 

Of  tlus  wise  application  of  hounds  and 
of  spears. 

Have  tried  to  make  out,  with  a  zeal 
more  than  wonted, 

'T  was  a  kind  of  wild  swine  that  our 
ancestors  hunted ; 

But  I  '11  never  believe  that  the  age  which 
has  strewn 

Europe  o'er  with  cathedrals,  and  other- 
wise shown 

That  it  knew  what  was  what,  could  by 
chance  not  have  known 

(Spending,  too,  its  chief  time  with  its  buff 
on,  no  doubt). 

Which  beast 't  would  improve  the  world 
most  to  thin  out 

1  divide  bores  myself,  in  the  manner  of 
rifles, 

Into  two  great  divisions,  regardless  of 
trifles;  — 

There's  your  smooth-bore  and  screw- 
bore,  who  do  not  much  vary 

In  the  weiffht  of  cold  lead  they  respec- 
tively carry. 

The  smooth-bore  is  one  in  whose  essence 
the  mind 

Not  a  comer  nor  cranny  to  cling  by  can 
find; 

You  feel  as  in  nightmares  sometimes, 
when  you  slip 

Down  a  steep  slated  roof,  where  there's 
nothing  to  grip ; 

You  slide  and  you  slide,  the  blank  hor- 
ror increases,  — 

You  had  rather  by  far  be  at  once  smsshed 
to  pieces; 

You  fancy  a  whirlpool  below  white  and 
frothing. 

And  finally  drop  off"  and  light  upon  — 
nothing. 

The  screw-bore  has  twists  in  him,  faint 
predilections 

For  going  just  wrong  in  the  tritest  di- 
rections ; 

When  he 's  wrong  he  is  flat,  when  he'i 
riijht  he  can't  show  it. 
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He  11  tell  yoa  what  Snooks  said  about 
the  new  poet,* 

Or  how  Fogrum  was  outraged  by  Ten- 
nyson's Princess; 

He  has  spent  all  his  spare  time  and  in- 
tellect since  his 

Birth  in  perusing,  on  each  art  and 
science. 

Just  the  books  in  which  no  one  puts  any 
reliance. 

And  though  nemo,  we're  told,  horis 
omnibui  wU, 

The  rule  will  not  fit  him,  however  you 
shape  it, 

For  he  has  a  perennial  foison  of  sappi- 
ness; 

He  has  just  enough  force  to  spoil  half 
3'our  day's  happiness, 

And  to  make  him  a  sort  of  mosquito  to 
be  with. 

But  just  not  enough  to  dispute  or  agree 
with. 

These  sketches  I  made  (not  to  be  too 
explicit) 

From  two  honeet  fellows  who  made  me 
a  Tisit, 

And  broke,  like  the  tale  of  the  Bear  and 
the  Fiddle, 

My  reflections  on  Halleck  short  off  by 
the  middle; 

I  sha*  n't  now  go  into  the  sulgect  more 
deeply. 

For  I  notice  that  some  of  my  readers  look 
sleep'ly; 

I  will  barely  remark  that,  'mongst  civi- 
lized nations. 

There  *s  none  that  displays  more  exem- 
plary patience 

Under  all  sorts  of  boring;  at  all  sorts  of 
hours. 

From  all  sorts  of  desperate  persons,  than 
ours. 

Not  to  speak  of  our  papers,  our  State 
legislatures, 

And  other  such  trials  for  sensitive  na- 
tures. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  Congress,  — 
appalled, 

Hy  fancy  shrmks  back  from  the  phan- 

^^      tom  it  called ; 

Why,  there's  scarcely  a  member  \m- 
worthy  to  frown 

•Qt  7<m  can  Snooki  an  owl,  he  wffl  show  by 
his  looks 
That  he's  uonlly  certain  yoa  'n  jealona  of 
Snooks.) 


'Neath  what    Fourier  nicknames   the 

Boreal  crown; 
Only  think  what  that  infinite  bore- 

pow'r  could  do 
If  Implied  with  a  utilitarian  view  ; 
Suppose,   for  example,  we  shipped  it 

with  care 
To  Sahara's  great  desert  and  let  it  bore 

there ; 
If  they  held  one  short  session  and  did 

nothing  else. 
They  'd  fill  the  whole  waste  with  Arte. 

^  sian  wells. 
But  'tis  time  now  with  pen  phono- 

ffraphio  to  follow 
Through  some  more  of  his  sketches  our 

laughing  Apollo :  — 

There  comee  Harry  Franco,  and,  u 

he  draws  near. 
Ton  find  that 's  a  smile  which  you  took 

for  a  sneer ; 
One  half  of  him  contradicts  t'  other ; 

his  wont 
Is  to  say  very  sharp  things  and  do  very 

blunt ; 
His  manner  *s  as  hard  u  his  feelings  are 

tender. 
And  a  9oHie  he  '11  make  when  he  means 

to  surrender ; 
He's  in  joke  half  the  time  when  he 

seems  to  be  sternest. 
When  he  seems  to  be  joking;  be  sure 

he 's  in  earnest ; 
He  has  common  sense  in  a  way  that  *s 

uncommon. 
Hates    humbug    and   cant,   loves   his 

friends  uke  a  woman. 
Builds  his  dislikes  of  cards  and  hie 

friendships  of  oak. 
Loves  a  pr«gudice  better  than  aught  but 

a  joke. 
Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright 

Come-outer, 
Loves  Freedom  too  well  to  go  stark  mad 

about  her, 
Quite  artless  himself,  is  a  lover  of  Art. 
Shuts  you  out  of  his  secrets  and  into  his 

heart. 
And  though  not  a  poet,  yet  all  must 

admire 
lu  his  lettenof  Pinto  his  skill  on  the  liar. 

"There  comes  Poc,  with  his  reven, 
like  Bamaby  Rudge. 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius   and  two 
fifths  sheer  fudge. 
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Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and 
pentameterst 

In  a  way  to  make  peoplo  of  common 
sense  damn  metres, 

Who  has  written  some  things  quite  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

But    the    heart    somehow    seems    all 
squeezed  out  by  the  miud. 

Who  —    Bat  hey-day  I    What 's  this  ? 
Messieurs  Mathews  and  Poo, 

You  must  n*t  fling  mud-balls  at  Long- 
fellow so, 

Does  it  make  a  man  worse  that  his  char- 
acter's  such 

As  to  make  his  friends  love  him  (as  you 
think)  too  much  f 

Why,  there  is  not  a  bard  at  this  mo- 
ment alive 

More  willing  than  he  that  his  fellows 
should  thrive ; 

While  you  are  abusing  him  thus,  even 
now 

He  would  help  either  one  of  you  out  of 
a  slough ; 

You  mav  say  that  he  *8  smooth  and  all 
that  till  YOU  *re  hoarse. 

But  remember  that  elegance  also  is  force ; 

After  ^lishing  granite  as  much  as  you 
will, 

The  heart  keeps  its  tough  old  persis- 
tency still ; 

Deduct  all  you  can,  that  still  keeps  you 
at  bay; 

Why,  he'll   live   till   men   weary  of 
Collins  and  Gray. 

I  'm  not  over-fond  of  Greek  metres  in 
English, 

To  me  rhyme 's  a  gain,  so  it  be  not  too 
jinglish, 

And  your  modem  hexameter  verses  are 
no  more 

Like  Greek  ones  than  sleek  Mr.  Pope  is 
like  Homer ; 

As  the  roar  of  the  sea  to  the  coo  of  a 
pigeon  is. 

So,  compared  to  your  modems,  .sounds 
old  Melesigenes ; 

I  may  be  too  partial,  the  reason,  per- 
haps, o't  is 

That  I  've  heard  the  old  blind  man  re- 
cite his  own  rhapsodies, 

And  my  ear  with  that  music  impreg- 
nate  may  be. 

Like  the  poor  exiled  shell  with  the  soul 
of  the  sea. 

Or  as  one  can*t  bear  Strauss  when  his 
natiira  is  cloven 


To  its  deens  within  deeps  by  the  stroke 

of  Beethoven  ; 
But,  set  that  aside,  and  *t  is  trath  that 

I  speak. 
Had  Theocritus  written  in  "Rngli^h,  not 

Greek, 
I  believe  that  his  exquisite  sense  would 

scarce  change  a  line 
In  that  rare,  tender,  viiigin-like  pastond 

Evangeline. 
That's  not   ancient   nor  modern,  its 

place  is  apart 
Where  time  has  no  sway,  in  the  realm 

of  pure  Art, 
'Tis  a  shrine  of  retreat  tnm  Earth's 

hubbub  and  strife 
As  quiet  and  chaste  as  the  author's  own 

life. 

"  There  comes  Philothea,  her  lace  all 
aglow. 

She  has  just  been  dividing  some  poor 
creature's  woe, 

And  can't  tell  which  pleases  her  most^ 
to  relieve 

Hb  want,  or  his  story  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve; 

No  doubt  a^nst  many  deep  griefs  she 
prevails, 

For  her  ear  is  the  refuge  of  destitute 
tales; 

She  knows  well  that  silence  is  sorrow's 
best  food. 

And  that  talking  draws  off  from  the 
heart  its  black  blood, 

So  she  'U  listen  with  patience  and  let 
you  unfold 

Your  bundle  of  rags  as.'t  were  pure  cloth 
of  gold. 

Which,  indeed,  it  all  turns  to  as  soon 
as  she 's  touched  it. 

And  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  nur- 
sery) mucked  it ; 

She  has  such  a  musical  taste,  she  will 

go 
Any  distance  to  hear  one  who  draws  a 

long  bow ; 
She  will  swallow  a  wonder  by  mere 

misfct  and  main. 
And  thinks  it  Geometiy's  fault  if  she's 

fain 
To  consider  thin^  flat,  inasmuch  ^ 

they  're  plain ; 
Facts  with  her  are   accomplished,  as 

Frenchmen  would  say  — 
They  will  prove  all  she  wishes  them  to 

either  way,  — 
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kad^  as  fact  Ilea  on  this  side  or  that,  we 

most  tiy, 
If  we're  seekinff  the  truth,   to  find 

where  it  don't  lie ; 
I  was  telling  her  once  of  a  marvellons 

aloe 
That  for  thonsands  of  years  had  looked 

spindling  and  sallow, 
And,  though  nursed  by  the  fmitfiiUest 

powers  of  mud, 
Had  never  vouchsafed  e*en  so  much  as  a 

bud. 
Till  its  owner  remarked  (as  a  sailor,  you 

know, 
Often  will  in  a  calm)  that  it  never  would 

blow. 
For  he  wished  to  exhibit  the  plant,  and 

desiflned 
That  its  mowing  should  help  him  in 

raising  the  wind ; 
At  last  it  was  told  him  that  if  he  should 

water 
Its  roots  with  the  blood  of  his  unmar- 
ried daughter 
(Who  was  bom,  as  her  mother,  a  Cal- 

vinist,  said, 
With  William  Law's  serious  caul  on 

her  head). 
It  would  blow  as  the  obstinate  breeze 


did  when  by  a 
•fat 
ai 
blowed 


like  decree  of  her  father  died  Iphigenia ; 
At  first  he  declared  he  himself  would  be 


Ere  his  eonscience  with  such  a  foul 

crime  he  would  load. 
But  the  thought,  coming  oft,  grew  less 

dark  than  before. 
And  bemused,  as  each  creditor  knocked 

at  his  door. 
If  thi$  were  but  done  they  would  dun 

me  no  more; 
I   told   Fhilothea   his  struggles   and 

doubts, 
And  how  he  considered  the  ins  and  the 

outs 
Of  the  visions  he  had,  and  the  dreadful 

dyspepsy. 
How  he  went  to  the  seer  thit  lives  at 

Po'keepsie, 
How  the  seer  advised  him  to  sleep  on  it 

first, 
And  to  read  his  big  volume  in  case  of 

the  worst, 
And  further  advised  he  should  pay  him 

five  dollars 
For  writing  ]Kum>  %um,  on  his  wrist- 
bands and  collars; 


Three  years  and  ten  davs  these  dark 

words  he  had  studied 
When  the  daufliter  was  missed,  and  the 

aloe  had  budded ; 
I  told  how  he  watched  it  grow  laige  and 

moreUuve, 
And  wondered  now  much  for  the  show 

he  should  chaige,  — 
She  had  listened  with  utter  indifi'erenoe 

to  this,  till 
I  told  how  it  bloomed,  and,  dischaiging 

itsi»irtil 
V^th  an  aim  the  Eumenides  dictated, 

shot 
The  botanical  filicide  dead  on  the  spot; 
It  had  blown,  but  he  reaped  not  his 

horrible  gains. 
For  it  blew  with  such  force  as  to  blow 

out  his  brains, 
And  the  crime  was  blown  also,  because 

on  the  wad. 
Which  was  paper,  was  writ  *  Visitation 

of  God,*^ 
As  well  as  a  thrilling  account  of  the  deed 
Which  the  coroner  Kindly  allowed  me  to 

read. 

"  Well,  my  friend  took  this  story  up 

just,  to  be  sure, 
As  one  might  a  noor  foundling  that's 

laid  at  one  s  door ; 
She  combed  it  and  washed  it  and  clothed 

it  and  fed  it. 
And  as  if  't  were  her  own  child  most 

tenderly  bred  it. 
Laid  the  scene  (of  the  legend,  I  mean) 

far  away  a- 
•mong  the  green  vales  underneath  Hima* 

laya. 
And  by  artist-like  touches,  laid  on  here 

and  there. 
Made   the  whole  thing  so  touching  I 

frankly  declare 
I  have  read  it  all  thrice,  and,  perhaps  I 

am  weak. 
But  I  found  every  time  there  were  tears 

on  my  cheek. 

"  The  pole,  science  tells  us,  the  mag- 
net controls. 

But  she  is  a  magnet  to  emigrant  Poles, 

And  folks  with  a  mission  that  nobody 
knows. 

Throng  thickly  about  her  as  bees  round 
arose; 

She  can  fill  up  the  oofreta  in  such,  make 
their  scope 


I 
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Conrerfb  to  some  foons  of  rational  hope, 
And,  with  sympathies  fresh  as  the  mom- 

ingi  their  gall 
Can  transmute  into  honey, —  but  this  is 

not  all ; 
Not  only  for  those  she  has  solace,  0,  say, 
Vice's  desperate  nursling  adrift  in  Broad- 
way, 
Who  dingest,  with  all  that  is  left  of  thee 

human, 
To  the  last  slender  spar  from  the  wreck 

of  Uie  woman. 
Hast  thou  not  found  one  sliore  where 

those  tired  drooping  feet 
Could  reach  firm  mother-airth,  one  full 

heart  on  whose  beat 
The  soothed  head  in  silence  reposing 

could  hear 
The  chimes  of  far  childhood  throb  back 

on  the  ear? 
Ah,  there's  many  a  beam  from  the  foun- 
tain of  day 
That,  to  reach  us  unclouded,  must  pasa^ 

on  its  way. 
Through  the  soul  of  a  woman,  and  hers 

is  wide  ope 
To  the  influence  of  Heaven  as  the  blue 

eyes  of  Hope ; 
Yes,  a  great  heart  is  hers,  one  that  dares 

to  go  in 
To  the  prison,  the  slave-hut,  the  alleys 

of  sin. 
And  to  bring  into  each,  or  to  find  there, 

some  line 
Of  the  never  completely  out-trampled 

divine; 
If  her  heart  at  high  floods  swamps  her 

brain  now  and  then, 
'T  is  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide 

ebbs  affen. 
As,  afUr  old  Nile  has  subsided,   his 

plain 
Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of 

grain; 
What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the 

narrow  and  sour 
Could  they  be  as  a  Child  but  for  one  lit- 
tle hour ! 

**Whatl    Irving?    thrice   welcome, 

warm  heart  and  fine  brain. 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from 

Spain, 
And  the  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever 

were  there 
Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle 

despair; 


Nay,  don't  be  embanaased,  nor  lock  m 
;ly  sgainst  my  own 


I  sha'  n't  run 

preaching. 
And,  having  just  lauded  at  their  Baph- 

aels  and  Dantes, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless 

Cervantes; 
But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly 

feel,— 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick 

Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minu$  the 

chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's 

stock  and  sood-will. 
Mix  well,  and  whue  stirring,  hum  o'er, 

asasnell. 
The  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  sim- 
mer it  wel( 
Sweeten  just  to  jrour  own  private  liking 

then  strain. 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it 

receives 
From  the  >vai'm  lazy  sun  loitering  down 

through  green  leaves, 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature,  not 

wholly  deserviuff 
A  name  either  Engliui  or  Yankee^ -« 

just  Irving. 

"  There  goes,  —  but  stet  nominit  um» 

bra,  — his  name 
You'll  be  g^  enough,  some  day  or 

other,  to  claim. 
And  will  all  crowd  about  him  and  swear 

that  you  knew  him 
If  some  English  critic  should  chance  to 

review  him. 
The  old  poreoe  ante  ne  prx(ftdati* 
Maroabitas,  for  him  you  have  verified 

gratis; 
What  matters  his  name  I    Why,  it  may 

be  Sylvester, 
Judd,   Junior,   or  Junius,  Ulysses,  or 

Ne^r, 
For  aught  /  know  or  care ;  't  is  enough 

that  I  look 
On  the  author  of  'Maigaret,'  the  first- 

Yankee  book 
With  the  soul  of  Down  East  in  't,  and 

thinffs  farther  East, 
As  far  as  tne  threshold  of  morning,  at 

least. 
Where  awaits  the  fair  dawn  of  the  slm- 

pie  and  true. 
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Of  the  day  that  comes  slowly  to  make 
nthii 

bIE  of  pi 
field  and  bleak  hill, 


T  has  a  smaci 


of  1 


>ine  woods,  of  bare 


Such  as  only  the  breed  of  the  Mayflower 

coold  till ; 
The  Puritan  *8  shown  in  it,  tough  to  the 

core. 
Such  as  prayed,  smiting  Agsg  on  red 

Marston  Moor: 
With  an  unwilling  humor,  half  choked 

by  the  drouth 
In  brown  hollows  about  the  inhospitable 

mouth ; 
With  a  soul  full  of  poetry,  though  it  has 

nualms 
About  finding  a  happiness  out  of  the 

Psalms; 
Full  of  tenderness,  too,  though  it  shrinks 

in  the  dark, 
Hsmadryad-like,  under  the  coarse,  shaggy 

bark; 
That  sees  visions,  knows  wrestlings  of 

God  with  the  Will, 
And  has  its  own  Sinais  and  thunderings 

still." 

Here,  —  "  Forgive    me,    Apollo,    I 

cried,  "while  I  pour 
My  heart  out  to  my  birthplace :  0  loved 

more  and  more 
Dear  Baystate,  from  whose  rocky  bosom 

thy  sons 
Should  suck  milk,  strong-will-giving, 

brave,  such  as  runs 
In  the  veins  of  old  Graylock  — who  is  it 

that  dares 
Cill  thee  pedler,  a  soul  wrapped  in  bank- 
books and  shares  f 
It  is  false  1    She's  a  Poet  I    I  see,  as  I 

write. 
Along  the  far  railroad  the  steam-snake 

glide  white. 
The  ofttaract-throb  of  her  mill-hearts  I 

hear, 
Tho  iwift  strokes  of  trip-hammers  weary 

my  ear. 
Sledges  ring  upon  anvils,  through  logs 

the  saw  screams. 
Blocks  swing  to   their  place,  beetles 

drive  home  the  beams :  — 
It  is  songs  such  as  these  that  she  croons 

to  the  din 
Of  her  fast-fljring  shuttles,  year  out  and 

year  in, 
While  from  earth's  farthest  comer  there 

comes  not  a  breeze 

IQ 


But  wafts  her  the  buzs  of  her  gold- 

gleaning  bees : 
What  thouffh  those  horn  hands  have  as 

yet  round  small  time 
For  psintinff  and  sculpture  and  music 

and  rayme  f 
These  will  come  in  due  order;  the  need 

that  pressed  sorest 
Was  to  vsnquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean, 

the  forest. 
To  bridle  and  harness  the  rivers,  the 

steam. 
Making  that  whirl  her  mill-wheels,  this 

tof  in  her  team. 
To  vsssalue  old  tyrant  Winter,  and  make 
Him  delve  surlily  for  her  on  river  and 

lake;  — 
When  this  New  World  was  parted,  she 

strove  not  to  shirk 
Her  lot  in  the  heirdom,  the  tough,  si- 
lent Work, 
The  hero-share  ever,  from  Herakles  down 
To  Odin,  the  Earth's  iron  sceptre  and 

crown: 
Yes^  thou  dear,  noble  Mother  1  if  ever 

men's  praise 
Could  be  claimed  for  creating  heroical 

lays, 
Thou  hast  won  it;  if  ever  the  laurel  di* 

vine 
Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that 

glory  is  thine  1 
Thy  songs  are  right  epic,  they  tell  how 

this  rude 
Rock-rib  of  our  earth  here  was  tamed  and 

subdued; 
Thou  hast  written  them  plain  on  the 

face  of  the  planet 
In  brave,  deathless  letters  of  iron  and 

granite; 
Thou  bast  printed  them  deep  for  all 

time ;  they  are  set 
From  the  same  runic  type-fount  and 

alphabet 
With  thy  stout  Berkshire  hiUs  and  the 

arms  of  thy  Bay,  — 
They  are  staves  from  the  burly  old  May« 

flower  lay. 
If  the  drones  of  the  Old  World,  in  queru- 
lous ease. 
Ask  thy   Art  and  thy  Letters,  point 

proudly  to  these. 
Or,  if  they  deny  these  are  Letters  and  Art, 
Toil  on  with  the  same  old  invincible 

heart; 
Thou  art  rearing  the  pedestal  broad- 
based  and  gran4 
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Whereon  the  fair 'shapes  of  the  Artist 
shall  stand. 

And  creating,  tlirough  labors  undaunted 
and  long, 

The  theme  for  all  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing and  Song ! 

*'  Bat  my  ^ood  mother  Bayitate  wants 

no  praise  of  mine, 
She  learned  from  her  mother  a  precept 

divine 
About  something  that  batters  no  pars- 
nips, har  forU 
In  another  direction  lies,  work  is  her  sport 
(Though  she  '11  courtesy  and  set  her  cap 

straight,  that  she  will. 
If  you  talk  about  Plymouth  and  red 

Bunker's  hillX 
Dear,  notable  goodwife !  by  this  time  of 

night. 
Her  hearth  is  swept  neatly,  her  fire 

burning  bright, 
And  she  sits  in  a  chair  (of  home  plan  and 

make)  rocking^ 
Musing  mud),  all  the  while,  as  she  dams 

on  a  stocking 
Whether  turkeys  will  come  pretty  high 

next  Thanksgiving, 
Whether  flour  '11  be  so  dear,  for,  as  sure 

as  she 's  living 
She  will  use  rye-and-i^jun  then,  whether 

thepiji 
By  this  time  am't  got  pretty  tolerable  big, 
And  whether  toseU  it  outright  will  be  best, 
Or  to  smoke  hams  and  shoulders  and 

salt  down  the  rest,  — 
At  this  minute,  she  'd  swop  all  my  verses, 

ah,  cruel ! 
For  the  last  patent  stove  that  is  saving 

of  fuel ; 
So  I  *ll  just  let  Apollo  go  on,  for  his  phiz 
Shows  I  've  kept  him  awaiting  too  long 

as  it  is/' 

"  If  our  friend,  there,  who  seems  a 

reporter,  is  done 
With  his  burst  of  emotion,  why,  /  will 

go  on, 
Said  Apollo ;  some  smiled,  and,  indeed, 

I  must  own 
There  was  something  sarcastic,  perhaps, 

in  his  tone; — 

"There's  Holmes,  who  is  matchless 
among  you  for  wit ; 
A  Leyden-jar  always  full-chai^d,  from 
which  flit 


The    electrical    tingles    of    hit    tSba 

hit; 
In  long  poems  't  is  painful  Bometimea, 

and  invites 
A  thought  of  the  way  the  new  Telegraph 

writes. 
Which  pricks  down  its  little  sharp  sen- 
tences spitefully 
As  if  you  got  more  than  you  'd  title  to 

rightfully, 
And  you  find  yourself  hoping  its  wild 

father  Lightning 
Would  flame  in  for  a  second  and  give 

you  a  fright'ning. 
He  has  perfect  sway  of  what  /  call  a 

sham  metre. 
But  many  admire  it,  the  En^ish  pen- 
tameter. 
And  Campbell,  I  think,  wrote  most  com- 
monly worse. 
With  less  nerve,  swings  and  fire  in  the 

same  kind  of  verse. 
Nor  e'er  achieved  aught  in  't  so  worthy 

of  praise 
As  the  tribute  of  Holmes  to  the  grand 

MarscUlaim. 
You  went  cra^  last  year  over  Bulwer's 

New  Timon; — 
Why,  if  B.,  to  the  day  of  his  dying, 

should  rhyme,  on, 
Heaping  verses  on  verses  and  tomes 

upon  tomes, 
He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and 

vij^or  of  Holmes. 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to 

weave  you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling  or  spiced 

with  satyric 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  doubt  if 

the  toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or 

your  foes*. 

"There  is    Lowell,  who's   striving 

Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  imM  tied  together 

with  rhyme, 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  bram- 

Dies  and  boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on 

his  shoulders, 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er 


Till  he  Teams    the  distinction  'twixt 


niRh  reaching 
0  Teams    the  < 
sinking  and  preaching ; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would 
ring  pretty  well. 
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But  he'd  nther  by  half  make  a  dmm 

of  the  shell. 
And  rattle  awaj  till  he  'a  old  as  Me- 

thusalem. 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new 

Jerusalem. 

"  There  goes  Halleck,  whose  Fanny 's 

a  pseudo  Don  Joan, 
With  the  wickedness  out  that  gave  salt 

to  tiie  tme  one. 
He  *s  a  wit,  thoogh,.  I  hear,  of  the  very 

first  order, 
And  once  made  a  pnn  on  the  words  soft 

Beoorder; 
More  than  this,  he 's  a  very  great  poet, 

I  'm  told. 
And  has  had  his  works  pabUshed  in 

crimson  and  gold. 
With  something  they  call    'lllnstra- 

tions,'  to  wit. 
Like  thoee  with  which  Chapman  ob- 

scnred  Holy  Writ,* 
Which  are  said  to  illustrate,  because,  as 

1  view  it. 
Like  Zmcus  a  non,  they  precisely  don*t  do 

Let  a  man  who  can  write  what  himself 

understands 
Keep  clear,  if  he  can,  of  designing  men's 

hands. 
Who  bury  the  sense,  if  there's  any 

worth  having, 
And  then  very  honestly  call  it  engray. 

ing. 
But,  to  quit  badinage,  which  there /sn*t 

much  wit  in, 
Halleck  's  better,  I  doubt  not,  than  all 

he  has  written  ; 
In  his  verse  a  clear  glimpse  you  will 

frequently  find. 
If  not  of  a  great,  of  a  fortunate  mind. 
Which  contrives  to  be  true  to  its  natural 

loves 
In  a  world  of  back^ffioes,  ledgers,  and 

stoves. 
When  his  heart  breaks  away  from  the 

brokers  and  banks. 
And  kneels  in  his  own  private  shrine  to 

give  thanks, 
There's  a  genial  manliness  in  him  that 

earns 
Our  sincerest  respect  (read,  for  instance. 

his 'Bums'), 

*  (Cute  rifffatlx  caUed  wooden,  as   all   miut 
•dintt) 


And  we  can't  but  regret  (seek  excuse 
where  we  may) 

That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  ped- 
dled away. 

"  But  what 's  that  ?  a  mass-meeting  f 
No,  there  come  in  lots, 
The  American  Bulwers,  Disraelis,  and 

Scotts, 
And  in  short  the  American  everything- 

elses, 
Each  chaiKU)|r  theothen  with  envies  and 

jealouSes ;  — 
By  the  way,  'tis  a  fact  that  displays 

what  profusions 
Of  all  kinds  of  greatness  bless  firee  insti- 
tutions, 
That  while  the  Old  World  haa  i^oduoed 

barely  ei^t 
Of  such  poets  as  all  men  agree  to  call 

great. 
And  of  other  great  characters  hardly  a 

soore 
(One  might  safely  say  less  than  that 

rslher  than  more), 
With  you  every  year  a  whole  crop  is 

begotten. 
They  're  as  much  of  a  staple  as  com  is, 

or  cotton; 
Why,  there 's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  Ipg* 

huts  and  shanties 
That  has  not  brought  forth  its  own  Mil- 

tons  and  Dantes ; 
I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Cole- 
ridge, three  Shelleys, 
Two  Bapha^  six  Titians,  (I  think)  one 

Apelles, 
Leonardos   and    Rubenses    plenty   u 

lichens, 
One  (but  that  one  is  plenty)  American 

Dickens, 
A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of 

Tennysons, — 
In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  have 

any  sons, 
He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  out 

of  twain 
Will  besome  very  great  nersonover  again. 
There  is  one  inconvemence  in  all  this,- 

which  lies 
In  the  fact  that  by  contrast  we  estimate 

size,* 

*  Sf\*  '■J"  SP^l^**  "^  <*o,  but  not  «n. 
•  rni  ft  donbt,  there  ore  nnni  who  an  Innately 
■mall, 

^"^^  t?t^**^'^^**'  'Without  heing  'mlnlshed 

KIght  stand  for  a  type  of  the  Absolate  Uttt^ 
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And,  whore  there  are  none  except  Ti- 
tans, great  stature 
Is  only  the  nonnal  proceeding  of  nature. 
What  puff  the  strained  sails  of  your 

praise  will  you  furl  at,  if 
The  calmest  degree  that  you  know  is 

superlative  ? 
At  Borne,  all  whom  Charon  took  into 

his  wherry  must. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  be  well  issimust 

and  errimust, 
A  Greek,  too,  could  feel,  while  in  that 

famous  boat  he  tost. 
That  his  friends  would  take  care  he  was 

t<rroft  and  cintirott. 
And  formerly  we,   as   through  grave- 
yards we  past, 
Thought  the  world  went  from  bad  to 

worst  fearfully  fast ; 
Let  us  glance  for  a  nK>ment,  't  is  well 

worth  the  pains, 
And  note  what  an  average  graveyard 

contains; 
There  lie  levellers  levelled,  duns  done 

up  themselves. 
There  are  booksellers  finally  laid  on  their 

shelves. 
Horizontally  there  lie  upright  politi- 
cians, 
Dose-a-dose  with  their  patients  sleep 

faultless  physicians, 
There  are  slave-dnvcrs  quietly  whipped 

nnder&Tound, 
There  bookbmdera,  done  up  in  boards, 

are  fast  bound, 
There  card-players  wait  till   the    last 

trump  be  played, 
Tliere  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally 

laid. 
There  the  babe  that 's  unborn  is  supplied 

with  a  berth. 
There  men  without  le^  get  their  six 

feet  of  earth, 
There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapped  up 

in  his  case. 
There  seekers  of  oflice  are  sure  of  a 

place, 
There  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  equally 

cast. 
There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  the 

iMt, 
There  brokers  at  length  become  silent 

as  stocks, 
There  stage-drivers  sleep  without  quit- 
ting their  box, 
And  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  forth 

and  so  on. 


With  this  kind  of  stuff  one  might  end* 

lessly  ffo  on ; 
To  come  to  uie  point,  I  may  safely  as- 
sert yon 
Will  find  in  each  yard  every  cardinal 

virtue;* 
F^ch  has  six  truest  patriots  :  four  dis- 
coverers of  ether. 
Who  never  had  thought  on  *t  nor  men- 
tioned it  either; 
Ten  poets,  the  greatest  who  ever  wrote 

rhyme : 
Two  hundred  and  forty  first  men  of 

their  time : 
One  person  whose  portrait  just  gave  the 

least  hint 
Its  original  had  a  most  horrible  squint : 
One  critic,   most  (what  do  they  call 

it  t)  reflective. 
Who  never  had  used  the  phmae  ob-  or 

subjective  : 
Forty  fathers  of   Freedom,   of  whom 

twenty  bred 
Their  sous  for  the  rice-swamps,  at  so 

much  a  head, 
And  tlicir  daughters  for —  faugh  !  thirty 

mothers  of  Gracchi : 
Non-resistants  who  gave  many  a  spirit- 
ual black -eye  : 
Eight  true  friends  of  their  kind,  one  of 

whom  was  a  jailer: 
Four  captains  almost  as  astounding  as 

Taylor : 
Two  dozen  of  Italy's  exiles  who  shoot 

us  his 
Kaisership   daily,    stem    pen-and-ink 

Rrutuses, 
Who,   in    Yankee   back-parlors,    with 

crucified  smile, t 
Mount  serenely  their  country's  funereal 

pile  : 
Ninety-nine  Irish  heroes,  ferocious  re- 

bellers 
'Gainst  the  Saxon  in  cis-marine  garrets 

and  cellars. 
Who  shake  their  dread  fists  o'er  the  sea 

and  all  that,— 
As  long  as  a  copper  drops  into  the  hat: 
Nine    hundred    Teutonic    republicans 

stark 
From  Vaterland's  battles  just  won — in 

the  Park, 

•  (And  Rt  thii  jtut  conduBlon  will  snrdy  a^ 

rive, 
That  tlio  goodness  of  earth  Is  more  dead  thaa 

alive,) 
t  Not  foi^ttlns  their  tea  and  their  toast, 

though,  the  while. 
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Who  the  happy  ptofeailon  of  mirtyrdom 

take 
Whenever  it  gives  them  a  chauce  at  a 

steak : 
Sixty-two  second  Washingtons  :  two  or 

three  Jackaons : 
And  ao  many  everythingB-else  that  it 

racks  one's 
Poor  memory  too  much  to  continue  the 

list. 
Especially  now  they  no  longer  exist ;  -- 
1  would  merely  observe  that  you've 

taken  to  eiving 
The  pu£&  that  betong  to  the  dead  to  the 

living, 
And  that  somehow  your  trump-of-con- 

temporary-doom*s  tones 
Is  tuned  after  old  dedications  and  tomb- 
stones.** 

Here  the  critic  came  in  and  a  thistle 

presented — • 
From  a  frown  to  a  smile  the  god's  fea- 
tures relented. 
As  he  stared  at  his  envoy,  who,  swelling 

with  pride. 
To  the   goa's   asking  look,    nothing 

daunted,  renliM, — 
''You're  surpriseo,  I  suppose,  I  was 

absrat  so  long. 
But  your  godahip  respecting  the  lilies 

was  wrong; 
1  hunted  the  gmen  from  one  end  to 

t'other, 
And  got  no  reward  but  vexation  and 

bother, 
Till,  tossed  out  with*  weeds  in  a  comer 

to  wither. 
This  one  lily  I  found  and  made  haste  to 

bring  hither." 

*' Did  he  think  I  had  given  him  a  book 
to  review? 

1  ought  to  have  known  what  the  fellow 
would  do," 

Huttered  Fhcslms  aside,  **  for  a  thistle 
wiUnass 

Beyond  douM  for  the  queen  of  all  flow- 
ers with  an  ass ; 

He  has  chosen  in  just  "the  same  way  as 
he  'd  choose 

His  specimens  out  of  the  books  he  re- 
views; 

*Tiini  bsok  now  to  page  — goodoMS  only 
knows  what. 
And  tak«  a  fkvth  hold  on  the  thread  of  my 
ploL 


And  now,  as  this  offers  an  excellent  text, 
1  *11  give  'em  some  brief  hints  on  oriti* 

dsm  next" 
So,  musing  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the 

crowd. 
And,  clearing  his  voice,  spoke  as  follows 

aloud :  — 

"  My  friends,  in  the  happier  days  of 

the  muse, 
We  were  luckily  free  from  such  thingi 

as  reviews ; 
Then  naught  came  between  with  its  fog 

to  make  clearer 
The  heart  of  the  poet  to  that  of  his 

hearer; 
Then  the  poet  brought  heaven  to  the 

peo]^e,  and  they 
Felt  that  th|^,  too,  were  poets  in  hear. 

ing  his  lay ; 
Then  the  poet  was  prophet,  the  past  in 

his  soul 
Procreated  the  future,  both  parts  of  one 

whole ; 
Tlien  for  him  there  was  nothing  too  great 

or  too  small. 
For  one  natural  deity  sanctified  all ; 
Then  the  bard  owned  no  clipper  and 

meter  of  moods 
Save  the  sjurit  of  silence  that  hovers  and 

br(X)ds 
O'er  the  seas  and  the  mountains,  the 

rivers  and  woods ; 
He  asked  not  earth's  verdict,  forgetting 

the  clods, 
His  soul  soared  and  sang  to  an  audience 

of  gods; 
'T  was  for  them  that  he  measured  the 

thought  and  the  line. 
And  shaped  for  their  vision  the  perfect 

design, 
With  as  glorious  a  foresight,  a  balance 

as  true, 
As  swung  out  the  worlds  in  the  infinite 

blue; 
Then  a  glory  and  greatness  invested 

'  man's  heart, 
The  universal,  which  now  stands  es- 
tranged and  apart, 
In  the  free  individual  moulded,   was 

Art; 
Then  the  forms  of  the  Artist  seemed 

thrilled  with  desire 
For  something  as  yet  unattained,  fuller, 

higher. 
As  once  with  her  lips,  lifted  hands,  and 

eyes  listening,^ 
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And  her  whole  upward  soul  in  her  coun- 
tenance glistening, 
Eonrdice  stood  —  like  a  beacon  unfired, 
Which,  once  touched  with  flame,  will 

leap  heav'nward  inspired  — 
And  waited  with  answering  kindle  to 

marie 
The  first  gleam  of  Orpheus  that  pained 

the  red  Dark. 
Then  painting,  song,  sculpture  did  more 

than  relieve 
The  need  that  men  feel  to  create  and 

believe, 
And  as,  in  all  beauty,  who  listens  with 

love 
Hears  these  words  oft  repeated  —  '  be- 
yond and  above,' 
So  these  seemed  to  be  but  the  visible 

sign 
Of  the  erasp  of  the  soul  after  things  more 

divine ; 
They  were  ladders  the  Artist  erected  to 

climb 
0*er  the  narrow  horizon  of  space  and  of 

time, 
And  we  see  there  the  footsteps  by  which 

men  had  gained 
To  the  one  rapturous  glimpse  of  the 

never-attained, 
As  shepherds  could  erst  sometimes  trace 

m  the  sod 
The  last  spuming  print  of  a  sky-cleaving 

gocL 

"But  now,  on  the  poet*s  dis-privacied 
moods 

With  do  this  BJid  do  thai  the  pert  critic 
intrudes ; 

While  he  thinks  he 's  been  barely  fulfill- 
ing his  duty 

To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  their  own 
sense  of  beauty, 

And  has  striven,  wlule  others  sought 
honor  or  pelf, 

To  make  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  him- 
self. 

He  finds  he 's  been  guilty  of  horrid 
offences 

In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  genders, 
and  tenses ; 

He 's  been  o&  and  9u2jective,  what  Kettle 
calls  Pot, 

Precisely,  ataU  events,  what  heought  not, 

Vou  have  done  this,  says  one  judgn ; 
done  that,  says  another; 

You  should  have  done  this,  grumbles 
on©  ;  that,  says  't  other  ; 


Never  mind  what  he  touches,  one  shrieks 

out  Taboo/ 
And  while  he  is  wondering  what  he  shall 

do. 
Since  eadi  suggests  opposite  topics  for 

song, 
They  all  shout  together  you*re  right/ 

andyau*fv  xcrongi 

'*  Nature  fits  all  her  children  with 

something  to  do. 
He  who  would  write  and  can't  writer  can 

surely  review. 
Can  set  up  a  small  booth  as  critic  and  sell 

usnis 
Petty  conceit  and  his  pettier  jealousies; 
Thus  a  lawyer's  apprentice,  just  out  of 

hie  teens, 
Will  do  for  the  Jeffrey  of  six  maga- 

rines; 
Havbg  read  Johnson's  lives  of  the  poets 

half  through. 
There's  nothing  on  earth  he 's  not  com- 
petent to ; 
He  reviews  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 

he  whistles,  — 
He  goes  through  a  book  and  just  picks 

out  the  thistles ; 
It  matters  not  whether  he  blame  or  com- 
mend. 
If  he 's  bad  as  a  foe,  he 's  far  worse  as  a 

friend: 
Let  an  author  but  write  what 's  above  his 

poor  scope. 
He  goes  to  work  gravely  and  twists  up  a 

rope. 
And,  invitiuff  the  world  to  see  punish- 
ment aone. 
Hangs  himself  up  to  bleach  in  Uie  wind 

and  the  sun ; 
'T  is  delightful  to  see,  when  a  man  comes 

along 
Who  has  anything  in  him  peculiar  and 

strong,  ^ 

Every  cockboat  that  swims  dear  its  fierce 

(pop)  gundeck  at  him, 
And  make  as  he  passes  its  ludicrous  Peck 

at  him  —  " 

Here  Miranda  came  up  and  began, 

"As  to  that—" 
Apollo  at  once  seized  his  gloves,  cane, 

and  hat. 
And,  seeing  the  place  getting  rapidly 

cleared, 
I,  too,  snatched  my  notes  and  forthwith 

disappeared. 
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DbakM. • 

Bj  w»7  of  saTing  time, 
111  do  this  letter  up  in  rbTmcL 
VHioie  slim  stream  throagh  foiir  pages 

flows 
Bre  one  is  packed  with  tight-screwed 

prose, 
Threading  the  tnbe  of  sn  epistle. 
Smooth  as  a  child's  breath  through  a 

whistle. 

Hm  great  attractSon  now  of  all 
Is  the  "  Basaar  "  at  Fanenil  Hall, 
Where  swarm  the  anti-slaTery  folks 
As  thick,  dear  Miller,  as  joor  jokes. 
There 's  Qabbisok,  his  features  rerj 
Benign  for  an  inoendiarj. 
Beaming   forth   sonshine   through   his 

glasses 
On  the  surrounding  lads  and  lasses, 
(No  bee  couid  blither  be,  or  brisker,)  — 
A  Pickwick  somehow  turned  John  Zivkt, 
His  bump  of  firmness  swelling  up 
Like  a  rye  cupcake  from  its  cup. 
And  there,  too,  was  his  Bnglish  tea-set. 
Which  hi  his  ear  a  kind  of  flea  set. 
His  Uncle  Samuel  for  its  beautj 
Demanding  sixty  dollars  duty, 
(Twas  natural  Sam  should  serre  his 

trunk  ill. 
For  0.,  jou  know,  has  cut  his  uncle,) 
Whereas,  had  he  but  once  made  tea  in 't, 
His  uncle's  ear  had  had  the  flea  in  % 
There  being  not  a  cent  of  duty  ' 
On  any  pot  that  erer  drew  tea.t 

There  was  Hasia  Chapmax,  too. 


a." 


•  Mr.  Jan 

t  When  Mr.GMriMmiisttadXdfaiborrb  In  1846, 
'  IwndaoiM  aOTcr  taa-aet  wu  DTMented  to  him 
r  hit  frtoadi  in  tint  dtj.  On  tha  arrival  of 
It  sift  tt  the  Botton  oattom-booto,  it  wm 
oaannd  with  an  ononnout  antvanoa  duW-  which 
wotdA  haTa  bten  ramittad  U  tha  artkOea  had 


With  her  swift  eyes  of  dear  steeKblne, 
The  coiled-up  mainspring  of  the  Fair» 
Originating  everywhere 
The  exoansiTe  force  without  a  sound 
That  wbirls  a  hundred  wheels  around. 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Prospect  Hill ; 
A  noble  woman,  brave  ana  apt, 
CnmsBan  libyl  not  more  rapt, 
Who  miffht,  with  those  fair  tresses  shorn, 
The  MM  of  Orleans'  casque  have  worn. 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Ark, 
For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark. 

And  there,  too,  was  Eliza  Follbv, 
Who  scatters  frul^creating  pollen 
Where'er  a  blossom  the  can  find 
Hardj  enough  for  Truth's  north  wind, 
Each  several  point  of  all  her  face 
Tremblinglj   bright   with   the   inward 

K»oe, 
As  if  all  motion  gave  it  light 
like  phoq>horescent  seas  at  night 

There  jokes  our  EDiiiTif  d,|  plainly  son 
Of  him  who  bearded  Jefferson, 
A  non-resistant  by  conviction. 
But  with  a  bump  in  contradiction. 
So  that  whene'er  it  gets  a  chance 
His  pen  delights  to  play  the  lance, 
And— you  may  doubt  it, or  believe  it— 
Full  at  the  head  of  Joshua  Leaviu 
The  very  calumet  he  'd  launch. 
And  scourge  him  with  the  olive  branch. 
A  master  with  the  foils  of  wit, 
'T  is  natural  he  should  love  a  hit ; 
A  centleman,  withal,  and  scholar, 
Omy  base  things  ezdte  his  chder, 

arar  bean  vaad.  It  waa  tuppoaafl  that  If  tha 
owner  had  not  bean  the  leader  of  the  unpoindar 
aboUtioniata,  thia  heaTT  fanpoat  would  not  faava 
been  laid  on  a  friendly  Brituh  tribute  to  anemia 
neat  American. 
t  Edmuud  Qoincy. 
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And  then  hit  satire  'i  keen  and  thin 
As  the  lithe  blade  of  Saladin. 
Good  letters  are  a  gift  apart, 
And  his  are  gems  of  Flemish  art, 
Tme  offspring  of  the  fireside  Muse, 
Not  a  ragf^hering  of  news 
Like  a  new  hopfield  which  is  all  poles, 
But  of  one  blood  with  Horace  Walpole*s. 

There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  hack. 
Stands  Philups  buttoned  in  a  sack, 
Onr  Attic  orator,  onr  Chatham ; 
Old  fogies,  when  he  lightens  at  'cm, 
Shriyel  like  leaves ;  to  him  't  is  granted 
Alwajs  to  sajr  the  word  that 's  wanted. 
So  that  he  seems  bnt  speaking  clearer 
The  tiptop  thonght  of  every  hearer ; 
Each  na»h  his  brooding  heart  lets  fall 
Fires  what  *s  combastible  in  all, 
And  sends  the  applauses  bursting  in 
Like  an  exploded  magazine. 
His  eloquence  no  frothy  show. 
The  gutter's  street-polluted  flow. 
No  Mississippi's  yellow  flood 
Whose   shoalness   can't    be   seen    for 

mnd; — 
So  simply  dear,  serendy  deep, 
So  silen^strong  its  graceful  sweep. 
None  measures  its  nn rippling  force 
Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course ; 
How  fare  their  barques  who  think  to 

play 
With  smooth  Niagara's  mane  of  spray, 
Let  Austin's  total  shipwreck  say.* 
He  never  spoke  a  word  too  much  — 
Except  of  otonr,  or  some  such. 
Whom,  though   condemned   by  ethics 

strict. 
The  heart  refuses  to  convict 

Beyond,  a  crater  in  each  eve. 

Sways  brown,  broad-shonldered  Pills- 

BUBT, 

Who  tears  up  words  like  trees  by  the 

roots^ 
A  Theseus  m  stout  cow-hide  boots, 
The  wager  of  eternal  war 
Against  that  loathsome  Minotaur 
To  whom  we  sacrifice  each  year 
The  best  blood  of  our  Athens  here, 
(Dear  M.,  pray  htush  up  your  Lem- 

priere.) 

•  On  the  oocadon  of  the  murder  of  Ber.  EU- 
jA  P.  LoTo|c7,  editor  of  mi  antt'ClaTexy  newt, 
paper  nt  Alton,  Dlinoto,  aa  indtgntttion  meeting 
was  held  in  Boston,  at  which  Mr.  Aoatia,  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  of  MaMaohneetta,  made  a  violent 


A  terrible  denouncer  be, 

Old  Sinai  bums  unqnenchably 

Upon  his  lips;  he  well  might  be  a 

Hot-biasing  soul  from  fierce  Jndca, 

Habakkuk,  Esra,  or  Hosea. 

His  words  are  red-hot  iron  tearers. 

And  nightmare-like  he  mounts  his  hear 

ers, 
Spurring  them  like  avenging  Fate,  or 
As  Waterton  his  alligator. 

Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even. 
Smiles  the  reviled  and  pelted  Stkphbii,! 
The  unappeasable  Boanerges 
To  all  the  Churches  and  the  Clergies, 
The  grim  iovmt  who,  to  complete 
Hit  own  peculiar  cabinet, 
Contrivea  to  label  'mong  his  kicks 
One  from  the  followers  of  Hicks ; 
Who  studied  mineralogy 
Not  with  soft  book  upon  the  knee. 
But  learned  the  properties  of  stones 
By  contact  sharp  of  fiesh  and  bones. 
And  made  the  experimenimm  emets 
With  his  own  body's  vital  juices ; 
A  man  with  caoutchonc  endurance, 
A  perfect  gem  for  life  insurance, 
A  kind   of   maddened  John  tlio  Bap- 
tist, 
To  whom  the  harshest  word  comes  apt> 

est, 
Who,  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill-starred, 
Hurls  back  an  epithet  as  hard. 
Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick, 
Has  a  propensitv  to  stick. 
His  oratory  is  like  the  scream 
Of  the  iron-horse's  frcnsied  steam 
Which  warns  the  world  to  leave  wide 

space 
For  the  black  engine's  swerveless  race. 
Ye  men  with  neckcloths  white,  I  warn 

you— 
ffabet  a  whole  haymow  in  cermi. 

A  Judith  there,  turned  Quakeres8» 

Sits  Abbt  in  her  modest  dress^ 

Servine  a  table  quietly, 

As  if  tnat  mild  and  downcast  eye 

Flashed  never,  with  its  scorn  intense. 

More  than  Medea's  eloonence. 

So  the  same  force  whicn  shakes  its  dread 

Far-biasing  locks  o'er  ^ma's  head. 


pro-eUYefj  speech,  which  called  forth  a  ernal^ 
log  reply  from  Wendell  PhiUtpa,  who  theooefoitt 
became  a  main  pillar  of  aboUtiOQiam. 


t  Stephen  S.  Foster. 
t  Abbjr  Kelley. 
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Akmg  the  wins  in  dlenoe  hxm 
And  metsagcs  of  commerce  bean. 
No  noUer  gift  of  heart  and  brain, 
No  life  more  \rhice  from  spot  or  ntRin, 
Was  e'er  on  Freedom's  altar  laid 
Than  hers,  the  dmple  Qoaker  maid. 

These  last  three  (leaving  iu  the  lurch 
Some  other  tbemee)  anault  the  Church, 
Who  therefore  writes  them  in  her  lists 
As  Satan's  limbs  and  atheists ; 
For  each  sect  has  one  argument 
Wherebj  the  rest  to  hell  are  sent, 
Which  serves   them   like   the  Graiss's 

tooth, 
Passed  round  in  turn  from  mouth  to 

mouth ;  — 
If  an  J  tm  should  arise, 
Thej  look  on  it  with  constable's  ejes, 
Tie  round  its  neck  a  heavy  athe^ 
And  give  it  kittens'  hvdropathj. 
This  trick  with  other  (useful  very)  tricks 
Is  laid  to  the  Babylonian  merttrtz^ 
But 't  was  in  vogue  before  her  day 
Wherever  priesthoods  had  their  way, 
And  Buddha's  Popes  with  this  struck 

dumb 
The  followers  of  Fi  and  Fum. 
Well,  if  the  world,  with  prudent  fear, 
Pay  God  a  seventh  of  the  year. 
And  as  a  Fanner,  who  would  pack 
All  his  religion  in  one  stark. 
For  this  world  works  six  days  in  seven 
And  idles  on  the  seventh  for  Hpavcu, 


Expecting,  for  his  Sunday's  sowing. 
In  the  next  world  to  go  a-mowing 
The  crop  of  all  his  meeting-gobg  ;  — 
If  the  poor  Church,  by  power  enticed. 
Finds  none  so  infidel  as  Christ, 
Quite  backward  reads  his  Gospel  meek, 
(As  *t  were  in  Hebrew  writ,  not  Greek.) 
Fencing  the  gallows  and  the  bword 
With  conscripts  drafted  from  his  word. 
And  makes  one  gate  of  Heaven  so  « ide 
That  the  rich  orthodox  might  ride 
Through  on  their  cnmcls,  while  the  poor 
Squirm  through  the  scant,  unyielding 

door. 
Which,  of  the  Gospel's  strattest  sice. 
Is  narrower  than  bead-needles'  eves. 
What  wonder  World  and  Church  should 

call 
The  true  faith  atheistical  ? 

Tet,  after  all, 'twixt  yon  and  me. 
Dear  Miller,  I  could  never  see 
That  Sin's  and  Error's  ugly  smirch 
Stained  the  walls  only  of  the  Church ; 
There  are  good  priests,  and  men  whc 

take 
Freedom's  torn  cloak  for  lucre's  sake ; 
I  can't  believe  the  Church  so  strong. 
As  some  men  do,  for  Right  or  Wrong. 
But,  for  this  subject  (long  and  vext) 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  next, 
As  also  for  a  list  exact 
Of  goods   with  which   the    Hall    won 

packed. 


I 
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NOTICES  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  PRESS. 


II HAVB  obtenred,  reader  (bene-  or  male- 
nt,  at  it  may  happen),  that  it  ia  cna- 
toDuuy  to  append  to  the  second  editions  of 
books,  and  to  the  second  works  of  authors, 
short  sentences  commendatory  of  the  first, 
under  the  title  of  Noiiee$  qf  tiu  Prtu, 
These,  I  hare  been  given  to  understand, 
are  procurable  at  certain  established  rates, 
payment  being  made  either  in  money  or 
advertistng  patronage  by  the  publisher,  or 
by  an  adequate  ouUay  of  seirility  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Considering  these 
things  with  myself,-  and  also  that  such 
notices  are  neither  intended,  nor  generally 
belieTed,  to  oonyey  any  real  opinions,  b»- 
ing  a  purely  ceremonial  accompaniment  of 
literatore,  and  resemUing  certificates  to  the 


▼irtnes  of  Tarious  morluferal  panaoeas,  I 
oonoeired  that  it  would  be  not  only  more 
economical  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  myself,  but  also  more  immediately 
subeenrient  to  the  end  in  view  to  prefix 
them  to  this  our  primary  edition  rather 
than  await  the  contingency  of  a  second, 
when  they  would  seem  to  be  of  small  util- 
ity. To  delay  attaching  the  hdU  until  the 
second  attempt  at  flying  the  kite  would 
indicate  but  a  slender  experience  in  that 
useful  art  NeiUier  has  it  esdtped  my 
notice,  nor  failed  to  aiTord  me  matter  of 
reflection,  that,  when  a  circus  or  a  caravan 
is  about  to  viait  Jaalam,  the  initial  step 
is  to  send  forward  laiige  and  highly  orna- 
mented bills  of  performance  to  be  hung  in 
the  bar-room  and  the  post-offloe.  These 
having  been  sufficiently  gaxed  at,  and  be- 
ffiuning  to  lose  their  attractiveness  except 
for  the  flies,  and,  truly,  the  boys  also  (in 
whom  I  find  it  impossible  to  repress,  even 
durinff  school-hours,  certain  oral  ana  tele- 
graphio  communications  concerning  the 
expected  show),  upon  some  fine  morning 
the  band  enters  in  a  gayly  painted  wagon, 
or  triumphal  chariot,  and  with  noisy  ad- 
vertisement, by  means  of  brass,  wood,  and 
sheepskin,  makes  the  circuit  of  our  startled 
village  streets.  Then,  as  the  exciting 
•OttiMs  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  do  I  de- 


siderate those  eyeeof  Aristarchus,  "  whots 
looks  were  as  a  breechinff  to  %  boy." 
Then  do  I  perceive,  witn  vain  regret 
of  wasted  opportunities,  the  advantage 
of  a  pancrauc  or  pantechnio  education, 
since  he  is  most  reverenced  by  my  little 
subjects  who  can  throw  the  cleanest  sum- 
merset  or  walk  meet  securely  upon  the 
revolving  cask.  The  story  of  the  Pled 
Piper  becomes  for  the  first  time  credible 
to  me  (albeit  confirmed  by  the  Hameliners 
dating  their  legal  instruments  ftom  the 
period  of  his  exit),  as  I  behold  how  thoee 
strains,  without  pretence  of  magical  po- 
tency, bewitch  the  pupfllarv  legs,  nor 
leave  to  the  pedagogic  an  entire  self-con- 
trol. For  these  reasons,  lest  my  kingly 
prerogative  should  suiTer  diminution,  I 

}>rorogue  my  restless  commons,  whom  I 
ollow  into  the  street,  chieflv  lest  some 
mischief  may  chance  befall  them.  After 
the  manner  of  such  a  band,  I  send  forward 
the  following  notices  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, to  make  brazen  proclamation,  not 
unconscious  of  the  advantage  which  ¥rill 
accrue,  if  our  little  craft,  cymbuia  nUilis, 
sliall  seem  to  leave  port  with  a  clipping 
breeze,  and  to  carry,  in  nautical  phtitse,  a 
bone  in  her  mouth.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
chosen,  as  being  more  equitable,  to  pre- 
pare some  also  sufficiently  objurgatory, 
that  readers  of  every  taste  may  find  a  dish 
to  their  palate.  I  have  modelled  them 
upon  actually  existing  specimens,  pre- 
served in  my  own  cabinet  of  natural  cunos- 
ities.  One,  in  particular,  I  had  copied  with 
tolerable  exac^ess  firom  a  notice  of  one 
of  my  own  discourses,  which,  from  its  su- 
perior tone  and  appearance  of  vast  experi- 
ence, I  concluded  to  have  been  written  by 
a  man  at  least  three  hundred  yean  of  age, 
though  I  recollected  no  exisung  instance 
of  such  antediluvian  longevity.  Never- 
theless, I  afterwards  discovered  the  author 
to  be  a  young  gentleman  preparing  for  the 
ministry  under  the  direction  of  one  of  my 
brethren  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  whom 
I  had  once  instinctively  corrected  in  a 
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Latlii  qvAiitity.     Bat  thif  I  bsTe  been 
forced  to  omit^  fnm  its  too  great  length 

—aw.] 


From  tti  Univenal  Littery  Univene. 
Fan  of  peaetgat  which  rivet  the  tttration  of 
the  reader.  ....  Under  a  nistic  garb,  Moti- 
menta  are  oonTeyed  which  ihould  be  committed 
to  the  memoiy  and  eugraven  on  the  heart  of 
erery  moral  and  eooial  being.  ....  We  con- 
»id«r  thia  a  uniqu$  performance  ....  We 
hope  to  aee  it  toon  introdoced  into  our  common 
•choola.  ....  Mr.  Wilbur  lias  performed  liia 
duties  as  editor  with  excellent  taste  and  judg- 
ment ....  Tills  is  a  veiu  which  we  hope  to 
see  succeasltillT  prosecuted.  ....  We  hall  the 
appeaianoe  of  this  work  aa  a  long  stride  toward 
the  formation  of  a  porely  abonginai^  indige- 
nons,  native,  and  American  litera&ire.  We  re- 
joice to  meet  with  an  author  national  enough 
to  break  away  fh>m  the  slavish  deference,  too 
common  among  us,  to  English  grammar  and 

orthography Where  all  is  so  good,  we 

are  at  a  loes  how  to  make  extracts.  ....  On 
the  whole,  we  may  call  it  a  volume  which  no 
library,  pretending  to  entire  completeness, 
thoula  Cidl  to  place  upon  its  shelves. 


From  tkt  HigginbotUmopolU  Snapplng-turtU. 

A  collection  of  the  merest  balderdaah  and 
doggerel  that  it  waa  ever  our  bad  fortune  to 
lay  eyea  on.  The  author  is  a  ^'ulgar  buffoon, 
and  the  editor  a  talkative,  tedious  old  fooL 
We  nse  strong  langusge,  but  should  any  of  our 
readers  pemse  the  book,  <fh>ni  which  calamity 
Heaven  preserve  them  !)  they  will  find  reasons 
for  it  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallnmbroaer,  or. 
to  use  a  still  more  expressive  comparison,  as 
the  combined  heada  of  author  and  editor.  Tlie 
work  ia  wretchedly  got  up.  ....  We  should 
like  to  know  how  much  BriH$k  gold  was  pock- 
eted by  this  libeller  of  our  country  and  her 
porest  patriota. 


From  tkt  OUH^grumviUe  Mentor. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  than  glance 
throogh  this  handsomely  printed  volume,  but 
the  name  of  its  respectable  editor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilbnr,  of  Jnalam,  will  afford  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty for  the  worth  of  ita  contents.  ....  The 
paper  is  white,  the  type  clear,  and  the  volume 
of  a  convenient  and  attractive  sixa  ....  In 
reading  this  elegantly  executed  work,  it  has 
seemed  to  ns  that  a  passage  or  two  mi^t  have 
been  retrenched  with  advantage,  and  that  the 
general  stvle  of  diction  was  susceptible  of  a 

hlffber  polish On  the  whole,  we  may 

saiely  leave  the  ungratefiil  task  of  criticism  to 
the  reader.  We  will  barely  suggest,  that  in 
Tolnroes  intended,  as  this  is,  for  the  illustration 
of  a  provinci^  diiJect  and  turns  of  expression, 
a  dash  of  humor  or  satire  might  be  thrown  in 
with  advantage.  ....  The  work  is  admirably 

got  up This  work  will  form  an  appro- 

)>riate  ornament  to  the   centre-table.      It  is 


got  up This  work  will  form  an  appro- 

)>riate  ornament  to  the  centre-table  It  is 
beantifUUy  printed,  on  paper  of  au  excellent 
quality. 


We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  as  the 
condnetor  of  that  tremendous  engine,  a  pubUo 
preaa,  as  an  American,  and  aa  a  man,  did  we 
allow  such  an  opportnni^as  is  preaeuted  to  na 
by  "The  Biglow  Papers'^  to  pass  by  wtthoot 
entering  our  earnest  protest  against  such  at- 
tempts (now,  slas  I  too  common)  at  demorsUa- 
ing  the  public  sentiment  Under  a  vietched 
niaak  of  stupid  drollery,  akvery,  war,  the  so- 
cial glaaa,  and.  in  short  all  the  valuable  and 
time-honored  institutioBs  justly  dear  to  our 
common  humanity  and  espeelaUy  to  repubU- 
cana,  are  made  the  butt  of  coarse  and  senseless 
ribaldry  by  this  k)w-minded  scribbler.  It  is 
time  that  the  respecteble  and  religioua  portion 
of  our  community  sliould  be  aroused  to  the 
aUrming  inroada  of  foreign  Jacobinism,  sans- 
culottism,  and  infidelity.  It  is  a  fearftil  proof 
of  the  wide-spread  nature  of  this  contagion, 
that  tliese  secret  stabs  at  religion  and  ^mne 
are  given  ftom  under  the  doak  (ersdifs^  jMUri  f) 
ofadeigyman.  It  is  a  moumAil  apeobiele  In- 
deed to  the  patriot  and  Christian  to  sea  liber> 
ality  and  new  ideas  (fUsely  so  called,^ they 
are  aa  old  aa  Eden)  invading  the  aacred  pre* 
cincts  of  the  pulpit  ....  On  the  whole,  we 
consider  tliis  volume  aa  one  of  the  first  shock- 
ing results  which  we  predieted  would  spring 
out  of  the  Ute  French  ^«  Revohition  "  (!)l 


Ftom  tti  Bumgtown  Copptr  and  ComprOmulm 
Toctin  (a  trif-weaM$ /mUy  jouma!). 

Altogether  an  admirable  work Foil 

of  humor,  boisterous,  but  delicate,— of  wit 
withering  and  acorching,  yet  oombitted  with  a 

Sathos  cool  as  morning  dew, — of  ss^lre  pon- 
erous  as  the  mace  of  Richard,  yet  keen  as  the 
seymitar  of  Saladin.  ....  A  work  taU  of 
"  mountain-mirth."  mischievous  aa  PucJc,  and 

lightsome  aa  Ariel We  know  not  whether 

to  admire  most  the  genial,  fresh,  and  dlacurslve 
concinnity  of  the  author,  or  hia  playftil  flmcy. 
weird  imagination,  and  compass  of  style,  at 
once  both  ol^ective  and  subiective.  ....  We 
niiffht  indulge  in  some  criticnms.  but,  were  tiie 
author  other  than  he  ia,  he  would  be  a  dUlbrent 
beins.  As  it  is,  he  has  a  wooderfbl  posi,  which 
flits  nom  flower  to  flower,  end  bears  the  reader 
irresistibly  along  on  its  esgle  pinions  (like  Gany- 
mede) to  the  "  nighest  heaven  of  invention." 

....  We  love  a  book  so  purely  ottJeotive. 

Many  of  hia  pictures  of  natnrsl  scenerv  have  an 
extraordinary  subjective  deamess  and  fidelity. 
....  In  fine,  we  conskier  this  aa  one  of  the 
moat  extraordinary  volumea  of  thIa  or  any  age. 
We  know  of  no  English  author  who  oould  havt 
written  it  It  is  a  work  to  which  the  proud 
genius  of  our  country,  standing  with  one  foot 
on  the  Aroostook  and  tiie  othier  on  the  Rto 
Graiule,  and  holding  up  the  star^pan^ed  ban- 
ner amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  cruah  of 
worids,  may  point  with  bewildering  scorn  of  the 
punier  efforts  of  enslaved  Europe.  .  .  .  .  Ws 
hope  soon  to  encounter  our  author  among  thoss 
higher  walks  of  literature  in  which  he  is  evi- 


dently capable  of  achieving  enduring  fune 
Already  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  him  s 
high  position  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  our  Amer 
lean  bards. 
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A  Tohune  in  1>ad  grtmmar  and  wone  taste. 
....  While  the  piaeeshera  collected  were  con- 
flaed  to  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the  comers 
of  obseare  newspapers,  we  considered  them 
whoHy  beneath  contempt,  bat,  as  the  antlior 
has  enosen  to  come  forward  in  this  public 
BMnner,  be  most  expect  the  lash  ha  so  richly 
merits.  ....  Ckmtemptible  slanders.  .... 
Vileat  BiUinguateL  ....  Has  raked  all  the 
gntters  of  oor  language.  ....  The  most  pure, 
opright^  and  consistent  politicians  not  safe 
ftoai  his  malignant  renom. Q«neral  Gush- 
ing comes  hi  for  a  share  of  his  Tile  calumnies. 

The  Rntrmd  Homer  Wilbur  is  adisgrace 

to  his  doth.  .... 


Fnrn  tts  WoHi-HarmoiUc-AColUM-AUaehwuHL 

Speech  !s  silver:  ai tenets  li  gtjldeii.  No  iit- 
tertfice  more  Orphle  Uiiui  tbLA,  Wdik,  thtre- 
fore.  u  ^igkrat  author,  wb  rovercnee  h\\n  whose 
w^ritj  coatimie  bdrqically  unwritten,  we  bare 
«l«i  o^r  h&peful  ifoml  for  tbo«  w!io  with  |>en 
fTrom  wing  of  gorme  loud-cflc)i,Htig,  or  stnph 
Gotl-^^ammlsaloned)  rc^^ortl  Hip  thing  that  1»  re- 
teated.  ....  \jmvr  tuuk  of  i|uainteit  ircny, 
we  dstfict  h^tt  thft  deept  stonii-tnit  (iiigh  iblp- 
WTseked)  loul,  thimdW dc/iTrBd,  tcml-iutlcu- 
lata,  but  ever  climbing  hop^fiilly  towftfd  the 
MB«BfuL  nimmltfl  ':if  mi  iiiflrvtt^  Sorrow.  .... 
TSi,  thoa  poor,  foriuJm  Hc^ea,  wttTi  Hebrew 
tlrs-JSamlrtg  *oui  In  thee,  for  thse  nUa  tiiii  life 
of  onra  hm  not  bMii  without  its  Mpect?  of 
hoavenli^st  pity  and  kughlngt'^t  iniTtik-  Con- 
ceivable enongii  I  Tlirough  conno  Ther»itM- 
eloitk,  wf  have  rtVKlation  of  the  heart,  wild- 
glow  Ing,  wi  rld-cUtping,  t  hat  Ib  tn  httii.  Bra  ve- 
Jy  he  gtupi^les  with  the  life  rroblem  ha  it  r«re- 
KCQt^  ItKclr  to  hlm^  ut>coiiib«iI,  stii^;^)\  Cjircl^ss 
Gf  tlai? ' '  nicer  proj^rlf  ti«s^'*  lueirnrrt  of  "  eli^ont 
diction"  f£t  with  volcd  Atul!Ult>  tncii^h  to 
whoso  imth  lan,  np  tU«ri'  on  Ih?  grpivelly  flidc- 
hUli,  of  down  on  th(»  ipliuLiy,  hidT&rubber-like 
•alt-manbas  of  native  Jeu&lnin.  To  this  soul 
idiO  Ilia  S§etmUy  ofCrtating  «^meiK'hat  hu  tin- 
TvHad  Its  awftil  fmnt  If  nut  C^i^mae?  uid 
OectraJi  and  AlcestLiai,  then  In  God^s  inLtne 
Blriolredtim  SavrSns  1  These  nJisc  shnll  ^cit  horn 
Into  the  world,  and  Hkh  (If  »o  need)  n  ZSugali 
•ubaiitetkcu]  ttiereiin,  ih«se  Liuk,  oranivoraus 
Tanken  of  hift.  tte  jhall  pAlrjt  tlieSeen^  lEnce 
the  UnfariMi  will  not  Bit  to  hini.  ITet  in  blm 
also  are  Nrbetiingijn-lsjs,  and  Iliads,  and  Uljrs- 
■sa^wandcrlnt^.  nud  DEvlne  CoincdiRS,  —  iTc-uly 
oacv  be  cotJld  coine  at  them  1  Tht>r*in  lies 
limcb,  nftv  all  \  Tu-  wrlint  truly  ii  thtu  ^vhu^h  we 
najne  Ail,  but  timt  whiob  we  do  not  jxtezi/^MiT 
....  QUmpses  alao  are  given  us  of^an  old 
flither  BaekieU  not  without  paternal  pride,  as 
is  the  wont  of  such.  A  brown,  parohroent- 
hided  old  man  of  the  geoponic  or  bncolic  siie- 
eies,  gFay-«7ed,  we  fkncy,  ^NeiiacI  perhaps,  with 
much  weather-cunning  and  plentital  Septem- 
ber-gale memories,  bidding  fltir  in  good  time 
to  become  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  After  such 
hasty  spparitlon,  he  vanishea  and  is  seen  no 
Jnore.  ....  Of  "  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Jaalam,'*  we  have 
small  osre  to  speak  here.  Spare  touch  in  him 
of  hia  Melesigenes  namesake,  save,  haply,  the 
""  ^      11    A  tolerably  oaliginose,  nepbe- 


legeretous  elHerly  gentle  man,  with  InUiilte  tao* 
ulty  orfcermtpnlifng,  nrndcmlann'^l  by  loagwa^^ 
tiCL\  and  CKpell^nt  digutlvn  spi^aratuK.  mi,  f^ 
tho  rest,  wfiH-iTicinLniTi^^'  irndugh,  and  with  iinaU 
privrvt*  illurniFVAtiong  (sonjewhat  tiiiEowy;  it  i« 
IoIhi  fejmHi)orhlftown.  To  him.  ther^,  "Pwtor 
of  the  Plmtt  Church  in  Jwilim,"  otif  Hosaa  pre- 
aents  hiniBclf  a«  a  t^ultA  incxplicaliiQ  Spbbie- 
riddUL  A  ri'?h  povcjrty  of  l>tm  and  Ore*k,^ 
80  far  U  clear  enough,  evett  lo  eye*  i>fttrlng  my- 
opic throiiRti  liom  lenaed  tditorlal  rpwtacles^ 
— Tiotntnglit farther  r  O  purblind,  wellm^^an- 
ing,  altogetiier  fliifioni  Meleiig^noi-Wlltiur, 
thfrc  ai*  thhigt  in  i\itn  mcominuTiJcable  by 
stroke  of  t>liv!i  t  Did  it  urtr  enter  thAt  old  be- 
wildered hcmd  of  tiiine  thai  there  wan  the  Po«- 
iibilituift}^  h\finitt  ill  liiinr  To  thee,  qalta 
win^asi  {and  even  featherless>  bip«d,  h^  noi 
so  much  even  *«  a  drtom  of  wing*  over  eomeT 
"Tniented  young  pari&hioner "  r  Among  the 
Art*  whereof  tliou  art  Ma^iittr,  dtJw  that  of 
miiw  happen  to  be  one?  Unhappy  Artlitm 
AfcMiuterf  Bon^ehow  a  NemuLn  iion,  fiilvoui, 
torrid -eyed,  dry  nursed  in  brond-howling  Bond- 
wlUlemesseA  of  a  tumolentJy  t«.fc  spirit' Libya 


(it  luay  be  giippoftcd)  h:w  yot  whelped  among 
the  fiheet\  Alrrftdy  ho  fttuficls  wihlcLu-in^',  wttb 
feet  clutch  ing  the  gi^uml  te  with  o^k^  rootle 


sathertTiiE;  for  a  Itennu-epnrLg  ever  the  w&lli  of 
thy  Mttio  f  >hl.  In  Heaven's  nftine.  go  not  near 
hirri  with  L)tftt  fly  bile  cn>ok  of  thine  I  In  gaod 
Ume.  thou  ptLiiiful  i»ri»4ichor,  thou  wilt  gf*  ti*  the 
appointed  pi  ice  of  fluiwrted  ArtUlerj -Elec lion 
Serniona,  Rij;iit  Hand*  of  Fellow  ship,  and  Re- 
sults of  Coimcils,  gathered  to  Ih^  spiritual] 
fathora  with  much  Latin  of  th«  EpitAphtal  sort  \ 
thmi,  too.  Bhalt  haVB  thy  regard:  liut  on  him 
the  EumeliMfs  luive  looked,  not  Xuntlppea  of 
thR  pit,  Htiake-trfissed,  finder- thrfJit^ulngf,  liut 
radl;uitly  calm  na  on  JiptiiL;^!!^  gemi ;  for  him 
paws  Imiwitieiitthe  winged  eotirscrof  the  god*, 
chftmpSnjj  unwekome  bit ;  him  lite  ttflnry  drepa, 
the  Qiiipyrean  ykKiiiis.  and  far-CLaahiiv  ajfloa- 
don  awatl 

Fnm  UU  Onion  Onv$  PhaniUt. 

A  talented  young  townsman  of  ours,  recently 
returned  fh>m  a  Continental  tour,  and  who  is 
already  fhvorably  known  to  our  readers  by  his 
sprightly  letters  fh>m  abroad  which  have  gnced 
our  colnmna,  called  at  our  oflice  yesterday.  We 
learn  fh>m  him,  that,  having  eiuoyed  the  dis- 
tinguished privilege,  while  in  Germanr,  of  an 
introduction  to  the  celebrated  Von  Humbug, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  preeent  that  emi- 
nent man  with  a  copy  of  the  ^*  Biglow  Papera." 
The  next  morning  he  received  the  fbllowing 
note,  which  he  has  kindly  famished  us  for 
publication.  We  prefer  to  print  it  verhatlm. 
Knowing  that  our  readers  will  readily  forgive 
the  few  errors  into  which  the  illustrious  writer 
has  fkllen,  through  ignorance  of  our  language. 

**  HiOH-WoBTRT  Mnrea  f 
'*  I  shall  alao  now  especially  happy  starve, 
becanae  I  luivo  more  or  lefs  a  work  one  thoae 
aboriginal  Red-Men  seen  in  which  have  I  ao 
denf  an  intereat  ever  taken  fbll-worthy  on  the 
aeir  aheir  wltli  our  Gottached  to  be  upset 

"  Pardon  my  in  the  English-speech  un-pnuv 
Ucol 

*'VoN  HuMBua" 
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He  tlio  tent  wtth  the  tboTe  note  a  oopjcfhia 
UxDOvm  work  on  "  Coonetles,''  to  be  praeented 
to  Mr.  Bl^ow:  but  thie  was  taken  ftom  our 
Mend  by  the  Bn^^iah  custom-house  ofl&oera, 

nbably  through  a  petty  natiomU  spite^  No 
ibt,  it  has  by  this  time  found  its  way  into 
the  British  Museum.  We  trust  this  outnige 
will  be  exposed  in  all  our  American  papers. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  bring  it  to  the  noUoe 
of  the  State  Department  Onrnumerous  read- 
ers will  share  in  the  pleasure  we  experience  at 
seehiff  our  young  and  Tigorons  national  litera- 
ture thus  enooursgingly  patted  on  the  head  by 
this  TBuerable  and  wond-renowned  Oerman. 
We  love  to  see  these  reciprocations  of  good- 
fSeeling  between  the  dUTereot  brsnches  <^  the 
great  An^o-Saxon  race. 

[The  followinff  Mnnine  "  notioe"  having 
met  my  eye,  I  gTs4Iy  insert  a  portion  of  it 
here,  the  more  especially  as  it  contains 
one  of  Mr.  Bi^w't  poems  not  elsewhere 
printed.  — H.W.] 

From  tti  Jaalam  JndepetulMt  Blund4rbu$$. 

....  But,  while  we  lament  to  see  our  young 
townsman  thus  mingling  in  the  heated  contests 
of  party  politics,  we  think  we  detect  in  him  the 
presence  of  talents  which,  if  properly  directed, 
might  fl;lTe  an  innocent  pleasure  to  many.  As 
a  proof  thai  he  is  competent  to  the  production 
of  other  kinds  of  poetnr,  we  copy  for  our  read- 
ers a  short  fhigment  of  a  pastoral  hy  him,  the 
manuscript  of  which  wav  loaned  us  by  a  friend. 
The  title  of  it  is  "The  CJourtin'.- 

ZcKLE  crep*  up,  quite  nnbeknown. 

An'  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. 
An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

Agin'  the  chlmbly  crooknecks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  granther  Toung 

Fetched  back  Arum  Concord  busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparicles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her  1 


An'  leetle  fires  dsneed  sll  aboot 
The  chiny  on  the  dreseer. 

The  very  room,  cox  she  wnx  in. 
Looked  warm  fhim  floor  to  ceiUn*. 

An' she  looked  Aill  ex  rosy  I  ' 
Bx  th'  apples  she  wux  i 

She  heerd  a  foot  an'  knowed  it^  tn, 

Aiaspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  onoe  her  feeUns  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bnmt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  lltersd  on  the  mat» 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goln*  pitypat. 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yet  she  gin  her  cheer  a  Jerk 
Ex  though  she  wished  him  fkiixler 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work 
Bs  ef  a  wager  spumd  her. 

"  Ton  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  spoae?" 
"  Wal,  no ;  I  come  designin'— " 

*«  To  see  my  Ma  r   She  'a  sprlnklin'  elo'et 
Agin  to-morrow's  i*nin'. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  ftist 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother. 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wnst 
He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye,  nuther. 

Sex  he,  "  I 'd  better  call  aghi " : 
Sex  she,  "  Think  likely,  JfMcr" ; 

The  Ust  word  pricked  htm  like  a  pin. 
An'— wal,  he  up  and  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips. 

Huldv  sot  pale  ex  aahea. 
All  kind  o'  smily  round  the  lips 

An'  tesry  round  the  lashes. 

Her  blood  rix  quick,  though,  like  the  tklt 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  wux  cried 

In  meetin',  come  nex  Sunday. 


8ati8  multis  sese  emptoret  fnturos  librl 
mofeeds,  Oeorgins  Nichols,  Cantabriffien- 
sis,  opus  emittet  de  parte  grayi  sed  adhuo 
neglecta  historian  natural^,  cum  titulo 
sequente,  videlicet : 

Conatua  ad  DeUneaiumem  naiuraUm 
nonnihdl  per/ectiorem  Scaraboei  BombUa- 
torii,  VHlgo  dicii  HUXBUO,  ab  HOMBRO 
Wilbur,  Artium  Magistro  Sodetatis 
historioo-natoralis  Jaalamensis  Prseside 
(Secretario,  Socioque  (ehen!)  singulo), 
multammqne  aliamm  Societatom  erudi- 
tanim  (sive  inemditarom)  tam  domcsti- 
camni  quam  transmarinarum  Socio  — -  for- 
sitan  futuro. 


PROEMI0M. 
Lectori  Bkkbvolo  S. 

Toga  soholastica  nondum  deposfta,  qmmi 
•ystemata  varia  entomologica,  a  viris  dua 
edentise  cultorlbos  studioslssimis  summa 
diligentia  sedificata,  penitus  indaglssem, 
non  fuit  qnin  luctuose  omnibus  in  lis, 
qnamvis  aUter  lande  dignisshnis,  hiatuni 
magni  momenti  perciperem.  Tunc,  nesdo 
quo  motn  superiore  Impnlsus,  aut  qua 
captus  dulcedfne  operis,  ad  eum  implen- 
dum  (Curtius  alter)  me  solemniter  devovi 
Nee  ab  isto  laborer  <aiMo»^  iropodto,  ab 
stinui  anteqnam  tractatulum  sufRcientet 
incoDcinnum  lingua  vemactila  perfeoeram. 
Inda,  Juveniliter  tumefactua,  et  barathn 
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Legenlis  ")  nosqaam  explorato,  me  com- 
'    )  quod  quasi  plaoenUi  pnefervidas 


(at  do  dicam)  nomines  ingnrgitarent  cre- 
AidL  Sed,  quom  huio  et  alio  bibUopol« 
MSS.  mea  anbinisisseni  et  nihil  solidina 
responidone  valde  negatira  in  Mnsttnm 
meom  retnlitsem,  horror  ingens  atqne 
niaerioordla,  ob  crassitodinem  Lamlwr- 
tianam  in  oerebria  homuncnlonim  istins 
moneria  ccdetti  quadam  ira  inflxam,  me 
invasare.  Extempio  roei  soliua  impensis 
libram  edere  decreri,  nihil  omnino  da- 
bitana  qain  "  Hondas  Sdentiflcus  *'  (at 
ainnt)  cramenam  meam  ampliter  repleret. 
Nullaro,  attamen,  ex  agro  illo  meo  parvalo 
sflgetem  demeamii,pnetergaadium  vacnnm 
b<me  de  Repablioa  mere«Hlt  Iste  panis 
meat  pretioeos  taper  aqoas  literariasiecu- 
lentas  prsfldenter  jactas,  qaasi  Harpyi- 
aram  qnarnndam  (sdlioet  bibliopolarum 
iRtorom  facinoroeorum  sapradiotonun)  tac- 
ta  randdns,  intra  perpancos  dies  mihi 
domam  rediit.  Et,  qaam  ipse  tali  victa 
ali  non  tolerarem,  primnm  in  mentem 
Tenit  pifltori  (typograpbo  nerope)  nihilo- 
mbios  solrendnm  esse.  Animam  non  id- 
droo  detnid,  imo  eqae  ao  paeri  navicnlas 
anas  penes  se  lino  retinent  (eo  at  e  recto 
earsa  delapeas  ad  ripam  retrahant),  sic 
ego  Arg6  meam  chartaceam  flnctibus  la- 
Iwrantem  a  qaadta  relleris  aurei»  ipse 
potioa  tonsus  pelleqoe  exutas,  mente  so- 
lida  revocavL  Metapboram  at  matero, 
boomaranifam  meam  a  scopo  aberrantem 
retraxiy  dam  mi^ore  Ti,  occasions  minis- 
tninte,  adversos  Fortanam  intorqaerem. 
Ast  imhi,  talia  Tolventi,  et.  sicat  Satamns 
iUe  wmiiofi6pot,  liberos  intellectfts  mei  de- 
pascere  fldenti,  casas  miserandns,  neo  an- 
tea  inaoditns,  sapervenit  Nam,  at  fernnt 
Scy^aa  pietatis  caosa  et  parrimonis,  va- 
rentes  snos  mortaos  deTorftsse,  sic  filius  nio 
mens  primogenitas,  Scythis  ipeis  minos 
mansaetoA,  patrem  rivam  totum  et  cal- 
eitrantem  exsorbere  enixas  est  Nee  ta- 
men  hao  de  caasa  sobolem  meam  esarien- 
tern  exheredavi.  Sed  famem  istam  pro 
▼alido  testimonio  ririlitatis  roborisqae 
potius  habai,  cibamque  ad  earn  satiandaro, 
salva  patema  mea  came,  petiL  Et  quia 
bilem  Ulam  scatnrientem  ad  tea  etiam  con- 
ooquendam  idoneam  esse  estimabam,  ande 
es  alienaro.  at  minoris  pretiL  haberem, 
drcnmspexi.  Rebtis  ita  se  nabentibns, 
ab  avancolo  meo  Johanna  Doolittle,  Ar- 
migero,  impetrari  at  pecanias  necessarias 
inppeditaret,  ne  opas  esset  mihi  aniversi- 
tatem  relinqaendt  anteqaam  ad  gradam 
primum  in  ardbns  pervenissem.  Tunc  ego, 
•alvnm  faoere  patronum  meam  muniflcam 
maxima  cupiens,  omnes  libros  prims  edi- 
Uonis  opens  mei  non  venditos  ima  ram 


privileglo  in  omne  »Tam  cjasdem  imprl- 
mendi  et  edendi  STanealo  meo  dicto  pig- 
neravi.  Ex  illo  die,  airo  lapide  notando, 
car»  Tociferantes  familial  singulis  amis 
cresoentis  eo  osqae  insaltabant  at  non- 
quam  tam  caram  pignas  e  vincnlis  istb 
aheneis  solvere  possem. 

Avancolo  vero  noper  mortoo,  qonm 
inter  alios  consangoineoa  testamenti  ^os 
lectionem  aodiendi  caosa  advenissem,  erec- 
tis  aoribos  verba  talia  seqoentia  acoepl : 
—  '*  Qoooiam  persoasom  habeo  meom  di- 
lectom  nepotem  Homerom,  longa  et  intl- 
ma  rerom  angustarom  domi  experientia, 
aptissimom  esse  qoi  divitias  toeator,  bene- 
ficenterqoe  ac  pnidenter  its  dirinis  credi- 
tis  otator,  -—  eigo,  motos  hisce  cogitatio- 
nibos,  exqoe  amore  meo  in  illom  magno, 
do,  legoqoe  nepoU  caro  meo  tupranomlna- 
to  omnea  singolaresqae  istas  poesessiones 
nee  ponderamles  neo  compotabilea  meas 
qoA  seaoontor,  scilicet :  qoingentos  libros 
qoos  mihi  pigneravit  dictns  Homeros,  anno 
lads  1792,  com  privilegio  edendi  et  repe- 
tendi  opos  istoa  *  sdentificum '  (qood  di- 
cant)  soom,  si  sic  elegerit.  Tamen  D.  0. 
M.  precor  ocolos  Homer!  nepotis  mei  ita 
aperiat  eomqoe  moveat-,  at  hbros  istos  in 
bibliotheca  onios  e  ploiimis  castellis  suis 
Hispaniensibos  toto  abscondat** 

His  verbis  (vix  credibilibns)  anditis, 
cor  meum  in  pectore  exsaltavit  Deinde, 
qooniam  tractatos  Anglice  scriptos  spem 
aoctorls  fefellerat.  qoippe  qoum  stadium 
Historia  Natoralis  in  Repoblica  nostra 
inter  factionis  strepitum  langoescat,  La- 
tine  versum  edere  statni.  et  eo  potius  quia 
nescio  qoomodo  disdpiina  adidemica  et 
doo  diplomata  proflciant,  nisi  qood  peritoft 
lingoarom  omnino  mortoaroni  (et  dam  ■ 
nandarom,  at  dicebat  iste  vwwpyot  Ooli- 
elmos  Cobbett)  nos  faciant. 

Et  mihi  adnoc  superstes  est  tota  ilia 
editio  prtma,  qaam  quasi  crepitacolum 
per  quoddentea  canines  dentibam  retineo. 


0PBRI8  SPECIMEN. 
(Ad  tumptum  JohannU  PJMttopkiU  ip«imiiu« 

12.  a  a  MiUiaHi,  WiLKm.  CamtM,  Ja- 
BL058X.    Pn^aniui,  DBsroHT. 

rUale  banoee  spedem  C!|f^op«R  Fibridos  vo- 
c$L  at  qni  dngalo  ocnio  ad  qaod  sni  interest 
dittinguitar.  Mdius  vero  Issacus  Cutis  nul- 
lum Inter  8.  milit  8.  que  Belaebul  (Fabric. 
168)  discrimen  esse  defendit] 

Habitat  dvltai  Americ  austral 

Aureis  Uneis  tplendldus ;  plemmqoe  tamen 
iordidus,  utpote  Unienas  valde  ftequentans, 
foetore  ■anguinis  alleetos.  Amat  quoqae  intu- 
per  septa  aprlcari,  neque  inde,  nisi  maxinm 
conatlone  detnidftar.  Candidatu$  eno  po)Mi- 
Uriter  TocatoiL    Opnt  rristam  qnant  prniiui' 
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ram  ostendit.  Pro  oibo  Taccam  pnblicun  cal- 
Ude  malget ;  abdomen  enormo ;  facultas  suctua 
hand  Ikcue  eatinundA.  Otioaua,  fatuoa ;  ferox 
nihiloniinua,  acmperque  dimicare  paratoa. 
Tortuoae  repit 

Capita  aaepe  maxinui  cum  cura  diaaecto,  ne 
IDud  radimentam  etiam  cerebri  commane  oni- 
nfboa  prope  inaectis  detegeov  poteram. 

Uiutm  de  hoc  8.  milit  rem  alngnlarem  notavi  ; 
nam  &  Guineena.  (Fabric.  143)  aervoa  facit.  et 
idcirco  a  multia  aamm*  in  rereresitia  habitua, 
quaai  acintillaa  rationia  paene  bunuxue  demon- 
Btrana. 


14.  &  a  CriiicMt,  Wilbub.  Zoihu,  Fabbia 
Pygminu^  Carlssn. 

(Stultiaaime  Johannea  Btijx  com  S.  punctata 
(Fabric.  04  - 109)  conftmdii  Spedmina  quam- 
plurinia  acratationl  microacopicn  aaldeel,  nim- 
quam  tamen  untun  oUa  indicia  pimea  d^jnaria 
proraoa  oetandentera  invent] 

PTKclpna  formidoloaua,  inaectatQaqoe,  in 
proxima  rima  anonyma  aeae  aJbaoondit,  vt,  «e^ 
creberrime  atridena    Ineptoa,  aemipes. 

Habitat  ubiqae  gentiom Tin  doco ;  nkion: 
aauiii  terebratione  indefeaaaMiillGana.  Cibtie 
Llbros  depaacit :  siccoa  prKcipacw 


MEUB(EUS-mPPONAX. 
THB 

IBiglotD    {lapera, 

EDITED, 

WITH    AN  INTRODUCTION,   NOTES,  GLOSSARY,   AND 
COPIOUS  INDEX, 

sv 

HOMER  WILBUR,  A,  M., 

PASTOK  OP  THE  rTKST  C>IUKC»  ]K  JAALAM,   AND  ( PfK^f ecTl VE)  ll£USe>  OF  MAITT 
UTVAJtV,    LEAKXEDV    AND  ^aSHTinC  SOaETlESi, 

{ftr  ^i^dck  tit  /djfv  165.) 


TIh  ploiighniiiQ*fl  wliittle,  or  (tie  invial  flute, 
"*    ■  rt  than  great  Apollo's  lute, 

Qt«arUt*s  MitMffms,  fi.  iL  K.  8. 


Maixaritas,  munde  porcine,  caldstt:  en,  tiliqaet  accipe. 

ymc.  Car,  FiLadPtA,  Ug.  %  i 


NOTE  TO  TITLE-PAGE. 


It  will  not  hAvo  escaped  tlie  atteoti7e 
eve,  that  I  have,  on  the  title-page,  omitted 
tnose  honorary  Appendagea  to  the  editorial 
name  which  not  onlv  add  greatly  to  tiie 
valae  of  every  book,  ont  whet  and  exacer- 
bate the  appetite  of  the  reader.  For  not 
only  does  he  surmise  that  an  honorary 
membership  of  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties implies  a  certain  amount  of  neces- 
sary distinction  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
of  such  decorations,  but  he  is  willing  to 
trust  himself  more  entirely  to  an  author 
who  writes  under  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  involving  the  reputation  of  such  bodies 
as  the  S.  Arehoeol,  Dahom.  or  the  Acad. 
Lit.  et  ScierU.  KamUchaiJU  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  eariy  editions  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  would  have  met  with 
more  rapid  and  general  acceptance,  but  for 
the  barrenness  of  their  respective  title- 
pages:  and  I  believe  that,  even  now,  a 
publisner  of  the  works  of  either  of  those 
justly  distinguished  men  would  find  his 
account  in  procuring  their  admission  to 
the  membership  of  learned  bodies  on  the 
Continent,  —  a  proceeding  no  whit  more 
incongruous  than  the  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment against  Socrates,  when  he  was  u- 
ready  more  than  twenty  centuries  beyond 
the  reach  of  antidotes,  and  when  his  mem- 
ory had  acquired  a  deserved  respectability. 
I  conceive  that  it  was  a  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  precaution  wnich  induced 
Mr.  Locke  to  st^Ie  himself  "Gent."  on 
the  title-page  of  his  Essay,  as  who  should 
say  to  his  readers  that  they  could  receive 
his  metaphysics  on  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Nevertheless,  findhfig  that,  without  de- 
scending to  a  smaller  size  of  type  than 
would  have  been  compatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  several  societies  to  be  named, 
I  could  not  compress  my  intended  list 
within  the  limits  of  a  singlo  page,  and 
thinldnff,  moreover,  that  the  act  would 
carry  with  it  an  air  of  decorous  modesty, 
I  have  chosen  to  take  the  reader  aside,  as 
it  were,  into  my  private  closet,  and  there 


ly  exhibit 
Which  I  already  possess^  but  also  lo  for- 
nish  him  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  those 
which  I  may,  without  undue  presumption, 
hope  for,  as  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man ambition  and  attainment  And  I  am 
the  rather  induced  to  this  tnm  the  fact 
that  my  name  has  been  unaccountably 
dropped  from  the  last  triennial  catalocue 
of  our  beloved  AUna  Mater.  Whether 
this  U  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of 
Latinizing  any  of  those  honorary  adjuncts 
(with  a  complete  list  of  which  I  took  care 
to  furnish  the  proper  persons  nearly  a 
year  beforehand),  or  whether  it  had  its 
origin  in  any  more  culpable  motives,  I 
foroear  to  consider  in  this  place,  the  mat- 
ter being  in  course  of  pamM  investiga- 
tion. But,  however  this  may  be,  I  felt 
the  omission  the  more  keenly,  as  I  had.  in 
expectation  of  the  new  catalogue,  enricned 
the  library  of  the  Jaalam  Athemeimi  with 
the  old  one  then  in  my  possession,  by 
which  means  it  has  come  about  that  my 
children  will  be  deprived  of  a  never- weary- 
ing winter-evening  s  amusement  in  looking 
out  the  name  of  their  parent  in  tliat  dis- 
tinguished roll.  Those  harmless  inno- 
cents had  at  least  committed  no but 

I  forbear,  having  intrusted  my  reflections 
and  animadversions  on  this  painful  topic 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  my  private  diary, 
intended  for  posthumous  publication.  I 
state  this  fact  here,  in  order  that  certain 
nameless  mdividnals.  who  are,  perhaps, 
overmuch  congratulating  themselves  upon 
my  silence,  may  know  that  a  rod  is  in 
pickle  whidi  the  vigorous  hand  of  a  justly 
incensed  posterity  will  apply  to  their 
memories. 

The  careful  reader  will  note  that,  in 
the  list  which  I  have  prepared.  I  have 
included  the  names  of  several  Cisatlantic 
societies  to  which  a  place  is  not  commonly 
assigned  in  processions  of  this  nature,  i 
have  ventured  to  do  this,  not  only  to  en- 
courage native  ambition  and  genius,  but 
also  because  1  have  never  b^n  able  to 
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perodTe  in  whai  vnj  dktanoe  (unlets  we 
tnppoee  them  at  the  end  of  a  lever)  conld 
increase  the  weight  of  learned  bodies.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  extend  my  re- 
searches among  such  stuffed  specimens  as 
oceasionallj  rMch  America,  I  have  dis- 
covered no  generic  difference  between  the 
antipodal  Fogmm  Jajxmicum  and  the  F. 
Ameriea$ium  snflBdently  common  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  Yet,  with 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  popular  be- 
lief that  mstinctions  of  this  sort  are  en- 
hanced in  value  by  every  additional  mile 
they  travel,  I  have  intermixed  the  names 
of  some  tolerably  distant  literary  and  oth- 
er associations  vdth  the  rest 

I  add  here,  also,  an  advertisement, 
which,  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily 
understood  by  those  persons  especially 
interested  therein,  I  have  written  in  that 
curtailed  and  otherwise  maltreated  canine 
Latin,  to  the  writing  and  reading  of  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

Omhib.  pbb  tot.  Obb.  TntBAR. 
Catalog.  Agadkm.  Edd. 

Minim,  gent,  diplom.  ab  indytiss.  acad. 
vest  orans,  vir.  nonorand.  operodss.,  at 
soL  ut  seiat  quant  gloi*-  nom.  meum 
(dipL  fort  oonoess.)  catal.  vest  temp, 
futur.  affer.,  ilL  subjec,  addit  omnib. 
UtuL  honorar.  qu.  sdh.  non  tant  opt 
quam  probab^jmt 

BiiL  If  at  JaaL 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Whut,  more  than  three  years 

'  pariahioner.  Mr. 

came  to  me  and  submitted  to  my 


talented  y< 


B  affo,  my 
•.  Mglow, 
y  animad- 


versions the  first  of  his  poems  which  he 
intended  to  commit  to  the  more  hazardous 
trial  of  a  dty  newspaper,  it  never  so  much 
as  entered  mv  imagination  to  conceive  that 
his  productions  would  ever  be  gathered 
into  a  fair  Tolume.  and  ushered  into  the 
august  presence  of  the  reading  public  by 
myself.  So  little  are  we  short-sighted 
mortals  able  to  predict  the  event  1  1  con- 
fess that  there  is  to  me  a  miite  new  satis- 
faction in  being  assodatea  (thonsh  only 
as  sleeping  partner)  in  a  book  which  can 
stand  by  itself  in  an  independent  unity  on 
the  shelves  of  libraries.  For  there  is  always 
this  drawback  from  the  pleasure  of  print- 
ing «  sermon,  that,  whereas  the  oneasy 
stomach  of  this  generation  will  not  bear 
a  discourse  long  enough  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  those  religious  and  sooly- 
minded  children  (those  Samuels,  if  I  may 
call  them  so)  of  the  brain  must  at  first  lie 
buried  in  an  undistinguished  heap,  and 
then  get  such  resurrection  as  is  vouchsafed 
to  them,  mummy- wrapped  with  a  score 
of  others  in  a  cheap  binmns,  with  no  other 
mark  of  distinction  than  Uie  word  "  Mis- 
cdUtneouB  "  printed  upon  the  back.  Far 
be  it  from  mo  to  claim  anv  credit  for  the 
quite  imexpected  popudarity  which  I  am 
pleased  to  find  these  bucolic  strains  have 
attained  unto.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am 
measurably  free  from  the  itch  of  vanity ; 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  was 
not  backward  to  recogpize  in  them  a  cer- 
tain wild,  puckery,  acidulous  (sometimes 
even  veiling  toward  that  point  which,  in 
our  rustic  phrase,  is  termed  ahut-tye) 
flavor,  not  wholly  unpleasinff,  nor  un- 
wholesome, to  palates  cloyecf  with  the 
sugariness  of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit 
It  may  be,  also,  that  some  touches  of  my 
own,  here  and  tnere,  may  have  led  to  their 
wider  acceptance,  albeit  solely  from  my 
larger  experience  of  literature  and  author- 
ship.* 

*  The  reader  curious  in  such  matterB  may 
rs(to  (if  he  can  tfnd  them)  to  '*A  aermon 

Kiached   on   tlie  Anniversary  of  the   Dark 
7,"  "An  Artillery  ElectioD  Benaon."  "A 


I  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  discourage  Mr. 
Biglow's  attempts,  as  knowing  that  the 
deore  to  poetise  is  one  of  the  diseases 
naturally  incident  to  adolescence,  whiclL 
if  the  fitting  remedies  be  not  at  once  and 
with  a  bold  hand  applied,  may  become 
chronic,  and  render  one,  who  might  else 
have  become  in  due  time  an  oraament  of 
the  aodal  circle,  a  painful  object  even  to 
nearest  friends  and  relatives.  But  think- 
ing, on  a  further  experience,  that  there 
was  a  germ  of  promise  in  him  which  re- 
quired only  culture  and  the  puUinff  up  of 
weeds  from  around  it,  I  thoo^t  it  best  to 
set  before  him  the  acknowledged  examples 
of  English  composition  in  verse,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  natural  emulation.  With  this 
view,  I  accordinffi  V  lent  him  some  volumes 
of  Pope  and  Qolasmith,  to  the  assiduous 
stud  V  of  which  he  promised  to  derote  his 
evenings.  Not  loujg  afterward,  he  brouffht 
me  some  verses  written  upon  that  model, 
a  specimen  of  which  I  subjoin,  having 
changed  some  phrases  of  less  cEiegancy, 
and  a  few  rhymes  objectionable  to  the  cul- 
tivated ear.  The  poem  consisted  of  child- 
ish reminiscences,  and  the  sketches  which 
follow  will  not  seem  destitute  of  truth  to 
those  whose  fortunate  education  began  in 
a  country  village.  And,  fiist,  let  us  hang 
up  his  charcoal  portrait  of  the  school- 
dame. 

"  Propped  on  the  marsh,  a  dwellins  now,  I  sea 
The  humble  school-hoose  of  my  A.  B,  G. 
Where  weU-drOled  urchins,  each  behind  his 

tire. 
Waited  in  ranks  the  wished  command  to  tx% 
Then  all  together,  when  the  signal  came. 
Discharged  their  aAt  ate  against  the  dame. 
Daughter  of  Danaos.  who  could  dalbr  pour 
In  troacheroos  pipkins  her  Pierian  store. 
She,  mid  the  volleyed  learning  firm  and  calsn, 
Patted  the  fUrloughed  ferule  on  her  pahn. 
And,  to  our  wonder,  could  divine  at  onoe 
Who  flashed  the  pan,  and  who  was  downright 
dunce. 
"  There  young  Devotion  learned  to  climb  with 
ease 
The  snarly  Umbs  of  Scripture  fhrnily-treesL 
And  he  was  most  commended  and  admired 

Discourse  on  the  Late  Bclipee,"  "Dorcas,  s 
Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Madam  Sub< 
mit  Tidd.  Relict  of  the  late  Experience  Tidd, 
Esq..**  Lc.^  &a 
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Wlio  looiMft  to  tlM  topmoft  twif  penplred ; 
Bteh  name  wtt  called  at  many  yaiiooa  wayii 
▲■  pleased  the  readff'a  ear  on  dUferent  daya, 
80  that  the  weather,  or  the  femla'a  stlnga, 
Colda  in  th«  head,  or  fifty  other  thlnn, 
Tkanaformed  the  helpleaa  Hebrew  thrice  a 

week 
To  gottoral  Ftqaoi  or  resoimding  Greek, 
The  vihrant  aooent  akipplng  here  and  there, 
Joat  aa  it  pleaaed  invenuon  or  deepalr ; 
No  controveraialHebraiat  was  the  Dame ; 
With  or  withovt  the  poInU  pleaaed  her  the 


If  any  tyro  Ibtrnd  a  name  too  toui^, 

And  looked  at  her,  pride  ftnniahed  skill 

enouflh; 
She  nenred  her  Urynx  tor  the  desperate  thins, 
And  cleared  the  flYe-barred  syUablea  at  a 

spnng. 

'Ah,  dear  old  ttmea  1  there  once  it  was  my 

hap, 
Psrohed  on  a  stool,  to  wear  the  long-eared 

cap; 
nom  books  degraded,  there  I  sat  at  ease, 
A  drooe,  the  oott  of  oompolsory  bees ; 
Bewaids  of  merit,  too,  fbil  many  a  time, 
Bach  with  ita  woodcnt  and  its  moral  rhyme, 
Andpieroedhalf-dollan  hong  on  ribbons  gay 
AboQt  my  neck— to  be  reatorsd  next  day, 
I  carried  nome,  rewards  as  shining  then 
As  those  which  deck  the  ttfeioiv  pains  of  men. 
Mors  soUd  than  the  redemandea  praiae 
With  which  the  world  beribboos  later  days. 


How  did  itgndnate  with  a  courtly  ease 
The  whole  long  scale  of  eodal  diflinenoes, 
Tet  ao  gare  each  hia  measure  ronninc  o'er. 
None  thonglit  his  own  waa  less,  his  neighbor's 


"Ah,  dear  old  times  1  how  bristly  ts  return  I 
How,  rubbed  afresh,  your  phosphor  traces 

bum  t 
The  ramble  schoohrard  throo^  dewspark- 

Ung  meads 
The  willow'wsnds  tamed  Ctaiderella  steeds 
The  impromptn  pinbsot  hook,  the  de^  re- 


O'er  the  chanoe-captored  minnow's  inohlong 

The  poekfl*il  plethoric  with  marbles  round. 
That  still  a  space  tor  ball  and  pegtop  tound, 
Ncr  satiate  yet»  could  manage  to  confine 
Horse^estauts,    flagroot,  and  the   kite's 

wound  twine, 
Hay,  like  the  prophet's  carpet  could  take  In, 
Buarfl^ng  st&l,  the  popgun  s  magaslne ; 
The  dEraer  carried  in  ^  ami^tin  pail. 
Shared  with  aome  dog;  whoee  moat  beseech- 
ing tafl 
And  drlnptng  tongue  end  esger  eszs  belied 
The  assumed  indiinrence  of  csnine  pride ; 
The  caper  homeward,  shortened  if  the  cart 
Of  Neighbor  Fomeroy,  trundling  from  the 

mart* 
O'ertook  me,  —then,  tranalated  to  the  aeat 
I  praised  the  steed,  how  stanch  he  was  and 

While  the  blutr  ikraier,  with  superior  grin, 
Biplsined  where  horses  should  be  thick, 

where  thin. 
And  warned  me  Coke  he  always  had  In  store) 
to  shun  a  beam  that  tour  white  stockings 


Whst  a  fine  natural  oourtesy  was  his  I 

His  nod  was  pleasure,  and  his  ftdlbow  bliss ; 

How  did  his  weU-thumbed  hat,  with  ardor 

lis  curve  Jecorons  to  each  rank  adapti 


Old  t]jnee  acknowledged  lieath  the  thread- 

bare  blnel 
Dropped  at  the  comer  of  the  embowered  lane, 
Whistling  I  wade  the  knee-deep  lesrea  again. 
While  eager  Argus,  who  has  missed  all  day 
The  sharer  of  Us  oondeecending  play. 
Comea  leaping  onward  with  a  bark  elate 
And  boisterous  tail  to  greet  me  at  the  gate ; 
That  I  was  trae  in  abeence  to  our  love 
Let  the  thick  dog's-ears  in  my  primer  proTBL** 

I  add  only  one  farther  extract,  which 
will  poesest  a  melancholT  interest  to  all 
such  as  have  endeavored  to  glean  the  ma- 
terials  of  revolutionary  history  tnm  the 
lipe  of  afled  persons,  who  took  a  part  in 
the  actou  maUnff  01  it,  and,  flndmg  the 
mannfactare  profitable,  oontinoed  the  sup- 
ply in  an  adequate  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand. 

"  Old  Joe  is  gonsb  who  mw  hot  Percy  goad 
Hia  slow  srtillery  up  the  Concord  road, 
A  tale  which  grew  in  wonder,  veer  by  year. 
As,  eveiy  time  he  told  itk  Joe  drew  near 
To  the  main  fight,  tin.  toded  and  grown  gray. 
The  original  scene  to  bolder  tinta  gave  way : 
Then  Joe  had  heard  the  toe's  scired  double- 
quick 
Beat  on  stove  drum  with  one  uncsptured 

stick. 
And,  ere  death  came  the  lengthening  tale  to 

k>p, 
Himeelf  had  fired,  and  seen  a  rsd-ooat  drop ; 
Had  Joe  lived  long  enouj^  that  yr*"KHfig 

fight 
Had  aquared  more  nearly  with  his  sense  of 

And  vanqimhed  Percy,  to  oom^ete  the  tsle, 
Had  hammsrsd  stone  for  Uto  inOoiioord  JsJL' 

I  do  not  know  that  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts ought  not  to  be  called  my  own 
rather  than  Mr.  Bislow's,  as,  indeed,  he 
maintained  stoutly  wat  my  file  had  left 
nothing  of  his  in  them.  I  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  felt  entitled  to  take  so  great 
Ubertlee  with  them,  had  I  not  more  than 
suspected  an  hereditary  vein  of  poetry  in 
myself  a  very  near  ancestor  having  writ- 
ten a  Latin  poem  in  the  Harvard  CmUula* 
Ho  on  the  accession  of  Oeorse  the  lldnL 
Sufilce  it  to  say.  that>  whethuBr  not  satis- 
fled  with  such  limited  i^probation  as  I 
oonld  consdentionsly  bestow,  or  ftrom  a 
sense  of  natural  inaptitudcL  certain  it  is 
that  my  yonnff  friend  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  any  further  essays  in  this  kind. 
He  affirmed  that  it  was  to  him  like  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue,  —that  Mr.  Pope's 
T€srsification  was  like  the  regular  lleking 
of  one  of  Wlllaid's  clocks^  m  whieh  one 
could  fancy,  after  long  list«&in^f  §  ^rtftlA 
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kind  of  rhythm  or  tune,  but  whiczi  yet 
WM  only  a  poverty-rtricken  tick,  tick,  af- 
ter all,  — and  that  he  had  never  teen  a 
sweet-water  on  a  treUia  growing  ao  fairly, 
or  in  forms  ao  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  a  fox- 
grape  over  a  scnib-otdk  in  a  swamp.  He 
addiMl  I  know  not  what,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sweet-water  would  only  be  the  more 
disfigured  by  having  its  leaves  starched 
and  ironed  out,  ana  that  Pe^Ksus  (so  he 
called  him)  hardly  looked  right  with  his 
mane  and  toil  in  curl-papers.  These  and 
other  such  opinions  I  did  not  long  strive 
to  eradicate,  attributing  them  rather  to  a 
defective  education  and  senses  untuned  by 
too  Ions  familiarity  with  purely  natural  ob- 
jects, than  to  a  perverted  moral  sense.  I 
was  the  more  inclined  to  this  leniency  since 
sufficient  evidence  was  not  to  seek,  that 
his  verses,  as  wanting  as  they  certainly 
were  in  classic  polish  and  point,  had  some- 
how taken  hold  of  the  public  ear  in  a  sur- 
prising manner.  So.  only  setting  him  right 
as  to  the  Quantity  of  the  proper  name  Pega- 
sus. I  left  nim  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  nat- 
ural genius. 

Yet  could  I  not  surrender  him  wholly 
to  the  tutelage  of  the  pagan  (which,  lit- 
erally interpreted,  signifies  village)  muse 
without  yet  a  furtner  effort  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  to  this  end  I  resolved  that  what- 
ever of  poetic  lire  yet  burned  in  myself,  ! 
aided  by  the  assiduous  bellows  of  correct  j 
models,  should  be  put  in  requisition.    Ac- 1 
cordingly,  when  my  ingenious  young  par- 1 
ishioner  brought  to  mjr  study  a  copy  of , 
verses  which  ne  had  written  touching  the  i 
acquisition  of  territory  resulting  from  the  < 
Mexican  war,  an<l  the  folly  of  leaving  the  : 
question  of  slavery  or  freedom  to  the  ad-  j 
Judication  of  chance,  I  did  myself  indite 
a  short  fable  or  apologue  after  the  man- 
ner of  Gay  and  Prior,  to  the  end  that  he 
misht  see  how  easily  even  such  subjects 
as  ne  treated  of  were  capable  of  a  more 
refined  style  and  more  elegant  expression. 
Mr.  Biglow*8  production  was  as  follows  :~ 

THE  TWO  OUNNERa 


Two  fellers,  Isrel  named  and  Joe, 
One  Snndy  momln'  'greed  to  go 
Agunnin'  soon'z  the  bells  wuz  done 
And  meetin'  flnaUv  begnn, 
So'st  no  one  would  nt  oe  about 
Tlier  Sabbath-breakln'  to  spy  out 

Joe  did  nt  want  to  go  a  mite ; 

He  felt  ez  though  t  wamt  skeercely  right, 

But.  when  his  doubts  he  went  te  speak  on, 

Isrcl  he  up  and  called  him  Deacon, 

An'  kep'  apokin'  tvai  like  sin 

An*  then  arubbf n'  on  it  in. 

Till  Joe,  less  skeered  o'  doin'  wrong 

Than  bein'  laughed  at,  went  along. 


Fast  noontime  they  went  tiampfai*  roonA 

Au'  nary  thing  to  pop  at  found, 

TiU,  flirty  Ured  o'  their  spree. 

They  leaned  their  guns  sipn  a  tree. 

An' Jest  ex  they  wux  settm'  down 

To  take  their  noonin',  Joe  looked  itmn' 

And  see  (icrost  lots  in  a  pond 

That  wam't  mor  'n  twenty  rod  beyondX 

A  goose  that  on  the  water  sot 

£z  ef  awaitin'  to  be  shot 

Isrel  he  ups  and  grshs  his  gun ; 

Sex  he,  "  By  ginger,  here 's  some  ftin  I" 

"  Don't  fire,"  sex  Joe,  "  it  aint  no  use. 

That's  Deacon  Peleg's  tame  wa'-gooae" : 

Seys  Isrel,  '*  I  don't  care  a  cent 

I  "ve  sighted  an'  I  'U  let  her  went" ; 

Bang  I  went  qneen's-ana,  ole  gander  floppwt 

His  wings  a  siwll,  an'  quorked,  an'  dropped. 

»es  Joe,  "  I  would  nt  ha'  been  hired 
At  that  poor  crttter  to  ha'  flred« 
But  sence  it 's  clean  sin  up  the  ghost, 
We'U  hev  the  taUestUnd  o'  roast ; 
I  guess  our  waistbands  11  be  tight 
'^re  it  comes  ten  o'clock  temigfat" 

"  I  wont  agree  to  no  such  bender," 
Sex  Isrel  :^keep  it  teU  it 's  tender : 
T  aint  wutli  a  snap  afore  it's  ripei" 
Ses  Joe.  '*  I  'd  jest  ex  Uves  eat  tripe ; 
You  air  a  buster  ter  suppose 
I  'd  eat  what  makes  me  hoi'  my  nose  I  * 

So  they  disputed  to  an'  fh> 
Till  cunnin^  Isrel  ses  to  Joe, 
"  Don't  le's  stay  here  an'  pUiy  the  fool, 
Le's  wait  till  both  on  us  fit  cool. 
Jest  for  a  day  or  two  le's  nide  it 
An'  then  toss  up  an'  so  decide  it" 
"  Agreed  I "  ses  Joe,  an'  so  th«r  dkl. 
An'  the  ole  goose  wus  safely  hid. 

Now  t  was  the  hottest  Mnd  o'  weather. 
An'  when  at  last  they  come  together. 
It  dkLn't  signify  which  won, 
Fer  an  the  mischief  hed  been  done : 
The  goose  wus  there,  but,  for  his  soul. 
Joe  would  nt  ha'  tetched  it  with  a  pole : 
But  Isrel  kind  o'  liked  the  smen  on  t 
An'  made  kU  dinner  very  well  on  t. 

My  own  humble  attempt  was  in  mannei 
and  form  following,  and  1  print  it  here,  1 
sincerely  trust,  out  of  no  vainglory,  but 
solely  with  the  hope  of  doing  good. 

LBAYINQ  THB  MATTER  OPEN. 

A  TALE. 
BY  HOMER  WILBUm,   A.  M. 

Two  brothers  onoe,  an  ill-matohed  pair. 
Together  dwelt  (no  matter  whereX 
To  whom  an  Uncle  8am,  or  some  one, 
Had  left  a  house  and  form  in  common. 
The  two  in  principles  and  habits 
Were  diflTerent  as  rats  foom  rabbits : 
Stout  Ftrmer  North,  with  frugal  ears, 
LoUd  up  provision  for  his  heir. 
Not  scorning  with  hard  sun-browned  hands 
To  scrape  ocqii^tance  with  his  lauds : 
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WbAtew  ^iifag  he  had  to  do 

He  did.  and  made  it  pay  him,  too ; 

H«  aokl  bit  waato  itooe  by  tbe  pound, 

Hia  dxaina  made  water-wheela  spin  round, 

Hia  Ice  in  aommer-time  he  aold, 

Hia  wood  brooght  proUt  when  t  waa  cold. 

He  dug  and  delved  flrom  morn  till  nl^dlit, 

Strove  to  make  profit  aquare  with  ridit, 

Lived  on  hia  meana,  cut  no  great  daah. 

And  paid  hia  dehta  in  honeat  eaah. 

On  tother  hand,  hia  brother  Sonth 

Livwl  very  mticii  ftota  hand  to  nynith. 

Plnyi^d  ^vnti^nj^ii,  uu.nie<d  Jaitity  handa, 

Borrowed  North  h  looiicj-  no  his  Unda, 

And  cuUed  bis  nioriOa  and  his  i^rmiam 

FVom  43«>ck  pilj,  bdi-rtxf  nvs.  taUXM,  and  raoea ; 

Bla  sole  worlt  in  tli«  faniiju|  ILnft 

Wu  keeping  drov«8  of  Icjag-lugged  awine, 

Whkl^  brought  ereat  botheti  ^nd  eocpenaea 

Tti  North  in  Jogktng  alia-  JbacM. 

And,  wbon  tlic^'  Ikappeoed  to  break  throng, 

Co«t  him  both  time  obd  tem|ier  too. 

For  South  tnfiattd  It  was  ^\lil}Ci. 

H^ft  ought  to  drive  them  home  n^Eq, 

And  ^rth  DDiiveiited  to  Ut«  work 

Bec&tlwb  be  loved  to  buy  cheitp  pork. 

MeanwhUe,  Sooth'a  awfne  faioreaaing  Ikat, 
Hia  Cum  became  too  amall  at  laat ; 
80,  having  thought  the  matter  over. 
And  foeling  bound  to  live  in  dover 
And  never  pay  the  clover'a  worth. 
Be  aaid  one  day  to  Brother  North :~ 

"Oar  Ihmiliea  aie  both  increaaing. 
And,  thoo^  we  labor  without  oeaaing; 
Oar  produce  aoon  will  be  too  acant 
To  keep  our  children  out  of  want : 
They  who  wiah  Ibrtune  to  be  laating 
Muat  be  both  prudent  and  fiorecaatug : 
We  aoon  ahall  need  more  land ;  a  lot 
I  know,  that  cheaply  can  be  bo*t ; 
Ton  lend  the  eaah.  1 11  buy  the  acrea. 
And  well  be  equally  partakera.** 

Poor  North,  whoae  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
Gave  him  a  hankaring  after  mud, 
17avered  a  moment  then  oonaented. 
And,  when  the  oaah  w^  paid,  repented ; 
To  make  tbe  new  land  worth  a  pin, 
Thouflht  he,  it  mua^  be  all  iteiced  in, 
For.  if  Bonth'a  fwine  onee  mt  the  run  on  *t 
No  kind  of  Iteming  can  be  done  on  *t ; 
If  thAt  dont  auit  Qie  other  aide, 
Tia  beat  we  initantly  divide 

Bui  aomehow  South  oould  ne'er  incline 
Thia  way  or  that  to  run  the  line. 
And  alwaya  found  aome  new  pretence 
Xvalnat  aetting  the  diviaion  fisnce ; 
Atlaatheaidd:— 

"  For  peace'a  aake, 
Libenl  conoeaaiona  I  will  make ; 
Though  I  believe,  upon  my  aoul, 
I  've  a  Juat  title  to  the  whole, 
I  Tl  make  an  oflter  which  I  call 
OenYoua,  —  well  have  no  fsnce  at  all; 
Then  both  of  ua,  whene'er  we  chooae. 
Can  take  what  part  we  want  to  uae ; 
If  you  ahould  onanoe  to  need  it  flrat. 
Pick  you  the  beat,  111  take  tbe  wont" 


"  Acreed !"  cried  North ;  thought  he,  ThU  fidl 
WiSr  wheat  and  rye  1 11  aow  it  all ; 
In  that  way  I  ihall  get  the  atari, 
And  South  may  whiatle  for  hia  part 
80  thought,  ao  done,  the  field  waa  aown. 
And,  winter  having  come  and  gone. 
Sly  North  walkedbllthely  forth  to apy. 
The  progieaa  of  hia  wheat  and  lye : 
Heavena,  what  a  eight  1  hia  brother'a  awine 
Had  aaked  themaelvea  all  out  to  dine ; 
Such  grunting,  munching,  rooting,  ahoving. 
The  aoil  aeemed  all  alive  and  moving. 
Aa  for  hia  orain,  auch  work  they'd  miade  on  t. 
He  coukl  n  t  apy  a  aingle  blade  on 't 

Off  in  a  rage  he  mahed  to  South, 

**My   wheat  and    rye"  — grief  choked   hit 

mouth; 
"  Pray  don't  mind  me,"  aaid  South,  "  but  plant 
All  of  the  new  land  that  you  want " ; 
"  Tea,  but  your  hoga,"  cried  North ; 

"The  grain 
Wont  hurt  them,"  anawered  South  again ; 
"  But  they  deatroy  my  crop  "  ; 

" No  doubt; 
T  ia  fortunate  you  "ve  found  it  out ; 
Miafortunee  teaoh,  and  oiilv  they, 
Tou  muat  not  aow  it  in  their  way  " : 
"Nay.  you,"  aaya  North,  "muat  keep  them 

out"; 
'*  Did  I  create  them  with  a  anoui  f  " 
Aaked  South  demurely  ;  "  as  agreed. 
The  land  ia  open  to  your  aeed. 
And  would  you  fldn  nrevent  my  pigs 
From  running  there  their  harmleas  rigif 
God  knowa  I  view  thia  oompromiae 
With  not  the  moat  approving  eyea ; 
I  gave  up  my  unqueationed  rinita 
For  aake  of  quiet  daya  and  nignta ; 
I  offered  then,  yon  know 't  ia  true. 
To  cut  the  piece  of  land  in  two." 
"  Then  cut  it  now,"  growla  North ; 

"Abate 
Tour  heat,"  save  South,  "  *t  ia  now  too  late ; 
I  offered  you  the  roclcy  comer. 
But  you,  of  your  own  good  the  aooraer, 
Ref^iaed  to  take  it :  I  am  aorry : 
No  doubt  you  might  have  found  a  quany, 
Perhana  a  gold-mine,  for  aught  I  know. 
Containing  heape  of  native  rhino ; 
You  can't  expect  me  to  reaigu 
MyrighU"— 

"  But  where,"  quoth  North,  "  are  mine  f  ■ 
Your  righta,"  aaya  tother,  "  well,  that  'a  fimny, 
/  bought  the  Umd"  — 

"  7  paid  the  money  " ; 
"  That,"  anawered  South,  "  ia  fh>m  the  points 
The  ownerahip,  you  11  grant,  ia  Joint ; 
I  "m  aura  ray  only  hope  and  trust  ia 
Not  law  ao  mudh  aa  abatract  Juatice, 
Though,  you  remember,  twas  agreed 
That  ao  and  ao  — oonsnlt  the  deed ; 
Oljectiona  now  are  out  of  date. 
They  might  have  anawered  once,  but  Fate 
Quashea  them  at  tlie  point  we  've  got  to ; 
Obtta  prineifiis.  that^a  my  motto. 
So  aaying.  South  began  to  whistle 
And  looked  aa  obatinate  as  gristle. 
While  North  went  homewaid,  each  brown  paw 
Clenched  like  a  knot  of  natural  law. 
And  all  the  while,  in  either  ear. 
Heard  aomathing  olioldng  wondrous  cleaA 
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To  tvni  DOW  to  otlMr  matten,  there  are 
two  things  upon  which  it  wonld  seem  fitting 
to  dilate  somewhat  more  largely  in  this 
place. — the  Yankee  character  and  the  Yan- 
kee dialect  And,  first,  of  the  Yankee  char- 
acter, which  has  wanted  neither  open  ma- 
ligners,  nor  even  more  dangerous  enemies 
in  the  persons  of  those  unskilful  painters 
who  have  giren  to  it  that  hardness,  aqgn- 
laritr,  ana  want  of  proper  perspective, 
whicn,  in  truth,  belonged,  not  to  their 
subject,  but  to  their  own  niggard  and  un- 
ikilful  pencil 

New  England  was  not  so  much  the  col- 
ony of  a  mother  country,  as  a  Hagar  driven 
forth  into  the  wilderness.  The  little  self- 
exiled  band  which  came  hither  in  1620 
came,  not  to  seek  gold,  but  to  found  a 
democracy.  They  came  that  they  might 
have  the  privilege  to  work  and  pray,  to  sit 
upon  ham  benches  and  listen  to  painful 
preachers  as  long  as  they  would,  yea,  even 
unto  thirty-seventhly,  if  the  spirit  so 
willed  it  And  surely,  if  the  Greek  might 
boast  his  Thermopyue,  where  three  hun- 
dred men  fell  in  resisting  the  Persian,  we 
may  well  be  proud  of  our  Plymouth  Rock, 
where  a  hanaful  of  men.  women,  and  ehU- 
dren  not  merely  faced,  but  vanquished, 
winter,  famine,  thewUdemess,  and  the  yet 
more  invincible  «^oe  that  drew  tliem  back 
to  the  green  island  far  away.  These  found 
no  lotus  growing  upon  the  surly  shore,  the 
taste  of  which  could  make  them  foiget 
their  little  native  Ithaca  ;  nor  were  they  so 
wanting  to  themselves  in  faith  as  to  bum 
thdr  ship,  but  could  see  tlie  fair  west-wind 
belly  the  homeward  sail,  and  then  turn 
unrepining  to  grapple  with  the  terrible 
Unknown. 

As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy 
ezodists  had  to  fortress  themselves  against. 
80  it  is  little  wonder  if  that  traditional 
feud  is  long  in  wearing  out  of  the  stock. 
The  wounds  of  the  old  warfare  were  long 
a-healing,  and  an  east-wind  of  hard  times 
puts  a  new  ache  into  every  one  of  theuL 
Thrift  was  the  first  lesson  in  their  horn- 
book, pointed  out,  letter  after  letter,  by  tJie 
lean  finger  of  the  hard  sehooUnistress,  Ne- 
cessity. Neither  were  those  plump,  rosy- 
gilled  Englishmen  that  came  hither,  but  a 
hard-facea,  atrabilious,  earnest-eyed  race, 
stur  from  long  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in 

Srayer,  and  who  had  taught  Satan  to 
read  the  new  Puritan  hug.  Add  two 
hundred  years*  influence  of  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure,  with  its  necessarv  result  of 
idiosyncrasies,  and  we  have  the  present 
Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half-master  of 
all  trades,  inventive  in  all  out  the  beauti- 
ful, fall  of  shifts,  not  vet  capable  of  oom- 
fort,  armed  at  all  points  against  the  old 


enemy  Hunger,  loonnimoiis.  good  at 
patching,  not  so  careral  for  wnat  is  best 
as  for  what  wiU  do,  with  a  olasp  to  hit 
purse  and  a  button  to  his  podEet,  not 
skiUed  to  build  against  Time,  as  in  (dd 
countries,  but  against  sore-prening  Need, 
accustomed  to  move  the  worid  with  no 
vov  riw  but  his  own  two  feet,  and  no  lever 
but  his  own  k>nff  forecast  A  strange 
hybrid,  indeed^  oud  drcumstanoe  beget 
here  in  the  New  World,  upon  the  old 
Puritan  stock,  and  the  esrth  never  before 
saw  such  mystic-practicalism,  such  nig- 
gard-geniality, such  calculating-fanatidsm, 
such  cast-iron-enthusiasm,  sucn  sour-faoed- 
humor,  such  doae-flsted-^eroeity.  TUi 
new  OrtKtUus  emriem  will  make  a  living 
out  of  anything.  He  will  invent  new 
trades  as  well  as  tools.  His  brain  is  his 
capital,  and  he  will  get  education  at  all 
risks.  Put  him  on  Juan  Femandes,  and 
he  would  mi^e  a  spelling-book  first,  and  a 
salt-pan  afterwarcL  In  codum,  Jusaeris^ 
ibit,  —  or  the  other  way  dther.  —  it  is  all 
one,  so  anything  is  to  be  got  oy  it  Yet, 
after  all,  thin,  speculative  Jonathan  is 
more  like  the  Kiaiishman  of  two  oenturiea 
ago  than  John  Bull  himsdf  is.  He  has 
lost  somewhat  in  solidity,  has  become  flu- 
ent and  adaptable,  but  more  of  the  oricd- 
nal  groundwork  oi  character  remains.  He 
feels  more  at  home  with  Fulke  Greville, 
Herbert  of  CSierbury,  Quaries,  George  Her- 
bert, and  Browne,  than  with  his  modem 
English  cousins.  He  is  nearer  than  John, 
by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  to  Naseby, 
Marston  Moor,  Worcester,  and  the  time 
when,  if  ever,  there  were  true  Englishmen. 
John  Bull  has  suffered  the  idea  of  the 
Invisible  to  be  very  much  fattened  out  of 
him.  Jonathan  is  conscious  still  that  he 
lives  in  the  world  of  the  Unseen  as  well  as 
of  the  Seen.  To  move  John  you  must 
make  your  fulcrum  of  solid  beef  and  pud- 
ding ;  an  abstract  kiea  will  do  for  Jona- 
than. 

%•  TO  THE  INDULGENT  READER 

Mt  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbor,  havhis  been 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  iuness,  before 
this  Introduction  hsd  psssed  thropah  the  press, 
and  being  incapadtated  for  all  literair  exei^ 
tion,  sent  to  me  his  notes,  memoranda,  ftc, 
and  requested  me  to  fkshion  them  into  some 
shape  more  Attlng  for  the  genersl  eye.  This, 
owing  to  the  fhigmentary  and  disjointed  state 
of  his  manuscript,  I  have  felt  wholly  unable  to 
do ;  yet,  being  unwilling  that  the  reader  should 
be  deprived  of  such  parts  of  his  lucubrations  ss 
seemed  more  finished,  and  not  well  discerning 
how  to  segregate  these  ftom  the  rest  I  have 
conduded  to  send  them  all  to  the  press  pre> 
cisely  as  they  are.       Columbus  Ntc. 

Pattor  tuf  a  Churtk  in  Bungtown  Comtr 
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It  remaina  to  speak  of  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect And,  flrst,  It  may  be  premised,  in  a 
general  way,  that  any  one  much  read  in 
the  wiitinn  of  the  early  colonists  need 
not  be  told  that  the  far  greater  share  of 
,the  words  and  phrases  now  esteemed  pe- 
'coliar  to  New  England,  and  local  there, 
were  broiu^t  fh>m  the  mother  coimtry. 
A.  person  nmiliar  with  the  dialect  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Massachusetts  will  not 
fail  to  recognize,  in  ordinarr  discourse, 
many  words  now  noted  in  English  vocabu- 
laries as  archaic,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  in  common  use  about  the  time  of 
the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare  stands  less  in  need  of  a  glos- 
sary to  most  New-Fhglanders  than  to 
many  a  native  of  the  Old  Country.  The 
peculiarities  of  our  speech,  however,  are 
rapidly  wearing  out  As  there  is  no 
country  where  reading  is  so  universal  and 
newspapers  are  so  multitudinous,  so  no 
phrase  remains  long  local,  but  is  trans- 
planted in  the  mail-bags  to  every  remotest 
comer  of  the  land.  Consequently  our 
dialect  approaches  nearer  to  uniformity 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  English  have  complained  of  us  for 
coining  Viw  words.  Many  of  those  so 
stigmatizfld  were  old  ones  by  them  forgot- 
ten, and  all  make  now  an  unquestioned 
part  of  the  currency,  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  Und'mbtedly.  we  have  a  right  to 
make  new  woids,  as  tnev  are  needed  by 
the  f^-eah  aspects  under  which  life  presents 
Itself  here  in  the  Kew  World;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  a  lansuage  is  alive,  it  grows.  It 
might  be  questioned  whether  we  could  not 
establish  a  stronger  title  to  the  ownership 
of  the  English  tongue  than  the  mother- 
islanders  themselves.  Here,  past  all  ques- 
tion, is  to  be  its  great  home  and  centre. 
And  not  only  is  it  already  spoken  here  by 
greater  numbers,  but  with  a  far.  higher 
popular  average  of  correctness  than  in 
Britain.  The  great  writers  of  it,  too,  we 
misht  daim  as  ours,  were  ownership  to  be 
settled  by  the  number  of  readers  and  lovers. 
As  re^uds  the  provincialisms  to  be  met 
with  in  this  volume,  I  may  say  that  the 
reader  wiU  not  find  one  which  is  not  (as  I 
believe)  either  native  or  imported  with  tiie 
early  settlers,  nor  one  which  1  have  not, 
with  my  own  ears,  heard  in  famUiar  use. 
In  the  metrical  portion  of  the  book,  I 
have  endeavored  to  adapt  the  spelling  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
pronunciation.  Let  the  reader  who  deems 
me  over-particular  remember  this  caution 
ofMaitialV- 

"QiuMrtGUat,  mmtB ut,  0  FidtmHiu,  UbtUui; 
Sti  maU  cum  rteUat,  iiteipU  etm  twut." 


A  few  ftirther  explanatory  remaiks  wiD 
not  be  impertinent 

I  shall  barely  lay  down  a  few  general 
rules  for  the  reader's  guidance. 

1.  The  genuine  Yankee  never  gives  the 
rough  sound  to  the  r  when  he  can  help  it, 
and  often  displays  considerable  ingenuity 
in  avoiding  it  even  before  a  vowel. 

2.  He  seldom  sounds  the  final  g,  a  piece 
of  self-denial^  we  consider  his  partiality 
for  nasals.  The  same  of  the  final  d,  as 
?uin*  and  ttan*  for  hand  and  stand, 

8.  The  h  in  such  words  as  while,  vfhen, 
where,  he  omits  altogether. 

4.  In  regard  to  a,  he  shows  some  incon- 
sistency, sometimes  giving  a  close  and 
obscure  sound,  as  hev  for  have,  hend^  for 
haindp,  es  for  ae,  thet  for  that,  and  again 
giving  it  the  broad  sound  it  has  in  father, 
as  hAnsome  for  handeome. 

5.  To  the  sound  ou  he  prefixes  an  e 
(hard  to  exemplify  otherwise  than  orally). 

The  following  passage  in  Shakespeare 
he  would  recite  thus : — 

"  Neow  ii  the  wiiiia  uv  eour  discontent 
Med  fflorious  summa  bv  this  sun  o'  Tock« 
An'  tU  the  deoods  thet  leowered  upon  eour 

heouse 
In  the  deep  bussnm  o'  the  oahin  buried ; 
Meow  sir  eour  breows  beonnd  Ith  vlotcxlons 

wreaths: 
Eour  breused  anns  hung  up  (Isr  monimunce ; 
Eour  stani  alarams  changed  to  meirymeetins, 
Eour  dreffle  marches  to  dellidifle  masnxes. 
Grim-vissgedwar  heth  smeuihed  his  wrinkled 

front 
An'  neow,  instid  o*  mountin'  barebid  steeds 
To  fHght  iho  souls  o'  ferfle  edverseries. 
He  capers  nimly  in  a  lady's  chftmber. 
To  the  laselvioos  pleasfn'  uv  a  loot'' 

6.  Au,  in  such  words  as  daughter  and 
slaughter,  he  pronounces  a^ 

7.  To  the  dish  thus  seasoned  add  a  drawl 
ad  libitum, 

(Mr.  Vilbui's  notes  here  become  entirely 
fragmentary.  —  C.  N.] 

«.  Unable  to  procure  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Biglow,  I  thought  the  curious  reader  might 
be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  editorial 
effigies.  And  here  a  choice  between  two 
was  offered. — the  one  a  profile  (entirely 
black)  cut  by  Doyle,  the  other  a  portrait 
painted  by  a  native  artist  of  much  promise. 
The  first  of  these  seemed  wanting  In  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  second  a  slight  obliq- 
uity of  the  visual  organs  has  been  height- 
ened (perhaps  iVom  an  over-desire  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  artist)  into  too  dose  an 
approach  to  actual  etrabUmua.  This  slight 
divergence  in  my  optical  apparatus  from 
the  ordinary  model  —  however  I  may  have 
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been  tao^t  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
mercy  ratner  than  a  cross,  since  it  enabled 
roe  to  give  as  much  of  directness  aud  per- 
sonal application  to  my  discourses  i|s  met 
the  wants  of  my  congre^tion,  without 
risk  of  offending  any  by  oemg  supposed  to 
have  him  or  her  in  my  eye  (as  the  sayinff 
is)— seemed  yet  to  Mrs.  WU bur  a  sufficient 
objection  to  the  engraving  of  the  aforesaid 
painting.  We  read  of  mauv  who  either 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  copying  of 
their  features,  as  especially  clid  Piotmus 
and  Agesilaus  among  the  ancients,  not  to 
mention  the  mora  modem  instances  of 
Scioppius,  Palfliottus,  Pinellus,  Velserus, 
Gataker,  and  others,  or  were  indifferent 
thereto,  as  Cromwell 

fi.  Yet  was  Cfesar  desirous  of  concealing 
his  baldness.  Per  coiUra,  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector's carefulness  in  the  matter  of  his 
wart  might  be  cited.  Men  generally  more 
desirous  of  being  improvea  in  their  por- 
traits than  characters.  Shall  probably 
find  very  unflattered  likenesses  of  ourselves 
in  Recording  Angelas  gallery. 

y.  Whether  any  of  our  national  pectiliar- 
ities  may  be  traced  to  our  use  of  stoves,  as 
a  certain  closeness  of  the  lips  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  a  smothered  smouldenngness  of 
disposition  seldom  roused  to  open  flame  ? 
An  unrestrained  intercourse  witn  fire  prob- 
ably conducive  to  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality of  soul.  Ancient  Mexicans  used 
stoves,  as  the  friar  Augustin  Ruiz  reports, 
Hakluyt,  III.  468,  — but  Popish  priests 
not  always  reliable  authority. 

To-day  picked  my  Isabella  grapes.  Cfrop 
injured  by  attacks  of  rose-bug  in  the 
spring.  Whether  Noah  was  justifiable  in 
preserving  this  class  of  insects  ? 

i.  Concerning  Mr.  Big!ow*s  pedigree. 
Tolerably  certain  that  there  was  never  a 
poet  amone  his  ancestors.  An  ordination 
nymn  attnbuted  to  a  maternal  uncle,  but 
perhaps  a  sort  of  production  not  demand- 
infif  the  creative  faculty. 

His  grandfather  a  pointer  of  the  pan- 
diose  or  Michael  Angelo  school.  Seldom 
painted  objects  smaller  tlian  houses  or 
Dams,  anci  these  with  uncommon  ex- 
pression. 

f .  Of  the  Wilburs  no  complete  pedigree. 
The  crest  said  to  bo  a  mid  boar^  whence, 
perhaps,  the  name.  (?)  A  connection  with 
the  EArls  of  Wilbraham  (guasi  wild  boar 
ham)  might  be  made  out.  Tliis  suggestion 
worUi  following  up.     In  1677,  John  W.  m. 

Rxpect ,  had  issue,  1.  John,  2.  Hag- 

gai,  3.  Expect,  4.  Ruhamah,  C  Desire. 


"  Hear  tyes  y  bodye  of  Mrs  Expect  Wilber, 
Y«  crewell  salvages  they  kU'd  her 
Together  w«h  other  Christian  soles  eleaven. 
October  y«  ix  daye,  1707. 
Y«  stream  of  Jordan  sh'  as  crost  ore 
And  now  expeacts  roe  on  y«  other  shore : 
I  live  in  hope  her  soon  to  join ; 
Her  earthlye  yeeres  were  forty  and  nine." 
From  GrwHtUnu  in  PthuatU,  North  PariA. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  same  John 
who  afterward  (1711)  married  Tabitha 
Haffi  or  Ragg. 

But  if  thff  were  the  case,  she  seems  to 
have  died  early  ;  for  only  three  years  after, 
namel3^  1714,  we  have  evidence  that  he 
married  Winifred,  daughter  of  Lieutenant 
Tipping. 

Ho  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sub- 
stanoe,  for  we  find  him  in  1696  conveying 
"  one  undivided  eightieth  part  of  a  salt- 
meadow  **  in  Yabbok,  and  ne  commanded 
a  sloop  in  1702. 

Those  who  doubt  the  importance  of  gen- 
ealogical studies  fvtte  potiut  quam  argn- 
mento  erudiendi, 

I  trace  him  as  far  as  1728,  and  there  lose 
him.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen  selectman. 

No  gravestone.  Perhaps  overthrown 
when  new  hearse-house  was  built,  1802. 

He  was  probably  the  son  of  John,  who 
came  from  Bilham  Comit.  Salop,  circa  1642. 

Tliis  first  John  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able importance,  being  twice  mentioned 
with  the  honorable  prefix  of  Mr,  in  the 
town  records.    Name  spelt  with  two  Z-s. 

"  Hear  lyeth  y«  bod  [tUnu  unhappily  broken.] 
Mr.  Ihon   WiUber  [Esq.]    [/  indom  this  in 

brackets  n$  doubtful   Tomeit  eeemsdear] 
Ob't  die  [iOegibU;  look$  Wn  xviO.] 

iU  Cprol*.  1698.) 

Paynt 

•    deseased  selnte : 
A  friend  and  [filthier  untoe  all  y«  opreast, 
Hee  gave  y«  wicked  fkninists  noe  reast. 
When  Sat  [an  bl]ewe  his  Antlnomlan  blaste» 
Wee  clong  to  [Willber  as  a  steadQast  maste. 
[A]  gaynst  J**  horrid  Qua[ker8l * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this 
curious  epitaph  is  mutilated.  It  is  said 
that  the  sacrilegious  British  soldiers  made 
a  target  of  this  stone  during  the  war  of 
Independence.  How  odious  an  animosity 
which  pauses  not  at  the  grave!  How 
brutal  that  which  spanks  not  the  monu- 
ments of  authentic  historj' !  This  is  not 
improbably  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Moody 
Pyram,  who  is  mentioned  by  Hubbard  as 
having  been  noted  for  a  silver  vein  of 
poetry.  If  his  impera  be  still  extant,  a 
copy  might  possibly  be  recovered. 
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Na  1. 
A  LETTER 

FROM  MR.  RZBKISL  BIOLOW  OP  JAALAM  TO 
THl  HON.  J06BPH  T.  BUCKUIGHAM,  ED- 
ITOR OF  THK  BOerON  COURm,  INCLOS- 
IRQ  A  FORM  OF  HIB  SON,  MB.  H08EA 
BIOLOW. 

Jatlem,  June  1848. 

MiaTKR  Eddttrb:  — Our  Hosea  woz 
dovn  to  Boston  last  week,  and  he  see  a 
crnedn  Saijnnt  a  strnttin  round  as  popler 
as  a  ben  with  1  chicking,  with  2  fellera  a 
drommin  and  llfin  arter  him  like  all  nater. 
the  saijunt  he  thout  Hosea  bed  n't  gnit  his 
i  teeUi  cot  cos  he  looked  a  kindo  *s  though 
he*d  Jest  com  down,  so  he  cal'lated  to 
hook  him  in,  but  Hosy  wood  n*t  take  none 
o*his  sarse  for  all  he  bed  much  as  20 
Rooster's  tales  stuck  onto  bis  hat  and 
eenamost  enuf  brass  a  bobbin  up  and  down 
on  his  Moulders  and  fignreed  onto  his  coat 
and  trousis,  let  alone  wut  nater  bed  sot 
in  his  festers,  to  make  a  6  pounder  out  on. 

wal,  Hosea  he  com  home  considerabal 
riled,  and  arter  I  *d  ffone  to  bed  I  heem 
Him  a  thrashin  round  like  a  short-tailed 
Bull  in  ili-tiroe.  The  old  Woman  ses  she 
to  me  see  she,  Zekle,  ses  she,  our  Hosee  's 
cut  the  chollery  or  suthin  anuther  ses  she, 
don't  yon  Bee  skeered.  ses  I,  he 's  oney 
smakin  pottery*  ses  1,  he  's  oilers  on 
hand  at  that  ere  busynes  like  Da  k  mar- 
tin, and  shnre  enuf,  cum  momin,  Hosy  he 
cum  down  stares  fml  chizzle,  bare  on  eend 
tnd  cote  tales  flyin.  and  sot  rite  of  to  bo 
reed  his  varses  to  Parson  Wilbur  bein  he 
haint  aney  grate  shows  o'  book  laniin  him- 
lelf,  bimeby  he  cum  back  and  sed  the 
parson  wuz  drefBe  tickled  with  'em  as  i 
hoop  yon  will  Be,  and  said  they  wux  True 
grit 

Hosea  ses  taint  hardly  fair  to  call  ^em 
hisn  now,  cos  the  parson  kind  o'  slicked 
sir  sum  o'  the  last  varses,  but  he  told 


Hosee  he  did  n't  want  to  put  bis  ore  in  to 
tetch  to  the  Rest  on  'em,  bein  they  wux 
▼erry  well  As  thay  wuz,  and  then  Hosy 
ses  he  sed  suthin  a  nuther  about  Simplex 
Mundislies  or  sum  sech  feller,  but  I  guess 
Hosea  kind  o'  did  n't  bear  him,  for  I  never 
heam  o'  nobody  o'  tiiat  name  in  this  vil- 
ladge,  and  I  've  lived  here  man  and  boy  76 
year  cum  next  tater  diggin,  and  thair  aint 
no  wheres  a  kitting  spryer  'n  I  be. 

If  you  print  'em  1  wish  you  'd  jest  let 
folks  know  who  hosy's  father  is,  cos  my 
ant  Keziah  used  to  say  it 's  nater  to  be 
cums  ses  she,  she  aint  livin  though  and 
he 's  a  likely  kind  o'  lad. 

EZSKIEL  BIOLOW. 


Thrash  awa^r,  yon  '11  hev  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle-drums  o*  youm,  — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o*  cattle 

Thet  is  ketched  with  monldy  com ; 
Put  in  stitr,  yon  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be,  — 
Qness  you  *ll  toot  till  yon  are  yeller 

'Fore  you  git  ahold  o'  me ! 

Thet  air  fla^  's  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  aint  your  Sunday's  best;— • 
Fact !  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest : 
Sence  we  farmers  hev  to  pay  fer  't, 

£f  yon  must  wear  humps  like  these, 
Sposin*  you  should  try  salt  hay  fer 't. 

It  would  du  ez  slick  ez  grease. 

'T  would  n't  suit  them  Southun  fellei8» 

They  're  a  dreffle  graspin*  set. 
We  roust  oilers  blow  the  bellers 

Wen  they  want  their  irons  bet ; 
^lay  be  it 's  all  ri^bt  ez  preachin'. 

But  my  narves  it  kindf  o*  grates, 
Wen  I  see  the  overreachin' 

O'  them  nigger-drivin'  StateSi 
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Them  thet  mU  ns,  tliem  tUTe-traden, 

Haint  they  cut  a  thunderin'  swarth 
(Helped  by  Yankee  renegaden), 

Thra  the  Tartu  o'  the  r^orth ! 
We  begin  to  think  it  *&  nater 

To  take  aane  an*  not  be  riled ;  — 
Who  *d  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein*  biled  ? 

Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  mnrder,  — 

There  yon  hev  it  plain  an*  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testvment  fer  that ; 
God  hes  sod  ao  plump  an'  fairly. 

It  *8  ez  long  es  it  ia  broad. 
An'  you  've  gut  to  git  up  airlr 

£f  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

Taint  your  eppyletts  an*  feathera 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right ; 
•Taint  afollerin'  your  bell-wethera 

Will  excuae  ye  in  His  sight; 
£f  vou  take  a  aword  an'  dror  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Ouv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  yon. 

Wut  's  the  use  o*  meetin'-ffoin' 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 
£f  it 's  right  to  go  amowin' 

Feller*men  like  oats  an'  rye  ? 
I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pooty 

Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats,  — 
But  it  *8  curus  Christian  dooty 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  throats. 

They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face,  — 
It 's  a  ffrand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  tne  barthri^hta  of  our  race  ; 
They  iest  want  this  Califomy 

So  s  to  lug  new  slaye-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye. 

An*  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 

Aint  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 

Take  sech  everlastin'  pains. 
All  to  ^t  the  Devil's  thankee 

Helpm*  on  *em  weld  their  chains  1 
Wy ,  it 's  jest  ez  clear  ez  figgers. 

Clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  two. 
Chaps  thet  make  black  slaves  o'  niggers 

Want  to  make  wite  slaves  o'  you. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I  've  come  to 
Artcr  cipherin'  plaguy  smart. 

An*  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  to. 
Any  gump  could  lam  by  heart ; 


Laborin'  man  an'  laborin'  woman 
Hev  one  fflory  an'  one  shame. 

Ev'y  thin'  uiet  'a  done  inhuman 
Iigeis  all  on  'em  the  same. 

Taint  by  tumin'  out  to  hack  folks 

Yon  're  a^in'  to  git  your  right, 
Nor  by  lookin'  down  on  black  folks 

Coz  you  're  put  upon  by  wite ; 
Slavery  aint  o  nary  color. 

Taint  the  hide  thet  mskes  it  wui, 
All  it  keers  fer  in  a  feller 

'S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  pua. 

Want  to  tackle  nu  in,  du  ye  t 

I  expect  you  '11  hev  to  wait ; 
Wen  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 

You  '11  begin  to  kal'late  ; 
S'poae  the  crows  wun't  fall  to  pickin* 

All  the  carkias  from  your  bones, 
Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin' 

To  them  poor  half-Spanish  drones* 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancy 

Wether  I  'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye, — guess  you  'd  fancy 

The  etamsi  bung  wuz  loose ! 
She  wants  me  fer  home  consumption. 

Let  alone  the  hay  's  to  mow,  — 
Ef  you  're  artor  folks  o*  gumption. 

You  've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

Take  them  editors  thet  'a  crowin' 

Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old,  — 
Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  goin', 

Tliongh  they  be  so  blasted  bold; 
AifU  they  a  prime  lot  o'  fellers? 

'Fore  they  think  on  t  gnese  they  1 
sprout 
(Like  a  peach  thet 's  got  the  yellers). 

With  the  meanness  bustin'  out. 

Wal,  go  *long  to  help  'em  stealin' 

Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slnvps. 
Help  the  men  thet 's  oilers  dealin' 

Insults  on  your  fathers'  graves ; 
Help  the  strong  to  grind  the  feeble. 

Help  the  many  agin  the  few, 
Help  the  men  thet  call  your  people 

Witewashed  slaves  an'^  pcddlin^  crew  J 

Massachusetts,  God  foigive  her. 

She  's  akneelin'  with  the  rest. 
She,  thet  ough'  to  ha*  clung  ferever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest ; 
She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  sre  round  her  hurle^ 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  oi  all  the  world  I 
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fia'n't  Umt  8old  your  odored  seamen  f 

Ha'nt  they  xuMle  your  eiiT'ys  w'is  1 
^iU  11  make  ye  act  like  freemen  f 

fFut  '11  git  your  dander  riz  f 
Come,  I  *11  tell;re  wat  I  'm  thinkin' 

Is  oar  dooty  m  this  fix, 
They  *d  ha'  done 't  ex  quick  es  winkin' 

In  the  days  o*  aeTenty-tiz. 

Clanff  the  beUs  in  every  steeple, 

Call  all  true  men  to  disown 
The  tradoooers  of  our  people. 

The  enslaTers  o'  their  own ; 
Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth, 
Let  her  ring  this  raessidjse  loudly 

In  the  eait  of  all  the  South : — 

"  1 11  return  ye  gjood  fer  evil 

Much  tx  we  frail  mortils  can. 
But  I  wun't  go  help  the  Devil 

Makin'  man  the  cus  o*  man  ; 
Gall  me  coward,  call  me  traiter. 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idees,  — 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An'  the  friend  o*  God  an'  Peace ! " 

£f  I  *d  my  way  1  hed  ruther 

We  should  go  to  work  an'  part,  — 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t*  otlier,  — 

Guess  it  would  n't  break  my  heart ; 
Man  hed  ongh'  to  put  asunder 

Them  thet  God  has  noways  jined ; 
An'  I  should  n't  gretly  wonder 

£f  there 's  thousands  o'  my  mind. 

rrbe  first  recmitiag  seiSMnt  en  record  I 
eonrelve  to  bave  ban  that  indlYkhial  who  it 
iii«ntloi)ed  In  the  Dook  of  Job  as  going  to  and 
fn  in  tk$  mtrUL  and  nnUring  up  and  doten  in 
tL  Blabop  Lailiner  will  have  him  to  have 
been  a  bishop,  but  to  me  that  other  calling 
wnold  appear  more  conaenlaL  The  aect  of 
Cainites  la  not  yet  exUnct,  who  esteemed  tho 
flrai-bom  of  Adiam  to  be  the  moat  worthy,  not 
0017  becanae  of  that  prIrilMe  of  primogenitnre, 
bnt  Inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  overrome  and 
aUy  hia  yonnmr  brother.  That  was  a  wise 
aaying  of  the  nmons  Morqnia  Peacara  to  the 
FSparLegata,  thai  it  wa$  imptmibltM  nun  to 
mvt  Man  and  Ckrial  at  tK$  oams  tlmo.  Tet  in 
Ume  paat  the  nrofBaaion  of  arma  waa  Judged 
to  be  gmr'  iiaxw  that  of  a  gentleman,  nor  does 
this  opinion  want  fbr  strennona  apholdem  even 
in  oar  day.  Must  we  anppoee.  then,  that  the 
rrofSesiop  of  Christiani^  waa  only  hitended 
Ibr  loaela,  or,  at  best,  to  afford  an  opening  for 
plebeian  ambition  f  Or  shall  we  hold  with  that 
nicely  metaphysloal  Pomeranian,  Captain  Vrats. 
who  waa  Count  KAnimnark's chief  instrument 
tai  the  nrarder  of  Mr.  Thynne.  that  the  Scheme 
of  Sahration  has  been  arranged  with  an  espe- 
cial ere  U*  the  neoeaaitles  of  the  upper  rlasaea. 
iBd  tliat  "  God  would  oonaider  a  ^rmemon  and 


deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and 
profeaelon  he  had  placed  him  in  "f  It  may  be 
aald  of  us  all,  Kstmplo  plus  qwm  nMon$  «<«<* 
miu.  — H.  W.l 


No.  a 

A  LETTER 

FROM  MR.  HO8BA  BIOLOW  TO  THB  BOV. 
J.  T.  BUCKIMGBAM,  RDFIOR  OF  THI  BOS- 
TON COURUR,  COVSRIKO  A  LETTKR  FROM 

MR.  B.  sawnr,  frivatb  in  thc  mabsa- 

CUD8STTB  RBOmSNT. 

[Thia  letter  of  Mr.  8awln*B  was  not  originally 
written  in  vene.  Mr.  Biglow,  thinklug  It  pe- 
culiarly susceiitible  of  metrical  adornment, 
tranaiated  It,  so  to  speak,  into  his  own  vernac- 
ular tongue.  Thia  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
tlie  qiiesuon.  whether  rhyme  be  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression natural  to  tlie  human  race.  If  lelatire 
mmi  other  and  more  important  avocationa  be 

nted,  I  will  handle  the  matter  more  at  Urge 
I  appendix  to  the  present  volume.  In  tliia 
phu^  I  will  barehr  remark,  that  I  have  aome- 
times  noticed  in  the  unlanguaged  prattlings  of 
infanta  a  fondness  for  aUUeration,  aaaonance, 
and  even  rhyme,  in  which  natural  predisposi- 
tion we  may  trace  the  three  degrees  through 
which  our  Angle-Saxon  verse  roae  to  ita  culmi- 
nation in  the  poetry  of  Pope.  I  would  not  be 
undentood  as  questioning  in  these  remarks 
tltat  piooa  theory  which  anpposea  that  children, 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  would  naturally 
discourse  In  Hebrew.  For  this  the  authority 
of  one  experiment  la  claimed,  and  I  could,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  desire  Its  establishment, 
inaamueh  aa  the  acquirement  of  that  aacred 
tongue  would  thereby  be  facilitated.  I  am 
aware  that  Herodotus  statea  the  conclusion  of 
Paammeticua  to  have  been  in  (kvor  of  a  dialect 
of  the  Plirygian.  But,  beside  the  chance  that 
a  trial  of  thia  Importance  would  hardly  he 
blessed  to  a  Pagan  monarch  whose  only  motive 
was  curioeltr,  we  have  on  the  Hebrew  side  the 
comparativeay  recent  Inve^tlgatton  of  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scothmd.  I  will  add  to  thia 
prefktory  remark,  that  Mr.  Sawtn,  thonsch  a 
native  of  JaaUun,  has  never  been  a  stated  at- 
tendant on  the  religious  exercises  of  my  oon- 
gregatlon.  I  consioer  mv  humble  eflbrta  pros- 
pered in  that  not  one  of  mv  aheep  hatli  ever 
indued  the  wolfs  dothins  of  war,  save  for  thc 
comparatively  innocent  diverskm  of  a  militia 
training.  Not  that  my  flock  are  backward  t* 
undergo  the  hardships  of  d^ftn$iv$  warftireL 
They  serve  cheerftiUy  in  the  great  army  which 
fifl^ts  even  unto  death  pro  ari$  d  Jbeit,  accoutred 
with  the  s]tade,  the  axe,  the  plane,  the  sledge, 
the  spelling-book,  and  other  such  effectual 
weapons  against  want  and  Icnorance  and  un- 
thrift  I  have  taught  them  ^nder  God)  to  ea- 
teem  our  human  institutions  as  but  tents  of  a 
night,  to  be  atrioken  whenever  Truth  pnta  the 
bugle  to  her  lips  and  aounds  a  march  to  tlie 
heights  of  wider-viewed  intelligence  and  mors 
perfect  organisation.  —  H.  W] 
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MOTBR  BuoKnruM,  the  follerin  Billet 
was  writ  hum  by  a  Yung  feller  of  our  town 
that  WQZ  cussed  fool  enuff  to  goe  atrottin 
inter  Miss  Chiff  arter  a  Dram  and  fife,  it 
tin*t  Nater  for  a  feller  to  let  on  that  he  's 
sick  o'  any  bizness  that  He  went  intu  off 
his  own  free  will  and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather 
callate  he's  middlin  tired  o*  Toluntearin 
By  this  Time.  I  bleeve  n  may  put  depen- 
dunts  on  his  statemence.  For  I  never 
heernd  nothin  bod  on  him  let  Alone  his 
havin  what  Parson  Wilbur  cals  a  pong 
$honff  for  cocktalesy  and  he  ses  it  wnz  a 
Boshiashun  of  idees  sot  him  agoin  arter  the 
Crootin  Sargient  cos  he  wore  a  cocktale 
onto  his  hat 

his  Folks  gin  the  letter  to  me  and  i  shew 
it  to  parK>n  Wilbur  and  he  ses  it  ougfater 
Bee  printed,  send  It  to  mister  Buckinum, 
ses  he,  1  don*t  oilers  agree  with  him,  ses 
he,  but  by  Time,*  ses  he,  I  ctv  like  a  feller 
that  aint  a  Feared. 

I  have  intusspussed  a  Few  reileckshnns 
hear  and  tliair.  We  're  kind  o'  prest  with 
Hayin. 

Ewers  respecfly 

HOSEA  BIOLOW. 

This  kind  o'  sogerin'  aint  a  mite  like 
our  October  trainin', 

A  chap  could  clear  right  out  from  there 
et  't  only  looked  like  rainin', 

An*  th'  Cunnles,  tu,  could  kiver  up 
their  shappoes  with  bandanners. 

An*  send  the  insines  skootin'  to  the  bar- 
room with  their  banners 

(Fear  o'  gittin'  on  'em  spotted),  an'  a  fel- 
ler could  cry  quarter 

£f  he  fired  away  nis  ramrod  arter  tu 
much  rum  an'  water. 

BecoUect  wut  fun  we  bed,  you'n*  I  an' 
Ezry  HoUis, 

Up  there  to  Waltham  plain  last  fall, 
along  o'  the  Comwallis  ?  t 

This  sort  o*  thing  aint  Jest  like  thet,  — 
I  wish  thet  I  wuz  furder,  — t 

Nimepnnce  a  day  fer  killin'  folks  comes 
land  o'  low  fer  murdei; 

*  In  relation  to  this  expression,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Biglow  lias  been  too  hasty  in 
attribating  it  to  me.    Though  Time  be  a  com- 

Kmtlvely  innocent  personage  to  swear  by,  and 
oogh  Longinns  in  his  disoourse  Ilepi'Y^vt 
have  commended  timely  oaths  as  not  only  a  use- 
ful but  sublime  figure  of  speech,  yet  I  have  al- 
ways kept  my  lips  free  fh)m  that  abomination. 
Odi  prq/an«m  vulgus,.  1  hate  your  swearing  and  , 
hectoring  fellows.  —  H.  W.  I 

t  i  halt  the  Site  of  a  feller  witli  a  muskit  as  I  i 
du  nizn  But  their  it  fUn  to  a  comwallis  1  aint 
igolu'  to  deny  it  —  H.  B. 

I  he  means  Not  quite  so  ftir  I  guess.  —  U.  B. 


(Wy  I  'to  w<»ked  out  to  slarterin'  8om« 
fer  Deacon  Cephas  Billins, 

An'  in  the  hardest  times  there  wuz  I 
oilers  tetched  ten  shilUns,) 

There 's  sutthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet 
makes  it  hard  to  swaller. 

It  comes  80  nateral  to  think  about  a 
hempen  collar ; 

It  *B  glory,  — but,  in  spite  o'  all  my  try- 
in'  to  git  callous, 

I  feel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart,  aridin'  to  the 
gallus. 

But  wen  it  comes  to  hein*  killed,  —  I  tell 
ye  I  felt  streaked 

The  fust  time  *t  ever  I  found  out  wy 
be^^Konets  wuz  peaked ; 

Here  's  now  it  wuz :  I  started  out  to  go 
to  a  fandango, 

The  sentinnl  he  npe  an*  sez,  "  Thet  *s 
furder  'an  yon  can  go." 

"  None  o'  your  sarse,"  sez  I ;  sez  he, 
"  Stan*^  back  ! "  •*  Aint  you  a  bus- 
ter?" 

Sez  I,  *'  I  'm  up  to  all  thet  air,  I  guess 
I  've  ben  to  muster  ; 

I  know  wy  sentinuls  air  sot ;  you  aint 
agoin  to  eat  us ; 

Caleb  naint  no  monopoly  to  court  the 
seenoreetas ; 

My  folks  to  hum  air  full  ez  good  ez  lusn 
be,  by  golly!" 

An'  80  ez  I  wuz  goin*  by,  not  thinkin' 
wut  would  folly, 

Tho  everlastin*  cus  he  stuck  his  one- 
pronged  pitchfork  in  me 

An'  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  close  ez 
ef  I  wuz  an  in  my. 

Wal,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  hooraw- 

in'  in  ole  Funnel 
Wen  Mister  Bolles  he  gin  the  sword  to 

our  liCftenant  Cunnle, 
(It  's  Mister  Secondary  BoUes,*  thet 

writ  the  prize  peace  essay; 
Thet 's  why  he  did  n't  Ust  himself  along 

o'  us,  I  dessay,) 
An'  Bantoul,  tu,  talked  pooty  loud,  but 

don't  put  his  foot  in  it, 
Coz  human  life  's  so  sacreid  thet  he  'a 

principled  agin  it,  — 
Though  I  myself  can't  rightly  see  it 's 

any  wus  achokin'  on  *em. 
Than  ^uttin'  bullets  thru  their  lights,  or 

with  a  bagnet  pokin'  on  'em  ; 

*  the  ignerant  creeter  means  Sekketary  ;  but 
he  oilers  stuck  to  his  books  like  cobbler^  was 
to  au  lle-etone.  —  U.  B. 
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How  drefSe  dick  bo  reoled  it  off  (JUkt 

Blitz  tt  oar  lyceatn 
A^Milin'  ribbins  from  bis  cbope  so  qnick 

yoxk  skeercely  see  *eniX 
About  tbe  Anelo-Saxon  race  (an*  saxons 

would  be  handy 
To  du  the  bnryin'  down  here  upon  the 

Rio  Grandy), 
About  our  patriotic  pas  an'  onr  star- 
spangled  banner, 
Our  country's  bird  alookin*  on  an*  sing- 
in'  out  hosanner. 
An'  how  he  (Mister  B.  himself)  wuz 

happy  far  Amcriky,— 
I  felt,  ez  sister  Patience  sez,  a  leetle  mite 

histericky. 
I  felt,  I  swon,  es  though  it  wuz  a  dreffle 

kind  o*  privilege 
Atrampin'  round  thru  Boston   streets 

among  the  gutter's  drivelage ; 
I  act'lly  thought  it  wuz  a  treat  to  hear 

a  uttle  dnimmin'. 
An*  it  did  bonyfidy  seem  millanyum  wuz 

aoomin* 
Wen  all  on  us  got  suits  (darned  like 

them  wore  in  the  state  prison) 
An'  every  feller  felt  ez  thougn  all  Mexico 

woshisn.* 

This  'ere  's  about  the  meanest  place  a 
skunk  could  wal  diskiver 

(Saltillo's  Mexican,  I  blieve,  fer  wut  we 
call  Salt-river); 

The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos 
beat  all  nater, 

I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  fer  a  smell  o'  one 
good  blue-nose  tater; 

The  country  here  thet  Mister  BoUes  de- 
clared to  be  so  charmin' 

Throughout  is  swarmin'  with  the  most 
afirmin'  kind  o'  varmin'. 

He  talked  about  delishis  froots,  but  then 

it  wuz  a  wopper  all. 
The  hoU  on  't  's  mud  an'  prickly  pears, 

with  here  an'  there  a  chapparal ; 
Yoa  see  a  feller  peekin'  out,  air,  fust  you 

know,  a  lariat 


*  it  mutt  be  aloud  that  thare'e  a  streak  of 
naler  in  lovln'  sho,  but  it  aartlnly  ia  1  of  tbe 
earosest  thtnoa  in  nater  to  see  a  risueckUble 
dri  goods  dealer  (deekon  off  a  cbntcb  niayby) 
a  riffiin'  himself  out  in  the  Weish  they  du  and 
attain'  roond  in  the  Reign  aapliln'  hia  trowaii 
and  makin'  wet  goods  of  himaelt  Ef  any  thin'a 
fboliaher  and  moor  dlckliw  than  nilUterry  gloa- 
zy  it  U  miUahy  gloary.  —  IL  U 


Is  round  your  throat  an'  you  a  oopsa,  'fore 

you  can  say,  **  Wut  air  ye  at  f  "• 
Ton  never  see  sech  darned  giret  bugs  (it 

may  not  be  irrelevant 
To  sajr  I '  ve  seen  a  ieardbeBUipUMlaritui 

big  ez  a  year  old  elephant), 
The  rigiment  come  up  one  day  in  time 

to  stop  a  red  bujg 
From  mnnin'  off  with  Gunnle  Wright, 

—  't  wuz  jest  a  oommon  omsse  leo- 
tulariua. 

One  night  I  started  up  on  eend  an' 

thought  I  wuz  to  hum  agin, 
I  heem  a  horn,  thinks  I  it  s  Sol  the 

fisherman  hez  come  agin. 
His  bellowses  is  sound  enough, — ez  I  'm 

a  livin*  creeter, 
I  felt  A  thing  go  thru  my  1^  —  't  wuz 

nothin'  more  'n  a  skeeter ! 
Then  there  's  the  yaller  fever,  tu,  they 

call  it  here  el  vomito,  — 
(0>me,  thet  wun't  du,  you  landcrab 

there,  I  tell  ye  to  le'  ^  my  toe ! 
My  gracious !  it 's  a  scorpion  thet 's  took 

a  shine  to  play  with  't, 
I  darsn't  skeer  the  tamal  thing  fer  fear 

he  'd  run  away  ¥rith  't) 
Afore  I  come  away  from  hum  I  bed  a 

strong  persuasion 
Thet  Mexicans  wom't  human  beans,  $ 

—  an  ourang  outang  nation, 

A  sort  o'  folks  a  chap  could  kill  an' 

never  dream  on  *t  arter. 
No  more  'n  a  feller  'd  dream  o'  pigs  thet 

he  bed  bed  to  slarter; 
I  'd  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter 

the  darkie  fashion  all. 
An'  kickin'  colored  folks  about,  you 

know,  's  a  kind  o'  national ; 
But  wen  I  jined  1  womt  so  wise  ez  thet 

air  queen  o*  Sheby, 
Fer,   come  to  look  at  'em,  they  aint 

much  diff'rent  from  ivut  we  be. 
An'  here  we  air  ascrougin'  'em  out  o'  thir 

own  dominions, 

*  these  fellers  an  verry  pronpilly  called  Bank 
Heroes,  and  the  more  tha  kill  the  ranker  and 
more  Herowiok  tha  bekum.  —  H.  B. 

t  it  wuz  '*  tumblebttg"  as  he  Writ  it,  but  the 
parson  put  tlie  Latten  matid  i  aed  tother  maid 
better  meeter»  but  he  aaid  tha  was  eddykated 
peepl  to  Boston  and  tha  would  u*t  atan'  it  no 
now.  idnow  aa  tha  toood  and  tdnow  at  tha 
wood.  —  H.  B. 

I  he  meana  human  beins.  that'a  wut  he 
means,  i  spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  wns 
human  beans  ware  the  Xlsle  Poles  comes  fh>m. 
—  H  H. 
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Athelterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  sez,  under  onr 

eagle's  piniona, 
Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by 

the  slack  o*  's  trowsis 
An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o' 

all  his  homes  an'  houses ; 
Wal,  it  doos  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then 

hooraw  fer  Jackson  ! 
It  must  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it  *s  regu- 
lar Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Mex'cans  don't  fight  fair,  they  say, 

they  piz'n  all  the  water, 
An'  du  amazin'  lots  o'  things  thet  is  n't 

wut  they  ough'  to  ; 
Bein'  they  haint  no  lead,  they  make 

their  bullets  out  o'  oopper 
An'  shoot  the  darned  things  at  us,  tn, 

wich  Caleb  sez  aiut  proper; 
He  sez  they  'd  ough*  to  stan*  right  up 

an*  let  us  pop  em  fairly 
^Guess  wen  he  Ketches  'em  at  thet  he  *11 

hev  to  git  up  airiy), 
Thet  our  nation  's  bi^^ger  *n  theim  an* 

80  its  rights  air  bigffer. 
An*  thet  it 's  all  to  make  'em  free  thcl 

we  air  pullin'  trigger, 
Thet  Anglo  Saxondom's  idee  *s  abreakin* 

'em  to  pieces, 
An*  thet  idee 's  thet  every  man  doos  jest 

wut  he  damn  pleases ; 
£f  I  don*t  make  his  meanin'  dear,  per- 
haps in  some  respex  I  can, 
I  know  thet  **evey  man"  don't  mean 

a  nigger  or  a  Mexican  ; 
An*  there^s  another  thing  I  know,  an* 

thet  is,  ef  these  creeturs, 
Thet  stick  an  Anglosaxon  mask  onto 

State-prison  feeturs, 
Should  come  to  Jaalam  Centre  fer  to 

ardfy  an*  spout  on  *t. 
The  gtus  'ould  count  the  silver  spoons 

tne  minnit  they  cleared  out  on  't 

This  goin*  ware  glory  waits  ye  haint  one 

agreeable  feetur. 
An'  ef  it  wom't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  1  *d 

home  afin  short  meter ; 
O,  would  n^  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef  *t 

wom't  thet  I  wuz  sartin 
They  'd  let  the  daylight  into  me  to  pay 

me  fer  desartin ! 
I  don't  approve  o*  telliu*  talcs,  but  jest 

to  you  I  may  state 
Our  ossifers  aint  wut  they  wuz  afore 

they  left  the  Bay-state; 
Then  it  wuz  "  Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you  *re 

middlin'  well  now,  be  ye  t 


up  an'  take  a  nipper,  sir;  I  ^ 
drefiSe  g^ad  to  see  ve  "  ; 
But  now  it  's  "Ware  s  my  eppyletf 

>   here,  Sawin,  step  an*  fetch  it! 
An*  mind  your  eye,  be  thund'  rin'  spry, 

or,  damn  ye,  you  shall  ketch  it ! 
Wal,  ez  the  Doctor  sez,  some  pork  will 

bile  so,  but  by  mighW, 
Ef  I  hed  some  on  'em  to  hum,  I  *d  give 

'em  linkum  vity, 
I  'd  t^y  the  rogue's  march  on  their 

hides  an'  other  music  follerin'  — 
But  I  must  close  my  letter  here,  fer  one 

on  'em  's  ahollerin'. 
These  Anglosaxon  otsifers,  —  wal,  taint 

no  use  fljawin*, 
I  'm  safe  enlisted  fer  the  war, 
Youm, 

BIBDOFRBDOM  SAWDI. 

(Those  have  not  been  wanting  (ts,  indeed, 
when  hath  Satan  been  to  seek  for  attofnejs?) 
who  have  maintained  that  our  late  inrosdnpon 
Mexico  was  undertaken  not  so  moch  fbr  the 
avenging  of  any  national  qnarrel,  as  ft>r  the 
spreading  of  tnt  institutions  and  of  Protest- 
antlsm.  Capita  vix tfttobv*  AuHeyrUmtdinda  ! 
Verily  I  admire  that  no  ploue  leigesnt  among 
these  new  Crasaderi  beheld  Martin  Lather  rid- 
ing at  the  front  of  the  host  upon  a  tamed  pon- 
tifical bull.  as.  in  that  former  invaston  of 
Mexico,  the  lealout  Oomara  (spawn  though  bo 
were  of  the  Scarlet  Woman)  was  &vored  with 
a  Tiaion  of  St  Jamea  of  Compostalla,  skewering 
the  intldels  upon  his  apostolical  lance.  We 
read,  also,  that  Richard  of  the  lion  heart,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Palestine  on  a  similar  errand  of 
mercy,  was  divinely  encouraged  to  cut  tlie 
throats  of  such  Pax-nims  as  refused  to  swallow 
the  bread  of  life  (doubtless  that  they  might  be 
thereafter  incapacitated  for  swallowing  the 
filthy  gobbets  of  Mahound)  by  angels  of  heav- 
en, who  cried  to  tlte  king  and  his  knights,  — 
Seifneun,  i\m  I  tuct  /  providentially  using  the 
French  tongue,  ss  being  the  only  one  under- 
stood by  their  auditors.  This  would  argue  fbr 
the  pantoglottism  of  these  celestial  IntalUgBnces, 
while,  on  the  other  Iiand.  the  Devil,  <«to  Cot- 
ton Mather,  is  unversed  in  certain  of  the  Indian 
dialects.  Tet  must  he  be  a  semelologist  the 
most  expert,  making  himself  intelli^ble  to 
every  people  and  kindred  bv  signs :  no  other 
discourse,  indeed,  being  needftal,  than  such  as 
the  mackerel-fisher  holds  with  his  fluned  quar- 
ry, who,  if  other  bait  be  wanting,  can  by  a  bare 
bit  of  white  rag  at  the  end  of  a  string  captivate 
those  foolish  fishes.  Snohplseatorialpennaaion 
is  Satan  cunning  in.  Before  one  he  tralla  a  hat 
and  feather,  or  a  bare  f^eather  without  a  hat ; 
before  auotlier.  a  Presidential  chair  or  a  tide- 
waiter's  stool,  or  a  pulpit  in  the  city,  no  matter 
what  To  us,  dangling  there  over  our  heads, 
they  seem  Junketo  dropped  out  of  the  seventh 
heaven,  sops  dipped  in  nectar,  bnt,  oaoe  in  oui 
mouths,  they  are  all  one,  bita  of  Husy  cotton. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  It  is  time  now 
rtvooatt  grcu)\Lm.  While  so  many  miracles  d 
tilts  sort  votirhed  l»y  eyewitnesses,  have  tat 
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flM  smt  of  Fiipiati.  not  to  tnttk  of 
at  Manthon  ai^a  thow  DUmuri 
(whom  w«  muct  oonohide  inipt  of  the  pit)  who 
iiindry  ttmet  ci^ytaiiied  the  Vicaii  Ronum  aol- 
diery,  it  is  gtnmg*  that  oar  flm  Ameriotn  era- 
Mde  was  not  in  some  snob  wise  also  signalised 
Tet  it  is  said  tliat  the  Lord  hsth  manifestly 
mospered  oar  armies.  This  opens  the  qnes- 
tion.  whether,  when  oar  hands  are  strength- 
ened  to  make  great  siatighterof  oar  ensimes, 
it  be  abeolnte^  and  demonstratively  certain 
that  this  might  Is  added  to  as  (torn  above,  or 
whether  some  Potentate  fH>m  an  opposite 
ooarter  may  not  liave  a  flnoer  in  it,  as  theipe  are 
mw  pies  into  which  his  meddling  dlcits  are  not 
throat  Wonld  the  Saneti&er  and  Setter^part 
of  the  seventh  day  have  assisted  in  a  victory 
gained  on  the  Sabbath,  as  was  one  in  the  late 
war  ?  Do  we  not  know  from  Joeephos,  that, 
cartful  of  His  decree,  a  certain  river  of  Jadiea 
abstained  from  flowing  oo  the  day  of  Rent' 
Or  hss  that  day  become  leas  an  object  of  His 
espedal  care  since  the  year  16B7,  when  so  mani- 
fest a  providence  occurred  to  Mr.  William  Trow- 
bridge, in  answer  to  whoee  pcayevs,  wben  he 
and  aU  ou  shipboard  with  him  were  starving, 
a  dolphlD  was  sent  daily,  **  which  was  enough 
to  serve  'em  ;  only  on  SsfvnlaM  they  atiU 
catebed  a  couple,  and  on  the  Lard"$  Dojf  they 
could  catch  none  at  all**?  Haply  they  might 
have  been  permittedt  by  wsy  of  mortification, 
to  take  some  f^w  iculpios  (tnose  banes  of  f lie 
falt-water  angler),  which  nnseemly  llsh  would, 
moreover,  have  conveyed  to  them  a  symbolical 
reiMoof  for  their  breacn  of  the  day,  beiaf  known 
in  the  rude  dialect  of  our  marineis  as  099  CM 
Otofgyima. 

It  hss  been  a  refreshment  to  many  nice  oon- 
sclences  to  know  that  our  Chief  Msglstrate 
would  not  regard  with  eyee  of  approval  the  (by 
many  este«ned)  sinftil  ]»sstime  or  dancing,  and 
I  own  myself  to  be  so  fkr  of  that  mind,  that  I 
could  not  but  set  my  fkoe  against  this  Mexican 
Folka,  though  danced  to  the  Presidential  pip- 
ing with  a  Gubernatorial  second.  If  ever  the 
country  shouki  be  seised  with  another  such 
msniajifejirejpaf  wrfn  Ato,  I  think  it  would  be 
wiee  to  flu  our  bombebells  with  alteruate  cop- 
iee  of  the  Csmbridce  Platform  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  would  produoe  a  mixture 
of  the  highest  exploeive  power,  and  to  trrap 
every  one  of  our  esnnon-balls  in  a  leaf  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  is  denied 
to  thoae  w1m>  sit  in  the  darknees  of  Poperr. 
Those  iron  evangelists  would  thus  be  able  to 
disseminate  vitsi  religion  and  Goepd  truth  in 
quarters  insocesslble  to  the  ordinary  mission- 
ary. I  have  seen  lads,  onimpregnate  with  the 
mors  sublimated  punctfllousnesa  of  Walton, 
secure  pickerel,  taking  their  unwary  sieato  be- 
neath the  Hly-psds  too  nlrii  the  surtece,  with 
a  gun  and  smiall  shot  why  not,  then,  since 
gunpowder  was  nnknown  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  (not  to  enter  here  upon  the  Question 
whether  n  were  discovered  before  that  period 
by  the  Chineee),  suit  our  metaphor  to  tne  age 
in  which  we  uve,  and  say  ihooten  as  well  ss 
lUktnotmtnJ 

I  do  much  frnr  that  we  shaU  be  seised  now 
snd  then  with  a  Protestant  fervor,  as  long  as 
we  have  neighbor  Naboths  whoee  wallowmgs 
hi  Papistical  mire  excite  our  horror  m  exact 
propcrtkm  to  the  else  and  deslrablenees  of  their 
vineynrds.  Tet  I  r^ce  thst  some  eemeet 
Protestants  have  been  made  by  tbie  war,  —  I 


thoae  who  protested  sgalnst  It  . .  ^ 
thqr  were  than  I  could  wish,  tot  one  ntfriit  im- 
•fflBe  America  to  have  been  cokmiied  by  a 
tribe  of  those  nondescript  African  animals  the 
Ave-Ayes,  so  difflcuK  a  word  is  ^o  to  us  aU. 
There  is  some  malformation  or  defect  of  the 


pronundatioQ 


vocal  organs,  which  either  prevents  our  utter* 
thick  aproi 
A  month  1 


ing  it  at  all,  or  gives  it  so  t 

as  to  be  unintelliclble.    i 

the  national  pudding,  or  watering  in  en>eota^ 
tion  thereof;  b  wholly  incompetent  to  this  re> 
tnetory  monosyllable.  An  al^Ject  and  herpetic 
Public  Opinion  is  the  Pope,  the  Astt-Ghrist 
for  us  to  protest  sgalnst  •  eord*  oordiwm.  And 
bv  what  College  ofCardhuOs  is  this  our  God's- 
vicar,  our  binder  and  looter,  electadr  Very 
like,  bv  the  sacred  ooncUve  of  TSg,  Rag,  and 
Bobtail,  in  the  gracious  atmosphere  of  the 
srog-shoik  Tet  R  is  of  this  that  we  must  all 
be  puppets.  This  thumps  the  pulpit-coshlon, 
this  goides  the  editor's  pen,  this  wsgs  the  sen- 
ator's tongue.  This  decides  what  Bcriptures 
are  canonical,  and  shuflBes  Christ  away  into 
the  Apocrypha.  According  to  that  sentence 
fathered  upon  Solon.  Om  aMttfotor  uucbv 
in^^^i  euMiS*  ht40rm.  This  unclean  spirit  is 
skuftil  to  sssnme  various  shapes.  I  have  known 
it  to  enter  my  own  study  snd  nudge  my  elbow 
of  a  Saturday,  under  the  semblance  of  a  wealthy 
member  of  my  congregation.  It  were  a  great 
blceslng,  if  every  particnkr  of  what  in  the  sum 
we  ealTpopular  sentiment  oonld  carnr  about 
the  name  of  Its  manuflictorer  stamped  legibly 
upon  it  I  gave  a  stab  nndsr  the  flfth  rib  to 
that  pestilent  (hllacy,  —  **  Our  oountey,  right 
or  wrong,"— by  tracing  its  original  to  a  specli 
of  Bnsign  Cilley  at  a  dinner  of  the  Bongtown 
Ftocibles.-aw.) 


No.  III. 
WHAT  MR.  ROBmSOX  THINKa. 

(A  Rw  remarks  on  the  fbllowing  verses  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  eatire  In  them  was 
not  meant  to  nave  any  pereonal,  but  only  a 
general,  application.  Of  the  gentleman  upon 
whoee  letter  they  were  intended  as  a  commen- 
tary Mr.  BIglow  had  never  heard,  till  he  saw  the 
letter  itael£  The  tN«ition  of  the  satirist  U 
oftentinMS  one  which  be  would  not  have  chos- 
en, had  the  election  been  left  to  hlmselt  In 
attaddng  bad  principles,  he  Is  obliced  toedect 
some  faidivldusl  who  hss  made  himself  their 
exponent,  and  In  whom  they  are  impersonate, 
to  the  end  that  what  he  says  may  not,  through 
ambiguity,  be  dissipated  toauo  in  cmrat,  wo^ 
what  eays  Seneca  T  Lonoum  iUr  per  pnsoepta, 
bnv9  ft  %fitaot  ptr  txempla.  A  bed  principle  Is 
comparatively  harmless  while  It  contlnuee  to 
be  an  abetractlon,  nor  can  the  general  mind 
comprehend  it  fully  Ull  it  Is  printed  in  that 
large  type  which  all  men  can  read  at  sight 
namely,  the  lifb  and  character,  the  sayings  snd 
doings,  of  particular  persons.  It  is  one  of  the 
cunnhoigest  fetches  of  Satan,  that  he  never  ex- 
poeee  himself  directly  to  our  arrows,  but  still 
dodging  behind  this  neighbor  or  that  acquaint- 
ance, compels  us  to  wound  him  through  them, 
if  at  sU  He  holds  our  sfTtetlont  as  hostagee, 
the  while  he  patchee  np  a  truce  with  ouv  coa* 
science. 
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MeanwhUa,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  aim  of 
the  true  Mtirist  it  not  to  be  severe  upon  per- 
■ont,  bot  onlv  upon  fklsehood,  and,  as  Truth 
and  Falsehood  start  ftt>m  the  aame  point,  and 
sometimes  even  go  along  together  for  a  little 
wav,  his  business  is  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
latter  after  it  diverges,  and  to  show  her  floun- 
dering in  the  bog  at  the  end  of  it  Truth  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  satire.  There  is  so 
brave  a  simplicity  in  her,  that  she  can  no  more 
be  made  rtdtculous  than  an  oak  or  a  pine.  The 
danaer  of  the  satirist  is,  that  continual  use  may 
deaaen  his  sensibility  to  the  force  of  languagei 
Ue  becomes  more  and  more  liable  to  strike 
hardei  than  he  knows  or  intendSb  Ho  may  be 
careful  to  put  on  his  boxing-gloves,  and  yet 
fomt  that,  the  older  they  srow,  the  more 
plamW  may  the  knuckles  inside  be  felt  More- 
over, in  the  heat  of  contest,  the  eye  Is  insensi- 
bly drawn  to  the  crown  of  victory,  whose  taw- 
diy  tinsel  glitters  through  that  dust  of  the  ring 
which  obscures  Truth's  wreath  of  simple  leaves. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  my  younc 
friend,  Mr.  Biglow,  needed  a  monitory  hand 
laid  on  bis  arm,— oii^uid  gufiatninarulut  era/. 
I  have  never  thought  It  good  husbandry  to 
water  the  tender  plants  or  reform  witli  aqua 
foriU,  yet,  where  so  much  Is  to  do  in  the  beds, 
ne  were  a  sorry  gardener  who  should  wage  a 
whole  day's  war  with  an  iron  scuffle  on  tlioee 
ill  weeds  that  make  the  oarden-walks  of  life 
unsightly,  when  a  sprinkle  of  Attic  salt  will 
wither  them  up.  Kit  an  etiavi  maUdicendi, 
says  Scaliger,  and  truly  it  is  a  hsnl  thing  to 
say  where  the  graceful  gentleness  of  the  lamb 
merges  in  downright  shcopishness.  We  may 
conclude  with  worthy  and  wise  Dr.  Fuller,  that 
"one  may  be  a  lamb  in  private  wrongs,  but  in 
hearing  general  aflh>nts  to  goodness  they  ore 
1  which  are  not  lions."—  H.  W.] 


OuYENBR  B.  iff  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an*  looks  arter 
his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 
An*  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes  ; 
But  John  P. 
Bobinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Hv !  aint  it  terrible  ?  Wut  shall  we  dn? 
We  can't  never  choose  him  o*  course, 
— thet's  flat; 
Gness  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don*t 
you?) 
An*  go  in  fer  thunder  an*  guns,  an*  all 
that; 
Fer  John  P. 
Kobinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  0.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man : 
He  's  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places 

or  pelf ; 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his 

plan,  — 


He 's  ben  true  to  <me  party, — an*  thet 
is  himself;  — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sec  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  ffoes  in  fer  the  war ; 
He  don't  vallv  principle  mora  'n  an 
old  cud ; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs 
fer, 
But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an' 
blood? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin*  on  nicely  up  here  to  our 
village, 
With  good  old  idees  o*  wut's  right  an' 
wut  aint, 
We  kind  o*  thought  Christ  went  agin 
war  au*  pillage. 
An'  thet  eppyletts  worn't  the  best 
mark  of  a  saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o*  thing 's  an  exploded 
idee. 

Tlie  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be 
took, 
An'  Presidunt  Polk,  you  know,  he  is 
our  country. 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  onr  sins  in 
a  book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an*  to  na  the 
per  cofUry; 
An'  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to 
aT. 


Parson  Wilbur  he  caUs  all  these  aigi- 
munts  lies ; 
Sez  they  're  nothin'  on  airth  but  jest 
feeffaw,fum: 
An*  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  onr  des- 
tinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign'anoe,  an*  t*  other  half 
rum ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing;  an*,  of 
course,  so  miist  we. 
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Ttamm  Wllmt  ses  he  nerer  heerd  in  his 
life 
Thet  th*  AposUes  rig^  out  in  their 
swaller-tail  coats. 
An*  marched  round  in  front  of  a  dnun 
an*  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an*  some  on 
'em  votes; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
8es  they  didn't  know  CTerythin' 
down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it 's  a  maroy  we  *ve  gat  folks  to 
tell  OS 
The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o*  these 
matters,  I  vow, — 
Ood  sends  conntry  lawyers,  an'  other 
wise  fellers. 
To  start  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in 
a  slough; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
8es  the  world  'U  go  right,  ef  he  hol- 


lers out  Qeel 


[The  attentiT«  reader  will  doabtlest  hare 
pcrodired  in  tbe  foregoing  poem  an  alinsion  to 
that  pernicioiw  aenfiment,  —  "  Our  ooontnr, 
Ti^t  or  wrong."  Itlaan  aboaeoflangaagato 
call  a  certain  portion  of  land,  mneh  more,  cei^ 
tain  peraonagea,  elevated  tot  tbe  time  being  to 
high  atation,  our  country.  I  would  not  aever 
nor  loosen  a  ainale  one  of  tboae  tiea  by  which 
we  are  united  to  the  spot  of  our  birth,  nor  min- 
iah  by  a  tittle  the  respect  due  to  the  Magis- 
trate. I  lore  our  own  Bay  State  too  well  to  do 
the  one.  and  aa  for  the  other,  I  hare  myself  for 
nigh  forty  yeaia  exerciaed,  however  unworthily, 
the  ftmetion  of  Justice  of  the  PeaoeL  having 
been  oallad  thereto  by  tb«  nnaolidtedkindneaa 
of  that  moat  excellent  man  and  upright  patriot, 
Caleb  Strong.  Patria  fitwtmM  ignt  alieno  Ineu- 
ImAor  U  beat  qualified  with  tbt  -  I7M  <ib«^ 
toi,  iH  patria.  We  are  tnhabitanta  of  two 
workla,  and  owe  a  double,  but  not  a  divided 
allegiance.  In  virtue  of  our  clay,  thia  little  ball 
of  earth  exacta  a  certain  loyalty  of  ua,  while,  in 
our  capaci^  aa  aplrlta,  wa  are  admitted  citlaens 
of  an  in  visible  and  holier  fkthertand.  There  ia 
a  patriotism  of  the  aonl  whose  claim  abaolvea 
US  fhnn  our  other  and  terrene  fsalty.  Our  true 
conntry  ia  that  ideal  realm  which  we  represent 
to  ouradvea  under  the  naniea  of  religion,  duty, 
and  the  like.  Our  terrestrial  organiaattons  are 
but  fkr-ofr  approachea  to  ao  Our  a  model,  and 
an  they  are  verily  traitors  who  resiat  not  any 
attempt  to  divert  them  tram  thia  their  original 
intendment  When,  therefore,  one  would  nave 
na  to  fling  up  our  caps  and  shout  with  the  mul- 
titude, —  "  Onr  eoimCry,  Mowerm"  hounded  I "  he 
demands  of  ua  that  we  aacriflce  the  larger  to  the 
leaa,  the  higher  to  the  lower,  and  that  we  yield 
to  the  imaginary  diUroa  of  a  few  acres  of  soil 
our  duty  and  privilege  aa  Hegemen  of  Truth. 


Our  true  country  ia  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  aouth,  on  the  east  and  the  west  by  Justice, 
and  when  she  overttepa  that  inviaibte  boundary- 
line  by  ao  much  aa  a  bair'a-breadth,  she  ceaaea 
to  be  our  mother,  and  chooaea  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  quoH  novrca.  That  ia  a  hard 
choice  when  our  earthlv  love  of  country  calls 
upon  ua  to  tread  one  path  and  our  duty  points 
ua  to  another.  We  must  make  as  noble  and 
becoming  an  election  aa  did  Penelope  between 
Icariua  and  Ulyasea.  Veiling  our  Ikces,  we 
muat  take  ailently  the  hand  of  Duty  to  fbUow 
her. 


Shortly  altar  the  publication  of  the  foregoing 
poem,  there  appeared  aome  oommenta  upon  It 
in  one  of  the  public  printa  which  aeemed  to 
call  for  animadveraion.  I  accordingly  addreaaed 
to  Mr.  Buckbigham,  of  the  Boaton  Courier,  the 
following  letter. 

"  Jaalam,  November  4, 1847. 
"  7o  tiU  SdUor  V  (JU  Cowrier : 

**  Rwictm  Sib,  —  Calling  at  the  post-office 
thia  mominff,  our  worthy  and  efficient  poatroaa- 
ter  offered  for  my  peruaal  a  paragraph  In  the 
Boaton  Morning  Poet  of  the  8a  instant,  wherein 
certain  eflhiaiona  of  the  paatoral  muae  are  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jamea  Rnaaell  Low- 
eU.  Tor  ausht  I  know  or  can  affirm  to  the 
contrary,  thia  Mr.  Lowell  may  be  a  very  de- 
aerving  person  and  a  vouth  of  parte  (though  I 
have  Been  verses  of  nia  which  I  could  nev(»r 
rightiy  understand) ;  and  if  he  be  anch,  he,  I 
am  certain,  aa  well  aa  I,  would  be  free  fh>m  any 
proclivity  to  appropriate  to  himaelf  whatever 
of  credit  (or  discredit)  may  honeathr  belong  to 
another.  I  am  confident,  that,  In  penning 
theae  few  linea,  I  am  only  foreatalling  a  die- 
claimer  ITom  that  young  genUeman,  whose 
silence  hitherto,  when  rumor  pointed  to  him- 
ward,  haa  excited  in  my  boaom  mingled  emo- 
tiona  of  aorrow  and  auipriaeu  Well  may  mv 
young  parishioner,  Mr.  Biglow,  exclaim  with 
thepoeit, 

*  Sic  TO*  noa  vobla,*  Ae.  i 

though,  in  aayins  thia.  I  would  not  convey  the 
impreaaion  that  he  ia  a  proficient  in  the  Latin 
tongucL--  the  tongue,  I  might  add,  of  a  Horace 

*'Mr.  B.  doea  not  employ  hia  pen,  I  can 
aafely  aay,  for  any  lucre  of  worldlv  gain,  or  to 
be  esealtM  by  the  carnal  pUudita  of  men,  digito 
noiutrarit  «c  He  doea  not  wait  upon  Provi- 
dence for  merdea,  and  in  hia  heart  mean  hutms. 
But  I  ahoold  eateem  myaelf  aa  verily  deficient 
in  my  duty  (who  am  hia  fHend  and  in  aome  un- 
worthy aort  hia  spiritual  Jldv$  AchaUt,  ft&X  if 
I  dkl  not  atep  forward  to  claim  for  him  what- 
ever measure  of  applause  might  be  aaaigned  to 
bim  by  the  Judicious. 

"  If  thia  were  a  fitting  occaaion,  I  midit  ven- 
ture here  a  brief  dissertation  touching  the 
manner  and  kind  of  my  young  friend's  poetiy. 
But  I  dubitate  whether  this  abatmaer  aort  of 
apeculation  (though  enlivened  by  some  apposite 
instances  from  Aristophanes)  would  sufliclently 
intprest  your  oppidan  readers.  As  resarda  their 
aatirical  tone,  and  their  plainneaa  of  speech,  I 
will  only  aav,  that  in  my  pastoral  experience, 
I  have  found  that  the  Arch-Enemy  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  to  be  treated  as  a  religiona. 
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nonl,  UKl  intoUeetiua  beloe,  and  t)ut  than  It 
no  apoM  Snthanat  I  to  potontas  ridtcnla.  But 
it  it  a  idiMi  of  weapon  that  most  have  a  batton 
of  food-natora  on  the  uoiot  of  it 

**  The  prodoctions  of  Mr.  &  have  been  atig- 
nwtised  In  lome  qnarten  aa  unpatriotic :  but 
I  can  vouch  that  he  lorea  hia  natiTe  aoil  with 
that  beartr,  though  dlacrlminating,  attachment 
which  ipringa  from  an  intimate  aocial  Inter- 
coune  of  many  jeara*  standing.  In  the  plonk- 
ing aeaaon,  no  one  haa  a  deeper  ahare  In  the 
well-being  of  the  country  than  he.  If  Dean 
8wia  were  rlsht  in  aajring  that  he  who  makes 
two  blades  or  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before 
confers  a  greuer  benefit  on  the  state  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city,  Mr.  a  might  exhibit  a  fairer 
cUim  to  the  Presideucy  than  General  Scott 
himaett  I  think  that  some  of  those  disintei> 
ested  lorers  of  the  hard-handed  democracy, 
whose  Angers  hare  nerer  touched  anything 
rougher  tliAn  the  dollars  of  our  common  coun- 
try, would  hesitate  to  compare  palms  with  him. 
It  would  do  your  heart  gowLrespected  Sir,  to 
see  that  young  man  mow.  He  cuta  a  cleaner 
and  wider  swath  than  any  in  this  town. 

**  But  it  is  time  for  roe  to  be  at  my  Post  It 
ia  very  clear  that  my  young  fHend  s  shot  haa 
stniok  the  lintel,  for  the  Post  is  shaken  (Amos 
ix.  I  )l  The  editor  of  that  paper  ia  a  streimons 
advot^te  ci  the  Mexican  war,  and  a  colonel,  aa 
I  am  given  to  understand.  1  i.  resume,  ^at. 
beiuff  necessarily  sbsent  in  Mexico,  he  has  left 
his  Journal  in  some  less  Judicious  hands.  At 
any  rate,  the  Pont  has  been  too  swift  on  this 
occasion.  It  could  hardly  have  cited  a  more 
incontrovertible  line  (Vom  any  poem  than  that 
which  it  has  selected  for  animaarerslon.  name- 
ly.- 

*  Wt  kind  o'  thooght  Christ  went  agin  war  sn*  pU- 
bft. 

"  If  the  Post  maintains  the  converse  of  this 
proposition,  it  can  hardly  lie  conaiderod  as  a 
safe  guidc-])ost  for  the  moral  and  religious  por- 
tions of  its  party,  however  many  other  excel- 
lent qnalitiea  of  a  poet  it  may  be  blessed  with. 
There  is  a  sign  in  London  on  which  Is  painted, 
—  *  The  Oreen  Man. '  It  would  do  very  well  as 
a  portrait  of  any  individual  who  should  support 
so  unscrlptural  a  thesis.  As  regards  the  Ian- 
giMge  of  the  line  in  question,  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  He  who  reodeth  the  hearta  of  men  will  not 
account  any  dialect  unseemly  which  conveys  % 
sound  and  pious  sentiment  I  could  wish  that 
such  sentiments  were  more  common,  however 
unconthly  expressed.  Saint  Ambrose  affirms, 
that  vtrUoM  a  auocufupu  (why  not.  then,  quo- 
modoeHWfM  t)  aieahir,  a  ipiritu  mneto  at  Di- 
gest also  this  of  Baxter:  *The  plainest  words 
are  ilie  most  profitable  oratory  in  the  weightiest 
matters.' 

"  When  the  paragraph  in  question  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Biglow,  the  only  part  of  it  which  seemed 
to  give  him  any  dissatisfkiction  woe  that  which 
classed  him  with  the  Whig  party.  He  says, 
tliat,  if  resolutions  are  a  nourishing  kind  of 
diet  that  party  must  be  in  a  very  hearty  and 
flourishing  condition  :  for  that  they  hax'e  oui- 
etly  eaten  more  good  ones  of  their  own  baking 
than  he  could  have  conceived  to  be  possible 
without  repletion.  He  has  l>e«n  for  some  years 
imsi  (I  regret  to  say)  nn  aitlent  opponent  of  j 
Ihoee  sound  doctrines  of  protective  policy  which  i 


fbnn  80  prominent  a  portion ' 
party.  1  confess,  tnat  in 
which  I  have  had  with  him  < 


of  the  creed  of  that 


on  this  point  in  my 
stndv,  he  has  displayed  a  vein  of  obstinacy 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  detected  In  his  com- 
position.  He  is  alao  {horrtaeor%ftrtn»)ia!keitd 
in  no  small  measure  with  the  peculiar  notiona 
of  a  print  called  the  Liberator,  whose  heresiet 
I  take  every  proper  opportunity  of  combating, 
and  of  which.  I  thank  Ood,  I  havenever  read  a 
aingle  line, 

**  I  did  not  see  Mr.  B.*s  verses  until  they  ap- 
peared in  print  and  there  U  certainly  one  thing 
in  them  which  I  ccmsider  highly  improper.  I 
allnde  to  the  personal  rd<nences  to  mvself  by 
name.  To  confer  notoriety  on  an  humble  Indt 
vidnai  who  is  laboring  quietly  in  his  vocation, 
and  who  keepa  hia  cloth  as  tne  as  he  can  fhim 
the  dust  of  the  political  arena  (tliough  see  miki 
ri  noM  evangtUmmro),  is  no  doubt  an  indeco- 
rum. The  sentiments  which  he  attributes  to 
me  I  will  not  deny  to  be  mine  They  were  em- 
bodied, though  in  a  difibrent  form,  in  a  dia- 
course  preached  upon  the  last  day  of  public 
fasting,  and  were  acceptable  to  my  entire  peo- 
ple (of  whatever  political  views),  except  the 
postmaster,  who  dissented  cs  qfteto  I  observe 
that  you  sometimes  devote  a  portioo  of  ywtr 
paper  to  a  religiona  summary.  I  ahouM  be  well 

fileased  to  fnmlsh  a  copy  of  my  diacourse  for 
nsertion  in  this  department  of  your  instructive 
JoumaL  By  omitting  the  advertisements,  it 
might  easily  be  got  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
number,  and  I  venture  to  insure  you  the  sale 
of  some  scores  of  copies  in  this  town.  I  will 
cheerfully  render  myself  responsible  fbr  ten. 
It  might  possibly  be  advantageous  to  issne  it 
as  an  txtra.  But  perhaps  you  will  not  esteem 
it  an  ot](iect  and  I  wHl  not  press  It  My  ofler 
does  not  spring  ttom  any  we»k  desire  of  seeing 
my  name  m  print;  for  1  can  ci\)oy  this  satis- 
fnction  at  any  time  by  turning  to  the  Triennial 
Catalogue  of  the  University,  where  it  also  imm- 
sessen  that  added  emphasis  of  Italics  with  whicli 
those  of  my  calling  are  distinguished. 

"  I  would  simply  add.  that  I  continue  to  fit 
ingenuous  youth  ror  college,  and  that  I  have 
two  spacious  and  airy  sleeping  apartmenta  at 
this  moment  unoccupied.  JhQenuas  didiei9$e, 
kc  Terms,  which  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parents,  may  be  known  on 
application  to  me  oy  letter,  post-paid.  In  all 
cases  the  lad  will  be  expected  to  fetdi  hia  own 
towela.  This  rule,  Mrs.  W.  desires  me  to  add. 
has  no  exceptions. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 
"HOMER  WILBUR,  A.  M. 

'*  P.  8.  Perhaps  the  last  parsgraph  may  look 
like  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  my 
circular  gratuitously.  If  it  should  appear  to 
you  in  that  light  I  desire  that  you  would  erase 
it  or  charge  fbr  It  at  the  usual  rates,  and  de- 
duct the  amount  ttom  the  proceeds  In  your 
hands  fit>m  the  sale  of  my  discourse,  when  it 
shall  be  printed.  My  circular  Is  much  longer 
and  more  explicit  and  will  be  fbrwarded  with- 
out  charge  to  nny  who  may  desire  it  It  has 
lieen  very  neatly  executed  on  a  letter  sheet  by 
A  very  deserving  printer,  who  attends  upon  my 
ministry,  nnd  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  tlit 
tviy)gmphic  nrt  I  have  one  hung  over  my 
liumtel-plece  in  a  neat  ftame,  wbera  it  makes  s 
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beantiftil  and  appnnntete  oraanMnt,  and  tel- 
tiibtft  the  proUki  of  Itrt.  W.,  cat  with  her  toes 
bj  the  young  Udy  born  without  arms. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  letter  mentioned  Gen- 
eral Soott  in  oonneetiob  with  the  Preikleney. 
becanae  I  have  been  given  to  underatand  that 
he  haa  blown  to  pieoee  and  otherwise  cansed 
to  be  deetrojed  more  Mexicans  than  any  other 
commander.  His  claim  would  therefore  be  de- 
serredly  considersd  the  stroninst.  Until  accu- 
rate returns  of  the  Mexicans  Killed,  wounded, 
and  maimed  be  obtained,  it  will  be  diflkcult  to 
settle  theee  nice  points  of  precedence.  Should 
it  prove  that  any  other  oiAcer  has  been  more 
mentorious  and  destructive  than  General  8., 
and  has  thereliy  rendered  himself  more  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  conserva- 
tive portion  of  our  communitv.  I  shall  cheer- 
folly  insert  his  name,  instead  of  that  of  General 
8..  in  a  future  edition.  It  may  be  thought,  llke- 
wtte,  that  General  &  has  invalidated  his  claims 
by  too  much  attention  to  the  decencies  of  ap- 
parel, and  the  habits  belonging  to  a  gentleman. 
Theee  abstruser  points  of  statesmanship  are  be- 
yond my  acope.  I  wonder  not  that  suocessfol 
military  achievement  should  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nraltitiide.  Batlier  do  I  rejoice 
with  wonder  to  behold  how  rapidly  this  senti- 
ment is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 
It  ia  related  of  Thomas  warton.  the  seoond  of 
that  honored  name  who  held  the  oAce  of  Poe- 
try Profossor  at  Oxford,  that,  when  one  wished 
to  find  him,  being  absconded,  as  was  his  wont, 
in  some  obeeure  alehouse,  he  was  counselled  to 
traverse  the  dtr  with  a  drum  and  fife,  the 
sound  of  which  Inspiring  music  would  be  sure 
to  draw  the  Doctor  from  his  retirement  into 
the  street  We  axe  all  more  or  less  bitten  with 
this  martial  insanity.  KtaeUt  qua  dulo9dtn« 
....  atneUm  dneU.  I  confess  in  some  infec- 
tion of  that  itch  myself.  When  I  see  a  Briga- 
dier-General maintaining  his  insecmv  elevation 
In  the  saddle  under  the  severe  Are  of  the  train- 
ing-field, and  when  I  remember  that  some  mil- 
itary enthusiasts,  through  haste,  inexperience, 
or  an  over-desirr  to  lend  reality  to  those  flcU- 
tinus  combats,  will  sometimes  dinchsrge  their 
ramrods,  I  cannot  but  admire,  while  I  deplore, 
the  mistaken  devotion  of  those  heroic  olBcera. 
SmmI  imaami^lmtu  obmmi  I  waa  myself,  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  chaplain 
of  a  regiment,  which  waa  fortunately  never 
called  to  active  military  duty.  1  mention  this 
circumstance  with  regret  rather  than  pride. 
Had  I  been  summoned  to  actual  warfkre.  I 
trust  that  I  might  have  been  strengthened  to 
bear  myself  after  the  manner  of  that  reverend 
fktlier  in  our  New  England  Israel.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Colman,  who,  as  wears  told  in  Turell's  life 
of  him,  when  the  vessel  in  which  be  had  taken 
passsge  for  EngUnd  was  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer,  '*  fought  like  a  philosopher  and  a 

Christian and  prayed  all  tne  while  he 

charged  and  fired.**  As  tliis  note  is  already 
lonfL  I  shall  not  hera  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  Christiana  may  law< 
fhlly  be  soldlera.  I  think  it  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that,  during  the  flrat  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  at  least,  tlie  two  professions 
were  esteemed  Incompatible.  Consult  Jortin 
onthbhead.-H.  W.f 


Na  IV. 

REMARKS  OP  DTCRBASB  D.  O'PHACB,  S»> 
QDIRS,  AT  AN  BXTRUMPERT  OAOCUt  IN 
8TATI  8TRSBT,  RBPORTKD  BT  MR.  H. 
BIOLOW. 

[Thb  ingenious  reader  will  at  once  understand 
that  no  such  speech  ss  the  following  waa  ever 
tottdtm  9crtti»  pronounced.  But  there  are  sim- 
pler and  lees  guarded  wits,  for  the  satisfying  o€ 
which  such  an  explanxOkm  may  be  needmL 
For  there  are  certain  invisible  Iniea,  which  as 
Truth  successively  overpasses,  she  becomes 
Untruth  to  one  and  another  of  us,  as  a  large 
river,  flowing  ttom  one  kingdom  into  anotlier, 
sometimes  takes  a  new  name,  albeit  the  watere 
undergo  no  change,  how  small  soever.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  truth  d  flctkm  more  veracious 
than  the  truth  of  foct,  as  that  of  the  Poet, 
which  represents  to  us  things  and  events  ss 
they  ought  to  be,  rather  than  aervilely  copies 
them  aa  they  are  Imperfectly  tmaced  in  the 
crooked  and  smoky  ffuiis  of  our  mundane  aflkba. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  speech  of  Antontus, 
though  originally  spoken  in  no  widerafomm 
than  the  brain  of  Shakeapeare,  more  histori- 
cally valuable  than  that  other  which  Appian 
has  reported,  by  ss  much  as  the  understanalng 
of  the  Englishman  waa  more  oomprehenslve 
tlisn  that  of  the  Alexandrian.  Mr.  HIglow,  in 
the  present  instance,  hss  only  mads  use  of  a 
license  sssnmed  by  all  the  historians  of  antk|- 
ulty.  who  put  into  the  mouths  of  virions  char- 
acten  siicn  words  as  seem  to  them  most  fitting 
to  the  occasion  and  to  the  speaker.  If  it  be 
ol^ected  that  no  such  oration  could  ever  have 
been  delivered,  I  answer,  that  there  are  few 
assemblages  for  speech-making  which  do  not 
better  deserve  the  title  of  ParlianunhiM  Indoc- 
tantn  tlum  dkl  the  sixth  Parilament  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  that  men  still  continue  to  have 
as  much  fkith  in  the  Oracle  of  Fools  as  e\'er 
Pantagruel  had.  Howell,  in  his  lettera.  re- 
counts a  merry  tale  of  a  certain  ambassador  of 
Queen  Ellabeth.  who.  having  written  two  let- 
tera, —  one  to  her  Mi^ty,  and  the  other  to  his 
wife.  —  directed  them  at  cross-purposes,  so  that 
the  Queen  was  beducked  end  bedeared  and  re- 
quested to  send  a  change  of  hoee,  and  the  wife 
was  beprincessed  end  otherwise  unwontedly 
bestiporiatlved.  till  the  one  fbared  for  the  wits 
of  her  smbasssdor,  and  the  other  for  thoee  of 
her  husband.  In  like  manner  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  our  speaker  has  misdirected  some 
of  his  thoughts,  and  given  to  the  whole  theatre 
what  he  would  have  wished  to  confide  only  to 
a  select  auditory  at  the  back  of  the  curtain. 
For  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  get  any  Itank  ut- 
terance from  men.  who  addreiis,  for  the  most 
part,  a  Buncombe  either  in  this  wortd  or  the 
next  As  for  their  audiences.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  our  people,  that  they  ei\loy  one  political 
institution  In  common  with  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians :  I  mean  a  cerUIn  profitless  kind  of  ottm- 
otoa,  wherewith,  nevertheless,  they  seem  hith- 
erto well  enough  content  For  in  Presklentlal 
elections,  and  other  aflkira  of  the  sort,  whereas 
I  observe  that  Uie  oyrfcrt  fall  to  the  lot  of  com- 
paratively few.  the  AelU  (such  as  the  privileges 
of  votliiff  as  they  are  told  to  do  by  the  oiMvo'-i 
aforesaid^  and-of.hunaing  at  public  meetings) 
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«re  vrj  llbumDydlstribatod  unoag  the  people, 
M  being  their  preecripUre  and  quite  sofflcient 
portion. 

The  oocaslon  of  the  speech  le  euppoeed-to  be 
Mr.  Palfrey's  reftutl  to  vote  for  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  the  Speakeiship.  —  H.  W.] 

No?     Hex  he?     He  haint,   though? 

Wut  ?    Voted  agin  him  ? 
Ef  the  bird  of  our  country  could  ketch 

him,  she  'd  Rkin  him ; 
I  seem  *b  though  1  see  her,  with  wrmth 

in  each  quiU, 
Like  a  chancery  lawyer,  afilin'  her  bill. 
An'  grindin*  her  talents  ez  sharp  ex  all 

nater. 
To  pounce  like  a  writ  on  the  back  o*  the 

traitor. 
Forgive  me,  my  friends,  ef  I  seem  to  be 

het. 
But  a  crisis  like  this  must  with  vigor  be 

met; 
Wen  an  Arnold  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner bostains, 
HoU  Fourth  o*  Julys  seem  to  bile  in  my 

veins. 

Who  ever'd  ha'  thought  sech  a  pisonous 


uld  bei 


WouldTbo  run  by  a  chap  tliet  wur  chose 

feraWk? 
"  We  knowed  wut  his  princerples  wux 

'fore  we  sent  him  ? 
Wut  wus  there  in  them  from  this  vote 

to  penrent  him  ? 
A  marciful  Providunce  fashioned  us  hol- 
ler 
0'  purpose  thet  we  might  our  principles 

swaller ; 
It  can  hold  any  quantity  on  *em,  the 

l^lly  can, 
An'  bring  'era  up  ready  fer  use  like  the 

pelican, 
Or  more  like  the  kangaroo,  who  (wich  is 

stranger) 
Puts  her  family  into  her  pouch  wen 

there  's  danger. 
Aint  princerple  predons  1  then,  who  's 

goin'  to  use  it 
Wen  there  's  resk  o'  some  chap's  gittin' 

up  to  abuse  it  ? 
I  can't  tell  the  wy  on  't,  but  nothin'  is 

90  sure 
Ez  thet  princeiple  kind  o'  gits  spiled  by 


exposure 


.4 


*  The  speaker  is  of  a  different  mind  ttom 
TuUy,  who.  In  his  recently  discovered  tractate 
J)C  Hidpabliea,  tells  ns,  Nse  vtro  habcrt  virtu- 


A  man  thet  lets  all  torts  o'  folkt  git  a 

sight  on  't 
Ough'  to  hev  it  all  took  right  away, 

every  mite  on  't ; 
Ef  he  can't  keep  it  all  to  himself  wen 

it 's  wise  to. 
He  aint  one  it 's  fit  to  trust  nothin'  so 

nice  to. 

Besides,  ther  's  a  wonderful  power  in 

latitude 
To  shift  a  man's  monil  relations  an*  at- 
titude; 
Some  flossifers  think  thet  a  fSakkilty  's 

granted 
The  minnit  it 's  proved  to  be  thoroughly 

wanted, 
Thet  a  chan^  o'  demand  makes  a  change 

o'  condition. 
An'  thet  everytliin'  's  nothin'  except  by 

position; 
Ez,  rer  instance,  thet  rubber-trees  fust 

begun  bearin' 
Wen  prlitikle   conshunces   come   into 

wearin', 
Thet  the  fears  of  a  monkey,  whose  holt 

chanced  to  fail, 
Drawed  the  vertibry  out  to  a  prehensile 

tail; 
So,  wen  one  *s  chose  to  Congriss,  ez  soon 

ez  he 's  in  it, 
A  collar  grows  r^t  round  his  neck  iu  a 

minnit. 
An*  sartin  it  is  thet  a  man  cannot  be 

strict 
In  bein'  himself,  wen  he  gits  to  the 

Deestrict, 
Fer  a  coat  thet  sets  wal  here  in  ole  Has- 

sachnsetts. 
Wen  it  gits  on  to  Washinton,  somehow 

askew  sets. 

Resolves,  do  you  say,  o*  the  Springfield 

Convention  ? 
Thet  'a  perciscly  the  pint  I  was  goin'  to 

mention ; 

tern  satis  mt,  qvati  aH$m  ailqmam,  niti  «lar«, 
and  fh)m  our  ICUton,  who  says:  **I  cannot 
praise  a  ftigittre  and  cloistered  virtoe,  tinexei^ 
cised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out 
and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the 
race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  mn 
for.  not  without  duU  and  keaL"  —  Artop,  He 
liad  taken  the  words  oat  of  the  Roman's  month, 
without  knowing  it.  and  might  well  ezolalro 
with  Dooatos  (If  Saint  Jerome's  tntor  ma^ 
stand  itponsor  for  a  com),  Pertanl  qui  ant*  nci 
notna  t/tzmnt  /  —  IL  W. 
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Beaolves  air  a  thing  we  most  gen*ally 

keep  ill. 
They  're  a  cheap  kind  o'  dust  fer  the 

eyes  o'  the  people ; 
A  paml  o'  delligits  jest  git  together 
Air  chat  fer  a  spell  o*  the  crops  an'  the 

weather, 
Then,  comin'  to  order,  they  sqnabble 

awile 
An'  let  off  the  speeches  they  're  ferfol  '11 

spile; 
Then  — Kesolve,  — Thet  we  wunt  hev. 

an  inch  o*  dave  territory ; 
Thet  Presidnnt  Polk's  hoU  perceedins  air 

very  tory ; 
Thet  the  war  is  a  damned  war,  an'  them 

thet  enlist  in  it 
Should  her  a  cravat  with  a  dreffle  tight 

twist  in  it; 
Thet  the  war  is  a  war  fer  the  spreadin' 

o'  slavery ; 
Thet  oar  army  deserves  oar  best  thanks 

fer  their  oravery ; 
Thet  we  're  the  original  friends  o*  the 

nation. 
All  the  rest  air  a  paltry  an'  base  fabrica- 
tion: 
Thet  we  highly  respect  Messrs.  A,  B,  an* 

C, 
An'  ex  deeply  despise  Messrs.  E,  F,  an'  G. 
In  this  way  they  go  to  the  eend  o'  the 

chapter,' 
An'  then  they  bast  out  in  a  kind  of  a 

raptur 
About   their   own   vartoo,  an'  folks's 

stone-blindness 
To  the  men  thet  'ould  actiUy  do  'em  a 

kindness,  — 
The  American  eagle,— the  Pilgrims  thet 

landed, — 
Till  on  ole  Plymouth  Rock  they  git 

finally  stranded.     * 
Wal,  the  people  they  listen  an'  say, 

** Thet 's  the  ticket; 
£s  fer  Mexico,  *t  aint  no  great  glory  to 

lick  it. 
Bat  *t  would  be  a  darned  shame  to  go 

pullin'  o'  triggers 
To  extend  the  aree  of  abnsin'  the  nig- 
gers." 

So  they  march  in  percessions,  an'  git  up 

hooraws, 
An'  tramp  thro  the  mud  fer  the  good  o' 

the  cause. 
An'  think  they  're  a  kind  o'  fulfillin'  the 

prophecies. 


Wen  they  're  on'y  jest  changin'  the 
holden  of  offices ; 

Ware  A  sot  afore,  B  is  comftably  seated. 

One  humbug 's  victor'ous  an' t*  other  de- 
feated, 

Each  honnable  dou^face  gits  jest  wut 
he  axes. 

An'  the  people,  —  their  annooal  soft* 
sodder  an'  taxes. 

Now,  to  keep  unimpaired  all  these  glo- 
rious feeturs 
Thet  characterize  morril  an'  reasonin' 

creetnrs, 
Thet  give  every  paytriot  all  he  can  cram, 
Thet  oust  the  untrustworthy  Presidunt 

Flam, 
An'  stick  honest  Presidnnt  Sham  in  his 

place. 
To  the  manifest  gain  o'  the  holl  human 

race. 
An'  to  some  indervidgewals   on  't  in 

partickler. 
Who  love  Public  Opinion  an'  know  how 

to  tickle  her,— 
I  say  thet  a  party  with  gret  aims  like 

these 
Must  stick  jest  ez  close  ez  a  hive  fall  o' 

bees. 

I  'm  willin*  a  man  should  go  tollable 

strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  thet  kind 

o'  wrong 
Is  oilers  unpop'lar  an'  never  gits  pitied, 
I3ecause  it  s  a  crime  no  one  never  com- 
mitted; 
But  he  mus'  n't  be  hard  on  partickler 

sins, 
Coz  then  he  '11  be  kiokin'  the  people's 

own  shins ; 
On'y  look  at  the  Demmercrats,  see  wut 

they  've  done 
Jest  simply  by  stickin*  together  like 

fun; 
They  've  sucked  us  right  into  a  mis'able 

war 
Thet  no  one  on  airth  aint  responsible 

for; 
They  've  ran  us  a  hundred  cool  millions 

in  debt 
(An'  fer   Demraercrat  Homers  ther  's 

good  pliuns  left  yet); 
Tliey  talk  agin  tayriffs,  but  act  fer  a 

high  one, 
An*  so  coax  all  parties  to  build  up  their 

Zion ; 
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To  tbt  peopU  thej  *n  ollen  ez  slick  « ;  WhocompoR  wot  tbeTcsII  a  Stste  Cm- 

molM««,  I         teriCommttT. 

An  batter  their  bread  on  both  adet  with  .  Constitooontsair  tMndyto  h^a 


TheMaAses, 
Half  o'  whom  they  Ve  permaded,  by  way 

of  a  joke, 
Tbet  Wathinton's  mantelpiece  fell  opoo 

Polk.  ^ 

Now  all  o*  ihete  Ueasin*8  the  Wigs 

might  enjoy, 
Ef  they  'd  gnmption  enon^  the  right 

meant  to  imploy  ;* 
Fer  the  tihrer  apoon  bom  in  Dennoc- 

'acy'g  month 
la  a  kind  of  a  acringe  thet  they  her  to 

the  South; 
Their  maaten  can  cnat  'em  an'  \d<k  'em 

an'  wale  'em. 
An'  they  notice  it  Ie«  'an  the  aas  did  to 

Balaam; 
In  thii  way  they  screw  into  second-rate 

ofllcea 
Wich  the  slaveholder  thinks  'onld  snb- 

•tract  too  mnch  off  his  ease ; 
The  file-leaders,  I  mean,  dn,  fer  they,  by 

theirwiles,  ^ 

Unlike  the  old  riper,  grow  fat  on  their 

files. 
Wal,  the  Wigs  her  been  tryin'  to  grab 

all  this  prey  from  'em 
An'  to  hook  this  nice  spoon  o'  good  for- 

tin'  away  frnm  'em. 
An'  they  might  ha'  succeeded,  ez  likely 

ez  not, 
In  lickin'  the  Demmercrats  all  round 

the  lot, 
Ef  it  wam't  thet,  wile  aU  faithful  Wigs 

were  their  knees  on, 
floroe  stuffy  old  codger  would  holler  out, 

—  "'Treason! 
Yon  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  a  dog  tbet 

hez  bit  you  once, 
An'  /  aint  atfoin'  to  cheat  my  constit- 

oounts,— 
M'en  every  fool  knows  thet  a  man  repre- 
sents 
Not  the  fellers  thet  sent  him,  but  them 

on  the  fence,  — 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side 
An  make  the  fust  use  or  a 


turn  o'  the 


tlde.- 


The  waiters  on  Proridunce  here  in  the 
city, 

*  ThAt  WM  a  pithy  saying  of  P^rsios,  and  fits 
onr  pollticiana  without  a  wrinlcie,  —  ^a^«for 
orN«,  inffmiiqM  largUor  venttr.  —  H.  W. 


But  artenmds  doo't  weigh  the  beft  of  a 

pin. 
Wy,  the  people  can't  all  live  on  Unck 

Sam 'a  pus, 
So  they  've  nothin*  to  dn  with  't  for 

better  or  wus; 
It 's  the  folks  thet  air  kind  o'  broo^ 

up  to  depend  on  't 
Tbet  her  any  consam  in 't,  an' thel  ia  the 

end  on  't 

Now  here  wnz  New  £ng^d  aherin'  the 

honor 
Of  a  chance  at  the  Speakership  showered 

upon  her; — 
Do  you  say, — "  She  don't  want  no  more 

Speakers,  but  fewer ; 
She  's  ned  plenty  o'  them,  wnt  she  wants 

isaiioer"? 
Fer  the  matter  o*  thet,  it 's  notorons  in 

town 
Thet  her  own  representatires  dn  her 

quite  brown. 
But  thet 's  nothin*  to  du  with  it ;  wut 

right  had  Palfrey 
To  mix  himself  up  with  fanatical  small 

fry? 
Wsm't  we  cittin'on  prime  with  our  hot 

an'  cold  blowin*, 
Acondemnin'  the  war  wilst  we  kep'  it 

agoin'? 
We  'a  assumed  with  gret  skill  a  com- 

niandin'  position, 
On  this*  side  or  thet,  no  one  could  n't 

tell  wich  one, 
So,  wutever  side  wipped,  we  'd  a  diance 

at  the  plunder 
An'  could  sue  fer  iufringin'  our  pay* 

tented  thunder ; 
We  were  ready  to  vote  fer  whoever  wui 

eligible, 
Ef  on  all  pints  at  issoo  he  'd  stay  unin* 

telligible. 
Wal,  sposin*  we  bed  to  gulp  down  our 

perfessions. 
We  were  ready  to  come  out  next  mom- 

in'  with  fresh  ones ; 
Besides,  ef  we  did,  't  was  onr  business 

alone, 
Fer  could  n't  we  du  wut  we  would  with 

our  own  ? 
An'  ef  aman  can,  wen  pervisionshevrizso, 
Eat  up  his  own  words,  it 's  a  marcy  it 

is  so. 
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Wjt  these  chaps  frum  the  North,  with 

back-hones  to  'em,  dam  'em, 
Oold  he  wuth  more  *au  Gensle  Tom 

Thumb  is  to  Bamum :  * 

Ther  's  enough  thet  to  office  on  thin  very 

plan  grow. 
By  exhibitin'  how  very  small  a  man  can 

grow; 
Bat  an  M.  C.  from  hero  oilers  hastens  to 

state  he 
Belongs  to  the  order  called  invertebraty, 
Wence  some  gret  filologists  judge  primy 

laahy 
Thet  M.  C.  is  M.  T.  by  paronomashy; 
An'  these  few  exceptions  air  looeus  nay- 

twry 
Folks  '(raid  put  down  their  quarters  to 

stare  at,  like  fury. 

It  *s  no  use  to  open  the  door  o*  succe&s, 
Ef  a  member  can  bolt  so  fer  nothin'  or 

less; 
Wy,  all  o*  them  grand  constitootional 

pillers 
Our  Tore-fathers  fetched  with  'em  over 

the  billers, 
Them  pillers  the  people  so  soundly  hev 

slep'  on. 
Wile  to  slav'ry,  invasion,  an'  debt  they 

were  swej)'  on, 
WUe  our  Destiny  higher  an'  higher  kep* 

moontin' 
(Though  I  guess  folks  'U  stare  wen^  she 

hends  her  account  in), 
fif  members  in  this  way  go  kicken'  agin 

em. 
They  wuut  hev  so  much  ez  a  feather  left 

in  'em. 

An*,  ez  fer  this  Palfrey,*  we  thought  wen 

we  'd  gut  him  in. 
He  'd  go  kindly  in  wutever  harness  we 

put  him  in ; 
Suppoein'  we  did  know  thet  he  wuz  a 

peace  man? 
Doos  he  think  he  can  be  Unde  Sammle's 

policeman. 
An'  wen  Sam  gits  tipsy  an'  kicks  up  a 

riot. 
Lead  him  off  to  the  lockup  to  snooze  till 

he 's  quiet  T 
Wy,  the  war  is  a  war  thet  true  paytriots 

can  bear,  ef 
It  leads  to  the  fat  promised  land  of  a 

tayrlff; 
t  There  is  truth  yet  In  thii  of  Juvenal,  — 
**  Dftt  Tenian  oerrlt,  vezat  ctntaTa  eolunlMB." 
H  w. 


We  don't  go  an'  fight  it,  nor  aint  to  be 
drivon. 

Nor  Demmercrats  nuther,  thet  hev  wut 
to  live  on ; 

Ef  it  aint  jest  the  thing  thet 's  well 
jileasin'  to  God, 

It  m^es  us  thought  highly  on  else- 
where abroad; 

The  Rooshian  black  eagle  looks  blue  in 
his  eerie 

An'  shakes  both  his  heads  wen  he  hears 
o*  Monteei]^; 

In  the  Tower  Victory  sets,  all  of  a  flus- 
ter. 

An*  reads,  with  locked  doors,  how  we 
won  Cherry  Buster; 

An'  old  Philip  Lewis  —  thet  come  an' 
kep'  school  here 

Fer  the  mere  sake  o'  scorin*  his  ryaUst 
ruler 

On  the  tenderest  part  of  our  kings  in 

ftUVTO  — 

Hides  his  crown  underneath  an  old  shut 

in  his  bureau. 
Breaks  off  in  his  brags  to  a  suckle  o' 

merry  kings. 
How  he  often  hed  hided  young  native 

Amerrikins, 
An'  tumin'  quite  faint  in  the  midst  of 

his  fooleries. 
Sneaks  down  stairs  to  bolt  the  front 

door  0*  the  Tooleries.* 
You  say,  —  "  We  'd  ha*  scared  'em  by 

growin'  in  peace, 
A  plauyruy  sight  more  then  by  bobberies 

like  these"  I 
Who  is  it  dares  say  thet  our  naytional 

eagle 

*  Jortin  is  wtUlng  to  allow  of  other  miracles 
betides  those  recoraed  in  Holy  Writ,  and  why 
not  of  other  prophecies?  It  ia  granting  too 
much  to  Satan  to  auppose  him,  aa  diveia  of  the 
learned  have  done,  the  inapirer  of  the  ancient 
oradea.  Wiser,  I  esteem  it,  to  give  chance  the 
credit  of  the  aucoessftil  onea.  What  is  aaid 
here  of  Loaia  Philippe  waa  rerifled  in  some  of 
its  minute  particnUrs  within  a  few  montlia' 
time.  Enough  to  have  made  tlie  fortune  of 
Delphi  or  Ifiunmon,  and  no  thanks  to  Beelse- 
bnb  neither  I  That  of  Seneca  in  Medea  will 
suit  here:— 

**  Rapids  f orinna  ac  terls 
Pit»cepsqua  rsgno  Mlpait,  exrilio  dsdlt" 

Let  us  allow,  even  to  richly  deserved  misfor- 
tune, our  commiseration,  and  be  not  over-liasty 
meanwhile  in  our  censure  of  the  French  people, 
left  for  the  first  time  to  govern  themselves,  re- 
membering that  wiae  aentence  of  iEschylua,  -' 


'Sana  M  tyMxvf  hm%  Sr  viw  tqmri. 


H.  \7, 
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Wun*t  mnch  lon^  be  classed  with  the 

birds  thet  air  regal, 
Coz  theim  be  hooked  beaks,  an'  she, 

arter  this  slau^ter, 
*11  bring  back  a  bill  ten  times  longer  *u 

she  ough*  to  "  ? 
Wut  *8  your  name  ?  Come,  I  see  ye,  you 

up-country  feller, 
You  'ye  put  me  out  seyeiil  times  with 

your  beller ; 
Out  with  it !    Wutt     Biglowl    I  say 

nothin'  furder, 
Thet  feller  would  like  nothin'  better  *n  a 

murder; 
He  'a  a  traiter,   blasphemer,  an'  wut 

rather  worse  is, 
He  puts  all  his  ath'ism  in  dreffle  bad 

verses; 
Socity  aint  safe  till  sech  monsters  air  out 

on  it, 
Kefer  to  the  Post,  ef  you  hev  the  least 

doubt  on  it; 
Wy,  he  goes  agin  war,  agin  indirect 

taxes. 
Agin  sellin*  wild  lands  'cept  to  settlers 

with  axes. 
Agin  holdin'  o'  slaves,  though  he  knows 

it 's  the  comer 
Our    libbaty   rests   on,    the    mis'able 

scomer  I 
In  short,  he  would  wholly  upeet  with 

lus  ravages 
All  thet  keeps  us  above  the  brute  crit- 
ters an'  savages, 
An'  pitch  into  all  kinds  o*  briles  an' 

confusions 
The  holl  of  our  civilized,  free  institu- 
tions; 
He  writes  fer  thet  ruther  unsafe  print, 

the  Courier, 
An'  likely  ez  not  hez  a  squintin   to 

Foorier; 
I  Ul  be ,  thet  is,  I  mean  I  '11  be 

blest, 
Ef  I  haric  to  a  word  firum  so  noted  a 

P««*J  ,.  .      . 

I  sha'  n't  talk  with  him,  my  religion  s 

too  fervent  — 
Good  momin',  my  friends,  I'm  your 
most  humble  servant 

[Into  the  question,  vhether  the  ability  to  ex- 
pieu  ourselves  In  articulate  Uneuage  has  been 
productive  of  more  good  or  evil,  I  shall  not  here 
ent«r  at  large.  The  two  faculties  of  speech  and 
of  speech-making  are  whoUy  diverse  in  their 
natures.  By  the  first  we  make  ourselves  intel- 
hgiblo,  hv  the  last  unlntcUigible.  to  our  fellows. 
It  has  not  Keldum  occurred  to  me  (noting  how 


in  our  national  lestslatiue  everything  mns  te 
talk,  as  lettuces,  if  the  season  or  the  soil  be 
unpropUioos,  shoot  up  lankly  to  seed,  instead 
of  forming  handsome  heads)  that  Babel  was 
the  first  Congress,  the  earliest  mill  erected  far 
the  manufscture  of  gabble.  In  tliese  daya, 
what  with  Town  Meeungs,  School  Committees, 
Boards  (lumber)  of  one  kind  and  another.  Con- 
gresses, Parlianients,  Dieta.  Indian  CooncUs, 
PaUvers,  and  the  like,  there  is  scarce  a  village 
which  has  not  its  factories  of  this  description 
driven  by  milk-and-water  power.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  conftision  of  tongues  to  have  been 
the  curse  of  Babel,  since  I  esteem  my  ^norsnce 
of  otlicr  langnnges  as  a  kind  of  M artelTo-tower, 
in  which  I  am  safe  fhnn  the  ftirious  bombard- 
nients  of  foreign  garrulity.  For  this  reason  I 
liave  ever  preferred  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, those  primitive  formations  being  Ara- 
rats  upon  wliose  silent  peaks  I  sit  secure  and 
watch  this  new  deluge  witliout  fear,  thou^  it 
rain  flmires  iiinnlucra,  semblances)  of  s]Mech 
forty  davs  and  niglits  together,  as  it  not  mi- 
conimonlv  happens.  Tlius  is  my  coat,  as  it 
were,  without  buttons  bv  which  any  but  a  ver* 
nacular  wild  bore  can  seize  ma  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible thst  the  Shakers  may  intend  to  convey  a 
quiet  reproof  and  hint,  in  fastening  their  outer 
garments  with  hooks  and  eyesf 

This  reflection  concerning  Babel,  which  I 
find  in  no  Commentary,  was  first  thrown  upon 
my  mind  when  an  excellent  deacon  of  my  con- 
gregation (being  Infected  with  the  Second  Ad- 
vent delusion)  assured  me  that  he  had  received 
a  first  instabnent  of  the  gift  of  tongues  as  a 
small  earnest  of  larger  possessions  in  the  like 
kind  to  follow.  For,  of  a  truth,  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  my  ideas  of  the  Divine  Justice 
and  mercy  that  the  single  wall  which  protected 
people  of  other  languages  fh>m  the  incursions 
of  this  otherwise  well-meaning  propagandist 
should  be  broken  down. 

In  reading  Congressional  debates,  I  have  fan- 
cied, that»  after  the  subsidence  of  those  painnil 
buszings  In  the  brain  which  result  (h>m  such 
exercises,  I  detected  a  slender  residuum  of  val- 
uable information.  I  made  the  discovery  that 
nothing  takes  longer  in  the  saying  than  anything 
else,  for  ss  ex  nihUo  nihil  JU,  so  (h>m  one  poly- 
pus nothing  any  number  of  similar  ones  may  be 
produced.  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  viva  voe$  debaters  and  controversialists  the 
admirable  example  of  the  monk  Copres,  who, 
in  the  fourth  century,  stood  for  half  an  hour 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  fire,  and  thereby  silenoed 
a  Manichsean  antagonist  who  had  less  of  the 
sahunander  in  him.  As  for  thoM  who  quarrel 
in  print,  I  have  no  oonoem  with  them  here, 
since  the  eyelids  are  a  divinely  granted  shield 
a^inst  all  such.  Moreover,  I  have  observed 
in  many  modem  books  that  the  printed  portion 
is  becoming  gradually  smaller,  and  the  number 
of  blank  or  l5'-l«»ve8  (as  they  are  called)  ffreat- 
er.  Should  this  fortunate  tendency  of  Qtera- 
ture  continue,  books  will  grow  more  valuable 
fVom  year  to  year,  and  the  whole  Serbonian  bog 
yield  to  the  advances  of  firm  arable  land. 

Tlie  sagacious  Lacedemonians  hearing  thst 
Tesephoue  had  bragged  that  he  could  talk  all 
day  long  on  any  given  snbtiect,  made  no  mora 
ado,  bt^  forthwith  banished  him,  whereby  thev 
supplied  him  a  topic  and  at  the  s:ime  time  took 
care  that  his  cxi»eriment  upon  It  should  be  tried 
out  of  ear-shot. 
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I  haTt  troodared*  in  fhe  RapntenUtlTef' 
Chambtr  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  to  mark 
how  littte  tmpreMion  teerood  to  ba  produced 
by  that  emblematio  Ash  suspended  over  the 
beads  of  the  members.  Onr  wiser  ancestors, 
no  donbt,  hnnff  it  there  as  being  the  animal 
which  the  Pvthagoreans  rorerenced  for  its  si- 
lence, and  which  certainly  in  that  particular 
does  not  so  well  merit  the  epithet  eoU-bloodidf 
by  which  naturalists  distinguish  it,  sA  certain 
bipeds,  afflicted  with  ditch-water  on  the  brain, 
who  take  occasion  to  tap  themselTes  in  Fkn- 
enU  Halls,  meeting-houses,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort — H.  W.] 


No.  V. 
THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENNIT. 

SOT  TO  A  irUftRT  RHTMS. 

(Tn  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate 
satirised  in  the  following  verses  was  the  un- 
successftU  attempt  of  Drayton  and  Sayres  to 
Ive  fireedom  to  seventy  men  and  women,  fU- 
»w-beings  and  fellow-Chrlstiaus.  Had  Tripoli, 
Instead  of  Washington,  been  the  scene  of  this 
undertaking,  the  unhappy  leaders  In  it  would 
have  been  as  secure  of  tlie  theoretic  as  they 
now  are  of  the  practical  part  of  mart}-rdom.  I 
quesUoo  whether  the  Day  of  Tripoli  is  blessed 
with  a  District  Attorney  so  benighted  as  ours 
at  the  seat  of  government    Venr  fitly  Is  he 
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named  Key,  who  would  allow  bfmself  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  locking  the  door  of 
hope  against  suflbrers  in  such  a  cause.  Not  all 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  can  cleanse  the  vile 
smutch  of  the  jailer's  fingers  fh>m  off*  that  little 
Key.    Aktnm  davit,  a  braxen  Key  indeed  i 

Mr.  Calhonn,  who  is  made  the  chief  speaker 
hi  this  buriesque,  seems  to  think  that  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Is  to  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  he  tinkles  his  little  cow-bell  curfew. 
Whenever  slavery  Is  tonched,  he  sets  up  his 
scarecrow  of  dlsaolving  the  union.  This  may 
do  for  the  North,  but  fshoukl  conjecture  that 
something  more  than  a  pumpkin-lantern  la  re- 
quired to  scare  manifest  and  Irretrievable  Des- 
ony  ont  of  her  path.  Mr.  Calhoun  cannot  let 
go  the  aproB-atnng  of  the  Past  The  Past  is  a 
good  nurse,  but  we  must  be  weaned  ftrom  her 
sooner  or  later,  even  though,  like  Plotinus,  we 
should  ran  home  from  school  to  aak  the  breast 
sfter  wa  are  tolerably  well-grown  youths.  It 
will  not  do  for  us  to  hide  our  fkces  in  lier  lap, 
whenever  the  strange  Future  holds  out  her 
arms  and  ssks  us  to  come  to  her. 

But  wa  are  all  alike.  We  have  all  heard  it 
said,  often  enough,  that  little  boys  must  not 
play  with  fire ;  and  yet  if  the  matches  betaken 
sway  fhnn  us,  and  put  out  of  reach  upon  the 
shelf,  we  must  needs  g«t  into  our  little  corner, 
and  scowl  and  stamp  and  threaten  the  dire  re- 
venge of  going  to  bed  without  our  supper.  The 
wond  shall  stop  till  we  get  our  dsngerous  play- 
thing again.  Daine  Earth,  meanwhile,  who  has 
more  than  enough  household  matters  to  mind, 
goes  bustling  hither  and  thither  as  a  hiss  or  a 
spotter  tallsher  that  this  or  that  ketUe  of  hers 
Is  boUiag  over,  and  befaro  bcdtima  we  are  glad 
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to  eat  our  porridge  cold,  and  gulp  down  our 
"    lity  along  with  it 

-  r.  Calhoun  has  somehow  acquired  the  name 
of  a  great  statesman,  and,  if  it  oe  great  states- 
manship to  put  lance  In  rest  and  ran  a  tilt  at 
the  Spirit  of  the  Am  with  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing next  moment  burled  neck  and  hciels  into 
the  dust  amid  universal  laughter,  be  deserves 
the  title.  He  is  the  Sir  Kur  of  onr  modem 
chivalry.  He  should  remember  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian niythua.  Thor  was  the  strongest  of 
gods,  but  ha  could  not  wrestle  with  Time,  nor 
so  much  as  lift  up  a  fold  of  the  great  snake 
which  bound  the  nnivarss  together :  and  when 
ba  smote  the  Earth,  though  with  his  terrible 
mallet  It  was  bqt  as  if  alaaf  had  fallen.  Tet 
aU  the  while  it  aeemed  to  Thor  that  he  had 
only  been  wrestling  with  an  okl  woman,  striv- 
ing to  lift  a  cat  and  striking  a  stupid  giant  on 
the  head. 

And  in  old  timea,  doubtlaas,  the  giants  wtn 
stupid,  and  there  was  no  better  sport  for  the 
Sir  Lanncelota  and  Sir  Oawalna  than  to  go 
about  cutting  off  their  great  blundering  heads 
with  enchanted  swords.  But  things  have  won- 
derfolly  changed.  It  is  the  giant£  nowadays, 
that  have  the  science  and  the  intalligenoe, 
while  the  chivalroua  Don  Qulxotea  of  Conserva- 
tism still  cumber  themsei  vaa  with  the  clumsy 
armor  of  a  bygone  sge.  On  whirls  the  restless 
globe  through  unsounded  time,  with  its  cities 
and  its  silences.  Its  births  ana  fUnenls,  half 
light,  half  shade,  but  never  wholly  dark,  and 
Mure  to  swing  round  into  the  happy  moraing 
at  last  With  sn  involuntary  smila,  one  seas 
Mr.  Calhoun  letting  slip  his  pack-thread  cAUe 
with  a  crooked  pin  at  the  end  of  it  to  anchor 
South  Carolina  upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  the 
Past-H.  W.] 


TO  MR  BUCKBNAM. 

MR.  Editir.  As  i  wuz  kinder  pninin 
roimd,  in  a  little  nussry  sot  out  a  year  or 
2  a  go.  tha  Dbait  in  tha  sennit  cum  inter 
mv  mine  An  ao  i  took  k  Sot  it  to  wnt  I 
csll  a  nussry  rime.  I  hev  made  ram  onna- 
ble  Gentleman  speak  that  dident  speak  in 
a  Kind  nv  Poetikol  Ue  sense  the  seeeon  is 
dreffle  backerd  up  This  way 

ewers  as  nshnl 

HOSKA  BIOLOW. 

''Herb  we  stan'  on  the  Constitation,  by 
thunder! 
It 's  a  fact  o*  wich  ther  *»  bushOs  o* 
proofs ; 
Fer  how  could  we  trample  on 't  so^  I 
wonder, 
Ef  *t  wom't  thet  it 's  oilers  under  our 
hoofs?" 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he; 
"Human  rights  hiunt  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 
Ko  more  *n  the  man  in  the  roooni* 
lezhe. 
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"The  North  haint  no  kind  o'  bisness 
with  nothin'. 
An'  yon  've  no  idee  how  much  bother 
it  saves ; 
We  aint  none  riled  by  their  frettin'  an' 
frothin*, 
We  're  uaed  to  layin'  the  string  on  oar 
slaves," 
8ez  John  C.  Calhoon,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Footc, 
"  1  should  like  to  shoot 
The  hoU  gang,  by  the  gret  horn 
spoon  ! "  sez  he. 

'' Freedom's  Keystone  is  Slavery,  thet 
ther  's  no  doubt  on. 
It 's  sutthin*  thet 's— wha'  d'  ye  call 
it  f  —  divine,  — 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the 
roost  out  on 
Air  them  north  o*  Mason  an'  Dixon's 
line," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;  — 
"  Fer  all  thet,"  sez  Mangum, 
***T  would  be  better  to  hang 'em. 
An'  so  git  red  on  *em  soon,"  sez  he. 

"The  mass  ough'  to  labor  an'  we  lay  on 
solfies, 
Thet 't  the  reason  I  want  to  spread 
Freedom's  aree ; 
It  pnts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  office. 
An'    reelises   our    Maker's    original 
idee," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"Thet 's  ez  plain,"  sez  Cass, 
"  Ez  thet  some  one  's  an  ass, 
It 's  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon," 
sez  he. 

"  Now  don't  go  to  say  I  'm  the  friend  ot 
oppression. 
But  keep  all  your  spars  breath  fer 
coolin'  your  broth, 
Fer  I  oilers  hev  strove  (at  least  thet 's 
my  impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  o* 
the  North," 
Bez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"Yes,"  sez  Davis  o*  Miss., 
"  The  perfection  o'  bliss 
Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon," 
sez  he. 

**  Slavery  's  a  thing  thet  depends  on 
complexion. 
It's  God's  law  thet  fetters  on  black 
skins  don't  chafe ; 


Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  refleo 
tiou!) 
Wich  of  our  onnable  body  'd  be  safe  ?" 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Hanne^pin, 
Afore  he  began  a^n, 
"Thet  exception  is  quite  oppe^ 
toon,"  sez  he. 

"  Gen'nle  Cass,   Sir,  you  need  n't  be 
twitchin'  your  collar. 
Tour  merit 's  Quite  clear  by  the  dut 
on  your  knees, 
At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  distino* 
tions  o'  color ; 
Ton  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  ahoee 
wen  you  please," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
Sez  Mister  Jamagin, 
"  They  \vunt  hev  to  lam  agin. 
They  all  on  'em  know  the  old  Uxm," 
sez  he. 

"  The  slavery  {question  aint  no  ways  be- 
wildenn'. 
North  an'  South  hev  one  int'rest,  it's 
plain  to  a  glance  ; 
No'them  men,  like  us  patriarchs,  don't 
sell  Uieir  childrin. 
But  the^  du  sell  themselves,  ef  they 
eit  a  ffood  chance," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he ; — 
Sez  Atherton  here, 
"This  is  ffittin'  severe, 
I  wish  I  comd  dive  like  a  loon,"  aei 
he. 

"  It  'U  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk 
about  freedom. 
An'  your  fact'ry  gals  (soon  ez  we  split) 
'11  make  head. 
An'  gittin'  some  Miss  chief  or  other  to 
lead  'em, 
'U   go   to   work  raisin'  permiscoooa 
Ned," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"  Yes,,  the  North,"  sez  Colquitt, 
"  Ef  we  Southeners  all  quit. 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  bal- 
loon," sez  he. 

"  Jest  look  wut  is  doin',  wut  annyky  \ 
brewin' 
In  the  beautiful  clime  o'  the  olive  an 
vine, 
All  the  wise  aristoxy 's  a  tumblin'  to  ruin, 
An'  the  sankylots  drorin*  an'  drinkin' 
their  wine," 
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Sez  John  C  Ctllumn,  aez  he  ;— 
**  Tes,**  aez  Johnson,  **  in  Fnnoe 
They  're  beginnin'  to  dance 

BeelzebuVs  own  rigadoon/'  sez  he. 

**  The  Soath  's  safe  enongh,  it  don't  feel 
a  mite  skeery, 
Oar  slaves  in  their  darkness  an*  dut 
air  ta  blest 
Not  to  welcooM  with  proud  hallylugers 
theory 
Wen  our  eagle  kicks  voura  from  the 
naytional  nest, 
Sez  Jolm  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ; — 
"  O,"  sez  Westoott  o'  Florida, 
"  Wnt  treason  is  honider 
Then  our  privileges  tryin*  to  proon  ?" 
sez  he. 

**  It 's  'coz  they  're  so  happy,  thet,  wen 
crazy  sarpints 
Stick  their  nose  in  onr  bizness,  we  git 
so  darned  riled ; 
We  think  it 's  our  dooty  to  give  pooty 
sharp  hints, 
Thet  the  last  crumb  of  Edin  on  airth 
sha'  n't  be  spiled," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he  ;  • 
"  Ah,"  sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
"  It  perfectly  true  is 
Thet  slavery 's  airth's  grettest  boon, " 
sez  he. 

[It  WM  Mid  of  old  time,  that  iich«f  have 
wing! :  and,  thoai^  tliU  be  not  applicable  in 
a  Inanl  ttrictneM  to  the  wealth  of  our  patri- 
archal bvethien  of  the  Boath.  yet  it  it  clear  that 
their  ponaasiona  hare  lege,  and  an  unaccount- 
able propenaitj  for  using  them  in  a  northerly 
direction.  I  marvel  thai  the  grand  Jury  of 
Waahii^;ton  did  not  find  a  true  bill  agalnat  the 
North  Star  fbr  aiding  and  abettinff  DraTton  and 
Sayrea  It  would  hare  been  qnite  of  a  piece 
with  the  intelligence  diapla/ed  by  the  South 
on  other  qnestiona  connected  with  alavery.  I 
think  that  no  ahip  of  itate  waa  ever  ftei^ted 
with  a  more  veritable  Jonah  than  la  thia  aame 
domestic  institution  of  oura.  Mephiatophelea 
himself  could  not  Max  ao  bitterlr,  ao  satirically 
tad  a  eight  as  tliia  of  three  millions  of  human 
beings  cmahed  beyond  help  or  hope  by  thia 
one  mighty  argument,  —  Our  JkUun  kntw  no 
httUrl  Nevertbeleaa,  it  ia  the  unavoidable dea- 
tiny  of  Jonsha  to  be  out  overboard  aooner  or 
later.  Or  ahall  we  try  the  experiment  of  hid- 
hig  our  Jonah  in  a  aafe  place,  that  none  may 
lay  handa  on  him  to  make  Jetaam  of  him  T  Let 
us,  then,  with  equal  forethou^t  and  windom, 
laab  onxvelvea  to  the  anchor,  aiM  await,  in  piona 
confidence,  the  certain  reault  Perhapa  otir 
anspicioua  paaaenger  Is  no  Jonah  after  all,  be- 
ing ohusk.  For  it  ia  well  known  that  a  auperin- 
tending  Prov{<1enre  mode  a  kind  of  sanUwIch  . 
of  Hnm  nnd  hia  deacendanta,  to  be  devoured  ; 
OV  Uie  Caucasian  race.  * 


In  Ood'a  dsom,  let  all,  who  bear  nearer  and 
nearer  the  hungiy  moan  of  ths  storm  and  ths 
growl  of  the  breakers,  speak  out  I  Bat,  alas  t 
we  have  no  ris^t  to  interfere.  If  a  man  pluok 
an  apple  of  mme,  he  ahall  be  in  danser  of  the 
Jnatice ;  but  if  he  ateal  my  brother,  I  must  be 
silent  Who  says  this  t  Our  Conatitution,  con« 
aecrated  by  the  callous  consuetude  of  sixty 

Sears,  and  grasped  in  trinmphant  axgnment  1^ 
lie  left  hand  of  him  whose  right  hand  olntches 
the  clotted  slave-whip.  Justice,  venerable  with 
the  undethronable  maJeaty  of  countless  nons, 
saya,— Bpeak  I  The  Past,  wise  with  the  sor- 
rows and  desolations  of  agea,  from  amid  Iter 
ahattered  fknea  and  wolf-houaing  palaoea,  ech* 
oea,  —  Spbak  !  Nature,  tlirough  her  thousand 
trumpets  of  freedom,  her  stars,  her  sunrises, 
her  seaa,  her  wlnda,  her  cataracts,  her  moun- 
tains blue  witli  cloudy  pines,  blows  Jubilant 
encooraitement,  and  criea,— SpsakI  From 
the  sours  trembling  abysses  the  still,  small 
voice  not  vaguely  murmurs.  —  Speak  I  But» 
alaa  I  the  Constitution  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Bagowind,  M.  C,  say  —  Be  dumb  I 

It  occura  to  me  to  suggest,  aa  a  topic  of  in- 
qulrr  in  this  connection,  whether,  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion  when  the  goata  and  theaheep 
ahall  be  parted,  the  Conatitution  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Bacowind,  M.  C.  will  bo  expected 
to  take  their  piaoea  on  Ihe  left  aa  our  biroina 
Aieara  * 

Q¥idinmmi$trinnedichmut 
QumiipatrtmiumrogatMruit 

There  is  a  point  where  toleration  sinks  Into 
sheer  baaeneas  and  poltrooneiy.  The  toleration 
of  the  worst  leada  na  to  look  on  what  la  barely 
better  aa  good  enough,  and  to  worship  what  ia 
onlv  moderately  good.  Woe  to  that  man,  or 
that  nation,  to  whom  mediocrity  haa  become  an 
ideal  I 

Has  our  experiment  of  self-government  sno- 
ceeded,  if  it  barely  manage  to  nb  and  got 
Here,  now,  is  a  piece  of  barbariam  which  Christ 
and  the  nineteenth  century  aay  ahall  cease,  and 
which  Messra.  Smith,  Brown,  and  others  say 
ahall  nd  cease.  I  would  by  no  meana  deny  the 
eminent  respectability  of  theae  gentlemen,  but 
I  confess,  that,  in  such  a  wreatling-match,  I 
cannot  help  having  my  feara  for  them. 

DiaeiUiuMiMaM,  sionM,  tt  noa  Ummtrt  dlvm, 
tt  W.J 


No.  VI. 
THE  PIOUS  EDITOR'S  CREED. 

[At  the  special  instance  of  Mr.  Biglow,  I 
prefkce  the  foUowInc  satire  with  an  extract 
m>m  a  sermon  preached  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, f^rom  Exekiel  xxxiv.  8:  "Son  of  man. 
prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel  ** 
Since  the  Sabbath  on  which  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  the  editor  of  the  "Jaalam  Indepen- 
dent Blunderbuss  **  has  unaccountably  abaented 
himself  from  our  house  of  worship. 

"  I  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  as  that 
of  tlie  publ  ic  journalist  The  editor  of  our  day 
be^rs  the  same  relation  to  his  time  that  tho 
dark  bore  to  the  age  be(bra  the  Invention  if 
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rlntiog.  Indeed,  the  position  which  he  bold* 
that  which  the  dei^Qnnaii  should  hold  even 
now.  But  the  densyman  chooses  to  walk  off  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  worid.  and  to  throw 
such  seed  as  he  has  clear  over  into  that  dark- 
ness whkh  he  calls  the  Nert  life.  As  if  ntxt 
did  not  mean  nearest,  and  as  if  any  life  were 
nearer  than  that  immediately  present  one  which 
boils  and  eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caacas, 
the  ratification  meeting,  and  the  polls !  Who 
taught  him  to  exhort  men  to  prepare  for  eter- 
nity, as  for  some  future  era  of  which  the  pres- 
ent forms  no  integral  part  ?  The  furrow  which 
Time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through  the 
Everlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or  no- 
where. Yet  he  would  fain  believe  and  teach 
that  we  are  goiiuio  have  more  of  eternity  than 
we  have  now.  This  going  of  his  is  like  that  of 
the  auctioneer,  on  which  gone  follows  before  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  bid,  — In  which 
manner,  not  three  montlis  back,  I  lost  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  Chappelow  on  Jobi  So  it  has 
oome  to  pass  that  tne  preacher,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  livfnff  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
figure  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  fUnerals. 
Or,  if  he  exercise  any  other  function,  it  is  as 
keeper  and  feeder  of  certain  theologic  dogmas, 
which,  when  occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  with 
a  stoboif  /  *to  bark  and  bite  as  tis  their  nature 
to.'  whence  that  repro^  of  odivn  tJuologieum 
has  arisen. 

"Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor 
mounts  daily,  sometimes  with  a  congr^ation 
of  fifty  thousand  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and 
never  so  much  as  a  nodder,  even,  among  them  ! 
And  fVom  what  a  Bible  can  he  choose  his  text, 
—a  Bible  which  needs  no  translation,  and 
which  no  priestcraft  can  shut  and  clasp  firom 
the  laity, —the  open  volume  of  the  world,  upon 
which,  with  a  pen  of  sunsliine  or  destroying 
lire,  the  inspired  Present  is  even  now  writing 
the  annals  of  Ood !  Mcthinks  tlie  editor  who 
should  understand  his  calling,  and  be  equal 
thereto,  would  truly  desen.'e  that  title  of  troiiniy 
Aa«r,  which  Homer  bestows  upon  princes.  He 
would  be  the  Moses  of  our  nineteenth  century  ; 
and  whereas  the  old  SInal.  idlent  now.  is  but  a 
common  mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant 
tourist  and  crawled  over  by  the  hammering 
geologist,  he  must  find  hte  tables  of  the  new  Uw 
here  among  fkctories  and  cities  in  this  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Numbers  xxxiiL  18)  called  Progress 
of  Civilization,  and  be  the  captain  of  our  Exo- 
dus into  tlie  Osnaan  of  a  truer  social  order. 
•  ••  Nevertheless,  our  editor  will  not  come  so 
Ur  within  even  the  shadow  of  Sinai  as  Mahomet 
dkl,  but  chooses  rather  to  construe  Moses  by 
Joe  Smith.  He  takes  np  the  crook,  not  that 
the  sheep  may  be  fed,  but  that  he  may  never 
want  a  warm  woollen  suit  and  a  joint  of  mut- 
ton. 

tmmemor,  0,  JUM,  pteorumqw  Mite  twrum  / 

Por  which  reason  I  would  derive  the  name 
editor  not  so  muchfh>m  edo,  to  publish,  as  fVom 
sdo,  to  eat,  thst  being  the  peculiar  profession 
to  which  he  esteems  iiimself  called.  He  blows 
up  the  flames  of  political  discord  for  no  other 
occasion  than  that  he  may  therebv  handily  boil 
his  own  pot  I  believe  there  are  two  thousand 
of  these  mutton-loving  shepherds  in  the  United  i 
States,  and  of  these,  how  msny  have  even  the 
dimmest  perception  of  their  immense  iKtwer, . 


and  the  duties  oonseouent  thereon  ?  Hen  and 
there,  haply,  one.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  labor  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
grest  principles  of  TvnodUdwn,  and  other  nine 
hundrad  and  ninety-nine  preach  with  equal 
earnestness  the  gospel  according  to  TiotedU- 
dee."—H.  W.) 

I  DV  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

£z  fur  away  ez  Payris  is ; 
I  lore  to  see  ner  stick  her  claws 

In  them  infamal  Phayrisees ; 
It  *s  wal  enonch  agin  a  king 

To  dror  resmves  an'  trigi^rs,  — 
But  libbaty  's  a  kind  o'  thing 

Thet  don't  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  beliere  the  people  want 

A  tax  on  teas  an'  coffees, 
Thet  nothin'  aint  extra vygunt,  — 

Purvidin'  I  'm  in  office ; 
Fer  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Partic'larly  his  pockets. 

I  du  believe  in  any  plan 

0'  levjTn*  the  taxes, 
Ez  long  ez,  like  a  lumberman, 

I  git  jest  wut  I  axes ; 
I  ffo  free-trade  thru  thick  an'  thin, 

Because  it  kind  o'  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote,  —  an*  keeps  us  in 

Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an'  good 

To  sen'  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An'  orthydox  conditions  ; — 
I  mean  nine  thousan'  dolls,  per  ann*. 

Nine  thousan*  more  fer  outfit. 
An'  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jest  about  fit 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 

0'  prayin*  an*  convartin' ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  niany  days 

An'  buttered,  tu,  fer  sartin ; 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses. 
An*  in  convartm'  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  uses. 

I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 
Fer  'lectioneers  to  snout  on ; 

The  people  *s  oilers  sort  enough 
To  make  hard  money  out  on  ; 

Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his, 
An'  gives  a  gooa-sized  junk  to  all,  — 
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I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is, 
Sz  long  ez  mine  *b  paid  punctooal 

I  dn  believe  with  all  my  sonl 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom. 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  foiges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin', 
An*  withered  be  the  nose  thet  jpokes 

Inter  the  gov'ment  printui'  f 

I  dn  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut  's  his'n  nnto  Caear, 
Per  it 's  by  him  I  move  an*  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air ; 
I  dn  believe  thet  all  o*  me 

Doth  bear  his  superscription,  — 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An'  things  o'  thet  description. 

I  dn  believe  in  prayer  an*  praise 

To  him  thet  hez  the  grantin' 
0*  jobs,  —in  every  thin*  thet  pays, 

Bnt  most  of  all  in  Cantik'  ; 
This  doth  my  cnp  with  marcies  fill, 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest,  - 
I  don*t  believe  in  pnncerple, 

Bnt  0, 1  du  in  interest. 

I  dn  believe  in  bein'  this 

Or  thet,  ez  it  may  happen 
One  way  or  t'  other  hencuest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  princerpfes  nor  men 

My  prendnnt  course  is  steadied,  — 
I  scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an'  then 

Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

I  dn  believe  thet  holdin'  slaves 

Comes  nat'ral  to  a  Presidunt, 
Let  lone  the  rowdedow  it  saves 

To  hev  a  wal-broke  precednnt ; 
Fer  any  office,  small  or  gret, 

I  could  n*t  ax  with  no  face, 
'ntbont  I  'd  ben,  thru  dry  an'  wet, 

Th'  nnrizzett  kind  o'  doughface. 

I  dn  believe  wutever  trash 

Tl  keep  the  people  in  blindness,  — 
Thet  we  the  Mexicuns  can  thrash 

Right  inter  brotherly  kindness, 
Thet  bombshells,  grape,  an*  powder  ' 
ball 

Air  good-will's  strongest  magnets, 
thet  peace,  to  make  it  stick  at  all. 

Must  be  dmv  in  with  bagnets. 


In  short,  I  Armly  du  believ* 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it 's  a  thin^  thet  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  sohd  vallv ; 
This  heth  my  faithful  shepherd  ben. 

In  pastuTS  sweet  heth  led  me. 
An'  this'U  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

[I  fufiiotn  here  another  passage  firom  my 
beiore-menUoued  disoouxsa. 

'*  Wonderftil,  to  him  that  has  STes  to  see  It 
rightly,  is  the  newspaper.  To  me,  fbr  exam- 
.  pto,  aitting  on  the  critical  fh>nt  henoh  of  the 
pit,  in  ttiy  atady  here  in  JaaUm,  the  advent 
of  my  weekly  joanial  ia  aa  that  of  a  atroUiug 
theatre,  or  rather  of  a  pnppet-ahow,  on  whose 
atage,  narrow  aa  it  ia,  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
larce  of  life  are  pUyed.  in  little.  Behold  the 
whole  huge  earth  aent  to  me  hebdomadally  in 
a  brown-paper  wrapper  I 

"  Hither,  to  my  obacnra  comer,  by  wind  or 
ateam,  on  horseback  or  dromedary-back.  In  the 
pouch  of  the  Indian  runner,  or  clicking  over 
the  magnetic  wirea,  troop  all  the  fttmoua  per- 
formera  fTom  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Looked  at  from  a  point  of  critieiam.  tiny  pup- 
peta  they  aeem  alL  aa  the  editor  sets  up  his 
booth  upon  my  desk  and  offlciatea  aa  ahowinan. 
Now  1  cmn  truly  see  how  little  and  transitory 
ia  life.  The  earth  appeara  almoat  aa  a  drop  of 
vinegar,  on  which  the  solar  microscope  of  tlie 
imagination  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  order 
to  make  out  anvthing  distinctly.  That  animal- 
cule there,  in  the  pea-jacket,  ia  Louia  Philippe, 
Jnat  hinded  on  the  coaat  of  Bnfl^d.  That 
other,  in  the  gray  surtout  and  cocked  hat,  ia 
Napoleon  Bonai«rte  Smith,  aaauring  France 
that  she  need  apprehend  no  interference  ITom 
him  in  the  present  alarming  Juncture.  At  that 
spot,  where  von  aeem  to  aee  a  speck  of  some- 
thing In  motion,  is  an  immense  maaa-meeting. 
Look  aharper,  and  vou  wOl  see  a  mite  bran- 
diahing  hta  mandibiiBa  in  an  excited  manner. 
That  is  the  great  Mr.  Soandao,  defining  bia  po- 
aition  amid  tumultooua  and  irrepressible  cheers. 
That  Infinitesimal  creature,  upon  whom  aome 
score  of  others,  as  minute  aa  he,  are  gasing  In 
open-mouthed  admiration,  is  a  fiunoua  philoso- 
pner,  expounding  to  a  aelect  audience  their 
capacity  for  the  Inflnlte.  That  scarce  diaoem- 
Ible  pntBei  of  smoke  and  dust  ia  a  revolution. 
That  speck  there  is  a  reformer.  Just  arranging 
the  lever  with  which  he  ia  to  move  the  workL 
And  lo,  there  creeps  forward  the  ahadow  of  a 
akeleton  that  blowa  one  breath  between  its 
grinning  teeth,  and  all  our  diatingutahed  actors 
are  whiaked  off  the  alippery  atage  into  the  darlc 
Beyond. 

"  Yea.  the  little  ahow-box  haa  its  solemner 
suggestlona.  Now  «nd  then  we  catch  a  gltmpae 
of  a  grim  old  man,  who  lays  down  aacyiue  and 
hour-^aaa  in  the  comer  while  he  ahifta  the 
acenea  There,  too,  in  the  dim  background,  a 
weird  ahape  ia  ever  delving.  Sometimes  he 
leans  upon  his  mattock,  and  gasea,  as  a  coach 
whiria  by,  bearing  the  newly  married  on  their 
wedding  Jaunt,  or  glancea  careleasly  at  a  babe 
brought  home  ttom  chriatening.  SuddMily  (for 
the  acene  growa  larger  and  larger  tih  we  look)  % 
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Iwny  hand  ■aatchM  back  a  perfoiVMr  in  the 
midst  of  his  part,  aud  him.  whom  irestenUy 
two  Infinities  (past  and  ftitore)  woold  not  sof- 
floe,  a  handfbl  of  dust  is  enough  to  coTer  nnd 
silence  forever.  Nay,  we  see  the  same  flenhless 
flngers  opening  to  clutch  the  showman  himself, 
and  guess,  not  witliout  a  shudder,  that  they  are 
lying  in  wait  for  spectator  alsa 

"Think  of  It :  lor  three  dollars  a  year  I  buy 
a  season-ticket  to  this  great  Globe  Tlieatre,  for 
which  God  would  write  the  dramas  (only  that 
we  like  fkrces,  sitectacles,  and  the  traceJiec  of 
Apollyon  bfctter),  whoM  scene-shifter  Is  Time, 
and  whose  curtain  Is  rung  down  by  Death. 

"  Such  thoughts  will  occur  to  me  sometimes 
as  1  am  tearing  off  the  wrapper  of  my  news- 
)iaper.  Then  suddenly  that  otherwise  too  often 
▼acant  sheet  becomes  Invested  for  me  with  a 
Strang*  kind  of  awe.  Look !  deaths  and  mar- 
liagos,  notices  of  Inventions,  discoveries,  and 
books,  lists  of  promotions,  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  news  of  Ares,  accidents,  of  sudden 
wealth  and  as  sudden  poverty :— I  hold  In  my 
hand  the  ends  of  mvriad  invisible  electric  cou- 
ducton,  along  which  tremble  the  Joys,  sorrows, 
wrongs,  triuniiths,  hopes,  and  aespalrs  of  as 
many  men  ana  women  everywhere  80  tlmt 
upon  that  mood  of  mind  which  seems  to  IsoUite 
me  from  mankind  as  a  spectator  of  their  pup- 
pet-pranks, another  supervenee.  In  which  I 
reel  that  I,  too,  unknown  and  unheard  of,  am 
yet  of  some  Import  to  my  fellows.  For,  through 
my  newspaper  here,  do  not  fkmiltes  take  naius 
to  send  me,  an  entire  stranger,  news  of  a  death 
among  them?  Are  not  here  two  who  would 
have  me  know  of  tJieir  marriage?    And,  stnui- 

Git  of  all,  is  not  this  singular  person  anxious  to 
ve  me  Informed  that  he  has  received  a  ft^esh 
supply  of  Dimltry  Bruisgins?  But  to  none  of 
us  does  the  Present  continue  miraculous  ^even 
if  for  a  moment  discerned  as  suchX  We  glance 
carelessly  at  tlio  sunrise,  and  get  used  to 
Orion  and  tlie  Pleiadea.  The  wonder  wears  off. 
and  to-morrow  this  sheet  (Aots  z.  11,  12),  In 
whieh  a  vuion  was  let  dowD  to  me  from  Heaven, 
shall  be  the  wrappage  to  a  bar  of  soap  or  the 
platterlbrabeggar's  broken  victuals.'*  — 11  W.3 


No.  VII. 

A  LETTER 

FBOM  A  CANDIDATK  FOR  THB  PRESIDENCY 
HI  AirSWKR  TO  8DTTIH  QUESTIONS  PRO- 
FOSBD  BT  MR.  H08RA  BIGLOW,  INCLOSED 
IN  A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  BIOLOW  TO  8.  H. 
OAT,  ESQ.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AKTI8LAVERT  STANDARD. 

[Cumoemr  may  be  said  to  be  the  quality 
which  pre-emlnentlv  distinguishes  and  segre- 

gtes  man  fh>m  the  lower  animals.  As  we  trace 
e  scale  of  animated  nature  downward,  wc 
find  this  fkonlty  (as  it  may  truly  be  called)  of 
the  mind  diminished  In  the  savage,  and  well- 
nigh  eatlnct  In  the  bruU.  The  first  object  which 
elvilised  man  proposes  to  himself  I  take  to  be 
the  finding  out  whatsoever  he  can  concerning 
XA»  neighbors.    Nihil  htananmm  a  m*  olieMum 


C:  I  am  curious  about  even  John  Smitk 
(leitire  next  In  strengtli  to  this  (an  opp» 
site  |»olc,  indeed,  of  the  same  magnet)  Is  thsl 
uf  coinniunlcatlng  tlie  nnintelligoice  we  have 
carefullv  picked  up. 

Men  in  general  may  be  divided  into  the  in- 
quisitive and  the  communicative.  To  the 
first  class  belong  Peeping  Toms,  eaves-drop- 
perr.  navel-contemplating  Brahmins,  mstaphy- 
sicums,  travellers,  Empedoeleses,  spies,  the 
various  societies  for  promoting  Bhuiotklsm. 
Columbuses.  Yankees,  discoverers,  and  men  01 
science,  who  present  themselves  to  the  mind  ss 
80  many  marks  of  interrogatioii  wandering  up 
and  down  the  world,  or  sitting  In  studies  and 
laboratories.  The  second  cUss  I  should  again 
subdivide  into  four.  In  the  flnt  subdivision 
I  wouki  rank  those  who  have  an  itch  to  tell 
us  about  themselves,— as  keepers  of  diaries, 
insignificant  persons  senerally,  Montaignes, 
Horace  Walpoies,  autoMographers,  poets.  The 
second  includes  those  who  are  anxh>us  to  im- 
part Information  concerning  other  people,  —as 
historiaiia,  barbers,  and  su<».  To  the  third  be- 
long those  who  labor  to  give  us  intelllgenct 
alwut  nothing  at  all,— as  novelists,  poilticsl 
orators,  the  laige  majority  of  authon,  preach- 
ers, lecturers,  and  the  like.  In  the  fourth 
come  those  who  are  communicative  fh>m  mo- 
tives of  public  benevolence.— as  finders  of 
mares'-nests  and  bringers  of  ill  news.  Bach  of 
i»  two-legged  fowls  without  feathers  embraces 
all  tliese  subdivisions  In  himself  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  for  none  of  us  so  much  as  htys  an 
egg,  or  incubates  a  chalk  one,  but  straightway 
tnu  whole  barnyard  shall  know  it  by  our  cackle 
or  our  cluck.  OmnUnu  hoc  vUinm  est  There 
are  different  grades  In  all  these  classes.  One 
will  turn  his  telescope  toward  a  back-yard, 
another  toward  Uranus :  one  will  tell  yon  that 
he  dined  with  Smith,  another  that  he  supped 
with  Plato.  In  one  particular,  all  men  mav  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  grand  divis- 
ion. Inasmuch  as  they  all  seem  equallv  desir- 
ous of  discovering  the  mote  In  their  ne^bor's 
eye. 

To  one  or  another  of  these  species  every  hu- 
man being  may  safely  be  referred.  I  think  it 
beyond  a  peradventnre  that  Jonah  prosecuted 
some  inquiries  Into  the  digestive  apparains  of 
whales,  and  that  Noah  sealed  up  a  letter  tai 
an  empty  bottle,  that  news  tn  r«ard  to  him 
might  not  be  wanting  in  case  of  the  wont 
They  had  else  been  super  or  snbter  human.  I 
conceive,  also,  that,  as  there  sre  certain  persons 
who  continually  peep  and  pry  at  the  iceyhole 
of  that  mysterious  door  through  which,  sooner 
or  later,  we  all  make  our  ents,  so  there  are 
doubtless  ghosts  fidgeting  and  ftietting  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  because  they  liave  no  means  of 
conveying  back  to  this  world  the  scrape  of 
news  they  have  picked  up  in  that  For  there 
is  an  answer  ready  somewhere  to  evenr  ques- 
tion, the  great  law  of  aim  and  tak»  runs 
through  all  nature,  and  If  we  see  a  hook,  we 
may  be  sure  that  an  eye  Is  waiting  for  It  I 
read  In  every  face  I  meet  n  standing  advertise- 
ment of  Info'rmation  wnnted  In  regard  to  A.  E, 
or  that  tlio  friends  of  C.  D.  can  hear  something 
to  his  disadvantage  by  application  to  such  a 
one. 

It  was  to  gratify  the  two  great  passions  ol 
asking  and  answering  that  epistolary  corre- 
si>ondencc  was  first  InventM.     Letters  (for  by 
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this  lumrped  title  ep(ft]«a  an  now  commonly 
known)  are  of  seveial  kindt.  Pint,  there  ere 
thoe^ which  ere  not  letten  et  ell, — ea  letten> 
Detent,  letters  dlinteeoiy,  lettera  endoeing 
biUa,  letters  of  adniintstration,  Plinfe  letters, 
letters  of  diplomacy,  of  Cato,  of  Mentor,  of 
Lords  Lyttelton,  Cnesterfleld.  and  Orrery,  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  Seneca  (whom  8t  Jerome  in- 
cludes hi  his  list  of  sacred  writers),  letten  ftom 
abroad,  ftova.  sons  in  college  to  their  Csthen. 
letten  of  maiqne,  and  letten  cenerally.  which 
an  in  no  wise  letten  of  mark.  Second,  an 
real  letten.  such  as  those  of  Qnr.  Oowper. 
Walpole,  HoweD,Lamb,D.  T..  the  first  letten 
from  children  (printed  in  staggering  capitalsi 
Letten  fh>m  New  York,  letten  of  credit,  and 
others,  interesting  for  the  sake  of  the  writer 
or  the  thing  written.  I  hare  read  also  letten 
tmm  Borope  by  a  gentleman  named  Pinto,  con- 
taining some  enrlons  gossipy  and  which  1  hope 
to  see  coUeoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  onrious. 
Then  are,  besides,  letten  addressed  to  poe- 
terlty.  —  aa  epitaphs,  for  example,  written  for 
their  own  monuments  by  monarchs.  whenby 
we  have  lately  become  possessed  of  the  namen 
of  sereral  great  conqueron  and  kings  of  kinos. 
hitherto  unheard  of  and  still  unprononnceeble, 
but  Yaluable  to  the  student  of  the  entirely  dark 
agee.  The  letter  of  our  flavioar  to  King  Abga- 
ms,  that  whieh  St.  Peter  sent  to  King  Pepin  in 
the  year  of  gntoe  766.  thas  ol  the  Virgin  to  the 
neMtntee  of  Maesliia,  that  of  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Toledo  to  Annas  ana  Gaiaphas.  a.  b.  85,  that 
of  Qeleaiso  8focsa*s  spirit  to  his  brother  Lodo- 
Tleo,  that  of  St.  Orsgory  Thaomatuxgos  to  the 
I>— 1,  and  that  of  this  last-mentioned  active 
pottee*magistrate  to  a  nun  of  Olxg>ma.  I  would 
place  In  a  elass  by  themselTe«,  as  also  tae  letten 
of  candidates,  eoocemiog  which  1  shall  dilan 
more  fully  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  following 
poem.  At  preeent.  Ml  nrata  bibenmt.  Only, 
eooeemlng  the  shape  oi  letten,  they  an  all 
either  sqoan  or  oblong,  to  whieh  genenl  figures 
eirenlar  letien  and  round-robins  also  eonf  orm 
themselves.  —  U.  W.] 

Dbbr  sir  its  gnt  to  be  the  fashnn  now 
to  rite  letten  to  the  candid  8e  and  i  wut 
chose  at  a  pnblick  Meetin  in  Jaalam  to  du 
wut  wua  nessary  for  that  town.  1  writ  to 
271  gineralt  and  gat  anaert  to  209.  tha 
air  called  candid  8a  bat  I  don't  tee  nothin 
candid  about  'em.  this  here  1  wioh  I 
send  woa  thought  fatty's  factory.  I  danno 
as  it's  aahle  to  print  Poscripa,  bat  as  all 
the  anaers  I  got  ned  the  saim,  I  spoeed  it 
was  beat  timet  hat  gretly  cbsAged. 
Formaly  to  knock  a  man  into  a  cocked  hat 
was  to  ate  him  ap.  bat  now  it  ony  givet 
him  a  chance  ftir  the  cheef  roadgustracy. 
—  H«  B. 

Dbar  Sir,— You  wish  to  know  my 
notions 

On  tartin  pints  thet  rile  the  land  ; 
There  'i  nothin'  thet  my  natnr  ao  thnns 

Es  bein'  nram  or  nnuerhand ; 
I  'm  a  straight-spoken  kind  o*  creetar 

Thet  blnrU  nght  out  wut's  in  his 


An  ef  I  're  one  peoooler  feetur, 
It  is  a  nose  thet  wunt  be  led. 

So,  to  b^gin  at  the  beginnin* 

An'  come  direoly  to  the  pint, 
I  think  the  countrv  's  underpinnin' 

Is  some  consid'ble  out  o*  jint; 
I  aint  affoin'  to  try  your  patience 

By  teUin'  who  done  this  or  thet, 
I  don*t  make  no  insinooations, 

I  jest  let  on  I  smell  a  rat. 

Thet  is,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  so, 

But,  ef  the  public  think  I  'm  wrong, 
I  wunt  deny  but  wut  I  be  so, — 

An',  fact,  it  don't  smell  rerv  strong ; 
My  mind  's  tu  fair  to  lose  its  balance 

An'  say  wich  party  hex  most  sense ; 
There  may  be  folks  o'  greater  talence 

Thet  can't  set  stiddier  on  the  fence. 

1  'm  an  eclectic  ;  ez  to  choosin' 
'Twizt  this   an'    thet,  I  'm   plaguy 
Uwth  ; 
I  leare  a  side  thet  looks  like  loain*, 
But  (wile  there  's  doubt)  I  stick  to 
both; 
I  Stan'  upon  the  Constitution, 
£z  preudunt  statesmun  say,  who  *vt 
planned 
A  way  to  git  the  most  profusion 
0'  chances  ez  to  ware  they  *11  ctand. 

Ez  fer  the  war,  I  go  agin  it, — 

1  mean  to  say  I  Kind  o'  du,  — 
Thet  is,  I  mean  ^et,  bein'  in  it, 

The  best  wav  wuz  to  figjht  it  thru ; 
Not  but  wut  abstract  war  is  horrid, 

I  si^  to  thet  with  all  my  heart,  — 
Butxnvlyzation  doc$  git  forrid 

Sometimes  upon  a  powder-cart 

About  thet  darned  Proviso  matter 

I  never  hed  a  grain  o*  doubt, 
Nor  I  aint  one  my  sense  to  scatter ' 

So  'st  no  one  could  n't  pick  it  out ; 
My  love  fer  North  an'  South  is  equil. 

So  I  '11  jest  answer  plump  an'  frank. 
No  matter  wut  may  be  the  sequil, — 

Yes,  Sir,  I  am  agin  a  Bank. 

Ez  to  the  answerin'  o'  qnestions, 
I  'm  an  off  ox  at  bein*  dmv,. 

Though  I  aint  one  thet  ary  test  shuns 
'11  give  our  folks  a  helpm*  shove ; 

Kind  o'  permiscoous  I  go  it 
Fer  the  hoU  country,  an'  the  ground 
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I  take,  ez  nigh  es  1  can  show  it, 
Is  pooty  gen'ally  all  round. 

I  don't  appruve  o*  ffivin'  pledges ; 

You  'a  ough*  to  leave  a  feller  free, 
An'  not  go  knockin'  out  the  wedges 

To  ketch  his  fingers  in  the  tree  ; 
Pledges  air  awfle  breachy  cattle 

Thet  preudunt  faimen  don't  turn 
out, — 
Er  long  'z  the  people  git  their  rattle, 

Wut  is  there  fer  'm  to  grout  about  T 

£z  to  the  slaves,  there  's  no  confusion 

In  my  idces  cousamin*  them,  — 
/  think  they  air  an  Institution, 

A  sort  of — yes,  jest  so,  —  ahem  : 
Do  /  own  any  ?    Of  my  merit 

On  thet  pint  you  yourself  may  jedge  ; 
All  is,  I  never  drink  no  spent. 

Nor  1  haint  never  signed  no  pledge. 

Ez  to  my  princerples,  I  glory 

In  hevin*  nothm'  o*  the  sort ; 
I  aint  a  Wig,  I  aint  a  Tory, 

I  'm  jest  a  candidate,  in  short ; 
Thet 's  fair  an'  sonare  an*  parpendicler, 

But,  ef  the  Puolic  cares  a  fig 
To  hev  me  an'  thin'  in  particler, 

Wy,  I  *m  a  kind  o*  peri- Wig. 


P.  S. 

£e  we  're  a  sort  o'  privateerin', 

0*  course,  you  know,  it 's  sheer  an* 
sheer. 
An'  there  is  sntthin*  wuth  your  hearin' 

I  '11  mention  in  your  privit  ear ; 
Ef  you  git  rm  inside  the  White  House, 

Your  head  with  ile  I  '11  kin*  o*  'nint 
By  gittin'  you  inside  the  Light-house 

T>o\m  to  the  ecnd  o'  Jaalam  Pint. 

An'  ez  the  North  hez  took  to  brustlin' 

At  bein'  scronced  frum  off  the  roost, 
1  '11  tell  ye  wut  '11  save  all  tussUn' 

An'  give  our  side  a  hamsome  boost,  — 
Tell  *em  tliet  on  the  Slavery  question 

I  *m  RIGHT,  although  to  speak  I  'm 
lawth ; 
This  ffivcs  you  a  safe  pint  to  rest  on. 

An    leaves    me    frontin'    South    by 
North. 

fAnd  now  of  epistles  candldatial,  which  ure 
of  two  kinds,  —namely,  letters  of  acceptance, 
and  ktters  definitive  of  position.  Our  repub- 
lic, on  the  eve  of  an  election,  may  safely  enough 


ba  called  a  repabUe  of  letters.  MtMaan 
composition  becomes  then  an  epidemtc,  which 
seises  one  candidate  after  another,  not  seldom 
cutting  short  the  thread  of  political  Ufe.  It 
has  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  party  dreads 
less  the  attacks  of  its  opponents  than  a  letter 
fhmi  its  candidate.  lilera  aariplA  mcaut,  and 
it  will  go  hard  if  something  bad  cannot  be  made 
of  it  General  Harrison,  It  is  well  understood, 
wassorrounded,  during  his  candidacr,  with  the 
cordon  mokiUaiTt  of  a  vigilance  committee.     No 

Srisoner  in  Spielbeig  was  ever  more  cautiously 
eprived  of  writing  materials.  The  soot  wss 
scraped  careftilly  fhun  the  chimney-places :  out- 
posts of  expert  rifle-shooters  rendered  it  sure 
death  for  any  goose  (who  came  clad  In  feathers) 
to  approach  within  a  certain  limited  distance 
of  North  Bend ;  and  all  domestic  fowls  about 
the  premises  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Plato's  original  man.  By  theee  precautions 
the  Oeneralwas  ssved.  Parva  comyomirt  wof- 
nU,  I  remember,  that,  when  party-q»irit  once 
nn  high  among  my  people,  upon  occasion  of 
the  choice  of  a  new  deacon,  I,  navfng  my  "ptf^ 
erences,  yet  not  caring  too  openly  to  esnness 
them,  made  use  of  an  innocent  Ihiud  to  bring 
about  that  result  which  1  deemed  most  desira- 
ble. My  stratagem  was  no  other  than  the 
throwing  a  copy  of  the  Complete  Letter-Writer 
in  the  wav  of  tlie  candidate  whom  I  wished  to 
defeat  He  caught  the  infection,  and  addressed 
a  short  note  to  his  constituents,  in  which  the 
opposite  party  detected  so  many  and  so  grave 
hnproprietiee  (he  had  modelled  it  upon  the 
letter  of  a  young  lady  accepting  a  proposal  of 
marriage),  that  he  not  only  lost  his  election,  but. 
fUIing  under  a' suspicion  of  Sabellianism  and  I 
know  not  what  (the  widow  Endive  assured  me 
that  he  was  a  nuralipomenon,  to  her  certain 
knowledge),  was  forced  to  leare  the  town. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  letter  kiUeth. 

The  ol:dect  which  candidates  propose  to 
themselves  in  writing  is  to  convey  no  meaning 
at  aU.  And  here  is  a  quite  unsuspected  pitftu 
Into  which  they  successively  plunge  headlong. 
For  it  is  precisely  in  such  cryptogrsphiee  that 
mankind  are  prone  to  seek  for  and  ifnd  a  won- 
derftil  amount  and  \-ariety  of  sl^iflcance. 
OfMU  ignotwKi  pro  mirifieo.  How  do  we  admire 
at  the  antique  world  striving  to  crack  those 
oracular  nuts  flrom  Delphi.  Hammon,  and  else- 
where, in  only  one  of  which  can  I  so  much  as 
surmise  that  any  kernel  had  ever  lodged :  that, 
namely,  wherein  Apollo  confessed  ^at  he  was 
mortal  One  DIdymus  Is.  moreover,  related  to 
have  written  six  thousand  books  on  the  single 
sul^Ject  ef  grammar,  a  topic  rendered  only  mora 
tenebrific  by  the  labon  of  his  successors,  and 
which  seems  still  to  possess  an  attracticm  for  au- 
thora  In  proportion  as  they  can  make  nothing  of 
it  A  singular  loadstone  for  theologians,  also, 
is  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereof.  In  the 
course  of  my  studies,  I  have  noted  two  hun- 
dred and  three  seversl  interpretations,  each 
lethiferal  to  all  the  rest.  N<m  nontrum  est  ton- 
ias  eomponert  lUu,  yet  I  have  myself  ventured 
upon  a  two  hundred  and  fourth,  which  I  em- 
bodied in  a  discourse  preached  on  occaston  of 
the  demise  of  the  late  usurper,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  which  quieted,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  minds  of  my  people.  It  Is  true  that  my 
views  on  this  imi>ortant  point  were  ardent^ 
controverted  by  Mr  Sheagashub  Holden,  the 
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theo  praoeptor  of  oar  aeidAiny,  and  in  othtr 
pwrtieolan   *   v«nr  deMrvlng   and    Mnsible 

Cog  inaa,  thoo^  powewing  a  somewhat 
ted  knowledse  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Dot 
his  heresy  skrnok  down  no  deep  root,  and.  he 
hairing  been  lately  removed  \»  the  hand  of 
ProvMence.  I  had  the  satisflutton  of  reaflirm- 
ing  my  cherished  sentiments  in  a  sermon 
Pleached  npon  the  Lord's  day  immediately  sno- 
ceeding  his  taneraL  This  mi^t  seem  Ulce  talc- 
ing an  nnfkir  sdvantsfs.  did  I  not  add  that  he 
had  made  provision  inhb  last  will  (being  celi- 
bate) ft»r  the  paUication  of  a  potthnmons  trac- 
tate ta&  snppm  of  his  own  dangerous  opinions. 


among  the  Greeks,  the  eating  of  beans  was 
stricUy  forbidden  to  all  such  as  had  it  in  mind 
to  consult  those  expert  amphiboloffista,  and 
this  same  prohibition  on  the  part  of  Pythac- 
oras  to  his  disciples  is  understood  to  imply 
an  abstinence  tnm  politics,  beans  having  been 
used  as  ballota.  That  other  ezpltcation,  ^itod 
vUkUett  mum  §o  dho  obtundi  txUtimartt, 
though  supported  nugniM  €t  eaJcthiu  by  many 
ot  the  learned,  and  not  wanting  the  oounte- 
nanee  of  Cloerq.  is  confuted  by  the  laiger  ezpe- 
lienee  of  New  England.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
U  safer  to  apply  here  the  rule  of  interpretation 
which  now  generally  obtains  in  regard  to  an- 
tique oosmogonies,  myths,  Ikbles,  proverbial 
expressions,  and  knotty  points  generiJly,  which 
is,  to  Hod  a  common-sense  meaning,  and  then 
select  whatever  can  be  imagined  ths  most  oppo- 
site thereto.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  oon- 
dusion,  that  the  Greeks  ol^ted  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  candidates.  And  very  property,  if, 
as  1  conceive,  the  chief  point  be  not  to  dis- 
cover what  a  person  in  that  position  is,  or  what 
he  will  do,  but  whether  he  can  be  elected.  Vo$ 
atrnptaria  Graea  noetwrnavenaUma^u,  venaU 

diUTTUL 

But,  since  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks  in 
this  particular  (the  asking  of  questions  being 
one  chief  privilege  of  fk«emen)  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  our  candidates  will  answer, 
whether  they  are  questioned  or  not,  I  would 
recommend  that  these  ante-electionary  dia- 
logues should  be  carried  on  by  symbols,  as 
were  the  diplomatic  correspondences  of  the 
Scythians  and  Macrobii,  or  confined  to  the  Ian 


style  so  compressed  that  superihumi  wovdi 
may  not  be  detected  in  it  A  severe  critic 
might  curtail  that  fkmous  brevity  of  Ciesar's  by 
two  thirds,  drawing  his  pen  through  the  super- 
erogatory eeai  and  vidl  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  surest  footing  of  hope  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  tendency  to  demand  less  and 
less  of  qualification  in  candidates.  Already 
have  statesmanship,  experience,  and  the  pos- 
session (nay,  the  profbssion,  even)  of  prindplee 
been  rejected  as  superfluous,  and  may  not  the 
patriot  reasonably  hope  that  the  ability  to  write 
will  fbllow?  At  preiient,  there  may  be  death 
in  pot-hooks  as  well  as  pots,  the  loop  of  a  let- 
ter may  suiBoe  for  a  bow-string,  and  all  the 
dreadful  heresies  of  AntlsUvery  may  lurk  in  a 
flourish. -H.W.] 


Na  VIII. 

A  SBCOMD  LBTTSR  FROM  B.  BAWIN,  B8Q. 

[In  the  following  epistle,  we  behoki  Mr. 
Sawin  returning,  a  mtisi  mmHIks,  to  the  bosom 
of  his  fkmily.  Oiianhtm  mmtattuj  The  good 
Father  of  ua  all  bad  doubtless  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  this  child  of  his  certain  fkculties  of 
a  constructive  kind.  He  had  put  in  him  a 
share  of  that  vital  force,  the  nicest  economy 
of  every  minute  atom  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  ptBTfect  development  of  Humanity.  He 
had  given  him  a  brain  and  heart,  and  so  had 
equipped  his  soul  with  the  two  strong  wings  of 
knowledge  and  love,  whereby  it  can  mount  to 
hang  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  heaven.  And 
this  child,  so  dowered,  he  had  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  his  vicar,  the  State.  How  stands 
the  account  of  that  stewardship?  The  State, 
or  Society  (call  her  by  wha*>  name  you  will^ 
had  taken  no  manner  of  tho*  At  of  him  till  she 
•aw  him  swept  out  into  the  street,  the  pitifUl 
leavinos  of  last  night's  deHauch.  with  cigar- 
ends,  lemon-parings,  tobacco-quids,  slops,  vile 
stenches,  ana  the  whole  loathsome  next-morn- 
ing of  tlie  bar-room,  ~  an  #wn  child  of  the 
Amaighty  God !  I  remember  him  as  he  was 
brought  to  be  christened,  a  ruddy,  rugged 
babe;  and  now  there  he  wallows,  reeking. 


cnage  of  siens.  like  the  Cunous  interview  of  seething,— the  dead  corpee,  not  of  a  man,  but 
Fanuige  and  Ooatsnoee.  A  candklate  might  of  a  soul.  —  a  putrefVing  lump,  horrible  for  the 
then  convey  a  suitable  reply  to  all  committeea    lifl»  that  is  in  it.    Comes  the  wind  of  heaven. 


of  inquiry  by  closing  one  eye,  or  by  presenting 
them  with  a  phial  of  Egyptian  darkness  to  be 
spemilsted  upon  by  their  respective  oonstltnen- 
ctes.  These  answen  would  be  susceptible  of 
whatever  retrospective  construction  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  political  campaign  might  seem 
to  demand,  and  the  candidate  couki  take  his 
position  on  either  side  of  the  fence  with  entire 
eooslsteney.  Or.  If  letters  must  be  written, 
pfofltable  use  might  be  made  of  the  Dighton 
rock  hieroglyphic  or  the  cuneifbrm  script, 
every  f^h  deiaipherer  of  which  is  enabled  to 
educe  a  different  meaning,  whereby  a  sculp- 
tured stone  or  two  supplies  us,  and  wUl  prob- 
ably continue  to  supply  posterity,  with  a  very 
vest  and  various  body  of  authentio  history 
Vbreven  the  briefest  epistle  in  the  ordinary 
ehbography  is  dangerous.    Thsre  is  scarce  any 


that  good  Samaritan,  and  parts  the  hair  upon 
his  forehead,  nor  is  too  nice  to  kiss  those 
parched,  cracked  lips :  the  morning  opens  upon 
Iiim  her  eyes  fnil  of  pitying  sunshine,  the  sky 
yearns  down  to  him,— and  there  he  lies  Ur- 
menting.  O  sleep !  let  me  not  profkne  thy  holy 
name  by  calling  that  stertorous  unconscious- 
ness a  slumber!  By  and  by  oomes  along  the 
State,  God's  vicar.  Does  she  say, —  **  My  poor, 
forlorn  fbster-childl  Behold  here  a  force 
which  I  will  make  dig  and  plant  and  build  for 
me"f  Notso,  but,  — *' Here  Is  a  recruit  ready- 
made  to  my  hand,  a  piece  of  destroying  enerxy 
Ijing  unprofltably  idle."  So  she  cUtpe  an  n^y 
grav  suit  on  him,  puts  a  musket  in  his  grasp, 
and  sends  him  ofT.  with  Qubematorlal  and 
other  godspeeds,,  to  do  duty  as  a  destroyer. 
1  made  one  of  the  crowd  at  the  last  Mechan- 
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Irt'  Fair,  tnd.  witli  the  rati,  stood  gaiing  In 
wonder  at  a  perfect  machine,  with  ita  aoal  of 
fire,  ita  boiler-heart  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
pnlaing  along  the  iron  artoriea,  and  ita  thews  of 
steeL  And  while  I  was  admiring  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  end,  the  harmonious  Involn- 
tiona  of  contrivance,  and  tlie  never-bewildered 
complexity.  I  saw  a  grimed  and  greasy  fellow, 
the  imperions  engine's  lackey  and  drudge, 
whoae  sole  office  was  to  let  fall,  at  inten-als,  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  iiiH>n  a  certain  Joint.  Then 
my  soul  aaid  within  me.  See  there  a  piece  of 
mechaniam  to  which  that  other  yon  marvel  at 
is  but  as  the  rude  first  eflbrt  of  a  child,  — a 
force  which  not  merely  suffices  to  set  s  few 
wheels  in  motion,  but  which  can  send  an  im- 
pulse all  through  the  infinite  future.  —  a  con- 
trivance, not  for  taming  out  pins,  or  stitchinc 
buttonholes,  bnt  for  msking  Hamlets  and 
Lears.  And  Tet  this  thintr  of  iron  shall  be 
housed,  waited  on.  guarded  from  rust  and  dust, 
and  it  shall  be  a  crime  but  so  much  as  to 
scratch  it  with  a  pin :  whUe  the  otlier,  with  its 
lire  of  Ood  In  it,  shaU  be  bnffetcd  hither  and 
tliither,  and  finally  sent  careftally  a  thousand 
miles  to  be  the  target  for  a  Mexican  cannon- 
balL  Unthrifty  Mother  SUte!  Mv  heart 
tmmed  within  me  for  pity  and  indignation,  and 
I  renewed  thia  covenant  with  my  own  soul,— 
1%  aliU  SMmsMCdu  tro,  iU.  in  bUupktmiU  com- 
Im  Ckriitum,  no%  ita.—U.'W,} 

I  8F0SE  you  wonder  ware  I  be  ;  I  can't 

tell,  fer  the  soul  o*  me, 
Exaclv  ware  I  be  myaelf,  —  meaulu*  by 

thet  the  hoU  o'  roe. 
Wen  I  left  ham,  I  bed  two  legs,  an*  they 

wom't  bad  ones  neither, 
(The  scaliest  trick  they  ever  played  wuz 

bringin'  on  me  hither,) 
Now  one  on  *em  *s  I  dunno  ware ;  — 

they  thouffht  I  wuz  adyin*, 
An'  sawed  it  ott'  because  they  said  *t  wuz 

kin*  0*  mortifyin* ; 
I  *m  willin*  to  believe  it  wuz,  an*  yit  I 

don't  see,  nuther, 
Wy  one  shoud  take  to  fcelin*  cheap  a 

minnit  sooner  *n  t*  other, 
Sence  both  wux  equilly  to  blame ;  but 

things  is  ez  they  be ; 
It  took  on  so  they  took  it  ofT,  an*  thet 's 

enough  fer  me : 
There  *s  one  good  thing,  though,  to  l>e 

said  about  my  wooden  new  one,  — 
The  liquor  can't  git  into  it  ez 't  used  to 

in  the  true  one ; 
So  it  saves  drink ;  an*  then,  besides,  a 

feller  could  n't  beg 
A  gretter  blessin*  then  to  hev  one  oilers 

sober  peg ; 
It  'a  tnie  a  chap 's  in  want  o*  two  fer  fol- 

lerin'  a  drum. 
But  all  the  march  1'  ni  up  to  now  is  jest 

to  Kingdom  Come. 


1  'ye  lost  one  eye,  bat  thet  *8  a  loss  it  'i 

easy  to  supply 
Out  o*  tne  glory  that  I  *ye  gut,  fer  thet 

is  all  my  eye  ; 
An'  one  is  big  enough,  I  guess,  by  dili- 
gently usin'  it, 
To  see  all  I  shall  eyer  git  by  way  o*  pay 

fer  losin'  it ; 
OfTcers  I  notice,  who  git  paid  fer  all 

our  thumps  an'  kickins, 
Du  wal  by  keepin*  single  eyes  arter  the 

fattest  pickins ; 
So,  ez  the  e^^e  *s  put  fairly  out,  1 11  km 

to  go  without  it. 
An*  not  allow  myseffio  be  no  gret  put 

out  about  it 
Now,  le*  me  see,  thet  is  n*t  all ;  I  used, 

'fore  leayin'  Jaalam, 
To  count  things  on  my  finger-eends,  but 

sutthin'  seems  to  ail  *cm  : 
Ware 's  my  left  hand  ?    0,  dam  it,  yes, 

I  recollect  wut  *s  come  on 't ; 
I  haint  no  left  arm  but  my  right,  an* 

thet 's  gut  jest  a  thumb  on  't ; 
It  aint  so  bendy  ez  it  wuz  to  cal'late  a 

sum  on 't 
I  *yehed  some  ribs  broke, — six  (I  bl'ieye), 

—  I  haint  kep*  no  account  on  *em  ; 
Wen  pensions  git  to  be  the  talk,  1  *11 

settle  the  amount  on  *em. 
An*  now  Vm  speakin*  about  ribs,  it  kin* 

o*  brings  to  mind 
One  thet  I  could  n*t  never  break,  —  the 

one  1  Icf  behind; 
Ef  you  should  see  her,  jest  dear  out  the 

spout  o'  your  invention 
An'  pour  the  longest  sweetnin*  in  about 

an  annooal  pension, 
An*  kin*  o'  hint  (in  case,  you  know,  the 

critter  should  refuse  to  be 
Consoled)  1  aint  so  *xpen8iye  now  to  keep 

ez  wut  I  used  to  be ; 
There  *s  one  arm  less,  ditto  one  eye,  an*" 

then  the  leg  thet 's  wooden 
Can  be  took  off  an*  sot  away  wenever 

ther's  a  puddin'. 

I  spose  yon  think  I'm  comin*  back  er 

opperlunt  ez  thunder. 
With  shiploads  o*  gold  images  an'  varu* 

sorts  o*  plunder ; 
Wal,  *fore  I  vuUinteered,  I  thought  thii- 

country  wuz  a  sort  o* 
Canaan,  a  reg*lar  Promised  Land  flowin 

with  rum  an*  water. 
Ware  propaty  growed  up   like    tim^ 

without  n**  JMiliivatiofi, 
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An'  ffold  wnz  dxif  n  taten  be  among  our 

Yankee  nation, 
Wan  nateral  advantages  were  pufficly 


Ware  every  rock  there  wus  about  with 

preciooa  stnns  wuz  Uazin', 
Ware  mill-sites  filled  the  countnr  np  ez 

thick  ez  you  could  cram  em 
An'  desput  nvers  run  about  a  beggin* 

folks  to  dam  'em ; 
Then   there   were    meetinhouaes,    tu, 

chockful  o'  gold  an'  silver 
Thet  you  could  take,  an'  no  one  could  n't 

hand  ye  in  no  bill  fer ;  — 
Thet's  wut  I  thought  afore  I  went, 

thet's  wut  them  fellers  told  us 
Thet  staved  to  hum  an'  speechifiec^  an' 

to  the  buzzards  sold  us ; 
I  thought  thet  gold-mines  could  be  gut 

cheaper  than  Chinv  asters, 
An'  see  myself  acomin  back  like  sixty 

Jacob  Astors ; 
But  sech  idees  soon  melted  down  an' 

did  n't  leave  a  grease-spot ; 
I  vow  my  holl  sheer  a  the  spiles  would  n't 

come  nigh  a  V  spot ; 
Although,  most  anywares  we've  ben, 

you  needn't  break  no  locks. 
Nor  run  no  kin'  o'  risks,  to  fill  your 

pocket  full  o'  rocks. 
I  'zpect  1  mentioned  in  my  last  some  o' 

the  nateral  feetnrs 
0'  this  all-fiered  buggy  hole  in  th'  way 

o'  awfle  creeturs. 
But  I  fergut  to  name  (new  things  to 

speak  on  so  abounded) 
How  one  day  you  '11  most  die  o'  thust, 

an'  'fore  the  next  git  drownded. 
The  clymit  seems  to  roe  jest  like  a  tea- 
pot made  o'  pewter 
Our  Prendenoe  bed,  thet  would  n't  pour 

(all  she  could  du)  to  suit  her  ; 
Fust  place  the  leaves  'ould  choke  the 

spout,  so 's  not  a  drop  'ould  dreeii 

out. 
Then  Prude  'ould  tip  an'  tip  an'  tip,  till 
I       the  holl  kit  bunt  dean  out, 
Thekiver-hinge-pin  bdn'  lost,  tea-leaves 

an'  tea  an'  kiver 
'oold  all  come  down  kenunkk  I  ez  thon^ 

the  dam  bust  in  a  river. 
Jest  so  'tis  here;   holl  months  there 

aint  a  day  o'  rainy  weather^ 
An'  jest  ez  tF  officers  'ould  be  a  layin' 

neads  together 
Ez  t'  how  they  'd  mix  their  drink  at  sech 

a  milingtary  deepot,  -^ 


'T  would  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wuz  off 

the  everlastin'  teapot 
The  cons'quence  is,  thet  I  shall  take, 

wen  I  m  allowed  to  leave  here. 
One  niece  o'  propaty  along,  an'  thet's 

tne  shakin'  lever ; 
It 's  reggilar  emplovment,  thougli,  an' 

thet  aint  thongnt  to  harm  one. 
Nor 't  aint  so  tiresome  ez  it  wuz  with 

t'  other  leg  an'  arm  on ; 
An'  it 's  a  consolation,  tu,  although  it 

doos  n't  pay. 
To  hev  it  said  you  're  some  gret  shakes 

in  any  kin  o'  way. 
'T  wom't  very  long,  1  tell  ye  wut,  I 

thought  o*  fortiu-makin*,  — 
One  day  a  reg'lar  shiver-de-freeze,  an' 

next  ez  gm>d  ez  bakin', — 
One  day  arailin'  in   the   sand,  then 

smoth'rin*  in  the  mashes,  — 
Git  up  all  sound,  be  put  to  bed  a  mess 

$  hacks  an*  smashes. 
But  then,  thinks  I,  at  any  rate  there 's 

glory  to  be  lied,  — 
Thet  s  an  investment,  arter  all,  thet 

may  n't  turn  out  so  bad ; 
But  somehow,  wen  we  'd  fit  an*  licked, 

I  oilers  found  the  thanks 
Gut  kin'  o*  lodged  afore  they  come  ez 

low  down  ez  the  ranks ; 
The  Gin'rals  gut  the  biggest  sheer,  the 

Ounnles  next,  an'  so  on,  — 
Wt  never  gut  a  blasted  mite  o'  glory  ez 

I  know  on  ; 
\n'  spose  we  hed,  I  wonder  how  you  're 

gpin'  to  contrive  its 
Division  so  *s  to  ^ve  a  piece  to  twenty 

thousand  pnvits ; 
Ef  you  should  multiply  by  ten  the  por- 
tion o'  the  brav  st  one. 
You  would  n't  git  more  'n  half  enough  to 

speak  of  on  a  grave-stun  ; 
We  git  the  licks,  —  we  're  lest  the  grist 

thet 's  put  into  War's  hoppers ; 
Leftenants  is  the  lowest  grade  thet  helps 

pick  up  the  coppers. 
It  majr  suit  folks  thet  go  agin  a  body 

with  a  soul  in  't, 
An'  aint  contented  with  a  hide  without 

a  bagnet  hole  in 't ; 
But  glory  is  a  kin'  o'  thing  /  sha'  n't 

pursue  no  furder, 
Coz  thet  's  the  ofTcers    parquisite, — 

youm's  on'y  jest  tlie  murder. 

Wal,  arter  I  gin  glory  up,  thinks  I  at 
least  there 's  one 
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Thing  in  the  bilU  we  tint  hed  yit,  an* 

Uiet  's  the  glorious  fun  ; 
£f  once  we  git  to  Mexico,  we  Curly  may 

persume  we 
All  oay  an'  night  shall  revel  in  the  halls 

o'  Montezumy. 
I  *11  tell  ye  wut  my  revels  woz,  an*  see 

how  you  would  like  'em  ; 
We  never  gut  inside  the  hall :  the  nigh- 

est  ever  /  come 
Wuz  stan'in'  sentry  in  the  son  (an*,  fact, 

it  aeemed  a  cent'ry) 
A  ketchin'  smells  o'  biled  an*  roast  thet 
.         come  out  thru  the  entry, 
An*    hearin*    ez  1  sweltered  thru    my 

passes  an*  repasses, 
A    rat-tat-too   o'  knives   an'  forks,   a 

clinkty-clink  o'  glasses  : 
I  can't  tell  off  the  bill  o'  fare  the  Gin- 

rals  hed  inside ; 
All  I  know  is,  thet  out  o'  doors  a  pair 

o*  soles  wni  fried. 
An*  not  a  hunderd  miles  awav  frum 

ware  this  child  wuz  posted, 
A  Massachusetts  citizen  wuz  baked  an* 

biled  an*  roasted  ; 
The  on*y  thing  like  revellin*  thet  ever 

come  to  me 
Wuz  bein*  routed  out  o*  sleep  by  thet 

darned  revelee. 

They  say  the  quarrel  *s  settled  now ;  fer 
my  part  1  *ve  some  doubt  on  *t, 

*t  '11  take  more  fish-skin  than  folks  think 
to  take  the  rile  clean  out  on  't ; 

At  any  rate  I  'm  so  used  up  1  can't  do 
no  more  fightin*, 

The  on*y  chance  thet  *s  left  to  me  is  pol- 
itics or  writin* ; 

Now,  ez  the  people  *s  gut  to  hev  a  mil- 
infftary  man. 

An'  1  amt  nothin*  else  jest  now,  I  *ve  hit 
upon  a  plan ; 

The  can*idatin*  line,  you  know,  *ould 
suit  roe  to  a  T, 

An*  ef  I  lose,  *t  wunt  hurt  my  ears  to 
lodge  another  flea; 

So  I  '11  set  up  ez  can'idate  fer  any  kin* 
o'  oflSce, 

(1  mean  fer  any  thet  includes  good  easy- 
cheers  an'  sofiics ; 

Fer  ez  tu  runnin'  fer  a  place  ware  work 's 
the  time  o*  day, 

You  know  thet 's  wut  I  never  did,  — 
except  the  other  way;) 

£f  it  *s  the  Presidential  cheer  fer  wich  j 
1  'd  better  run,  I 


Wut  two  Ic^anywares  about  could  keep 

up  with  my  one  ? 
There  aint  no  idn*  o'  quality  in  can*i- 

dates,  it 's  said. 
So  useful  ez  a  wooden  leg,  —  except  a 

wooden  head; 
There  *s  nothin*  aint  so  poppylar  —  (wy, 

it  'a  a  parfect  dn 
To  think  wut  Mexico  hex  paid  fer  Santy 

Annv*s  pin ;)  — 
Then  I  baint  gut  no  princerples,  an*» 

sence  I  wuz  knee-high, 
I  never  did  hev  any  gret,  ez  you  can 

testify; 
1  *m  a  decided  peace-man,  tu,  an*  go 

agin  the  war, — 
Fer  now  the  holl  on  't  's  ffone  an*  past, 

wut  is  there  to  tto/orr 
Ef,  wile   you  're  *lectioneerin'  round, 

some  curus  chaps  should  beg 
To  know  my  views  o*  state  aiTairs,  jest 

answer  WOODEN  leg! 
Ef  they  aint  settisfied  with  thet,  an*  kin' 

o*  prv  an*  doubt 
An*  ax  fer  sutthiu*  deffynit,  jest   say 

ONE  EYK  PUT  OUT  ! 

Thet  kin*  o'  talk  1  guess  you  11  find  '11 

answer  to  a  charm, 
An*  wen  you  *re  druv  tu  nigh  the  wall, 

hoi*  up  mv  missin'  arm ; 
Ef  they  shoula  nose  round  fer  a  pledge, 

put  on  a  vartoous  look 
An*  tell  *em  thet  *s  perdscly  wut  I  never 

gin  nor  —  took  ! 

Then  you  can  call  me  "Timbertoes,**  — 

thet 's  wut  the  people  likes ; 
Sutthin'  combinin'  morril   tmih  wid> 

phrases  sech  ez  strikes; 
Some  say  the  people  's  fond  o*  this,  or 

thet,  or  wut  you  please,  — 
I  tell  ye  wut  the  people  want  is  jest  cor- 
rect ideas ; 
"Old  Timbertoes,"  you  see,  's  a  creed 

it  *s  safe  to  be  quite  bold  on, 
There  *s  nothin*  in  t  the  other  side  can 

any  ways  git  hold  on ; 
It  *8  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  sutthin*  to 

embody 
Thet  valooable  dass  o*  men  who  look 

thru  brandy-toddy ; 
It  gives  a  Party  Platform,  tu,  jest  level 

with  the  mind 
Of  all  right-thinkin*,  honest  folks  thet 

mean  to  go  it  blind  ; 
Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  U 

dror  on  ez  you  need  'em. 
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Sech  ei  the  ohx-xtbd  Suletxrir,  tiie 

BLOODT  BiBDOFRBDUM  : 

Them  'a  wut  takes  hold  o*  folka  thet 
think,  ei  well  ei  o'  the  masses, 

An'  makes  yoa  saitin  o*  the  aid  o*  good 
men  of  all  classes. 

There  *s  one  thing  I  'm  in  donbt  about ; 

in  order  to  be  Preddunt, 
It 's  absolutely  ne'ssary  to  be  a  Southern 

reeidunt ; 
The  Constitution  settles  thet,  an'  also 

thet  a  feller 
Must  own  a  nigger  o'  some  sort,  Jet  black, 

or  brown,  or  yeller. 
Now  I  haint  no  objections  agin  porticklar 

dimes. 
Nor  agin  ownin'  anythin'  (except  the 

truth  sometimes). 
But,  ez  I  haint  no  capital,  up  there 

among  ye,  maybe. 
You  might  nose  ftinds  enough  fer  me  to 

buy  a  low-priced  baby, 
An'  then  to  suit  the  No'them  folks,  who 

feel  obleeged  to  say 
They  hate  an*  cuss  the  rery  thing  they 

vote  fer  every  day. 
Say  you  're  assured  I  go  full  butt  fer 

libba^'s  diffusion 
An'  made  the  purchis  on'y  jest  to  spite 

the  Institootion ; — 
But,  goUy !  there  's  the  currier^s  boss 

upon  the  pavement  pawin' ! 
I  '11  be  more  'xplidt  in  my  next 
Youm, 

BIBDOFBEDUM  SAWIN. 

[We  have  now  a  tolermbly  (kir  ehance  of  et- 
ttmatiiig  how  the  hdance^heetttuuU  between 
our  retunied  Tolunteer  and  glorr.  Sappoeing 
the  entries  to  be  set  down  on  both  sidea  of  the 
account  In  fhustional  parte  of  one  hnndied.  we 
ahaU  aiTlTe  at  tomethUig  like  the  following  re- 
ault  :  — 

B.  SAwnr,  Be^,  hi  account  with  (Blarx) 
Olort. 
Or.  Dr. 

ByloBSofoneleg;    SO  To  one  e7&th  three 
'^   da     one  arm.  1ft         oheen  In   Fan- 
"   da  four  flngera.  6         enll   Hall,    .    .  80 
"   da  one  eye .    .10    "  da  da  on  ooca- 
"    the  breaking  of  slonof  preaenta- 

iix  riba,     •    .  6         tion  of  aword  to 
"   having   aerred  Colonel  Wright,  25 

under  Colonel         "  one  suit  of  gray 
Cnahing     one  dothea    (ingen* 

■Kwth, ...  44         ioualy  tuibeoom- 

ing)     ....  15 


100 


70 


Or.  Dr. 

Brought  Ibrward   100    Brooi^t  forward       70 

To  musical  enter- 
talnmenta(drum 
and  flfe  aiz 
montha).  ...  6 

*'  one  dinner  after 
return  .    .    .    .  l 

"  chance  of  pen- 
alon,    ....  1 

••  privilege  of 

drawing  long- 
bow during  reat 
of  natural  life,  S3 

loo  "lOO 

B.  B. 

It  ■faottld  upptu  that  H r.  Sawin  found  the 
actual  feaat  curtoualy  the  reverae  of  the  bill 
of  tut  advertiaed  in  VlaneuU  Hall  and  other 
pUcea.  Hia  primarv  ol^ect  aeema  to  have 
been  the  making  of  hia  fortune.  ^iMfrtiida 
vtamia  pritMm.  virtut  pott  nummoe.  He 
noiated  sail  for  Eldorado,  and  ahipwrecked  on 
Point  Tribulation.  Quid  non  fMrtoHa  ptetora 
eoffis,  «mri  mem  finm  t  The  apeculation  haa 
sometimes  crossed  my  mind,  in  that  dreary 
interval  of  drought  which  intervenea  between 
quarterly  atipendiaiy  ahowers,  that  Provi- 
denoe,  vf  the  creation  of  a  money-tree,  might 
have  aimplifled  wvnderftally  the  sometimes  per- 
plexing problem  of  human  life.  We  read  of 
bread-tatiea,  the  butter  for  which  Ilea  ready- 
churned  in  Iriah  bogs.  Milk-treea  we  are  aa- 
sured  of  in  South  America,  and  stout  Sir  John 
Hawkina  testifies  to  water-treea  in  the  Cana- 
riea.  Boot-trees  bear  abundantly  in  Lynn  and 
elsewhere :  and  I  have  aeen,  in  the  entriea  of 
the  wealthy,  hat-treea  with  a  fUr  ahow  of  friiit 
A  Dunily-tree  I  once  cultivated  myaelf.  and 
found  therefrom  but  a  acanty  yield,  and  that 
quite  tasteless  and  innutritioua.  Of  trees  bear- 
ing men  we  are  not  without  examples ;  aa  thoae 
in  the  park  of  Louia  the  Eleventh  of  France. 
Who  haa  forgotten,  moreover,  that  olive-tree, 
growing  in  the  Athenian's  back-garden,  with  its 
strange  uxorioua  crop,  for  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  which,  aa  of  a  new  and  precious  variety, 
the  philoaopher  Diogenea,  hitherto  uninterested 
in  arboriculture,  waa  so  aealous  ?  In  the  tylw 
of  our  own  Southern  States,  the  females  of  my 
flunily  have  called  ray  attention  to  the  china- 
tree.  Not  to  multiply  examples,  I  will  barely 
add  to  my  list  the  birch-troe,  in  the  smaller 
branches  of  which  has  been  Implanted  ao 
miraculous  a  virtue  for  communicating  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languagea,  and  which  may 
well,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the  treea  pro- 
ducing neceaaaries  of  life,  —  vtneraMIc  dommm 
ftttaU$  Virgo.  That  money-trees  exiated  in  the 
golden  age  there  want  not  prevalent  reasons 
for  our  believing.  For  does  not  the  old  prov- 
erb, when  it  aaserta  that  money  does  not  grow 
on  evtry  bush.  Imply  a  >brliori  that  there  were 
certain  buahea  which  did  produce  it?  Again, 
there  ia  another  ancient  saw  to  the  effect  that 
money  ia  the  root  of  all  evil.  Fxvm  which  two 
adage*  it  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  aiore- 
sald  speclee  of  tree  first  degenerated  into  a 
ahrub,  then  absconded  undeiKround,  and  Anal- 
ly, in  our  iron  age,  vaniahed  altogether.  In 
fevorable  expoaurae  It  may  be  ooi^eotured  thai 
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•  nMeiiDeo  or  two  rarrlyed  to  a  great  age*  aa 
In  the  garden  of  the  Heaperldea ;  and,  Indeed, 
what  eUe  oould  that  tree  in  the  Sixth  iSneid 


haTt  been,  with  a  branch  whereof  the  Trcjtca 
hero  procured  admiaaion  to  a  territory,  for  the 
entering  of  which  money  is  a  anrer  passport 
than  to  a  certain  other  more  profitable  and  too 
foreign  kingdom  ?  Whether  theee  epeonlationa 
of  nunc  have  any  foroe  In  them,  or  whether 
they  will  not  rather,  by  moat  readers,  be  deemed 
impertinent  lo  the  matter  in  hand,  is  a  qnea- 
tkm  which  I  leave  to  the  determination  or  an 
indulgent  poaterity.  Tliat  there  were,  in  more 
primitive  and  happier  timea,  shops  where 
money  was  sold, —and  that,  too,  on  credit  and 
at  a  bargain.  —  1  take  to  be  matter  of  demon- 
atration.  For  what  bat  a  dealer  hi  this  article 
was  tliat  JColus  who  aapplied  Ulysses  with 
motive-power  for  his  fleet  in  bees  t  What  that 
Bricoa,  King  of  Sweden,  who  la  said  to  have 
kept  the  wTnda  in  his  cant  what^  In  more 
recent  times,  those  L^dand  Nomaa  who  trsded 
in  fhvorable  breeaeaf  All  which  will  appear 
the  more  clearly  when  we  consider,  that,  even 
to  tliia  day.  mwinf  tkt  wind  is  proverbial  for 
raiainff  sionev,  and  that  brokera  and  banka 
were  mvented  by  the  Venetiana  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. 

And  now  for  the  improvement  of  thia  digrea- 
aion.  I  find  a  parallel  to  Mr.  Sawin'a  fbnone 
in  an  adventure  of  my  own.  For,  ahortly  after 
I  had  flnt  broached  to  myself  the  before-stated 
natural-historical  and  arcbieological  theories, 
as  I  was  passing,  hoe  megotia  penitus  mecum 
nvdhtm.  through  one  of  the  obscure  suburbs 
of  our  New  England  metropolis,  my  eye  waa 
attracted  by  these  words  upon  a  sign-board,  — 
Cbiap  Cash-Store.  Here  waa  at  once  the 
confirmation  of  my  apeculations,  and  tlie  sob- 
stance  of  my  hopea.  Here  lingered  the  flrag- 
ment  of  a  happier  past,  or  stretched  out  the 
first  tremulous  organic  filament  of  a  more  for- 
tunate ftiture.  Thus  glowed  the  distant  Mex- 
ico to  the  eyes  of  Sawin,  as  he  looked  Uirough 
the  dixty  pane  of  the  rccrutting-offloe  window, 
or  speculated  f^om  the  summit  of  thst  nilrage- 
Pisgsh  which  the  imps  of  the  bottle  an  so 
conning  to  raise  no.  Already  had  mv  Al- 
naschar-fkncy  (even  auring  that  first  half-be- 
Ueving  glanoe)  expended  in  various  useful  direc- 
tions uie  ftmos  to  be  obtained  by  pledging  the 
manuscript  of  a  proposed  volume  of  discourses. 
Already  old  a  clock  ornament  the  tower  of  the 
Jaahun  meeting-house,  a  gift  appropriately, 
but  modestlv,  commemorated  in  the  pariah  and 
town  recordiR,  lx>th,  for  now  many  years,  kept 
bv  myself.  Already  had  my  son  Seneca  com- 
pleted hia  coui!se  at  the  University.  Whether, 
for  the  moment,  we  may  not  be  considered  as 
actually  lording  it  over  those  Baratarias  with 
the  viceroyalty  of  which  Hope  invests  us,  and 
whether  we  are  ever  so  warmly  housed  as  in 
our  Spaniah  castles,  would  aflbrd  matter  of 
argument  Enough  that  I  found  that  aign- 
board  to  be  no  other  than  a  bait  to  the  trap  of 
a  decayed  grocer.  Nevertheless,  I  bought  a 
pound  of  d^es  (getting  short  weight  by  reason 
of  immense  flights  of  harpy  fliea  who  pursued 
■nd  lifted  upon  their  prey  even  In  the  verv 
scales),  which  purchase  I  made,  not  only  with 
an  eye  to  the  little  onea  at  home,  but  also  as 
a  figurative  reproof  of  that  too  ftaquent  habit 
of  my  mind,  which,  foigetting  the  due  order  of 


chronology,  win  often  persuade  me  that  the 
happy  sceptre  of  Satnm  la  stndcUed  over  this 
Aatma-forsaken  nineteenth  centunr. 

Having  ffhmced  at  the  ledger  of  Olorynnder 
the  title  Sawin,  JL,  let  us  extend  our  Invcs- 
tigatk>na,  and  diacover  If  tliat  instmctiva  vd- 
nme  does  not  contain  some  charna  more 
personally  interesting  to  ourselves,  fthlnk  we 
should  be  mure  economical  of  our  resources, 
did  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fkct.  that, 
whenever  Brother  Jonathan  aeema  to  be  thrust- 
ing his  hand  Into  hIa  own  pocket,  he  la,  Infiust 
picking  oum  I  confeas  that  the  late  auiek 
which  the  country  haa  been  running  haa  mate- 
rially changed  my  viewa  as  to  the  best  method 
of  raiaing  revenueu  If,  by  meana  of  direct  tax- 
atkm.  the  bills  for  every  extraordinary  outlsy 
were  brought  under  our  immediate  eye,  so  that 
like  thrifty  houaekeepera,  we  could  aee  where 
and  how  fkst  the  money  was  soing.  we  should 
be  less  likely  to  commit  exnavaganoea.  At 
present,  these  things  are  managed  In  such 
a  hugger-mugaer  way,  that  we  know  not  what 
we  pay  for;  the  poor  man  la  charged  aa  much 
aa  the  rich :  and,  while  we  are  aaving  and 
scrimping  at  the  apigot,  the  government  la 
drawing  olT  at  the  ovmg.  If  we  could  know 
tliat  a  part  of  the  money  we  expend  fbr  tea 
and  coffee  goea  to  buy  powder  and  balls,  and 
that  it  la  Mexican  Uood  which  makes  the 
clothes  on  oar  backa  mors  ooatly,  it  would  set 
M>me  of  us  athinking.  During  the  present  fkU, 
I  have  often  pictured  to  myself  a  government 
official  entering  my  study  and  handing  me  the 
following  biU:— 

WAsmvoTOir,  Sept  a0,]8tt 
Rev.  Hombk  Wilbcte  to  Stdr  ZnoiA, 

Dr. 

To  his  share  of  work  done  In  Mexico  on 
partnerahip  acoount,  aundry  Joba, 
as  below. 

"  killing,  nudming,  and  wounding  about 

6jw  Mexicans,  .       .#2.00 

"  slaughtering  one  woman  carrying  wa- 
ter to  wounded,      10 

"  extra  worii  on  two  different  Sabbaths 
(one  bombardment  and  one  as- 
saultX  whereby  the  Mexicans 
were  prevented  Arom  defilins 
themselves  with  the  idolatries  of 
high  mass, 150 

"  throwing  an  eapedally  fortunate  and 
Protestant  oombshell  into  the 
Cathedral  at  Vera  Cms,  whereby 
aeveral  fsmale  Papists  were  sUin 
atthealtar, 50 

"  hia  proportion  of  caah  paid  for  con- 
quered territory,    .  .1.75 

"         da    da  fbr  conquering  da     .        LOO 

'*  manuring  da  with  new  superior 
compost  called  *' American  C\M' 
sen,* 50 

"extending  the  area  of  f^vedom  and 

Protestantism, 01 

"glory, .01 

$9.87 
InvmtdiaU  payiMnU  U  rtquesUd. 

N.  B.     Thsnkfhl  fbr  former  fkvon.  U.  A 
requests  a  coutimuince  of  patronage     Orden 
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txeRoted  with  mttfatm  and  dsipftieli.  Teimi 
M  low  M  thoM  of  Any  other  contrtotor  for  the 
«une  kind  and  ityle  of  work. 

I  em  ftacy  the  official  answering  my  look  of 
horror  with,  — **  Tee.  Sir.  It  kwks  Uke  a  high 
dwru,  Sir ;  bat  in  theae  davt  aknghterlng  is 
rian^terinc."  Verily,  I  woald  that  every  one 
ondeittood  that  it  waa ;  for  it  goea  aboat  ob- 
taining money  under  the  iklee  pretence  of  being 
glory.  For  me,  I  have  an  imagination  which 
p:aya  me  nnoomfortable  trlokai  It  happena  to 
me  aometimea  to  aee  a  alaoghterer  on  hto  way 
home  fjrom  his  day's  work,  and  forthwith  my 
imagination  pnta  a  oocked-hat  upon  hia  head 
and  epanlettee  npon  his  ahoolders.  and  aets 
bim  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  Preaidenoy.  So. 
also,  on  a  recent  public  occasion,  as  the  place 
assigned  to  the  *' ReTersnd  Qergy"  is  Jnst  be- 
hindthatof  <*  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy" 
in  proeesslons,  it  waa  my  fortnne  to  be  aeated 
at  the  dinaer-table  over  agafawt  one  of  theee 
rsspeetable  persona.  He  was  arrayed  as  (out 
of  ma  own  profusion)  only  kings,  court-offi- 
eeii,  and  footmen  are  in  Vnrope,  and  Indiana 
In  America.  Now  what  does  my  over^ifficioas 
Imagination  bat  aet  to  work  npon  him,  atrip 
him  of  hia  gay  livery,  and  nesent  him  to  me 
eoatlesa,  his  trooseis  thrust  into  the  tops  of 
apairoTbootathiek  wHh  olotted  bkwd,  and  a 
baaket  on  hia  aim  out  of  which  lolled  a  gore- 
ameared  axe.  thereby  destroying  my  relish  for 
the  temporal  mercies  upon  the  board  before 
mel-lfl?.) 


No.  IX. 

A  THIRD  URTBR  FROM  B.  SAWIir,  ESQ. 

rUPOK  the  following  letter  slender  comment 
wulbeneedftiL  In  what  river  Selemnus  has  Mr. 
Sawin  bathed,  that  he  has  become  so  swiftly 
oblivioos  of  his  former  loves?  From  an  ardent 
and  (as  befits  a  soldier)  oonlldent  wooer  of  that 
eoy  bride,  the  pooalar  fovor,  we  see  him  sub- 
side of  a  audden  Into  the  (I  trust  not  JUted) 
Cbidnnatus.  rotaratng  to  bis  plough  with  a 
goodly  aissd  branoh  of  willow  in  nis  hand; 
flniratively  retamlng,  however,  to  a  flgarative 


pibngli,  and  fkom  no  profound  alfootionfbr  that 
honored  implemeat  of  huabandrr  (for  which, 
hideed.  Mr.  SawIn  never  displayed  any  decided 


predilectioa),  but  in  order  to  be  gracefully  sum 
raoned  thereftom  to  more  congenial  labora.  It 
woald  seem  that  tha  character  of  the  ancient 
Dictator  had  become  part  of  the  recognised 
stock  of  our  modem  pclitical  comedy,  though, 
aa  oar  term  of  office  eoctenda  to  a  qnadrenmal 
length,  the  parallel  la  not  so  minately  exact  as 
eoaid  be  desired.  It  is  sufficiently  so,  bow- 
ever,  for  porpoaes  of  scenic  repreeentation. 
An  humble  cottaee  (If  built  of  loga.  the  better) 
forma  the  Arcadian  beckgroand  of  the  stage. 
Thia  rustle  paradise  is  Ubelled  Ashknd,  Ja- 
afaun.  North  Bend,  Marshtteld.  KInderhook.  or 
fi&ton  Rouge,  aa  oocaakm  demands,  Before 
the  door  stands  a  something  with  one  handle 
(the  other  painted  in  proper  perspectlveX 
whleh  represents,  m  happy  ideal  vagnenesa, 
tha  VioniSft-    To  thia  th«  defeated  caudlUaU 


mabea  with  delirlona  joy.  welcomed  aa  a  fkther 
by  appropriate  groupe  of  happy  laborers,  or 
from  it  the  suoceasftil  one  is  torn  with  dlA- 
culty,  sustained  alone  by  a  noble  sense  of  pub- 
Uc  duty.  Only  I  have  observed,  that,  if  the 
scene  be  laid  at  B&ton  Rouge  or  Ashland,  the 
laborers  are  kept  carefiiUy  in  the  background, 
and  ore  heard  to  shout  fkt>m  behind  the  acenes 
in  a  alnguUr  tune  resembling  ululation.  and 
accompanied  by  a  aountl  not  unlike  vigorous 
clapping.  This,  howo\'or,  may  be  artistically 
In  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  rustic  popula- 
tion of  thoae  locallUea.  The  precise  connection 
between  agricultural  pumulta  aud  statesman- 
ship. I  have  not  been  able,  after  dillnnt 
Inquiry,  to  diacover.  But,  that  my  InvesUc^ 
tions  may  not  be  barren  of  all  fk-uit,  I  wlU 
mention  one  curloua  atatistical  foct^  which  I 
consider  thoroughly  established,  namely,  thit 
no  real  farmer  ever  attains  practically  beyond 
a  aeat  in  General  Court,  however  theoretically 
qualified  for  more  exalted  station. 

It  la  probable  tliat  some  other  proepect  haa 
been  opened  to  Mr.  Sawin.  and  that  he  has  not 
made  Uila  areat  saciiflce  without  some  definite 
understanding  In  regard  to  a  aeat  in  the  cab- 
inet or  a  foreign  mission.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  we  of  Jaalam  were  not  untouched  by  a 
foeling  of  viUatic  pride  in  beholding  our  towna- 
man  oocnpylng  ao  huge  a  apace  in  the  public 
eye.  And  to  me,  deeply  revolving  the  quail- 
flcatlona  necessary  to  a  candfciate  in  theae  fhi- 
gal  timea.  those  of  Mr.  a  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  auccessful  campaign.  Tne  loes  of 
a  li^  an  arm,  an  eye,  aud  four  fingers  reduced 
hini  so  nearly  to  tlie  condition  of  a  vor  «l  pre*- 
terea  nOO,  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  loss  of  his  head  by  which  his  chance  conld 
have  been  bettered.  But  since  he  has  chosen 
to  balk  our  sufflrages,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  what  we  can  get,  remembering  loe- 
tucn$  no%  am  dandoi,  dnm  cardui  suMeiant-^ 
H,W.] 


I  sposE  yoQ  recollect  that  I  ezplained 

ray  gennle  views 
In  the  uii  billet  thet  I  writ,  'wty  down 

from  Vccry  Craze, 
Jest  arter  I'd  a  kind  o'  ben  sponta- 

nonsly  sot  up 
To  ran  unannennonsly  fer  the  Prandeno 

tial  cup ; 
0'  course  it  irora*t  no  wish  o*  mine, 

't  WU2  ferflely  distressin*. 
Bat  poppiler  enthusiasm  gut  so  almighty 

pressin' 
Thet,  though  like  sixty  all  along  I  fumed 

an*  fu^ed  an'  sorrered, 
There  did  n't  seem  no  wajrs  to  stop  their 

bringin'  on  me  forrerd  : 
Fact  is,  they  udged  the  matter  so,  I 

could  n't  help  admittin' 
The  Father  o*  his  Country's  shoes  no 

feet  but  mine  'ould  fit  in, 
Besides  the  saWn'  o'  the  soles  fer  ages  to 

succeed. 


:ti 
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Seein*  thet  witu  one  wumitt  foot,  a  pair 

'd  be  more  *n  I  need : 
An\  tell  ve  wnt,  them  shoet  11  wint  a 

thnna  rin  si^t  o*  patchin*, 
£f  this  ere  fashion  it  to  last  we  We  gut 

into  o'  hatchin* 
A  pair  o*  second  Washintons  fer  erery 

new  election, — 
Though,  fer  ez  number  one  'a  oonsained, 

1  don't  make  no  olgection. 

1  wns  agoin'  on  to  say  thet  wen  at  lost  I 

saw 
The  mioses  wonld  stick  to  *t  I  wns  the 

ConntrY*s  father-'n-law, 
(TheT  wonld  ha'  hed  it  Father,  bat  I  told 

em 't  woold  n't  do, 
Cos  thet  wns  satthin'  of  a  sort  they 

could  n't  split  in  to. 
An*  Wasbinton  hed  hed  the  thing  laid 

fairly  to  his  door, 
Nor  dars  n't  say  't  wom't  his'n,  much 

ez  sixty  year  afore,) 
But 't  aint  no  matter  cz  to  thet ;  wen  I 

wuz  nomemated, 
T  wom't  natur  but  wut  1  should  fe«l 

consid'able  elated. 
An'  wile  the  hoorsw  o*  the  thing  wur. 

kind  0*  noo  an*  fresh, 
I  thouj^t  our  ticket  would  ha'  caird  the 

country  with  a  resh. 

Sence  I  're  come  hum,  though,  an'  looked 

round,  I  think  I  seem  to  find 
Strong  ai^gimunts  es  thick  ez  fleas  to 

Duike  me  change  mr  mind ; 
It 's  clear  to  any  one  whose  brain  aint 

fur  gone  in  a  phthisis, 
Thet  hau  Columby's  happy  land  is  goin' 

thru  a  crisis, 
An'  *t  would  n't  nowajrs  du  to  her  the 

people's  mind  distracted 
By  bein  all  to  once  by  sev'ral  pop'lar 

names  attackted ; 
7  would  save  holl  haycartloads  o'  fuss 

an'  three  four  months  o'  jaw, 
Ef  some  illustrous  paytriot  should  back 

out  an'  withdraw ; 
So,  ez  I  aint  a  crooked  stick,  jest  like- 
like  ole  (I  swow, 
I  dunno  ez  1  know  his  name) —  1 11  go 

back  to  my  plough. 

Wenerer  an  Amerikin  distinguished  pol- 

itishin 
Begins  to  try  et  wnt  they  call  definin* 

his  posishin. 


Wal,  I,  fer  one,  feel  sure  he  aint  got 

nothin'  to  define ; 
It 's  so  nine  cases  out  o' ten,  but  jest  thst 

tenth  is  mine ; 
And 't  aint  no  more  'n  is  proper  *n*  ri^ 

in  sech  a  sitooation 
To  hint  the  course  you  think  11  be  the 

sarin'  o'  the  nation ; 
To  funk  right  out  o'  p'lit'cal  strife  aint 

thought  to  be  the  thiuA 
Without  you  deacon  off  tne  toon  yon 

want  your  folks  should  sing; 
So  I  edvise  the  noomrous  fnen£  thet 's 

in  one  boat  with  me 
To  jest  up  killick,  jam  rij^t  down  their 

helium  hard  a  lee. 
Haul  the  sheets  taut,  an',  laying  out  upon 

theSuthun  tack, 
Make  fer  the  safest  port  they  can,  wich, 

/think,  is  Ole  Zack. 

Next  thing  yon  H  want  to  know,  I 

spoee,  wut  aigimunts  I  seem 
To  see  thet  makes  me  think  this  ere  *1I 

be  the  stronflest  team  ; 
Fust  place,  I  're  oen  consid'Ue  round  in 

bar-rooms  an'  saloons 
Agetberin'  public  sentiment,  'mongit 

Dennnercrats  and  Coons, 
An*  't  aint  re'y  offen  thet  I  meet  a  chap 

bat  wnt  goes  in 
Fer  Bon^  an*  Ready,  fair  an'  square, 

hnfs,  taller,  horns,  an'  skin  ; 
I  don't  deny  but  wut,  fer  one,  ez  fur  ez  I 

could  fiee, 
I  did  n't  like  at  fust  the  Pheladelphy 

nomemee : 
I  could  ha'  pinted  to  a  man  thet  wnz,  1 

guess,  a  peg 
Higher  than  him, — a  soger,  to,  an'  with 

a  wooden  leg; 
But  every  day  with  more  an*  more  o* 

Taylor  zeal  I  *m  bnmin*, 
Seein'  wich  way  the  tide  tiiet  sets  to 

office  is  atumin*; 
Wy,  into  Bellcrs*s  we  notched  the  yotes 

down  on  three  sticks,  — 
T  wuz  BirdofMum  oiu,  Oass  aiu^  an* 

Taylor  ttoerUy-nx, 
An*  bein'  the  on  y  canderdate  thet  wuz 

upon  the  ground. 
They  said  't  wuz  no  more  'n  right  thet  1 

should  pay  the  drinks  all  round; 
Ef  I  *d  expected  sech  a  trick,  I  would  n't 

ha'  cut  my  foot 
By  goin'  an*  rotin*  fer  myself  like  a  oon^ 

sumed  coot: 
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It  did  n't  mike  no  diffrenoe,  though ;  I 

wish  I  may  be  cost, 
Sf  Bellers  wns  n't  alim  enoo^  to  say  he 

would  n't  trust  t 

Another  pint  thet  influences  the  minds 

o'  sober  jedges 
Is  thet  the  Qin'ral  hez  n't  gut  tied  hand 

an'  foot  with  pledges ; 
He  hez  n't  told  ye  wut  ne  is,  an*  so  there 

aiut  no  knowin' 
But  wut  he  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best 

there  is  agoin' ; 
This,  at  the  on' v  spot  thet  pinched,  the 

shoe  directly  eases, 
Cos  oTerr  one  is  free  to  'xpect  percisely 

wut  he  pleases: 
I  want  free-trade;  you  don't;  the  Gin- 

•ral  is  n't  bound  to  neither  ;— 
I  rote  my  way ;  you,  youm ;  an'  both 

air  sooted  to  a  T  there. 
Ole  Rough  an'  Ready,  tu,  's  a  Wig,  but 

vrithont  bein'  ul  try 
(He  's  like  a  holsome  hayin'  day,  thet 's 

warm,  but  is  n't  sultry ; 
He 's  jest  wut  I  should  call  myself,  a 

kin'  o'  icrtUch  ez  't  ware, 
Thet  aint  ezacly  all  a  wig  nor  wholly 

your  own  hair ; 
I  *rt  ben  a  Wig  three  weeks  myself, 

jest  o'  this  mod'rate  sort. 
An'  don't  find  them  an'  Demmercrats  so 

different  ez  I  thought; 
They  both  act  pooty  much  alike,  an' 

push  an'  scrouge  an'  cue ; 
They  're  like  two  pckpockets  in  league 

fer  Uncle  Samwell  s  pus ; 
Each  takes  a  side^  an'  then  they  squeeze 

the  ole  man  m  between  em. 
Turn  all  his  pockets  wrong  side  out  an' 

quick  ez  lightnin'  dean  'em ; 
To  nary  one  on  'em  I  *d  trust  a  seoon'- 

handed  rail 
No  fiirder  off  'an  I  could  sling  a  bullock 

by  the  taU. 

Webster  sot  mattera  riffht  in  thet  air 

Mashftel'  speech  o'  his'n  ; — 
^  Taylor,"  ses  he,  '*  aint  nary  ways  the 

one  thet  I  'd  a  chizzen, 
Nor  he  aint  fittin'  fer  the  plac%  an'  like 

ez  not  he  aint 
No  mora  'n  a  tou^h  ole  bullethead,  an' 

no  gret  of  a  saint ; 
Bnt  then,"  ses  he,  **  obsarre  my  pint, 

he  *•  Jest  ez  good  to  vote  fer 


Ez  though  the  greasin*  on  him  wom't  a 

thing  to  hire  Choate  fer ; 
Aint  it  ez  easy  done  to  drop  a  ballot  in 

a  box 
Fer  one  ez  't  is  fer  t'  other,  fer  the  bull- 
dog ez  the  foxt" 
It  takes  a  mind  like  Dannel's,  fact,  ez  big 

ez  all  ou'  doors. 
To  find  out  thet  it  looks  like  rain  arter 

it  fairly  pours ; 
I  *gree  with  him,  it  aiut  so  dreffle  tron* 

blesome  to  vote 
Fer  Ttiylor  arter  all, —it 's  jest  to  go  an' 

change  your  coat ; 
Wen  he  's  once  greased,  you  'U  swaller 

him  an'  never  know  ou 't,  source. 
Unless  he  scratches,  goin'  down,  with 

them  'era  Gin'ral's  spurs. 
I  've  ben  a  votin'  Demmercrat,  ez  reg- 

'lar  as  a  clock. 
But  don't  find  goin'  Taylor  gives  n^ 

narves  no  gret  'f  a  shock ; 
Truth  is,  the  cutest  leadin'  Wigs,  ever 

sence  fust  thev  found 
Wich  side  the  bread  gut  buttered  on,  hov 

kep'  a  edgin'  round ; 
They  km'  o*  shpt  the  planks  frum  out  th' 

ole  platform  one  oy  one 
An'  made  it  gradooallv  noo,  'fore  folks 

know'd  wut  wuz  done. 
Till,  fur  'z  I  know,  tliere  aint  an  inch 

thet  I  could  lay  my  han'  on, 
But  I,  or  any  Demmerciat,  feels  comf  t- 

ble  to  Stan'  on. 
An'  ole  Wig  doctrines  act'lly  look,  their 

ooc'pants  bein'  gone. 
Lonesome  ez  staddles  on  a  mash  with- 
out no  hayricks  on. 

I  spose  it's  time  now  I  should  give  my 

thoughts  upon  the  plan, 
Thet  chipped  the  shell  at  Buffalo,  o'  set- 
tin'  up  ole  Van. 
I  used  to  vote  fer  Martin,  but,  I  swan, 

I  'm  clean  disgusted,  — 
He  aint  the  man  thet  I  can  say  is  fittin' 

to  be  trusted; 
He  aint  half  antislav'ry  'nough,  nor  I 

aint  sure,  ez  some  he, 
He  'd  go  in  fer  abolishin'  the  Deestrick 

o'  Columby ; 
An',  now  I  oome  to  recollec,  it  kin*  o' 

makes  me  sick  'z 
A  horse,  to  think  o'  wut  he  wuz  in 

eighteen  thirty-six. 
An'  then,   another   thing;  —  I   guesSi 

though  mebby  I  am  wrongs 
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This  Buff  lo  plaster  tint  agoin'  to  dror 

almidii^  strong ; 
Some  foUcs,  I  know,  hev  gut  th*  idee 

thet  No 'than  dough 'II  rise. 
Though,  'fore  I  see  it  riz  an'  baked,  I 

would  n't  trust  my  eyes ; 
T  will  take  more  emptms,  a  long  chalk, 

than  this  noo  purty  's  gut. 
To  gire  sech  heavy  cakes  ez  them  a 

start,  I  tell  ye  wut 
But  even  ef  they  caird  the  day,  there 

would  n't  be  no  endurin* 
To  Stan'  upon  a  platform  with  sech  crit- 
ters ez  Van  Duren  ;  — 
An'  his  son  John,  tu,  I  can't  think  how 

thet  'ere  chap  should  dare 
To  speak  ez  he  dooe ;  wy,  they  say  he 

usod  to  cuss  an'  swear ! 
I  spose  he  never  read  the  hymn  thet 

tells  how  down  the  stairs 
A  feller  with  long  le^  wuz  throwed  thet 

would  n't  say  his  prayers. 
This  brings  me  to  another  pint:  the 

leaders  o'  the  party 
Aint  jest  sech  men  ez  I  can  act  along 

with  free  an'  heai*ty ; 
They  aint  not  quite  respectable,  an'  wen 

a  feller's  morrils 
Don't  toe  the  straightest  kin'  o'  mark, 

wy,  him  an'  me  jest  quarrils. 
I  went  to  a  free  soil  meetin'  once,  an' 

wut  d*  ye  think  I  see  t 
A  feller  was  aspoutin*  there  thet  act'Uy 

come  to  me, 
About  two  year  ago  last  spring,  ez  nigh 

ez  I  can  jedge. 
An'  axed  me  ef  I  did  n't  want  to  sign 

the  Tempnince  pledge  ! 
He's  one  o'  them  that  goes  about  an'  sez 

YOU  hed  n't  ough'^r       « 
Drink  nothin',  momin*,  noon,  or  night, 

stronger  'an  Taunton  water. 
There 's  one  rule  1  've  ben  ffuided  by,  in 

settlin'  how  to  vote,  oilers, — 
I  take  the  side  thet  is  n't  took  by  them 

consamed  teetotallers. 

Ez  fer  the  nigeers,  I  've  ben  South,  an' 

thet  hez  changed  my  min' ; 
A  lazier ;  more  ongratefiu  set  you  could 

n't  nowers  fin'. 
Yon  know  I  mentioned  in  my  last  thet 

I  should  buy  a  nigger, 
Ef  I  could  make  a  purchase  at  a  pooty 

mod'rate  figger ; 
Bo,  ez  there  's  nothin'  in  the  world  I  'm 

foinler  of  \\\\  rr\\\\\\\Xi\ 


I  cloaed  a  bargain  fiiudly  to  take  a  fellet 

runnin'. 
I  shou'dered  queen's-arm  an'  stomped 

out,  an'  wen  I  come  t'  tib'  swamps 
T  wom't  very  long  afore  I  gut  upon  the 

nest  o'  Pomp ; 
I  come  acrost  a  Kin*  o'  hut,  an',  playin' 

round  the  door. 
Some    little    woolly-headed    cubs,    ez 

many'z  six  or  more. 
At  fust  1  thought  o*  firin',  bat  (kink 

turiee  is  safest  oilers; 
There  aint,  thinks  I,  not  one  on  *eui 

but 's  wuth  his  twenty  dollars, 
Or  would  be,  ef  I  hed  'em  back  into  a 

Christian  land,— 
How  temptin'  all  on  'em  would  look 

anon  an  auction-stand ! 
(Not  but  wut  /  hate  Slavery,  in  th' 

abstract,  stem  to  stam,  — 
I  leave  it  ware  our  fathers  did,  a  privit 

State  consam.) 
Soon  'z  they  see  me,  they  yelled  an*  nm, 

but  Pomp  wuz  oat  ahoeia' 
A  leetle  paten  o*  com  he  hed,  or  else 

there  aint  no  knowin' 
He  would  n't  ha'  took  a  pop  at  me ;  but 
'     I  hed  gut  the  start, 
An'  wen  &  looked,  I  vow  he  groaned 

ez  thou^  he  'd  broke  his  heart ; 
He  done  it  like  a  >vite  man,  tu,  ez  nat'- 

ral  ez  a  pictur. 
The  imp'dunt,  pis'nous  hypocrite !  wus 

'an  a  boy  constrictur. 
'*  You  can't  gum  me,  1  tell  ye  now,  an' 

so  you  need  n't  try, 
I  'xpect  my  eye-teeth  every  mail,  so  jest 

shet  up,'  sez  I. 
**  Don't  ffo  to  acUn'  ugly  now,  or  else 

I  'U  let  her  stri^, 
You  'd  best  draw  kindly,  seein'  'z  how 

I  *ve  gut  ye  on  the  hip ; 
Besides,  you  clamed  ole  fool,  it  aint  no 

gret  of  a  disaster 
To  be  benev'lently  drav  back  to  a  con- 
tented master. 
Ware  you  hed  Christian  priv'ledges  you 

don't  seem  quite  aware  on, 
Or  you  'd  ha'  never  ron  away  from  bein' 

well  took  care  on ; 
Ez  fer  kin'  treatment,  wy,  he  wuz  sf 

fond  on  ye,  he  said 
He  'd  give  a  fifty  spot  right  ont,  to  git 

ye,  'live  or  dead  ; 
Wite  folks  aint  sot  by  hulf  ez  mucht 

'member  I  nni  awny, 
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Wen  I  wux  bound  to  Cap'n  Jakes,  to 

Mattysqnmscot  Bay ; 
Don*  know  him,  likely?    Spose  not; 

wal,  the  mean  ole  codger  went 
An*  offered  —  wut  reward,  think  ?  Wal, 

it  worn't  no  les$  *n  a  cent'* 

Wal,  I  jest  gnt  *em  into  line,  an*  dray 

'em  on  i3bre  me. 
The  pis'notu  brates,  I  'd  no  idee  o*  the 

ill-will  they  bore  me ; 
We  walked  till  8om*er8  about  noon,  an* 

then  it  grew  bo  hot 
I  thought  it  best  to  camp  awile,  so  1 

chose  out  a  spot 
Jest  under  a  nuignoly  tree,  an*  there 

riffht  down  I  sot; 
Then  f  unstrapped  my  wooden  leg,  coz 

it  begun  to  chafe. 
An'  laid  U  down  *iouff  side  o*  me,  sup- 

posin*  all  wuz  safe ; 
I  made  my  darkies  all  set  down  around 

me  in  a  ring. 
An'  sot  an'  kin*  o*  cinhered  up  how 

much  the  lot  woula  brinp;; 
But,  wile  I  drinked  the  peaceml  cup  of 

a  pure  heart  an*  min 
(Mixed  with  some  winkey,  now  an*  then). 

Pomp  he  snaked  up  behin', 
An'  creepn'  grad*lly  close  tu,  ez  quiet 

ezamink, 
Jest  grabbed  my  leg*  and  then  pulbd 

foot,  quicker  *an  you  could  wink, 
An*,  come  to  look,  they  each  on  *em 

lied  gut  behin  a  tree. 
An*  Pomp  poked  out  the  leg  a  piece, 

jest  so  ez  I  could  see. 
An*  yelled  to  me  to  throw  away  my  pis- 
tils an*  my  gun. 
Or  else  thet  they  'd  cair  off  the  leg,  an* 

fairly  cut  an*  ran. 
I  vow  I  did  n't  Vlieve  there  wuz  a  de- 
cent alligatur 
Thet  had  a  heart  so  destitoot  o'  common 

human  natur; 
However,  ez  there  wora't   no  help,  1 

finally  give  in 
An*  heft  my  arms  away  to  git  my  leg 

safe  back  agin. 
Pomp  gethered  all  the  weapins  up,  an' 

then  he  come  an*  grinned, 
He  showed  his  ivory  some,  I  guess,  an* 

sez,  '*  You  *re  fairly  pinned  ; 
Jest  buckle  on  your  leg  agin,  an'  git 

right  up  an  come, 
'T  wun't  du  fer  fiimuii'rly  men  like  me 

to  be  so  long  fiiim  hum." 


At  fust  I  nut  my  foot  right  down  an* 

swore  1  would  n't  buc^. 
"  Jest  ez  you  choose,**  sez  he,  quite  cool, 

"  either  be  shot  or  tradge." 
So  this  black-hearted  monster  took  an 

act'lly  dray  me  back 
Along  the  very  feetmarks  o*  my  happy 

moruin*  track. 
An'  kop'  me  pris'ner  'bout  six  months, 

an  worked  me,  tu,  like  sin. 
Till  1  bed  ^t  his  cora  an'  liis  Carliny 

taters  in ; 
He  made  me  lam  him  readin',  tu  (al- 
though the  crittur  saw 
How  much  it  hut  my  morril  sense  to  ac^ 

rthe  law), 
could  read  a  Bible  he  *d  gut ; 

an'  axed  ef  1  could  pint 
The  North  Star  out ;  but  there  I  put, 

his  nose  some  out  o*  jint, 
Fer  I  weeled  roun*  about  sou*west,  an*» 

lookin*  np  a  bit. 
Picked  out  a  roiddlin*  .shiny  one  an*  tole 

him  thet  wuz  it. 
Fin*ll;^,  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an*, 

givin*  me  a  kick, 
Sez,  —  **  Ef  you  know  wut  *s  best  fer  ye^ 

be  off,  now,  double-quick ; 
The  winter-time  *s  a  comin*  on,  an', 

though  I  gut  ye  cheap, 
You're  so  daraed  lazy,  t  don't  think 

yon  're  hardly  wuth  your  keep ; 
Besides,  the  childrin  's  growin*  up,  an' 

you  dnt  jest  the  model 
I'd  like  to  hey  *em  immertate,  an'  so 

you'd  better  toddle  1" 

Now  is  there  anythin'  on  airth  '11  ever 

prove  to  me 
Thet  renegader  slaves  like  him  air  fit 

fer  bttn*  free  t 
D'  you  think  they  '11  suck  me  in  to  jine 

the  Buff*lo  chaps,  an'  them 
Rank  infidels  thet  go  agin  the  Scripturl 

cus  o'  Shem  t 
Not  by  a  jufffull )  sooner  'n  thet,  1  '<! 

go  thra  fire  an'  water ; 
Wen  I  hey  once  made  up  my  mind,  a 

meet'nhus  aint  setter; 
No,  not  though  all  the  crows  thet  Aies 

to  pick  my  bones  wuz  cawin', — 
I  guess  we  're  in  a  Christian  land,  — 
Yourn, 

BIRDOPREDUM  8AWIN. 

{Here.  pftUent  reader,  we  take  leave  of  eacli 
other,  1  tnut  with  sorae  iiiutiul  satisfkction. 
1  •aypoticRl.  for  I  love  not  Umt  kind  whidii 
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tklmt  dipplngljr  over  the  mrfkce  of  the  ptge, 
M  twallowg  over  a  pool  before  raiu.  Bj  such 
no  peuie  ehAll  be  sathered.  But  if  no  pearls 
there  be  (ai.  hideed,  the  worid  is  not  without 
example  or  books  wherefhmi  the  longi^it-winded 
diver  shall  bring  up  no  more  than  his  proper 
handfhl  of  mud),  yet  let  ns  hope  that  an  oyster 
or  two  may  reward  adequate  iicneverancc  If 
DdUier  pearls  nor  oysters,  yot  is  patience  itself 
a  sem  worth  diving  deeply  for. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  too  much  space 
has  been  usurped  by  my  own  private  lucubra- 
tions, and  some  may  be  fain  to  bring  against 
me  that  old  Jest  of  him  who  preached  all  his 
bearers  out  of  the  meetlng>hotise  save  only  the 
■exton,  who,  remaining  for  yet  a  little  spaee, 
fhmi  a  sense  of  official  duty,  at  last  gave  out 
also,  and,  presentinff  the  keys,  humbly  requested 
our  preacher  to  lock  the  doors,  when  he  should 
have  wholly  relieved  himself  of  his  testimony. 
I  confess  to  a  satisfaction  in  the  self  act  of 
preaching,  nor  do  I  esteem  a  discourse  to  be 
wholly  thrown  away  even  upon  a  sleeping  or 
nnlntelliflent  auditory.  I  cannot  easily  beueve 
that  the  Ooapel  of  Saint  John,  which  Jacques 
earlier  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  Latin  tonfoe 
to  the  Canadian  savages,  upon  his  first  roeeung 
with  them,  fell  altogether  upon  stony  grouncL 
For  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher  is  a  sermon 
appreciable  by  dollest  intellects  and  most  alien 
ears.  In  this  wise  did  Bpiscopitts  convert 
many  to  his  opinions,  who  yet  understood  not 
the  language  in  which  he  discoursed.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  the  messenger  believe  that 
he  has  an  authentic  message  to  deliver.  For 
counterfeit  messengers  that  mode  of  treatment 
which  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpinl  relates  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Tartars  would  seem 
effectoal,  and,  perhaps,  deserved  enough.  For 
my  own  part,  1  may  lay  claim  to  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  as  would  liave  led  me 
to  go  into  banishment  with  those  clergymen 
whom  Alphonso  the  Sixth  of  Portugal  drave 
out  of  his  Kingdom  for  refusing  to  shorten  their  I 
pulpit  eloquence.  It  is  possihle,  that,  bavins 
been  invited  into  my  brother  Biglow's  desk,  I  i 
may  have  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  using  It  j 
for  the  venting  of  my  own  peculiar  doctrines  to 
a  congrogatioo  drawn  together  in  the  expecta- 
tion and  wlUi  the  desire  of  bearing  him. 


I  am  not  wholly  unconscious  of  a  peculiarity 
of  mental  oiganixation  which  impels  me,  like 
the  railroad-engine  with  its  train  of  cars,  tonn 
backward  for  a  short  distance  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  fkirer  start  I  may  compars  myself  to 
one  fishing  from  the  rocks  when  the  tea  raus 
high,  who,  misinterpreting  the  snctkxi  ot  the 
undertow  for  the  biting  of  some  larger  fish, 
jerks  suddenlj,  and  finds  that  he  has  caught  bot- 
Um^  hauling  in  upon  tiie  end  of  his  line  atimil 
of  varions  aign,  among  which,  neverUi^ess,  the 
naturalist  mav  haply  find  somewhat  to  repay 
the  disappointment  of  the  angler.  Tet  have  I 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  adapt  mvaelf  to 
the  impatient  tamper  of  the  age,  daOy  cUttener> 
ating  more  and  more  from  the  high  atandard  of 
our  pristine  New  Bnghmd.  To  the  catalogua 
of  lost  arts  I  would  moumAilly  add  also  that 
of  listening  to  two-hour  sermons.  Sorcly  we 
have  been  abridged  into  a  race  of  pygmies; 
For,  truly,  in  those  of  the  old  disconrMS  yet 
subsisting  to  ns  in  print,  the  endless  aptasl 
column  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  can  be 
likened  to  nothing  so  exactly  as  to  the  verte- 
bras of  the  sauriaina.  whence  the  theorist  may 
conjecture  a  race  of  Anaklm  pro|iortionate  to 
the  withstanding  of  these  other  monsters.  I 
say  Anakim  ratner  than  Nephelim,  becAuse 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  race 
of  those  whose  heads  Ohongh  no  giants)  are 
constantiy  enveloped  in  clouds  (which  that 
name  imports)  will  never  become<extinct.  The 
attempt  to  vanquiah  the  innumerable  hmdM 
of  one  of  those  afore-mentioned  discourses 
may  supply  us  with  a  plausible  interpretatioa 
of  the  second  labor  of  Hercules,  and  hit  tnc- 
cessful  experiment  with  fire  affords  ns  a  useful 
precedent 

But  while  I  lament  the  degeneracy  of  the  age 
in  this  regard,  I  cannot  refuse  to  succumb  to 
its  influence.  Looking  out  th^ti^i  my  study- 
window,  I  see  Mr.  B^w  at  a  diatance  bo^ 
in  gathering  his  Baldwins,  of  which,  to  Judge 
by  the  number  of  barrels  lying  about  under  the 
trees,  his  crop  is  more  abundant  than  my  own, 
—by  which  sight  I  am  admonished  to  turn  to 
those  orchards  of  the  mind  wherein  my  labors 
may  be  more  prospered,  and  apply  niyaelf  dili- 
gently to  the  preparation  of  my  next  Sabbath'f 
SiscourseL  ~H.  w!j 
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^  MnltM  «iiim,  qnlbog  loquondi  ratio  non  dadt,  inTenlaa,  qtras  oitrioae  poChis  loiiai  dlzer» 
qum  Lfttlne;  qooimodo  et  01*  Attica  auiu  Theophnwtom,  honkinem  aUoqid  diaertiaiiBnim, 
annoUta  nniiu  affectatioae  verbi,  hoapitem  dixit,  nee  alio  ae  id  deprahendian  intanogata  ra> 
tpaoA*^  quam  qood  nimlnm  Attioe  loqueretor." — QvornuAinTS. 

**  St  Anglice  aarmotiicaTi  aolabat  popok),  aed  aeoniidam  lingnaib  Korfolcbie  ubi  nataa  at  no- 
tritaa  arat.*'  —  Cmoancx  Jocsuki. 

**  La  poUtiqae  eat  ime  plarra  attach^  au  ooa  da  la  litt^ratnro,  at  qid  an  moma  da  ilx  mob  la 
aubmerge.  .  .  .  Oette  politique  ru  offenaer  inortelleroent  une  moiti^  daa  lectaan,  at  eiiiiii]pei 
ratitra  qoi  Ta  troovde  Um  aotrement  ap^dale  ei  unergiqua  daaa  le  journal  du  matin.'*— HnM 
Bbtls. 
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Though  prefaces  teem  of  late  to  have 
iSiJlen  under  some  reproach,  they  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  they  set  ns 
again  on  the  feet  of  our  personal  conscious- 
ness and  rescue  us  fh>m  the  greearioas 
mock-modesty  or  cowardice  of  that  im 
which  shriUs  feebW  throughout  modem 
literature  like  the  shrieking  of  mice  in  the 
walls  of  a  house  that  has  passed  its  prime. 
Haring  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  many 
IHftnds  whom  the  "Biglow  Papers"  have 
won  me,  I  shall  accordingly  take  the  free- 
dom of  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  Let  each  of  the  good- 
natured  unknown  who  have  cheered  me  by 
the  written  communication  of  their  sym- 
pathy look  upon  this  Introduction  as  a 
private  letter  to  himself. 

When,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I 
wrote  the  first  of  the  series,  I  had  no  defi- 
nite plan  and  no  intention  of  ever  writing 
another.  Thinkin^^  the  Mexican  war,  as  I 
think  it  still,  a  national  crime  committed 
in  behoof  of  Slavery,  our  common  sin,  and 
wishing  to  put  the  feeling  of  those  who 
thought  as  I  did  in  a  way  that  would  tell, 
I  imagined  to  myself  such  an  upcountry 
mab  as  I  had  often  seen  at  antislavery 
gatherings,  capable  of  district-school  Ene- 
ush,  but  always  instinctively  falling  back 
into  the  natural  strons^old  of  his  homely 
dialect  when  heated  to  the  point  of  self- 
foigetfulness.  When  I  began  to  carry  out 
my  conception  and  to  write  in  my  as- 
sumed character,  I  found  myself  in  a  strait 
between  two  perils.  On  the  one  hsAd,  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  carried  beyond  the 
limit  of  my  own  opimons,  or  at  least  of 
that  temper  ^ith  wnich  every  man  should 
speak  his  mind  in  print,  and  on  the  other 
I  feared  the  risk  of  seeming  to  vulgarize  a 
deep  and  sacred  conviction.  I  needed  on 
occasion  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
potois,  and  for  this  purpose  conceived  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  should  express  the 
more  cautious  element  of  the  New  England 
character  and  its  pedantry,  as  Mr.  Biglow 
should  serve  for  its  homely  common-senM 
vivified  and  heated  by  conscience.  Tlie 
parson  was  to  be  the  complement  rather 
than  the  antithesis  of  his  parishioner,  and 
I  felt  or  fancied  a  certain  humorous  ele- 


ment in  the  real  identity  of  the  two  under 
a  seeming  incongruity.  Mr.  Wilbur's  fond- 
ness for  scraps  of  LatiiL  though  drawn 
from  the  life,  I  adopted  delib^tely  to 
heifl^ten  the  contrast  Finding  soon  after 
that  I  needed  some  one  as  a  mouthpiece  of 
the  mere  drollery^  for  I  conceive  that  tma 
humor  is  never  divorced  from  moral  con- 
viction, I  invented  Mr.  Sawin  for  ^e 
clown  of  my  little  puppet-show.  I  meant 
to  embody  in  him  that  half-conscious  un- 
morality  which  I  had  noticed  as  the  recoil 
in  gross  natures  fh>m  a  puritanism  that 
still  strove  to  keep  in  its  <^eed  the  intense 
savor  which  had  long  gone  out  of  its  faitii 
and  life.  In  the  three  I  thought  I  should 
find  room  enough  to  express,  as  it  was  my 

{)lan  to  do,  the  popular  feeung  and  ophi' 
on  of  the  time.  For  the  names  of  two  of 
my  oharacten,  since  I  have  received  some 
remonstrances  from  very  worthy  persons 
^o  happen  to  bear  them,  I  would  say 
that  they  were  purely  fortuitous,  proba- 
bly mere  uncon»cions  memories  of  sign- 
boards or  directories.  Mr.  Sawin's  sprancr 
from  the  accident  of  a  rhyme  at  the  end 
of  his  firat  epistle,  and  I  purposely  chris- 
tened him  by  the  impossible  surname  of 
Birdofredum  not  more  to  stigmatize  him  aa 
the  incarnation  of  "Manifest  Destiny,"  in 
other  words,  of  national  recklessness  as  to 
riffht  and  wrong,  than  to  avoid  the  chance 
ox  wounding  any  private  sensitiveness. 

The  success  of  my  experiment  soon  b^gan 
not  only  to  astonish  me,  but  to  make  me 
feel  the  responsibility  of  knowing  that  I 
held  in  my  hand  a  weapon  instead  of  the 
mere  fencing-rtick  I  haa  supposed.  Very 
far  from  being  a  popular  author  under  my 
own  name,  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
unread,  I  found  the  venes  of  my  pseu- 
donyme  copied  everywhere ;  I  saw  them 
pinned  up  in  workshops:  I  heard  them 
quoted  and  their  autliorahip  debated ;  I 
once  even,  when  rumor  had  at  length 
caught  up  my  name  in  one  of  its  eddies, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  it  dem- 
onstrated, in  the  pauses  of  a  concert,  that 
/  was  utterly  incompetent  to  have  writ- 
ten anything  of  the  kind.  I  had  read  too 
much  not  to  know  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  contemporary  reputation,  espedally  aa 
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ngardii  satire,  bat  1  knew  also  that  by 
siTiiig  a  certain  amount  of  influence  it  also 
Had  its  worth,  if  that  influence  were  used  on 
the  right  side.  I  hod  learned,  too,  that  the 
first  requisite  of  ^ood  writing  is  to  have  an 
earnest  and  definite  purpose,  whether  es- 
thetic or  moral,  and  that  even  good  writing, 
to  please  long,  must  have  more  than  an 
average  amount  either  of  imagination  or 
common-sense.  The  first  of  these  falls  to 
the  lot  of  scarcely  one  in  several  genera- 
tions ;  the  last  is  within  the  reach  of  many 
in  every  one  that  passes ;  and  of  this  an 
anthor  may  fairly  hope  to  become  in  part 
the  mouthpiece.  If  i  put  on  the  cap  and 
bells  and  made  myself  one  of  the  court- 
fools  of  Kiuff  Demos,  it  was  less  to  make 
his  migestv  laugh  tnan  to  win  a  passage 
to  his  royal  ears  for  certain  serious  thin^ 
which  I  had  deeply  at  heart  I  say  this 
because  there  is  no  imputation  that  could 
be  more  galling  to  any  man*s  self-respect 
than  that  of  behig  a  mere  jester.  I  en- 
deavored, by  generalizing  my  satire,  to 
give  it  what  value  I  could  beyond  the  pass- 
ing moment  and  the  immediate  applica- 
tion. How  far  I  have  succeeded  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  have  had  better  luck  than  I 
ever  looked  for  in  seeing  my  verses  survive 
to  pass  beyond  their  nonage. 

In  choosing  the  Yankee  dialect,  I  did 
not  act  withont  forethought  It  had  long 
seemed  to  me  that  the  great  vice  of  Amer- 
ican writing  and  speaking  was  a  studied 
Want  of  simplicity,  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  cominff  to  look  on  oar  niother-tongne 
as  a  dead  language,  to  be  sought  in  the 
erammar  and  dictionanr rather  tnan  in  the 
heart,  and  that  our  onljr  chance  of  escape 
was  ny  seeking  it  at  its  living  sources 
among  those  who  were,  as  Scottowe  says 
of  Maior-Gencral  Gibbons,  "divinely  Uht- 
erate.  President  Lincoln,  the  only  really 
great  public  man  whom  these  latter  days 
have  seen,  was  great  also  in  this,  that  he 
was  master  —  witness  his  speech  at  Get- 
tysburg—  of  a  truly  masculine  English, 
classic  oecause  it  was  of  no  special  period, 
and  level  at  once  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
of  his  oountrrmen.  I  learn  from  (he  high- 
est authority' that  his  favorite  reading  was 
in  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  to  which,  of 
course,  the  Bible  should  be  added.  But 
whoever  should  read  the  debates  in  Con- 
peas  might  fancy  himself  present  at  a  meet- 
mg  of  the  citv  council  of  some  city  of  South- 
ern Gaul  in  tBe  decline  of  the  Empire,  where 
barbarians  with  a  Latin  varnish  emulated 
each  other  by  being  more  than  Qceronian. 
Whether  it  be  want  of  culture,  for  the 
highest  outcome  of  that  is  simplicity,  or 
lor  whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  American  writers  or  speakers  wield 


their  native  language  with  the  directnen, 
precision^  and  force  that  are  common  as 
the  day  m  the  mother  countrr.  We  use 
it  like  Scotsmen,  not  as  if  it  belonged  to 
us.  but  as  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  we 
belonged  to  it,  by  showing  our  intimacy 
with  its  written  rather  than  with  its 
spoken  dialect  And  yet  aU  the  while  our 
popular  idiom  is  racy  with  life  and  vigor 
ana  originality,  bucksome  (as  Milton  used 
the  word)  to  onr  new  occasions,  and  proves 
itself  no  mere  graft  by  sending  up  new 
suckers  fhmi  the  old  root  in  spite  of  us. 
It  is  only  from  its  roots  in  the  living  gen- 
erations of  men  that  a  lanffuase  can  be 
reiuforced  with  fresh  vigor  for  its  needs ; 
what  may  be  called  a  literate  dialect  grows 
ever  more  and  more  pedantic  and  foreign, 
till  it  becomes  at  last  as  unfitting  a  vehide 
for  livinff  thousht  as  monkish  Lann.  That 
we  should  all  oe  made  to  talk  like  books 
is  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened 
b^  the  Universal  Schoolmaster,  who  does 
his  best  to  enslave  the  minds  and  memo- 
ries of  his  victims  to  what  be  esteems  the 
best  models  of  English  composition,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  writers  whose  style  is 
faultily  correct  and  has  no  blood-warmth 
in  it  No  language  after  it  has  faded  into 
diction,  none  that  cannot  suck  up  the 
feeding  juices  secreted  for  it  in  the  rich 
mother-earth  of  common  folk,  can  bring 
forth  a  sound  and  lusty  book.  True  vigor 
and  heartiness  of  phrase  do  not  pass  from 
page  to  psge,  but  from  man  to  man,  where 
the  brain  is  kindled  and  the  lips  suppled 
by  downright  living  interests  and  bv  pas- 
sion in  its  very  throe.  Language  Is  the 
soil  of  thought,  and  our  own  especially  is 
a  rich  leaf-mould,  the  slow  deposit  of  am, 
tlie  shed  foliage  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  im- 
agination, which  has  suffered  an  earth- 
change,  tiiat  the  vocal  forest,  as  Howell 
called  it,  may  clothe  itself  anew  with 
living  green.  There  is  death  in  the  dic- 
tionary; and,  where  language  is  too  strictly 
limited  by  convention,  the  ground  for  ex- 
pression to  KTow  in  is  limited  also;  and 
we  get  a  poUed  literature,  Chinese  dwarfs 
instead  of  healthy  trees. 

But  while  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
busy  starching  our  language  and  smooth- 
ing it  flat  with  the  mangle  of  a  supposed 
classical  authority,  the  newspaper  reporter 
has  l>een  doins  even  more  harm  by  stretch- 
ing and  swelling  it  to  suit  his  occasions. 
A  dozen  years  ago  I  began  a  list,  which  I 
have  added  to  from  time  to  time,  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  may  be  fairly  laid  at 
his  door.  I  give  a  few  of  them  as  show- 
ing  their  tendency,  all  the  more  dangerous 
that  their  effect,  liKe  that  of  some  poisons, 
is  insensibly  cumulative,  and  that  they  ere 
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nm  at  last  of  effect  among  a  people  wboee  I  two  columns  the  old  style  and  its  modani 
^>ii«*f  reading  it  the  daily  paper.    I  give  in  ]  equivalent 


Wm  hanged. 

mien  the  hatter  was  put  round  his  neck. 


A  gnat  crowd  ocme  to  sea. 
Great  fire. 
The  fire  spread. 

House  buned. 

The  fire  wss  got  under. 

ManfeU. 

A  horse  and  wagon  ran 


The  Mgfatened  hoTM. 
itent  for  the  doctor. 


Nwf  Stgk. 

Was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  fiital  nooae  was  sdjusted  about  the 

neck  of  the  unfortonate  victtin  of  his  own 

unbridled  passiona 
A  vast  concourse  was  assembled  to  wltneaa 
Disastrous  oonflagxation. 
The  conflagration  extended  its  devaatating 


The 


M  mayor 
oomed. 


of  the  city  in  a  abort  apeech  wel- 


I  shall  say  a  few  vords. 


Beoahlsi 
Asked  him  to  dine. 
A  bjsCander  mlTiied. 


Hedied« 


In  one  sense  this  is  nothisff  new.  The 
school  of  Pope  in  verse  ended  by  wire- 
drawing* its  phrase  to  such  thinness  that 
it  could  bear  no  weight  of  meaning  what- 
ever. Nor  is  fine  writin«f  b^  any  means 
confined  to  America.  All  writers  witliout 
imagination  fall  into  it  of  necessity  when- 
ever they  attempt  the  figurative.  I  take 
two  examples  from  Mr.  Merivale's  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,** 
which,  indeed,  is  full  of  such.  "  The  last 
years  of  the  age  familiarly  styled  the  Au- 
gustan were  smgularl^  barren  of  the  liter- 
ary jdories  from  which  its  celebrity  was 
chiefly  derived.  One  by  one  tJie  stars  in 
ita  firmament  had  been  lost  to  Uie  world  ; 
Virffil  and  Horace,  etc.  had  long  since 
died;  the  charm  which  the  imagination  of 
livy  had  thrown  over  the  earlier  annals  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  shine  on  the  details 
of  ahnoet  contemporary  history;  and  if 
the  flood  of  his  eloquence  stQl  continued 
flowing,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
stream  was  as  rapid,  as  fresn,  and  as  clear 
IS  ever.**  I  will  not  waste  time  in  criti- 
cising the  bad  English  or  the  mixture  of 
metaphor  in  these  sentences,  but  will 
ibnpfy  cite  another  from  the  same  author 


Bdiflce  consumed. 

The  progress  of  the  devouring  element  was 

arrested. 
Individual  was  precipitated. 
A  Tsluable  horse  attached  to  a  vehicle  driven 

by  J.  &,  in  the  employment  of  J.  B.,  collided 

with. 
The  infturiated  animal. 
Called  into  requisition  the  services  of  the 

flunily  physician. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropoUa.  in  well- 

choeen  and  eloquent  language,  frequently 

interrupted  by  the  pUudita  or  the  suraing 

multitude,  officially  tendered  the  hospltali- 

tiea. 
I  aball.  with  your  permiaaion,  beg  leave  to 

oOto  some  brief  observationa. 
Commenced  his  rejoloder. 
Tendered  him  a  banquet. 
On«  of  thoae  omnipresent  cfaaiaetan  who,  as 

if  in  purauance  of  some  previous  arrange* 

ment,  are  certain  to  be  encountered  in  the 

vicinity  when  an  accident  occura,  ventured 

the  auggestion. 
He  deceased,  he  paaaed  out  of  exiatenoe,  his 

Slrit  quitted  ita  earthly  habiUtlon.  winged 
way  to  eternity,  ahook  off  ita  burden,  etc 

which  is  even  worse.  "The  shadowy 
phautom  of  the  Republic  continued  to  flit 
oefore  the  eyes  of  the  Caasar.  There  was 
still,  he  apprehended,  a  germ  of  senti- 
ment existing,  on  which  a  sdon  of  his  own 
house,  or  even  a  stranger,  might  boldly 
throw  himself  and  raise  the  standard  of 
patrician  independence."  Now  a  shost 
may  haunt  a  murderer,  but  hardly,  I 
should  think,  to  scare  him  with  the  threat 
of  taking  a  new  lease  of  its  old  tenement 
And  fancy  the  scion  of  a  funue  in  the  act 
of  throwing  its^  upon  a  gerai  of  sentiment 
to  raise  a  stamuxrd/  I  am  {(lad,  since  we 
have  so  much  in  the  same  kmd  to  answer 
for.  that  this  bit  of  horticultural  rhetoric 
is  from  beyond  sea.  I  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  condenm  truly  imaginative  prose. 
There  is  a  simplicity  of  splendor,  no  lees 
than  of  plainness,  and  prose  would  be  poor 
indeed  if  it  could  not  find  a  tongue  for 
that  meanhig  of  the  mind  which  is  behind 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  has  some- 
times seemed  to  me  that  in  England  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  curtail  language 
into  a  mere  convenience,  and  to  defecate  It 
of  all  emotion  as  thoroughlv  a»  algebraic 
signs.    This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  in  part 
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trom  thst  healthy  PttJonal  contempt  of 
hambng  which  is  characteristic  of  Ei^lish- 
men,  in  part  from  that  sensitiveness  to  tho 
ludicrous  which  makes  them  so  thy  of  ex- 
pressing feeling,  bat  in  part  also,  it  is  to 
oe  fearad,  from  a  growing  distrust,  one 
adght  almost  say  hatred,  of  whatever  is 
snper-materiaL  There  is  sometliing  sad 
in  the  scorn  with  which  their  journalists 
treat  the  notion  of  there  being  such  a  thing 
as  a  national  ideal,  seeming  utterly  to 
have  forffotten  that  even  in  Uie  affairs  of 
this  world  the  imagination  is  as  much 
matter-of-fact  as  the  imdcrstanding.  if 
wc  were  to  trust  the  impression  miide  on 
us  by  some  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
characteristic  of  their  periodical  litera- 
ture, we  should  think  England  hopelessly 
stranded  on  the  good-humored  cynicism  of 
well-to-do  middle-age,  and  should  fancy  it 
an  enchanted  nation,  doomed  to  sit  forever 
with  its  feet  imder  the  mahosany  in  that 
after-dinner  mood  which  follows  consci- 
entious repletion,  and  which  it  is  ill- 
manners  to  disturt)  with  any  topics  more 
exciting  than  tho  quality  of  the  wines. 
But  there  are  already  symptoms  that  a 
large  class  of  Englishmen  are  Retting 
weary  of  the  dommion  of  consols  and 
divine  common-sense,  and  to  believe  that 
eternal  tiiree  per  cent  is  not  the  chief  end 
of  man,  nor  the  highest  and  only  kind  of 
interest  to  which  tlie  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities of  England  are  entitled. 

The  quality  of  exaggeration  has  often 
been  remarked  on  as  tA'pical  of  American 
character,  and  espedaliv  of  American  hu- 
mor. In  br.  Petri's  OedrHngtes  Handbuch 
der  FreTndvfifrter,  we  are  told  that  the 
word  humbug  is  commonly  used  for  the 
exaggerations  of  the  North- Americans.  To 
be  sure,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think 
the  dream  of  Columbus  half  folAlled,  and 
that  Europe  had  found  in  the  West  a 
nearer  way  to  Orientalism,  at  least  in  dic- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  set  down  as  mere  extravagance 
is  more  fitly  to  be  called  intensity  and  pic- 
turesoncness,  symptoms  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  in  full  health  and  strength, 
thouffh  producing,  as  yet,  only  the  raw  ana 
formless  material  in  which  poetry  is  to 
work.  Bv  and  by,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  see  it  fashioned  into  poem  and  picture. 
and  Europe,  which  will  be  hard  pushed 
for  originality  erelong,  may  have  to  thank 
us  for  a  new  sensation.  The  French  con- 
tinue to  find  Shakespeare  exaggerated 
because  he  treated  English  Just  as  our 
country-folk  do  when  they  speak  of  a 
*' steep  price/*  or  say  that  they  "  f^za 
to"  a  thing.  The  first  postulate  of  on  origi- 
nal literature  is  that  a  people  should  use 


their  languase  instlnctiYely  and  inioQB- 
sciously,  as  if  it  were  a  lively  part  of  their 
growth  and  personality,  not  as  the  men 
torpid  boon  of  education  or  inheritanoeu 
Even  Bums  contrived  to  write  very  poor 
verse  and  prose  in  English.  Vukmsms 
are  often  (mly  poetry  in  the  egg.  Ttie  Jate 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his  public 
addressee,  commented  at  some  length  on 
the  beau^  and  moral  significanoe  of  the 
French  phrase  s'orierUer,  and  called  on 
liis  young  friends  to  practise  upon  it  in 
life.  There  was  not  a  Yankee  in  his 
audience  whose  problem  had  not  always 
been  to  find  out  what  was  aboul  east,  and 
to  shape  his  counie  accordingly.  This 
charm  which  a  familiar  expression  gains 
by  being  commented,  as  it  were,  and  set 
in  a  new  liffht  by  a  foreign  language,  is 
curious  and  instructive.  1  cannot  help 
tliiukinj^  that  Mr.  Matthew  Anold  fosgeta 
this  a  httie  too  much  sometimes  when  he 
writes  of  tho  beauties  of  French  style.  It 
would  not.be  hard  to  find  in  the  works  of 
French  Academicians  phrases  as  coarse  as 
those  he  dtes  from  Burke,  only  liiey  are 
veiled  by  the  nnfamiliaritv  of  the  language. 
But,  however  this  may  oe,  it  is  certain 
tliat  poets  and  peasants  please  us  in  the 
same  way  by  translating  words  back  agidn 
to  their  prinud  freshness,  and  infusing 
them  ^ith  a  delightful  strangeness  whi^ 
is  anjrtbing  but  auenation.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Milton's  **  edge  of  battie  **  but  a 
doing  into  English  of  the  Latin  adett 
Was  die  Oans  gedacfU  das  der  Schwa% 
voUbrachtf  what  the  goose  but  thought^ 
that  the  swan  full  brought  (or,  to  de-Sax- 
onize  it  a  little,  what  the  goose  odnceix'ed. 
that  the  swan  achieved),  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  life,  invention,  and  vigor  shown 
by  our  popular  speech,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  shaped  to  the  instant 
want  of  those  who  use  it,  are  of  the  best 
omen  for  out*  having  a  swan  at  last  The 
part  I  liave  taken  on  myself  Is  that  of  the 
nnmbler  bird. 

But  it  is  affirmed  that  there  is  some- 
thing innately  vulgur  in  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect fif.  Sainte-Beuve  says,  with  his 
usual  neatness  :  "  Je  difinxs  vn  patois  i/ns 
ancienne  langue  qui  a  eu  des  maUteurs, 
ou  encore  une  langue  touts  jeune  et  qui  n*a 
pas  fait  fortune.**  The  nrat  part  of  his 
definition  applies  to  a  dialect  like  the  Pro- 
venfal,  the  last  to  the  Tuscan  before  Dante 
had  lifted  it  into  a  classic,  and  neither,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  quite  fit  a  patois,  whidi 
is  not  properly  a  dialect,  but  rather  certain 
archaisms,  proverbial  phrases,  and  modes 
of  pronunciation,  which  maintain  them- 
seh'es  amonpf  the  uneducated  side  by  side 
with  the  finished  and  universally  accepted 
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laiiffiiag«i  Nonnin  French,  for  ezAinple, 
or  Scotch  down  to  the  time  of  James  vL. 
coidd  hardlv  be  callediwtoM,  while  I  should 
be  half  inclined  to  name  the  Yankee  a  lingo 
rather  than  a  dialect  It  has  retained  a 
few  words  now  fallen  into  disnse  in  the 
mother  conntrv,  like  to  tarry,  to  progress. 
fe^y,/aU,  ana  some  otliers ;  it  has  changed 
the  meaning  of  some,  as  in  freshti ;  and 
it  has  clung  to  what  I  suspect  to  have  been 
the  broad  Nonnan  pronunciation  of  t 
(wbidi  Moli^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
rustics)  in  such  words  as  mtxvamt.  parfect, 
nartoo,  and  the  like.  It  maintams  some- 
thins  of  the  French  sound  of  a  also  in 
words  like  ehOmber.  danger  (though  the 
latter  bad  certainly  besun  to  take  its  pres- 
ent sound  so  early  as  1686,  when  I  find  it 
sometimes  spelt  aainger).  But  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  nothing  can  be  found 
in  it  which  does  not  still  surviye  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  English  provincial  dia- 
leete*  There  is,  perhaps,  a  single  exception 
in  the  \'erb  to  uttte.  To  tUtve  silk  means 
to  divide  or  ravel  out  a  thread  of  silk  with 
the  point  of  a  needle  till  it  becoroes/KoM. 
(A.  S.  sitfan,  to  deavt »  divide.)  This,  I 
think,  expUinsthe  "s/fere/e» errands*'  in 
"Troilns  and  Oessida'*  so  inadequate! v, 
somelimes  so  ludicrously  darkened  by  the 
commentators,  fs  not  a  ''sleeveless  er- 
rand **  one  that  cannot  be  unravelled,  in- 
comprehensible and  therefore  bootless  ? 

1  am  not  speaking  now  of  American- 
bms  properly  so  called,  that  is,  ot  words 
or  phrases  which  hare  grown  into  use  here 
either  through  necessity,  invention,  or  ac- 
cident, such  as  a  carry,  a  ons-korse  affair^ 
m  prairie,  to  vrrmote.  Even  these  are  fewer 
than  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted.  But 
I  think  some  fair  defence  may  be  made 
against  the  charge  of  vulgarity.  Properly 
speakine,  vnlganty  is  in  the  thought,  ancl 
not  in  the  word  or  the  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  Blodem  French,  the  niost  polite  of  lan- 
guages, is  barbarously  vulgar  if  compared 
with  the  Latin  out  of  which  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted, or  even  with  Italian.  There  is  a 
wider  gap,  and  one  implying  greater  boor- 
ishness,  between  ministeinum  and  tn^ieTf  or 
M^Meitf  and  sachant,  than  between  drm  and 
drove  or  agin  and  against,  which  last  is 
plainly  an  arrant  superlative.  Our  rustic 
coverud  is  nearer  its  French  original  than 
the  diminutive  cover/e(,  into  which  it  has 
been  ignorantly  corrupted  in  politer  speech. 
I  obtained  firom  three  cultivated  English- 
men at  different  times  three  diverse  pro- 
nunciations of  a  single  word,  —  eowaitn- 
ber,  eoocumber,  and  cucurriber.  Of  these 
the  first,  wliicli  is  Yankee  also,  comes 
nearest  to  the  nasality  of  ctmeombre.  Lord 
OMory  assures  us  that  Voltaire  s&w  the 


best  society  in  Ib^^land,  and  Voltaire  tells 
his  countrymen  that  futndkerehuf  waa 
i>ronouncea  hankercher,  I  find  it  so  spelt 
in  Hakluyt  and  elsewhere.  Tliis  enormity 
the  Yankee  still  persists  in,  and  as  there 
is  always  a  reason  for  such  deviations  from 
the  sound  as  represented  by  the  spelling, 
may  we  not  suspect  two  sources  of  deriva- 
tion, and  find  an  ancestor  for  hercher  in 
4o%tverture  rather  than  in  eouvreehtft 
And  wliat  greater  phonetic  vagary  (whfcli 
Ihydeu,  by  the  way,  called  fegary)  in  our 
lingua  rustica  thsji  this  bar  for  couvre  t 
I  copy  fh>m  the  fly-leaves  of  my  books 
where  I  have  noted  them  from  time  to 
time  a  few  examples  of  pronunciation  and 
J  phrase  which  will  show  that  the  Yankee 
often  has  antiauity  and  very  respectable 
literary  .authority  on  his  side.  My  list 
might  be  largely  increased  by  referring  to 
elossaries,  but  to  them  ewwy  one  can  go 
for  himself,  and  I  have  gathered  enough 
for  my  purpose.  ' 

I  will  take  first  those  casds  in  which 
something  like  the  French  sound  has  been 
preserved  in  certain  single  letters  and 
diphthongs.  And  this  opens  a  curious 
question  as  to  how  long  this  Gallicism 
maintained  itself  in  England.  Sometimes 
a  divergence  in  pronunciation  has  given 
us  two  words  witn  different  meanings,  as 
in  genteel  and  jaunty,  which  I  find  coming 
in  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  wavering  between  oenteel  9xd 
jantee.  It  is  usual  in  Amenca  to  drop 
the  u  in  words  ending  in  our,  —  a  very 
proper  change  recommended  by  Howell 
two  centuries  ago,  and  carried  out  by  him 
so  far  as  his  pnnters  would  allow.  This 
and  the  corresponding  changes  in  musimte, 
musiek,  and  the  like,  which  he  also  advo- 
cated, show  that  in  his  time  the  French 
accent  indicated  by  the  superfluous  letters 
(for  French  had  once  nearly  as  strong  an 
accent  as  Italian)  had  eone  out  of  use. 
There  is  plenty  of  Frencu  accent  down  to 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reien.  In  Daniel  we 
have  ruJies'  and  eoimseV,  in  Bishop  Hall 
comet*,  chap^in,  in  Donne  jnctttreii^,  vir- 
tuef,  preaeneef,  mortal',  merit',  hainous',^ 
giant',  with  many  more,  and  Marston's 
satires  are  fuU  of  them.  The  two  latter, 
however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  they 
may  be  suspected  of  ChauceriziiLK.  Her- 
rick  writes  baptime.  The  tendency  to 
throw  the  accent  backward  began  early. 
But  the  incongruities  are  perplexing,  and 
perhaps  mark  the  period  of  tnmsition.  Ic 
Warner's  "Albion's  England"  we  have 
creatarf  and  ertalure'  side  by  side  with  the 
modem  creator  and  creaiitre.  Whiffy  and 
e'nvying  occur  in  Campion  (1602),  and  yeft 
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tfiv/  siirTiTed  MntoiL    In  some  «se8  we  |  h«id  «  /«^ j^^J^^L^  ^JJS^ 
havj  gone  beck  aRain  nearer  to  the  French,   m*n.    For  ^'^J^'^X.IJ^ ^^^ 
aain5W«M««forrftie«'i«L     1  had  been  so  of  twiMandjHercemCbapiMn  mdl^ 
osed  to  hearing  imhtdU  ponounced  with  jand  jn  some  comrocndatoiy  veraej  ^% 


the  accent  on  Uie  first  syllable,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  guieral  tendency  in 
roch  matters,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
vmh^'Hi  in  a  verse  of  Wopdsworth.  The 
dictionaries  all  give  it  so.  I  asked  a  highly 
cultivated  Englishman,  and  he  declared 
for  imhtctd!.  In  general  it  may  be  a»- 
■umed  that  accent  will  finally  setUc  on  the 
syllable  dictated  by  greater  ease  aiHl  there- 
fore quickness  of  utterance.  Blas'phe^twiui, 
for  example,  is  more  rapidly  pronounced 
than  blasphern'ous,  to  which  our  Yankee 
dings,  following  in  this  the  usage  of  many 
of  Uie  older  poets.     Affier'ican  u  easier 


Mr.  Berkenbead  before  the  poems  of  Fran- 
cis Beaumont.  Our  pairUmi  for  ijf"^ 
is  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  nearer  Shake- 
speare's parlouM  than  tlie  modem  proouo- 
elation.  One  odier  GalUcism  surjnvet  m 
our  pronunciation.  Perhapa  I  sbooW  ratlw 
call  it  a  «mi-Gallid»m,  for  it  is  the  resott 
of  a  futile  effort  to  reproduce  a  French 
Mund  with  EngUsh  Upa.  Thus  for  jowit, 
employ,  rotfol,  we  have  jfmt,  e^V^JT.  »3f'<f 
the  last  differing  only  from  rOeJrodi  m  a 
prolongation  of  the  y  sound.  I  tind  roy«/ 
so  pronounced  in  the  "Mhror  for  Magis- 
trates." In  Waller  de  BiWesworth  I  find 
fo^ws  Englished  by  ^c«.    This,  it  b  true, 


than  Amtn'can,  and  therefore  the  lalse  ^^,  h^been  p^ounced  ycMte,  but  the 

quantity  has  earned  the  day,  though  the  pronundation/yKes  must  have  oreceded  the 

d  m  George  Herbert,  >  L,-^«»  .,w.ir,n«r  whi<^h  wma  do  doubt  adoot^ 


quanuty  nas  ^rnea  vne  cuiy,  mougiiine  pro„undationyfi«s  must  have  oreceded  Vm 

true  one  may  be  found  m  George  Herbert,  >  lf^^J^^  spelling,  which  was  no  doubt  adopts 

and  even  so  late  as  Cowley^  _  _  ^^  i.  _  ,    ed  after  the  radical  meaning  was  fprgottcUf 

''^'  an  analogical  with  other  words  in  oi.    In  the 

same  wav  after  Norman-French  infloenoe 

had  softened  the  /  out  of  wmid  (we  afraady 


To  come  back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Our  **  uplandish  man  "  retains  the  soft  or 
thin  sound  of  the  u  in  some  words,  such 
as  ruU,  truth  (sometimes  also  pronounced 
tr4th,  not  troolh),  while  he  says  noo  for 
netOf  and  gives  to  riVrir  and  few  so  inde- 
scribable a  mixture  of  the  two  sounds  tvith 
a  slight  nasal  tincture  that  it  may  bo  called 
the  Yankee  shibboleth.  Voltaire  sars  that 
the  Fjiglish  pronounce  true  as  if  It  rhymed 
with  view ;  and  this  »  the  sound  our  ruMics 
give  to  it.  Spenser  write*  deow  (rf<ir)  which 
can  only  be  pronounced  with  the  Yankee 
nasality.  In  tif/f  the  least  sound  of  a  pre- 
cedes the  ».  1  find  t-ew/c  in  Pecock*s  "  Re- 
prewor."  He  probably  pronounced  it  ray- 
ooii,  as  the  old  French  word  from  which  it 
is  derived  was  ver>-  likely  to  be  sounded  at 
first,  with  a  reminisceitce  of  its  original 
rtgula,  Tmdal  has  i-wf^r,  and  the  Coven- 
trv  Plavs  have  prevdtnL  In  the  **  Fariya- 
m'ert  of  Byrdes  "  I  find  revU.  As  for  noo, 
roav  it  not  claim  some  sanction  in  its  deri- 
vation, whether  from  «o«r«<i«  or  nea/",  the 
ancient  sound  of  which  may  rerv  well  havr 
been  aoo/",  as  nearer  noriii  f  .**  "^  ^^ 
seem  more  like  to  ha\'e  come 


naa  soiienea  inc  •  ouv  w«  wm—  ^'"'•^••v— ^' 
find  voud  for  teut  in  N.  F.  poemsX  tfomid 
followed  the  example,  and  then  an  I  was 
foisted  into  could,  where  it  does  not  belong, 
to  satisfv  the  lo^ic  of  the  eye,  which  tms 
affected 'the  pronunciation  and  eveo  tha 
spelling  of  English  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  I  meet  with  eytter  for  off^er 
as  earlv  as  the  fourteenth  centurr.  Ifind 
viage  in  Bishop  Hall  and  Middletpn  the 
dramatist,  bile  for  bod  in  Donne  and  Oiro- 
nonhotonthologosj  Ime  for  fo*»  in  H^ 
fW/,  cAyse  (for  cAotce),  and  djftirye  for  rfj- 
»<roy  in  the  Coventry  PUyi.  In  C^iapman's 
"  All  Fools  "  b  the  misprint  of  cmploff  for 
implw,  fairiy  inferring  an  identity  of  sound 
inthe  last  syllable.  Indeed,  this  pionui^ 
ciation  was  habitual  till  afur  Pope,  and 
Rogers  telU  us  that  the  elegant  Gray  saki 
neute  for  aoise  just  as  our  rustics  stiU  do. 
Our  cornisk  (which  I  find  also  in  Herrn*) 
remembers  the  French  better  than  corajee 
rv  wen  navp  ^^^  While,  dinging  more  dosdy  to  the 
Bee/  would  Anglo-Saxon  in  dropping  the  g  from  the 
>  from  ftwj^^le.id  of  ihe  present  partidple,  the  Yankee 


seem  raoro  jiko  m*  u»»o  wmw  .fv«.  "•*i/'^  )eiia  oi  me   pre^w*  p». M-w-i^^.-y 

than  from  bceuf,  unless  the  two  were  mere  ,  n^,^  ^q^  then  please*  himself  with  «n  ex- 
\-arieties  of  spelling.     The  Saxon  few  may   periraent  in  French  nasality  in  words  ending 


have  caught  enough  from  its  French  cousin 
p^u  to  daim  the  benefit  of  the  same  doubt 
AS  to  sound  ;  and  our  slang  phrase  a  few 
(as  "I  licked  him  a  few")  may  well  ap- 
peal to  w»  peu  for  sense  and  authority. 
kay,  might  not  lick  itself  turn  out  to  be 
the  good  old  word  te)n  in  an  English  dis- 
g  lise,  if  the  latter  should  claim  descent  as, 
rnrrhaps,  he  fairiy  might,  from  the  Latin 
Hrnberel  Tbe  New  England  /eree  for 
fierc€f  and  prrce  for  /nrrce  (sometimes 


m  n.  It  »  not,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  verv  common,  though  it  may  formerly 
have  been  more  so.  Captmg,  for  mstMoe, 
I  never  heard  save  in  jest,  the  habitaal  form 
he'mf:  keppn.  Bat  at  anr  rate  rt  »  no  in- 
ventionTfours.  in  that  delightfol  old  vol. 
ume,  "  Ane  Compendkms  Buke  of  Godly 
and  Spirituall  Songs,"  in  which  I  know 
not  whether  the  piety  itself  or  the  simpln 
ciiv  of  its  expression  be  more  charming,  1 
find  bmnlimg,  g^trdimg,  and  couMg,  and  m 
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thu  SuUa  TnaU  uncertimg  used  bv  a  gentto- 
tiuui.  loonfeasUiAt  I  like  the  41  better  than 
then^ 

Of  Tankee  preterites  I  find  nne  and  me 
for  roM  in  Baanmoot  and  Fletcher,  Bilddle- 
ton,  and  Drvden,  dim  in  Spenser,  ekeei 
(eho§e)  in  Sir  John  Bfandevil,  give  (gave)  in 
the  Coventry  Plays,  $ket  (tkut)  in  Golding's 
Orid,  ket  in  Chapman  and  in  Weeirer's  ^ 
taph^  (Arte  and  tmi  in  Drayton,  quit  in 
Ben  Jonson  and  Henry  More,  and  pled  in 
the  Paston  Letters,  nay,  even  in  the  fastidi- 
ons  Landor.  Rid  for  rode  was  anciently 
common.  So  likewise  was  eee  for  rav,  but! 
find  it  in  no  writer  of  authority  (except 
<jolding),  nnlesM  Chancer'sseie  and  Qowert 
ligh  were,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  so 
sonnded.  Shew  is  used  bv  Hector  Boece, 
Oiles  Fletcher,  Dmmmona  of  Hawthom- 
den«  and  in  the  Paston  Letters.  Similar 
strong  preterites,  like  mew,  thew,  and  even 
view,  are  not  without  example.  I  find  tew 
for  tewed  in  Piers  Ploughman.  Indeed,  the 
anomalies  in  English  preterites  are  per- 
plexing.   We  have  probably  transferred 


fiew  tromfUfw  (as  the  preterite  of  which  I 
i  heard  it)  to^y  becmuse  we  had  another 


have  I 


ureterite  in  /led.  Of  weak  preterites  the 
Yankee  retains  grotoed,  bUnoed,  for  which 
he  has  good  authority,  and  less  often 
knowed.  His  so^  is  merely  a  broad  sound- 
ing of  tcUj  no  more  inelegant  than  the  com- 
mon got  for  oat,  which  he  further  degrades 
into  guL  When  he  says  dant,  he  uses  a 
form  as  old  as  Chaucer. 

The  Yankee  has  retained  something  of 
the  long  sound  of  the  a  in  such  words  as 
axe,  toouL  pronouncing  them  exe,  wex 
(shortened  from  oiz.  vxtix).  He  also  says 
hev  and  hed  {have,  kdd)  for  have  and  had. 
In  most  cases  he  follows  an  Anglo-Saxon 
usage.  In  aix  for  axle  he  certamly  does. 
I  find  wex  and  aiicA^s  {athet}  in  Pecock, 
and  eze  in  the  Paston  Letters.  Oolding 
rhymes  wax  with  wexe  and  spells  ehaUenge 
ehdenge,  Chaucer  wrote  hmdy.  Diyden 
rhymes  can  with  men,  as  Mr.  i^ow 
would.  Alexander  Gill,  Milton's  teacher, 
in  his  "Logonomia**  cites  he»  for  hath  as 
peculiar  to  Lincolnshire.  I  find  haifih  in 
Collier's  *'  Bibliographical  Account  ofEarly 
BneUdi  Literature^ under  the  date  1684, 
and  Lord  Cromwell  so  wrote  it  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  wrote  belcany..  Our  feet  is 
only  the  O.  F./otet  Thaim  for  them  w%i 
common  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
double  form  of  the  vwh.  thrash,  thresh. 
While  the  New-Bnglander  cannot  be 
brottfht  to  say  instead  for  instid  (com- 
monly *jftVf  where  not  the  last  word  in  a 
ssntence),  he  changes  the  t  into  e  in  red  for 
rid,  teU  for  till,  hender  for  hinder,  rente 


for  rtfue.  I  find  mi  in  the  old  interlude 
of  <*Thersyte8,*'  Minaletterof  Dttbome 
to  Henslowe,  and  also,  I  shudder  to  men* 
tlon  it,  in  a  letter  of  the  great  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Atossa  herself  1  It  occurs 
twice  in  a  single  verse  of  the  Chester  Plays, 

^  Tdl  the  day  of  dome,  leff  the  beamss  blow.*' 

From  the  word  hlow  (in  another  sense)  it 
formed  blowth,  which  I  heard  again  this 
summer  after  a  long  interval.  Mr.  Wriffht  • 
explains  it  as  meaning  '*  a  blossom.*'  With 
us  a  single  blovom  is  hlow,  while  Uowth 
means  the  blossoming  in  general.  A  farmer 
would  say  that  there  was  a  good  blowth  on 
his  fruit-trees.  The  word  retreaU  farther 
inland  and  away  from  the  railways,  vear  by 
year.  Wither  rhymes  AtWer  with  "dender, 
and  Shakespeare  and  Lovelace  have  renchti 
for  rvMtd,  In  *' (Jammer  Gurton  »*  and 
'*  Mirror  for  Magutrates  '*  is  seiice  for 
stace;  Marlborough's  Duchess  so  writes 
it,  and  Donne  rhymes  tince  with  Amiens 
tM^paCitnu,  Bishop  Hall  and  Otway  with 
pretence.  Chapman  with  dtieent,  Dryden 
with  providence.  Indeed,  why  should  not 
sithenee  take  that  form?  I)r}*den's  wife 
(an  eaii's  daughter)  has  tell  for  tUl,  Mar- 
garet, mother  of  Henry  VII..  writes  tedke 
for  such,  and  our  </*  finds  autnority  in  the 
old  form  y^e, 

B  someUmes  takes  the  pUce  of  u,  as 
jedge,  tredge.  bresh,  1  find  tredge  in  the 
interlude  of  ''  Jack  Juffler,'*  bresh  in  a  ci- 
Ution  by  Collier  fh)m  ^*  London  Cries  "  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
resche  for  rush  (fifteenth  centurv)  in  the 
very  valuable  "Volume  of  Vocabularies'* 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright  JUsce  is  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  the  word  in  Bos- 
worth's  A.  S .  Dictionary.  Golding  has  sheL 
The  Yankee  always  shortens  the  u  in  the 
ending  ture,  making  ventur,  natur,  pictur, 
and  so  on.  This  was  common,  also,  among 
the  educated  of  the  last  generation.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  may  have  been  once 
universal,  and  I  certainly  think  it  more 
elegant  than  the  vile  vencher,  naycher, 
piekeher,  that  have  taken  ite  place,  sound- 
ing like  the  invention  of  a  lexioographer 
to  mitigate  a  sneese.  Nash  in  his  **  Pierce 
Penniless"  has  ventur,  and  so  spells  it, 
and  I  meet  it  also  in  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  ancl  Prior.  Spenser 
has  tort'rest,  which  can  be  contracted  only 
fiom  tortmr  and  not  from  torcher.  QuarlM 
ifa/mes  nature  with  creator,  and  JSryden 
with  satire,  which  he  doubtless  pronounced 
according  to  ite  older  form  of  satyr,  Quarles 
has  also  torture  and  mortar,    llary  Boleyn 

*  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provhicial 
English. 
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wrMmhrtaiur,    T  find  jn2^<r  In  Izadc  Wal- 
ton's ftatograph  will. 

I  shall  now  giire  some  examples  which 
cannot  so  easily  be  ranked  under  any  spe- 
cial bead.  Gill  charges  the  Eastern 'coun- 
ties with  kiver  for  corer,  and  ta  for  to. 
The  Yankee  pronounces  both  too  and  to 
like  ta  (like  the  Urn  in  touch)  where  they 
are  not  emphatic.  When  they  are,  both 
become  fv.  In  old  spelling,  to  is  the  com- 
mon (and  indeed  correct)  form  of  too,  which 
is  only  to  with  the  sense  of  in  addition. 
I  suspect  that  the  sound  of  our  too  has 
caught  something  from  the  French  tout, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  old  too  too  is  not 
a  reduplication,  but  a  reminiscence  of  the 
feminine  form  of  the  same  word  (tonto)  as 
anciently  pronounced,  with  the  «  not  yet 
silenced.  QUI  gives  a  Northern  origin  to 
geavn  for  govm  and  woMnd  for  %oound 
(vuZiMtf).  Loyelaoe  has  vnymd,  but  there 
is  something  too  dreadful  in  suspecting 
Spenser  (who  boreaUsed  in  his  pastorals) 
of  having  ever  been  guiltv  of  geaun  I  And 
yet  some  deUcate  mouths  even  now  are 
careful  to  observe  the  Hibemidsm  of 
ge-oM  for  guards  and  ge-url  for  girl.  Sir 
PhUip  Sidney  (croiitooMtor*/)  wrote /wrr 
for  far,  I  would  hartlly  have  believed  it 
had  I  not  seen  it  in /acsimiU,  As  some 
consolation,  I  find  furder  in  Lord  Bacon 
and  Donne,  and  Wither  rhymes  far  with 
ewr.  The  Yankee,  who  omits  the  nnid  d 
in  many  words,  as  do  the  Scotch,  mwces 
up  for  it  by  addine  one  in  geound.  The 
purist  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  the  d  sen- 
sibly in  laion  and  yon,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  has  dropped  again  after  a  wroue- 
ful  adopUon  (retained  in  laundry),  whUe 
it  properly  bdoncs  to  the  latter.  But 
what  shall  we  make  of  git,  yit,  and  yitt 
I  find  yif  and  ^  in  Warner's  "  Albion's 
England,"  yet  rhyming  with  wU.  admit, 
mSjU  in  Donne,  with  wit  in  the  "Re- 
venger's Tragedy,*'  Beaumont,  and  Suck- 
ling, with  writ  in  Dryden,  and  latest  of  all 
wiUi  vfit  in  Sir  Hanbury  Williams.  Prior 
T\iyme»JU^ing  and  begetting.  Worse  is  to 
come.  Among  others,  Donne  rhymes  again 
with  sin.  and  (^uarles  repeatedly  with  ttt. 
Ben  for  been,  of  which  our  dear  Whittier 
Is  so  fond,  has  the  authority  of  Sackville, 
"Gammer  Gurton"  (the  work  of  a  bishop). 
Chapman,  Drvden,  and  many  more,  though 
bin  seems  to  have  been  the  common  form. 
Whittier's  accenting  the  first  syllable  of 
rom'anee  finds  an  accomplice  in  Drayton 
among  others,  and  though  manifestly 
wrong,  is  analogous  with  Ron'ans,  Of 
other  Yankeeisms,  whether  of  form  or  nro- 
bundation,  whidi  I  have  met  with  I  add  a 
few  at  random.  Pecock  writes  Mowdiers 
itogers,  tovdoyers),  and  CThapman  and  Gill 


aodder.  This  absorption  of  the  2  is  com- 
mon in  various  dialects,  especially  in  ^e 
Scottish.  Pecock  writes  also  biyende.txid, 
I  the  authors  of  "Jack  Jugler "  and  "  Gam- 
mer Gorton**  vender.  The  Yankee  in- 
cludes "  yon "  in  the  same  category,  and 
says  "hither  an'  yen,"  for  "to  and  fh).** 
(Gf.  German  jemettt. )  Pecock  and  plenty 
roofe  have  wrastle,  Tindal  has  agynste, 
gretter,  shell,  ondone,  debyVS,  and  scoot, 
"Jack  Jneler"  has  seaeely  (which  I  have 
often  hearoT  though  skwee  is  the  common 
form),  and  Donne  and  Dryden  make  great 
rhyme  with  set  In  the  inscription  on 
Cazton's  tomb  I  find  ynd  for  end,  which 
the  Yankee  more  often  makes  eend,  still 
using  familiarly  the  old  phrase  "ri^ 
anend  *' for  "  continuously.^  His  "stret 
(straight)  along"  in  the  same  sense,  which 
I  thouffht  peculiar  to  him,  I  find  in  Pecock. 
Tindal^s  debyti  for  deputy  is  so  perfectly 
Yankee  that  I  could  almost  fancy  the  brave 
martyr  to  have  been  deacon  of  the  First 
Parish  at  Jaalam  Centre.  "Jack  Jugler" 
further  gives  us  pla^sent  and  sartayne* 
Dryden  riiymes  certain  with  parting^  and 
Chj^man  and  Ben  Jonson  use  certain,  as 
the  Yankee  always  does,  for  certainly. 
The  "  Ck)ventry  Mysteries  "  have  occapied, 
uutssage,  nateraUe,  materal  {mataial), 
and  metucles,  —  all  excellent  Yankeeisms. 
In  the  "Qnatre  fils,  Ajnnon"  (1504),*  U 
vertus  for  virtuous.  Thomas  Fuller  called 
volume  vollum,  I  suspect,  for  he  spells  it 
vohmne.  However,  per  contra,  Yankees 
habitually  say  colume  for  column.  In- 
deed, to  prove  that  our  ancestors  brought 
their  pronunciation  with  them  from  the 
Old  Country,  and  have  not  wantonly  de- 
based their  mother  tongue,  I  need  only  to 
cite  the  words  scriptur,  Israll,  athisls,  and 
cherfulness  from  (3ovemor  Bradford's 
"  History. "  So  the  good  man  wrote  them, 
and  80  the  good  descendants  of  his  fellow- 
exiles  still  pronounce  them.  Brampton 
Gurdon  writes  shet  in  a  letter  to  Winthrop. 
Purtend  {pretend)  has  crept  like  a  serpent 
into  the  ^Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices"; 
punride,  which  is  not  so  bad,  is  in  Chaucer. 
These,  of  course,  are  universal  vulgarisms, 
and  not  peculiar  to  the  Yankee.  Butler 
has  a  Yankee  phrase,  and  pronunciation 
too,  in  "  To  which  these  carr'inos^on  did 
tend."  Langham  or  Laneham,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  festivities  at  Kenilworth 
in  honor  of  Queen  Bess,  and  who  evidently 
tried  to  spell  phonetically,  makes  sorrotot 
into  sorors.  Herrick  writes  hollow  for 
haUoo,  and  perhaps  pronounced  it  (hor- 

•  Cited  in  Collier.     (I  sive  my  authority 
where  I  do  not  quote  ttom  the  originsl  book.) 
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reaco  Buggertm!)  hoOOf  um  Yankees  da 
Why  not,  when  it  oomes  from  hMt  I 
tndffelasehvppe  (fenow»hip)in  the  Coven- 
try Plays.  Spenser  and  hU  qneen  neither 
of  them  scmpled  to  write  efifre,  and  the 
former  feels  no  inelegance  even  in  efuno 
and  idee.  'Fore  was  common  till  after 
Herrick.  Dryd^i  has  do's  for  doee,  and 
his  wife  spells  loorse  vtoeee.  Af eared  was 
onoe  universal  Warner  has  «ry  for  ewr  a; 
nay,  he  also  has  illy,  with  which  we  were 
once  ignorantly  reproached  by  persons 
more  familiar  with  Murray's  Grammar 
than  with  English  literature.  And  why 
nottUyl  Mr.  BarUettsaviiitis"aword 
Qsed  by  writers  of  an  in/erior  dass,  who 
do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  ill  is  itself  an 
adverb,  without  the  termination  IW*  and 
quotes  Dr.  Messer,  President  of  Brown 
tJniversity,  as  asking  triumphantly,  "  Why 
don't  you  say  wellpt"  l  should  like  to 
have  had  Dr.  Messer  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  was 
used  by  people  wlio  still  remembered  that 
ill  was  an  adUective,  the  shortened  form  of 
eml,  out  of  which  Shakespeare  and  the  trans* 
lators  of  the  Bible  ventured  to  make  eviUw, 
This  slurred  evil  is  <*the  dram  of  ealt  **  in 
*<  Hamlet.*'  I  find  i%  In  Warner.  Theob- 
kction  to  ^  is  not  an  etymological  one, 
but  simply  that  it  is  contrary  tosMMl  usage, 
—  a  very  sufficient  reason.*  Ju  as  an  ad- 
verb was  at  first  a  vulgarism,  predsely 
like  the  rufttic**  when  he  says,  '*I  was 
treated  bod,"  May  not  the  reason  of  this 
exceptional  form  be  looked  for  in  that  tend- 
ency to  dodce  what  is  hard  to  pronounce, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ?  If  the 
letters  were  distinctly*  uttered,  as  they 
should  be,  it  would  take  too  much  tim*e 
to  say  ttf-Zy,  weU4y^  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  avoided  tmaUjf*  and 
taUM  in  the  same  way,  though  we  add  is^ 
to  them  without  hesitation  in  tmalUth  and 
taUiih.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  dully  and 
fully,  but  for  the  one  we  prefer  ehtpidly, 
ind  tne  other  (though  this  may  have  come 
from  eliding  the  y  before  at)  is  eivinff  wav 
tofiUL  tEc  uneducated,  whosfuiteiJSS 
is  slower,  still  make  adverbs  when  they 
wiU  by  adding  Zite  to  aU  manner  of  ac^ed. 
tivea.  We  have  had  %  chaiged  upon  us, 
because  we  use  it  where  an  Englishman 
would  now  use  great.  I  fully  admit  that 
it  were  better  to  distinguish  between  them, 
allowing  to  big  %,  certain  contemptuous 
quality :  but  as  for  authority,  I  want  none 
better  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who, 
in  his  noble  sermon  **  On  the  Return  oi 
Prayer,-  speaks  of  "Jesus,  whose  spirit 

*  TIm  word  oeenn  In  a  letter  of  Mery  Bolevn, 
In  Golding  and  Warner.  Milton  itlM  was  I90} 
Of  Uieword. 


was  meek  and  gentle  up  to  the  greatness 
of  th#  higgesf.  example. "  As  for  our  double 
negative,  I  shall  waste  no  time  in  quoting 
instances  of  it,  because  it  was  once  as  unT 
versal  in  English  as  it  still  is  in  the  neo- 
Latin  languages,  where  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  vul^.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  loss 
of  it  is  not  to  be  recrretted.  But  surely 
I  shall  admit  the  vulgarity  of  slurring  or 
altogether  elidinff  certain  terminal  conso- 
nants f  I  admit  that  a  clear  and  sharp-cut 
enunciation  is  one  of  the  crowning  charms 
and  elegancies  of  speech.  Words  so  ut- 
tered are  like  coins  fresh  from  the  mint, 
compared  with  the  worn  and  dingy  drudgea 
of  long  service,  ~  I  do  not  mean  American 
coins,  for  those  look  less  badlv  the  more 
they  lose  of  their  original  ugliness.  No 
one  is  more  painfully  conscious  than  I  of 
the  contrast  netween  the  rifle-oraok  of  an 
Englishman's  yea  and  no,  and  the  wet-fuse 
drawl  of  the  same  monosyllables  in  the 
mouths  of  my  oountmnen.  But  I  do  not 
find  the  dropping  of  final  oonsonants  disa- 
greeable in  Allan  Ramsay  or  Bums,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  our  literary  ancestors  were 
sensible  of  that  inelenmce  in  the  fusing 
them  together  of  whicn  we  are  conscious. 
How  manv  educated  men  pronounce 
the  t  in  cheetimUt  how  many  ny  pent- 
iae  for  penihouee,  as  they  should  I  When 
a  Yankee  skipper  says  that  he  is  "boun' 
for  Gloster  "  (not  Gloucteter,  with  the  leave 
of  the  Universal  8choolniaster),t  he  but 
speaks  like  Chaucer  or  an  old  ballad-sinffer, 
though  they  would  have  pronouncea  it 
60011.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
d  is  surreptitious,  and  has  been  added  in 
compliment  to  the  verb  bind,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  to  do.  If  we  consider  the 
root  of  the  word  (though  of  course  I  grant 
that  every  race  has  a  right  to  do  what  it 
will  with  what  is  so  peculiarly  its  own  as 
its  speech),  the  d  has  no  more  right  there 
than  at  the  end  of  jfone,  where  it  is  often 

gut  by  children,  who  are  our  best  guides 
>  the  sources  or  linguistic  corruption,  and 
the  best  teachers  of  its  processes.  Crom- 
well, minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  writes  ioorle 
for  loorioE.  Chapman  has  wan  for  vxmd, 
and  lavm  has  Hfffatf nllv  displaced  laund, 
though  with  no  tnoudit,  I  suspect,  of  ety- 
mology. Rogers  tells  us  that  Lady  B»- 
thurst  sent  him  some  letters  written  to 
William  IIL  by  Queen  Mary,  in  which 
sheaddresseshimas"2>Mrif«JMm.''  The 
old  form  ea^poim*.  which  our  farmers  use, 
is  more  correct  tnan  the  form  with  a  bar- 
barous d  tacked  on  which  has  taken  its 
place.    Of  the  kind  opposite  to  this,  like 

t  Though  I  find  WoreSster  fai  the  JMtrror^ 
Magittratst. 
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oar  gownd  for  goum,  and  the  London  cock 
ney*8  wind  for  wiiUj^l  find  drovmd  for 
dfwon  in  the  " Misforttmes  of  Arthur" 
(1584),  and  in  Swift  And,  by  the  way, 
whence  came  the  long  sound  of  wind  which 
our  poets  still  retain,  and  which  surviyes 
in  ''winding"  a  horn,  a  totally  different 
woid from '^winding "a kite-string?  We 
say  hehmd  and  hinder  (comparative),  and 
yet  to  hinder.  Shakespeare  pronounced 
kind  JAndy  or  what  becomes  of  ois  play  on 
that  word  and  Hn  in  Hamlet  ?  Nay,  did 
he  not  even  (shall  I  dare  to  hint  it  t)  drop 
the  final  (f  as  the  Yankee  still  does  ?  John 
Lilly  plays  in  the  same  way  on  kindred 
and  kxndneee.  But  to  come  to  some  other 
ancient  instances.  Warner  rhymes  bounde 
with  CTO%ons^  munds  with  towns,  teat  with 
tex,  wont  with  crust,  interrupts  with  cups; 
Drayton,  d^ects  with  sex;  Chapman, 
amends  with  cleanse;  Webster,  assets' 
with  checks;  Ben  Jonson,  minds  with 
eowUnnes;  Marston,  trust  sind  obsequious, 
eiathes  ukd  shows  ;  Dirden  dves  the  same 
sound  to  clothes,  and  nas  also  minds  with 
designs.  Of  course,  I  do  not  affirm  that 
their  ears  may  not  have  told  them  that 
these  were  imperfect  rhymes  (though  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  even  of  that),  but  the 
surely  would  never  have  tolerated  any  suci 
had  they  suspected  the  least  vulgarity  in 
them.  Prior  nas  the  rhyme  /rst  and  trust, 
but  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  landlady. 
Swift  has  stunted  and  burnt  it,  an  inten- 
tionally imperfect  rhyme,  no  doubt,  but 
which  I  cite  as  giving  precisely  the  Yankee 
pronunciation  of  burned,  Donne  couples 
in  unhallowed  wedlock  after  and  matter, 
thus  seeming  to  pve  to  both  the  true  Yan- 
kee sound ;  and  it  is  not  unconunon  to  find 
q/ler  and  dauahter.  Worse  than  all,  in 
one  of  Dodsley  8  Old  Plays  we  have  onions 
ihyming  with  nUnions,  —  I  have  tears  in 
my  eyes  while  I  record  it  And  yet  what 
is  viler  than  the  universal  Misses  {Mrs. ) 
for  Mistress  t  This  was  once  a  vulffarism, 
and  in  "The  Miseries  of  Inforced  Mar- 
riage" the  rhyme  (printed  as  prose  in 
Dodsle/s  Old  Plays  by  Collier), 

'*  To  niAke  my  young  wUtrtss, 
Delighting  in  T       " 


is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown.  Our 
people  say  Injwn  for  Indian,  Tlie  ten- 
dency to  make  this  change  where  i  follows 
d  is  common.  The  Italian  aiomo  and 
French  jour  trom  diurruts  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. And  yet  Ir^'un  is  one  of  those 
depravations  which  the  taste  challenges 
peremptorily,  though  it  have  the  authority 
of  Charles  Cotton  —  who  rhymes  "  Indies* 
•.vlth  "cringes"  —  and  four  English  lexi- 
cographers, beginning  with  Dr.  Sheridan. 


bid  Hi  say  invidgeous.  Yet  after  all  it  is 
no  worse  than  the  debasement  which  all 
our  terminations  in  Hon  and  tienee  have 
undeigone,  which  yet  we  hear  with  resip- 
nashun  and  payshunce,  though  it  mirat 
have  aroused  both  impai-i-enu  and  inaig' 
na4i-on  in  Shakespeare's  time.  When 
George  Herbert  tells  us  that  if  the  sermon 
bedi^l, 

"God  takes  a  tnct  and  preacbeth  pati-eace," 

the  prolongation  of  the  word  seems  to  con- 
vey some  hint  at  the  longanimity  of  the 
virtue.  Consider  what  a  poor  curtal  we 
have  made  of  Ocean.  There  was  some- 
thingof  his  heave  and  expanse  in  o-ce-an, 
and  Fletcher  knew  how  to  use  it  when  he 
wrote  so  fine  a  verse  as  the  second  of  Uieee, 
the  best  deep-sea  verse  I  know,  — 

"In  desperate  stonns stem  with  a  little  rudder 
The  tumbling  ruins  of  the  ocean.** 

Oceanus  was  not  then  wholly  shorn  of  his 
divine  proportions,  and  our  modem  oshun 
sounds  like  the  gush  of  small-beer  in  com- 
parison. Some  other  contractions  of  ours 
nave  a  vulgar  air  about  them.  More  *n  for 
more  than,  as  one  of  the  worst,  may  stand 
for  a  type  of  such.  Yet  our  old  dramatists 
are  full  of  such  obscurations  (elisions  they 
can  hardly  be  called)  of  the  th,  making 
whe*r  of  whether,  where  of  whither,  here 
of  hither,  bro*rot  brother,  smo'r  of  smother, 
moW  of  mother,  and  so  on.  And  dear  Brer 
Rabbit,  can  I  forftet  him  ?  Indeed,  it  is  this 
that  explains  the  word  rare  (which  has 
Dryden^  support),  and  which  we  say  of 
meat  where  an Englishroan  would  use  tuitfer- 
done,  I  do  not  Mlieve,  with  the  dictiona- 
ries, that  it  had  ever  anything  to  do  with 
the  Icelandic  hrar  (raw),  as  it  plainly  has 
not  in  rof'ef-^,  which  means  earlier  ripe. 
President  Lincoln  Mid  of  a  precocious  boy 
that  "he  was  a  rareripe,**  And  I  do  not 
believe  it,  for  this  reason,  that  the  earliest 
form  of  the  word  with  us  was,  and  the  com- 
moner now  in  the  inland  parts  still  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  raredone,  Golding 
has  "egs  reere-rosteo,"  which,  whatever 
else  it  mean,  cannot  mean  roip-roasted. 
I  find  rather  as  a  monosyllable  in  Donne, 
and  still  better,  as  giving  the  sound,  rhyni- 
ing  with /air  in  Warner.  There  is  an  em- 
gram  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  which  the 
words  rather  than  tasAat  a  mono^Uable: 

'  What  fUrie  is  t  to  take  Death's  paii 
And  rather  than  by  Nature,  die >y  Artl" 

The  contraction  more  *n  I  find  in  the  old 
play  "  Fuimus  Troes,"  in  a  veree  where 
the  measure  is  so  strongly  accented  as  to 
leave  it  beyond  doubt,  — 
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"  A  goldm  crown  wboM  bebt 
Hon  than  half  the  world  labdna." 

It  voMj  be,  however,  that  the  contraction  is 
in  "th*  odd.**  It  is  unmistakable  in  the 
"  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  ** :  — 

"Itweributfony, 
Dear  sool,  to  boast  of  eiorv  ttoa  I  can  penbrm." 

Is  our  gin  for  given  more  violent  than 
mair'l  tor  marvel,  which  was  onoe  common, 
and  which  I  find  as  late  as  Herrick  ?  Nay, 
Herrick  has  pin  (spelling  it  (fen),  too,  as 
do  the  Scotch,  who  agree  with  us  likewise 
in  preferring  ekiwUg  to  chimnef. 

I  will  now  leave  pronunciation  and  turn 
to  words  or  phrases  which  have  been  sup* 
.  posed  peculiar  to  us,  only  pausing  to  pick 
up  a  single  dropped  stiton,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  eu^preme,  whidi  1  had 
thought  native  till  I  found  it  in  the  well- 
languaged  Daniel.  I  will  begin  with  a 
word  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
example  in  anv  English  writer  of  autboritv. 
We  express  tne  first  stage  of  withering  in 
a  green  plant  saddenly  cut  down  by  the 


mora  Uian  suspect,  a  eowopHon  of  th« 
Fiench  bagatte  (from  low  Latin  Aaflojea), 
which  traveUed  up  the  Misaissipid  from 
New  Orleana,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  ia  true,  we 
have  modified  the  meaning  of  sobm  words. 
We  use  freelui  in  the  sense  of  Jlood,  for 
which  I  ha\'e  not  chanced  upon  any  au- 
thority. Our  New  England  cross  between 
Ancient  Pistol  and  Dugald  Daljetty,  Cap. 
tain  Underbill,  uses  the  word  (IW^)  to 
mean  a  current,  and  1  do  not  recollect  it 
elsewhere  io  that  sense.  I  therefora  leave 
it  with  a  ?  for  future  explorers.  Cnck 
for  creek  I  find  in  Captain  John  Smith 
and  in  the  dedication  of  l^uller's  *'Holy 
Warte,"  and  ma,  meaning  hiMoU  stream, 
in  Waymouth»s  "Vovage^'  (1605).  Hu. 
mans  for  men.  which  kr.  Bartlett  includes 
in  his  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  la 
Chapman's  habitual  phrase  in  his  transla- 
Uon  of  Homer.  I  find  it  also  in  the  old 
play  of  '*Tbe  Hog  hath  lost  hb  Peari." 
Z>oos  for  andir<MS  Is  still  current  in  New 
England,  and  In  Walter  de  Biblesworth  I 
find  ckiens  glossed  In  the  mar|pn  by  OTii- 
troas.    Outming  for  shooting  is  in  Di»y; 


verb  to  wiH,    It  is,  of  course,  own  cousin  L^,„     vVe  once  got  credit  (or  the  poetical 
of  the  German  welken,  but  I  have  never  L,^^  fi^ll  f^r  autumn,  but  Mr.  BarUett 


come  upon  it  in  literary  use,  and  my  own  L^^  ,te  last  edition  of' Webster's  Diction^ 
books  of  reference  give  me  faint  help. '  ^f^^  ^  to  Dryden.  It  is  even  older, 
Grail  (rives  iMttM,  marceicsre,  and  refers  f^^  j  fin^  j^  |n  Drarton,  and  BUhop  Hall 

to  vetk  (veak\  and  conwcturally  to  A.-S.  -  -     •- 

kteian.  The  A.-S.  wetUwian  {to  witkor) 
is  nearer,  but  not  so  near  as  two  words  in 
the  Icelandic,  which  perhaps  nut  us  on  the 
track  of  its  ancestry,  —  velgi,  ieptfaeere 


(and  veUd,  with  the  derivative)  meaninff 
eontaminare,  WiU,  at  any  rate,  is  a  good 
word,  filling,  as  it  does,  a  sensible  gap  be- 
tween drooj^ng  and  withering,  and  the  im- 
aginative phrase  *'  he  wilted  right  down," 
like  **be  caved  right  in,"  is  a  true  Amer- 
icanism. WiU  occurs  in  English  provin- 
cial glossaries,  but  is  explained  hrwitker, 
which  with  us  it  does  not  mean.  W&  have 
a  tew  words  such  sa  ctiche,  cohog,  carru 
[portage),  shoot  (chuts}t  timUr  iYored), 
kushwhack  (to  pull  a   boat  alotig  by  the 


I  on  the  edge  of  a  stream),  bucheffe 
la  picturesque  word  for  th^  hcif,s4>-chcsEn  at) ; 
but  how  many  can  we  be  said  tt»  hnvt*  fairly 
brought  into  the  languaga,  aa  Akxjiader 
Gill,  who  first  mentloai  Amf^rir-nri^ms^ 
meant  it  when  he  said,  **  Bed  e<  m^  Amenm 
cams  nonmuUa  mutuamur  ut  maiz  et  OA- 
VOA"?  Very  few,  I  suspect,  and  those 
mostlv  by  borrowing  from  the  French,  C^r. 
man,  'Spanish,  or  Indian.*  '*  The  Dipper  " 
for  the  ''Great  Bear"  strikes  me  as  hav- 
ing a  native  air.  Bogus,  In  the  sense  of 
worUUesi,  is  undoubtedly  ours,  but  is,  1 

•  This  was  written  tweatir  jaaM  ago,  and  now 
(1890)  I  cannot  open  an  BncU«h  Jcunal  without 
oonlni  npott  an  Amarioanlain. 


fatt,    Mlddleton  plays  upon 

the  word:  "Mav'st  thou  have  a  reason* 
able  good  spring',  for  thou  art  like  to  have 
many  dangerous  foul  faUs."    Daniel  does 
the  same,  and  Coleridge   uses   it  as  we 
do.    Gray  uses  the  archaism  picked  for 
peaked,  and  the  word  smudge  (as  our 
Dackwoodsmen  do)  for  a  smothered  fire. 
Loid  Herbert  of  Cherburv  (more  prop- 
erty perhaps  than  even  Sidney,  the  last 
EchevaUer )  has  "the  Emperor's  folks  " 
ts  a  Yankee  would  say  tt.    Loan  for 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
blackened,  I  must  retort  upon  the  mother 
island,  for  it  appears  so  long  a«>  as  in 
"AlbWs  England."    flsa^y,  in  the  sense 
of  stout,  may  claim  Ben  Jonaon's  warrant, 
and  I  find  it  also  so  latelv  as  in  Francklio's 
*'  Lacian."     Chore  is  abo  Jonson's  word, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  chare  and 
cAoTi  because  I  think  that  I  see  a  moro  nat- 
ural origin  in  it  for  the  Fronchyowr— whence 
it  might  come  to  mean  a  day's  work,  and 
thence  a  iob  — than  anywhere  else.f    At 
onst  for  ai  once  I  thougjit  a  corruption  of 
our  own,  till  I  found  it  in  the  Cheater 
Plays.    I  am  now  inclined  to  suspect  it 
no  corruption  at  all,  but  only  an  erratic 
and  obsolete  superlative  at  onest.      To 

t  The  Bev.  A  L.  Mavhew  of  Wadbara  (Jollege^ 
Oxford,  has  eonTlnotd  ma  that  I  was  utruj  la 
thU. 
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promt/  was  flang  in  our  teeth  till 
Mr.  Pickering  retorted  with  Shakespeare*! 
*'doth  pro'gress  down  thy  cheeks."  I 
confess  that  I  was  never  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  because  the  accent  was  differ- 
ent, and  because  the  word  might  here  be 
reckoned  a  substantive  quite  as  well  as 
a  verb.  Mr.  Bartlett  (in  his  dictionary 
above  cited)  adds  a  surrebutter  in  a  verse 
from  Ford's  "Broken  Heart"  Here  the 
word  is  dearlv  a  verb,  but  with  the  accent 
anhappily  still  on  the  first  syllable.  Mr. 
Bartlett  says  that  he  "  cannot  say  whether 
the  word  was  used  in  Bacon's  time  or 
not-."  It  certainly  was.  and  with  the  ac- 
cent we  give  to  it  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
**  Alchemist,"  has  this  verse, 

**  Progress'  so  flnom  extreme  onto  extreme," 

and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

"  Progressing  tb«n  fhun  fldr  Toilas*  golden 
place." 

Surely  we  may  now  sleep  hi  peace,  and 
our  English  cousins  will  forgive  us,  sinoe 
we  have  cleared  ourselves  ftrora  any  suspi- 
cion of  oriffinality  in  the  matter!  Even 
after  I  had  convinced  myself  that  the 
obanoes  were  desperately  against  omr  hav- 
ing invented  any  of  the  Am^ricanimu  with 
which  we  tatfoMlud  and  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  rvtcMy,  there  were  one  or  two 
which  bad  so  prevailingly  indigeaoos  an 
accent  as  to  stagger  me  a  little.  One  of 
these  was  "  the  biggest  tkm^  o«t'>  Alas, 
even  this  slender  comfort  u  denied  me. 
Old  Qower  has 


stance  of  omr  New  England  word  emfftimt  \n 
the  same  sense,  nor  can  I  divine  its  original 
Gayton  has  UuMkiU;  also  sAvIt  for  tkmtUn^ 
and  the  latter  is  nsed  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  hi 
her  <*  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson."  Bishop 
Han,  and  Purchas  in  his  "  Pflgrims,*'  have 
chiH  for  ehui,  and  it  is  oertainlv  nearer 
cMa,  as  well  as  to  its  form  in  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  whence  probably  we  got 
it  We  retam  the  old  sound  from  eiH,  but 
chest  is  as  old  as  Chaucer.  Lovelace  says 
taropi  for  wrapt  "  Musidauer  "  I  had  al- 
ways associated  with  the  militia-musters 
of  my  boyhood,  and  too  hastily  concluded 
it  an  abomination  of  our  own,  but  Mr. 
Wri^t  calls  it  a  Norfolk  word,  and  T  find 
it  to  be  as  old  as  1642  by  an  extract  in 
Collier.  "Not  worth  the  Ume  of  day" 
had  pused  with  me  for  native  till  I  saw 
it  in  Shakespeare's  "  Perides."  For  diek 
(which  is  only  a  shorter  sound  of  sleek, 
like  crick  and  the  now  universal  britches 
for  breeches)  I  will  only  call  Chapman 
and  Jonson.  "That  *s  a  sure  card  I "*  and 
"That's  a  stinger!"  both  sound  like 
modem  slang,  but  you  will  find  the  one 
in  the  old  interlude  of  "Thersytes"  (1537), 
and  the  other  in  Middleton.  "Right 
here"  a  favorite  phrase  with  our  orators 
and  with  a  certain  dass  of  our  editors, 
turns  np  passim  hi  the  Chester  and  Cov- 
entry plays.  Mr.  Dickens  found  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  in  what  he  considered 
our  neologism  right  atoaf.  But  I  find  a 
phrase  very  like  it,  and  whSdi  I  would 
dadly  suspect  to  be  a  misprint  for  it,  in 
"  (Hmmer  Qurton  "  :  — 


and 


*  So  barde  en  htrte  wae  none  Mtfe,*> 
*  Tbak  sueh  BerveUes  was  bom  emu,* 


He  also,  by  the  way>  si^  "a  sights  of 
flowras**  as  natuially  as  our  up<oantry 
folk  would  say  it  Poor  for  icon,  thirds  for 
ehwer^  and  ^thfot  thirwtg  I  find  in  Middle- 
ton's  nla^vs.  2>ry  is  also  in  Skehoa  and  in 
the  *'  Worid  *'  (HM).  In  a  note  on  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  pyce  thinks  it  needful  to  explain 
the  phrase  /  cam*t  UU  (universal  in  Anter- 
ica)  by  the  gloes  /  amid  net  say.  Middle- 
ton  al90  uses  smtdttd,  which  1  bad  believed 
an  Americaniun  till  I  saw  it  there.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  another  form  of  tmatch^  anal- 
ogous to  ihftk  and  thatch  (cf.  the  proper 
names  Dekker  and  HtscherX  brettk  ^rack^ 
and  brtsich^  fmake  (still  common  with  us) 
Slid  mntch,  ^Lcf  ««  for  Qcc^skmtti  by 
C*  who  B  ihi*  *Ionp  on  /'* )  occurs  constantly 
in  Goirer  and  likewbe  in  Milton.  ^Comie 
why  h  ia  Cbaiicer,  Btwime  (an  English 
vers  ion  of  the  FruK^h  lr«mi)  Tor  ytaM  is  em- 
pk^red  br  Gayton  in  his  "Festivous  Notes 
esi  tkifiCJoixofc**    1  luve  never  seen  an  in- 


**  Ly^t  It  sad  fati^  U  Kit 

But  lito  is  the  true  word  in  this  case.  Aflee 
all,  what  to  it  but  another  form  of  straight' 
wayt  Cmssedness,mmDioewidtedmem,ma2 
lignity,  and  cuss,  a  sneaking,  ill-natured 
fellow,  in  each  phrases  as  "  He  done  it  oat 
o'  pure  cussednees,'»  and  "He  to  a,nataal 
cuss,"  have  been  oommoiily  thought  Tan- 
keeisma.  To  vent  certain  contemptuooslv 
indignant  moods  they  are  admirable  in  theh 
rough-and-readr  way.  Brt  neither  to  out 
own.  OtnycfaKMr.intesaBsesenseofma- 
liipumt  wickedness,  occurs  in  the  Coventry 
Plays,  and  cms$  mav  perhapa  claim  to  have 
come  in  with  the  Coooueror.  At  least  tlw 
term  is  also  French.  Saint  Simoo  uses  it 
and  confesees  its  usefulness.  Speaking  of 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  he  says,  "Qui  «Coit  en 
i  plein  ce  qu*un  mauvais  fran^ots  appeDe  im 
sacre^  mais  qui  xte  se  pent  guere  exprimer 
autrement."  "  Not  worth  a  cuss,"  though 
supported  by  "  not  worth  a  damn,"  may 
be  a  mere  corruption,  sinoe  "  not  worth  a 
fT««-  is   in  **  Piers   PlougM^n-"     "I 
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4on*t  see  it*'  wa^  tlie  popular 
mr  or  two  ago,  and  seemad  to  tpi  _ 
horn  the  soil;  but  no,  it  it  in  Cil>^ 
heft  "Gareless  UutbaQd."  Green  eauee 
for  vegeiabtee  I  meet  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletdier,  Gayton.  and  elaewhere.  Our 
initio  pronunciation  mihee  (for  either  the 
di]^thong  au  was  ancientW  pronounced  ah, 
or  elae  we  have  followed  abundant  analogy 
in  changing  it  to  the  latter  sound,  as  we 
have  in  ehmtee,  donee,  and  to  many  more) 
may  be  the  older  one,  and  at  leastdvea 
some  hint  at  its  ancestor  eaUa.  Warn, 
in  the  sense  of  n&tifif,  is.  I  believe,  now 
peculiar  to  us,  but  Fecodk  to  employs  it 
itndpriMwier  (primer,  as  we  Drononnce  it) 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  a  *'  square 
eater**  too  (compare  our  ''MiMrfmeal"), 
&e/k  for  ^^etgkL  and  "muchness'*  in  the 
"Mirror  for  fiagistrates,**  bankbiU  in  Swift 
and  Fielding,  and  ae  for  that  I  might  say 
pamim.  To  coiUm  to  is,  I  rather  think,  an 
Americanism.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
I  have  found  is  cotUm  tofftiker,  in  Gongreve's 
"  Love  for  Love."  Tb  eoUon  or  eoiten,  in 
another  sense,  is  old  and  common.  Our 
word  means  to  eUnff,  and  its  orurin,  poa- 
sibly,  is  to  be  sought  in  another  direction, 
pernapa  in  A.  S.  evead,  which  means  mud, 
daif  (DoUi  proverbially  cUnging),  or  better 
yet.  in  the  Icelandic  avoda  (otherwise 
hid),  meaninff  resin  ana  pZiM,  which  are 
mtr*  i^tx^  sticky  substances.  To  epU  cot- 
ton  is,  I  think.  American,  and  also,  per- 
haps, to  JUtx  iot  to  beat  To  the  kalvee 
still  survives  among  us,  though  apparently 
obsolete  in  England.  It  means  either  to 
let  or  to  hire  a  piece  of  land,  receiving  half 
the  profit  in  money  or  in  kind  (partihue 
loeare),  I  mention  it  because  in  a  note 
by  some  English  editor,  to  which  I  have 
lost  my  reference,  I  have  seen  it  wrongly 
explained.  The  editon  of  Nares  cite  Bur- 
ton. ro|ni<,  in  the  sense  of  to  ^,  as  PmI/ 
for  Begone/  would  seem  our  own.  and  yet 
it  is  strictly  analoffons  to  the  French  $e 
w^ettre  d  la  iwm.  ana  the  Italian  metterei  in 
via.    Indeed,  Dante  has  a  verse, 

"  ib  «ar«i  [for  mi  MTti]  gid  SUMO  jMT  lo  «eiiK«ro,' 

which,  but  for  the  indignity,  might  be 
translated, 

**  I  should,  ere  this,  have  pvl  along  the  way." 

I  deprecate  in  advance  any  share  in 
General  Banks*s  notions  of  inteniational 
law,  but  we  may  all  take  a  just  pride  in 
his  exuberant  eloquence  as  something 
distinctively  American.  When  he  spoke  a 
few  yean  ago  of  "  letting  the  Union  slide," 
even  those  who,  for  pohtical  pnrposea,  re- 
proached him  with  the  sentiment,  admired 
the  indigenous  virtue  of  his  phrase.    Yet 


I  find  «Met  the  worid  slide*'  in  Haywood's 
"Edward  IV." ;  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  <'Wit  without  Money"  ValeiH 
tine  says, 

"WtU  yon  CO  drink, 
AndlettheworidsU^r'* 

So  also  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 

"LethisdondnkmsHde.** 

In  the  one  case  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  down,  in  the  other,  of  a  gentleman,  and 
was  evidently  proverbial.  It  haa  even 
higher  sanction,  for  (Thauoer  writes, 

"  Well  ni|^  aU  other  cunts  M  As  fUdc" 

Mr.  Bartlett  aivea  "above  one's  bend"  as 
an  AmericamiBm;  but  compare  Hamlet's 
"to  the  top  of  my  bent"  In  hie  traeke 
for  immediately  has  acquired  an  American 
accent,  and  passes  where  he  can  for  a 
native,  but  is  an  importation  nevertheless ; 
for  what  is  he  but  tne  Latin  e  veeti(no,  or 
at  best  the  Norman  French  eneueAas, 
both  which  have  the  same  meaning?  Hot- 
foot (provincial  also  in  England),  I  find  in 
the  old  romance  of  "  Tristan," 

"Si  f^ea  pofii  chaut  pas.* 

Like  for  ae  is  never  used  in  New  Endand, 
but  is  universal  in  the  South  and  West. 
It  has  on  its  side  the  authority  of  two 
kings  {ego  eum  rex  Romanorum  et  sixths 
arammatioam)^  Henry  VIII.  and  CTharles 
L  Thb  were  ample,  without  throwing 
into  the  scale  the  scholar  and  poet  DanieL 
TheinytuM  used  as  a  nominative  by  the 
majesty  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Sir  P.  Hoby, 
and  by  Lord  Paget  (in  Fronde's  "  His- 
tory ")w  I  have  never  seen  any  passage 
adduced  where  gwue  was  usea  as  the 
Yankee  uses  it  The  word  was  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  our  ancestors,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent shade  of  meaning  from  that  we  have 
given  it,  which  is  something  like  rather 
think,  though  the  Yankee  implies  a  confi- 
dent certainty  by  it  when  he  says,  "I 
guess  Idu/"  There  are  two  examples  in 
(Hway,  one  of  which  ("  So  in  the  stinggle. 
I  guess  the  note  was  lost")  perhaps  might 
serve  our  purpose,  and  Coleridge's 

"Tguess 'twas  fterftil  there  to  see" 
certainly  oomea  very  near.  But  I  have 
a  higher  authority  than  either  in  Selden, 
who,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  "  Polyol- 
bion,"  writes,  "The  first  inventor  of  them 
(I  ^tfesf  you  dislike  not  the  addition)  was 
one  Berthold  Swarts.*'  Here  he  must 
mean  bv  it,  "I  Uke  it  for  granted.*' 
iiobert  Greenet.  in  his  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
C!ourtier,**  makea  Cloth-breeches  say.  "  but 
I  getee  your  maistership  never  tried  what 
true  honor  meant"    In  this  case  the  word 
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Memf  to  be  used  iHth  a  meftnliif  pndMly 
like  that  which  w«  give  it.  Another  pecu- 
liarity  almott  as  prominent  is  the  beginning 
sentences,  especially  in  answer  to  qaestiona, 
with  <*  welL*^  Put  before  each  a  phrase  as 
<*How  d*e  do  ?  "  it  is  commonlj  short,  and 
has  the  sound  of  toul,  but  in  reply  it  is  de- 
liberative, and  the  rarioos  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  can  be  conveyed  by  difference  of 
intonation,  and  by  prolonging  or  abbreviat- 
ing, I  should  vainlv  attempt  to  describe.  I 
have  heard  ooa-<M,  wahlf  oJU,  wdl,  and 
something  nearly  approaching  the  sound  of 
the  U  in  (Me,  Sometimes  bBfore  "I"  it 
dwindles  to  a  mere  /,  as  "  *1  /  dnnno.*'  A 
friend  of  mine  (why  sboold  I  not  please 
myself,  though  I  displease  him,  by  bright- 
ening my  page  with  the  initials  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  humorists,  J.  H.  ?)  told  me  that 
he  once  heard  five  "  wells,**  like  pioneers, 
precede  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  price  of  land  The  first  was  the 
ordinary  vnU.  in  deference  to  custom ; 
the  second,  the  long,  perpendins  ooahl, 
with  a  falling  inflection  of  the  voice  ;  the 
third,  the  same,  but  with  the  voice  rising, 
as  if  in  desiMiir  of  a  conclusion,  into  a 
plaintively  nasal  whine ;  the  foorth,  wulh. 
ending  in  the  aspirate  of  a  sigh ;  and 
thai,  fifth,  came  a  short,  sharp  vxU,  show- 
ing that  a  conclusion  had  Men  reached. 
I  have  used  this  latter  form  in  the  *'  Biglow 
Papers,"  because,  if  enough  nasality  be 
adaed,  it  represents  most  nearly  the  aver- 
age sonnd  oi  what  I  may  call  the  inteijec- 
^n. 

A  locution  prevails  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States  which  is  so  curious  that, 
though  never  heard  in  New  England,  I 
will  give  a  few  lines  to  its  discussion,  the 
more  readily  because  It  is  extinct  else- 
where. I  mean  the  nse  of  allow  in  the 
sense  of  q^rm,  as  '*  I  allow  that  *s  a  sood 
horse."  I  find  the  word  so  used  in 
1558  by  Anthony  Jenkinson  in  Hakluyt : 
"Come  they  sowe  not,  neither  doe  eate 
any  bread,  mockins  the  Christians  for 
the  same,  and  disablTnff  our  strenethe,  say- 
ing we  live  by  eating  tne  toppe  of  a  weede, 
and  drinke  a  drinke  made  of  the  same, 
aUotnng  theyr  great  devouring  of  flesh 
and  drinking  of  milke  to  b^  the  increase 
of  theyr  strength."  That  is,  they  under- 
valued our  strength,  and  affirmed  their 
own  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain  diet  In 
another  passage  of  the  same  narrative 
the  word  has  its  more  common  meaning 
of  approving  or  praising  :  "  The  said  king, 
much  allowing  this  declaration,  said? 
Ducange  quotes  Bracton  sub  voce  adlo- 
CABi  for  the  meaninff  "to  admit  aa 
proved,**  and  the  transition  from  this  to 
"affirm"  is  by  no  means  violent.    Izaak 


Walton  has  "Lebanlt  aUowe  waierfren 
to  be  ffood  OMAL"  and  here  the  word  Is 
eanivaient  to  amrme.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  consider  some  of  the  meanings 
of  fiOow  in  old  English,  and  of  aOomtr  in 
old  French,  and  also  remember  that  the 
verbs  i>nce  and  praise  are  from  one  root, 
I  think  we  must  admit  aUaudare  to  a  share 
in  the  paternity  of  aUow,  The  sentence 
from  Hakluyt  wonld  read  eqnally  well, 
"contemning  our  strengthe,  ....  and 
praisbg  (or  valuing)  their  great  eating 
of  flesh  as  the  cause  of  their  increase  in 
strength.**  After  all,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  aUocare,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  word  was  somewhere  and  somewhea 
used  for  to  bet,  analogously  to  put  yp.  put 
down,  vott  (cL  Spanuh  t^Mtar),  and  the 
like.  1  hear  boys  in  the  street  continually 
sayhig,  "I  bet  that's  a  good  horse,"  or 
what  not,  meaning  by  no  means  to  risk 
anything  beyond  their  opinion  in  the 
matter. 

The  word  iwiprove,  in  the  sense  of  '*  to 
occupy,  make  use  of,  employ,"  as  Dr. 
Pickering  defines  it,  he  long,  ago  proved 
to  be  no  neologism.  He  wouldnave  done 
better,  I  think,  had  he  substituted  prq/U 
by  for  employ.  He  dtes  Dr.  Frankan  as 
saying  that  the  word  had  never,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  heem  used  in  New  Engtand 
before  he  left  it  in  1723.  except  in 
Dr.  Mather's  "  Remarkable  Providences," 
which  he  oddly  calls  a  "  very  old  book." 
Franklin,  as  Dr.  Pickerii^  goes  on  to 
Hhow,  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his 
'' Dictionary  "merelv  abridges  Pickering. 
Both  of  them  should  liave  confined  the 
application  of  the  word  to  material  thin^, 
its  extension  to  which  is  all  that  is  peculiar 
in  the  supposed  American  use  of  it.  For 
surely  "(Complete  Letter- Writers "  have 
been  "  improving  this  opportunity  "  time 
out  of  mind.  I  will  illustrate  the  word  a 
little  further,  because  Pickering  dtes  no 
English  authorities.  Skelton  has  a  pas- 
sage in  his  "  Phyllyp  Sparowe,"  which  I 
quote  the  rather  as  it  contains  also  the 
word  allowed,  and  as  it  distinguishes  im- 
prove from  employ :  — 

"  His  [Chancer'sl  Bnglysh  well  slowed. 
So  as  it  is  enprowea, 
For  as  it  is  enployd. 
There  is  no  English  voyd." 

Here  the  meaning  is  to  prM  by.  fn 
Fuller's  "Holy  Warre"  (1647),  we  have 
"The  ^yptians  standing  on  the  firm 
ground,  were  tliereby  enabled  to  improve 
and  enforce  their  darts  to  the  utmost" 
Here  the  word  might  certainly  mean  to 
make  use  qf,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (Life  of 
Colonel  H.)  uses  the  word  in  the 
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wsy:  "And  therefore dkl  not emprooM hit 
intereet  to  enffaae  the  oonntrv  in  the 
murrell."  Swift  m  one  of  hie  letters  stys : 
^  There  it  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland 
tamed  to  half  ita  advantage ;  vet  it  it 
better  w^froved  than  the  people.*^  I  And 
it  alto  in,  ''Strength  oat  of  Weakness" 
(18521  and  Plutarch's  "Monlt"  (1714), 
imt  I  know  of  only  one  example  of  itt 
ate  in  the  purely  American  tense,  and  that 
it,  "  a  very  good  improvement  for  a  mill  ** 
in  the  ''Stote  Trialt**  (Speech  of  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  in  the  Laor  Ivy't  oateu 
1684).  In  the  tente  of  emphy.  I  coula 
dte  a  doxen  old  Englith  authontiet. 

In  runninff  over  the  fly-leavet  of  thote 
delightful  foliot  for  thit  reference,  I  And 
a  note  which  remindt  me  of  another  word, 
for  our  abnte  of  which  we  have  been  de- 
tenredly  ridiculed.  I  mean  lady.  It  it 
tme  I  might  cite  the  exArople  of  the  Italian 
donna*  (domina),  wliich  hat  been  treated 
in  the  tame  way  by  a  whole  nation,  and 
not,  at  ladjf  tmong  ut,  by  the  uncultivated 
onljr.  It  perhapt  giew  into  ute  in  the 
half-democratic  repubUot  of  Italy  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  with 
us.  Bat  I  admit  that  our  abuse  of  the 
word  is  villanous.  I  know  of  an  orator  who 
Mice  said  in  a  public  meetfaig  where  bon- 
nets preponderated,  that  '*  the  ladies  were 
last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  tomb*' ! 
But  similar  sins  were  committed  before  our 
day  and  in  tlie  mother  countrr.  In  the 
<'Harleian  Biiacellany  "  (vol.  v.  p.  455)  1  find 
**  thb  ladjf  is  my  servant ;  the  hedger^s 
daughter  loan.'*  In  the  *' State  Trials" 
I  learn  of  "^gentlewoman  that  lives  cook 
with"  such  a  one,  and  I  hear  the  Lord 
High  Steward  speaking  of  the  wi|e  of 
a  waiter  at  a  bagnio  as  a  gentlewoman! 
From  the  same  authority,  by  the  way,  1 
can  state  that  our  vile  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco  liad  the  somewhat  unsavory  ex- 
ample of  Titus  Oates,  and  I  know  by  tra- 
dition from  an  eyewitness  that  the  elegant 
General  BurKoVne  partook  of  the  name 
vice.  Howell,  m  one  of  his  letters  (dated 
99  August,  1628).  speaks  thus  of  another 
** institution**  which  many  have  thought 
American:  '*They  npesk  much  of  that 
boisterous  Bishop  of  Halverstadt  (for  so 
they  term  him  here),  that,  having  taken 
a  place  wher  ther  were  two  Monasteries 
of  Nuns  and  Friers,  be  caus'd  divers  feath- 
er-beds to  be  rip*d,  and  all  the  feathers 
to  be  thrown  in  a  great  Hall,  whither 
tlie  Nuns  and  Friers  were  thrust  naked 
with  tneir  bodice  oil'd  and  pitch'd,  and 
10  tumble  among   the   feathers.**    fiow- 
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man  of  tl 


in  Bnfl^lsh,  is  a  dacajed  gentle- 
woman or  the  wune  fkinlly. 


ell  speaks  as  if  the  thing  were  new  to  him, 
and  1  know  not  if  the  '*  ooisterout  *'  Bi^op 
wat  the  inventor  of  it,  but  I  find  it  prao- 
tited  in  England  before  our  Revolution. 

Before  leaving  the  tubject,  I  will  add  a 
few  comments  made  fh>m  time  to  time 
on  the  margin  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  excellent 
"Dictionary,"  to  which  I  am  glad  thus 
publicly  to  acknowledge  my  many  obliga- 
tions. "Avails "is good  old  Bnglish,i^d 
the  vailt  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  porter 
are  famous.  Averse  from,  averse  to,  nd 
in  connection  with  them  the  English  vul- 
garism "different  to."  The  corrupt  ute 
of  to  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  Yan- 
kee "  he  Uvea  to  Salem,"  "  to  home  "  and 
others,  must  be  a  very  old  one,  for  in  the 
one  case  it  plainly  aroee  ftfom  confoimding 
the  two  French  prepositions  d  (from  Latin 
ad  and  ai),  and  in  the  other  fh>m  trant- 
latins  the  first  of  them.  I  once  thought 
"different  to"  a  modem  vuJgarinn,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray,  on  my  pointing  it  out  to 
him  in  "  Henry  Etmond,"  confessed  it  to 
be  an  anachronism.  Mr.  Bartlett  refers 
to  "  the  old  writers  quoted  in  Richardson's 
Dictionary"  for  "different  to,"  though  in 
my  edition  of  that  work  all  the  examples 
are  yfith/rom.  But  I  find  to  used  invaria- 
bly by  S&  R.  Hawkins  in  Kaklovt  Bai^o 
is  a  negro  corruption  of  0.  £.  bandore. 
Bind-weed  can  hardly  be  modem,  for 
wood-bind  is  old  and  radically  right,  inter- 
twininff  itself  through  bindan  and  windan 
with  classic  stems.  Bobolink:  is  this  a 
contraction  for  Bob  o*  Lincoln?  I  find 
bobolvnee,  in  one  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  Skelton,  where  it  may  be  rendered 
oiddy-paie,  a  term  very  fit  for  the  bird  in 
his  ecstasies.  Cruel  for  great  is  in  Hak- 
luyt  Bowling-aUeg  is  in  Nash's  "  Pierce 
Pennilesse."  Curious^  meaning  nioe,  oc- 
curs continuAllv  in  old  writers,  and  is  as 
old  as  Peoocrs  "Repressor.**  Droger 
is  0.  £.  drugger,  educational  is  in 
Burke.  Feexe  is  only  a  form  of /«».  To 
fiXf  in  the  American  sense,  I  find  used  by 
the  C^nunissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
so  early  as  1675,  "  their  amis  well  faced 
and  fit  for  service."  To  take  the  foot  m 
the  hand  is  Ckrman ;  so  is  to  yo  under. 
Chmdalow  is  old  :  1  find  gundelo  in  Hak- 
\m%  and  gundeUo  in  BooUi's  reprint  of  the 
folio  Shakespeare  of  162S.  Gonoffie  0.  B. 
onofe.  Heap  is  in  "Piers  Ploughman" 
("and  other  names  am,  keep  "\  andln  Hok- 
luyt  ("  seeing  such  a  Aeap  of^their  enemiea 
ready  to  devour  them*^).  To  liquor  ia 
in  the  "  Puritan  "  ( "  caU  W  in,  and  liquor 
•em  a  litUe  ").  To  loaji  this,  I  think,  is 
unqueetionably  Gkrman.  Laufen  is  pro- 
nounced Ufen  in  some  parts  of  Qermany, 
and  I  once  heenl  one  (^raian  student  say 
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to  another,  Ich  luuf  (lofe)  hier  bis  du 
wiederkehrest,  and  be  began  occordinglv 
to  saunter  up  and  down,  in  shoi-t,  to  2oq/. 
To  mull,  Mr.  Bartlett  tays,  means  "to 
soften,  to  dispirit,"  and  quotes  from  "  Mar- 
garet/'— "There  has  been  a  pretty  consid- 
erable mulltn  ^oing  ou  aiuong  the  doc- 
tors/' —  where  it  surel  v  cannot  mean  what 
he  sa^rs  it  does.  We  have  always  heard 
imt^tn^  used  for  s^HTin^,  husUing,  some< 
times  in  an  underhand  way.  It  i»  a  meta- 
phor derived  probably  from  mulling  wine, 
and  the  word  itself  must  be  a  cormption 
of  melL  from  0.  P.  meder.  Pair  of  stairs 
is  in  Uakluyt.  To  jnill  vp  stakes  is  iii 
Curwen's  Journal,  and  therefore  pre-Rev- 
olutionary.  I  think  I  have  met  with  it 
earlier.  JRaise:  under  this  word  Mr. 
Bartlett  omits  '<  to  raise  a  house,"  that  is, 
the  frame  of  a  wooden  one,  and  also  the 
substantive  formed  from  It,  a  raisin\  Rs- 
lire  for  goto  bed  is  in  Fielding's  "Amelia." 
SeUingpoUs  cannot  be  new,  for  I  find 
''some  set  [the  boats]  with  long  poles'* 
in  Hakluyt  ShoxdderhUters :  I  tind that 
shoulder-striker  is  old,  though  I  have  lost 
the  reference  to  my  authonty.  <Siia^  is 
no  new  word,  though  perhaps  the  Western 
application  of  it  is  so ;  nut  1  find  in 
Gill  the  proverb)  "  A  bird  in  the  bag  is 
worth  two  on  the  snag."  Dryden  nas 
svx*p  and  to  rights.  Trail:  Hakhn't 
has  "many  wayes  traled  by  the  wihie 
beastcs." 

I  subjoin  a  few  phrases  not  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  book  which  I  have  heard.  Bald- 
lieaded:  "  to  go  it  bald-headed  "  ;  in  great 
haste,  as  where  one  nishes  out  witliout  his 
hat  Bogus:  "I  don't  git  much  done 
'thout  I  oogue  right  in  along  'th  my  men.** 
Carry :  a  portage.  Cat-nap :  a  short  doze. 
Cat-stick:  asmalHtick.  Chowder-head: 
a  muddle-brain.  CUng-john:  a  soft  cake 
of  rye.  Cocoa-nut:  the  head.  CohHees' : 
applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settle- 
ments in  Western  Pennsylvania,  from  their 
use  of  the  archaic  form  Quo*  he.  Dun- 
now*K  I  know:  the  nearest  your  true 
Yankee  ever  comes  to  acknowledging  i^o- 
ranoe.  Essence-pedler :  a  skunk.  Ftrst- 
rafe  and  a  half.  Fish-Jtakes,  for  drying 
fish  :  0.  E.  fleck  (cratis).  Oander-party : 
a  social  gatliering  of  men  only.  Oawni- 
eus:  M.  dolt.  Hawkinses  whetstone :  rum ; 
in  derision  of  one  Hawkins,  a  well-known 
temperance-lecturer.  Hyper :  to  bustle  : 
"  I  mus*  hyper  about  an*  git  tea. "  Keeler- 
ttib:  one  in  which  dishes  are  washed. 
("And  Greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot") 
Lap-tea :  where  the  s^ests  are  too  many  to 
sit  at  table.  Last  of  pea-Urns  ;  to  be  bard- 
up.  /Jkte-laid  (loone-laid) :  a  weaver's 
term,  and  probably  EngUali ;  weak-willed. 


Malahack :  to  cut  up  hastily  or  awk> 
wardly.  Moonalade:  a  beaunfnl  word: 
for  tlie  track  of  moonlisht  on  the  water. 
Of -ax:  an  unmanageaole,  cross-grained 
fellow.  Old  DHver,  Old  Spli^oot  /  the 
Devil.  Onhilch:  to  pull  tri^r  (cf.  Span- 
ish ciurjKimr).  Pem^ar;  conceited.  Role: 
sound  of  surf  before  a  storm.  Rot-gnt : 
cheap  whiskey ;  the  word  occurs  in  Hey- 
wood's  "  English  Traveller  "  and  Addisoif  s 
"  Drummer,^'  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink. 
Seem :  it  is  habitual  with  the  New-Eng- 
lander  to  put  this  verb  to  strange  uses,  as, 
"  I  can't  seem  to  be  suited,"  "I  could  n't 
seem  to  know  him."  SidehiU,  for  hill- 
side. Stale-house :  this  seems  an  Ameri- 
canism, whether  invented  or  derived  from 
the  Dutch  Sladhuys,  1  know  not  Strike 
and  string :  from  the  game  of  ninepins ; 
to  make  a  strike  is  to  knock  down  all  the 
pins  with  one  ball,  hence  it  has  come  to 
moan  fortunate,  successfuL  Swaw^Mrs: 
men  who  break  out  roads  for  lumberers. 
Tormenled:  euphemism  for  damned,  as, 
"  not  a  tormented  cent"  Vi,^nia  fence, 
to  viake  a:  to  walk  like  a  drunken  man. 

It  is  always  worth  while  to  note  down 
the  erratic  words  or  phrases  which  one 
meets  with  in  any  dialect  They  may 
throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  other  words, 
on  the  relationship  of  langua^  or  even  on 
history  itself.  In  so  composite  a  language 
as  ours  tliey  often  supply  a  different  form 
to  express  a  different  shade  of  meaninz, 
as  in  viol  and  Jiddle,  thrid  and  threaa, 
smother  and  smoulder,  where  the  I  has  crept 
in  by  a  false  analogy  witli  woidd.  We 
have  given  back  to  Englaml  the  excel- 
lent adjective  lengthy,  formed  honesU v  like 
earthy,  droulhy,  and  others,  thus  enablii^ 
their  journalists  to  characterize  our  Presi- 
dent's messages  by  a  word  civilly  compro- 
mising between  long  and  tedious,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two  countries 
by  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism.  Let  me  |ive  two  curious 
examples  of  the  antiseptic  property  of 
dialects  at  which  I  have  already  glanced. 
Dante  has  dindi  as  a  childish  or  low  word 
for  danari  (money),  and  in  Shropshire 
small  Roman  coins  are  still  dug  up  which 
the  peasants  call  dinders.  This  can  hard- 
ly be  a  chance  coincidence,  but  seems 
rather  to  carry  the  word  oack  to  the 
Roman  soldiery.  So  our  farmers  say 
thuk,  chuk,  to  their  pigs^  and  ciacco  is 
one  of  the  Italian  words  for  hog.  When 
a  coimtryman  tells  us  that  he  **  fell  all  oj 
a  heap,'^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
unconsciously  points  to  an  affinity  be- 
tween our  word  tumble,  and  the  Latin 
tumvlus,  that  is  older  than  most  others. 
I  believe  thi^  words,  or  even  the  mere 
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intoiuitioii  of  tlieiii,  hare  an  Mtonishing 
▼itality  and  power  of  propagatloii  by  the 
root,  like  the  gardener^s  pest,  quitch- 
graat,*  while  the  application  or  oombina- 
non  of  them  may  be  new.  It  is  in  these 
last  thai  my  oonntrymen  seem  to  me  full 
of  hnmor,  invention,  quickness  of  wit,  and 
that  sense  of  subtle  analogy  which  needs 
only  refining  to  become  fancy  and  imagi- 
naUon.  Piosaic  as  American  life  seems 
in  many  of  its  aspects  toa  European,  bleak  . 
and  bare  as  It  is  on  the  side  of  traditfou, 
and  ntteiiy  orphaned  of  the  solamn  inspira- 
tion of  antiquity,  I  cannot  help  thinlcing 
that  the  ordinary  talk  of  unlettered  men 
among  us  is  fuller  of  metaphor  and  of 
phrases  that  suggest  lively  images  than 
that  of  any  other  people  I  have  seen. 
Very  many  such  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
BarUeU*s  book,  though  his  short  list  of 
proverbs  at  the  end  seem  to  me,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  as  un-American  as  pos- 
sible. Most  of  them  have  no  character  at 
all  but  coarseness,  and  are  quite  too  long- 
skirted  for  working  proverbs,  in  which 
language  always  "  takes  off  its  coat  to  it." 
as  a  Yankee  would  say.  There  are  plenty 
that  have  a  more  native  and  puckery 
flavor,  seedlings  from  the  old  stock  often, 
and  yet  new  varieties.  One  hears  such 
not  seldom  among  us  Eaatemers,  and  the 
West  would  yieW  many  more.  '*Mean 
enouffh  to  steal  aooms  from  a  blind  hog  *' ; 
"  Ooki  as  the  north  side  of  a  Jenooary 
gravestone  by  starlight" ;  "  Hungry  as  a 
graven  imacm" ;  *' Poplar  as  a  hen  with 
one  chicken^ >  "A  hetf s  time ain*t much" ; 
"  Quicker  'n  greased  lisfhtnin* "  ;  "  Ther  »s 
sech  a  thing  ex  bein'  tu**  (our  Yankee  par- 
aphrase of  |M|8^  ay«v) ;  hence  the  phrase 
iooM  round,  meaning  a  supererogatory 
activity  like  that  of  flies ;  "  Stingy  enough 
to  skim  hU  milk  at  both  sends";  '<Hotas 
the  Devirs  kitchen  " ;  <'  Handy  as  a  pocket 
in  a  shirt" :  "  He 's  a  whole  team  and  the 
dog  under  the  wagon"  ;  *'  All  deacons  are 
good,  but  there's  odds  in  deacons"  (to  dea- 
con berries  is  to  put  the  laigest  atop) ;  "  So 
thievish  they  hev  to  take  in  their  stone 
walls  nighU^' ;  f  may  serve  as  specimens. 
"I  take  my  tea  bar/oot/*  said  a  back- 
woodsman  when  asked  if  he  would  have 
cream  and  sugar.  (I  find  bar/oott  by  the 
way,  in  the  Coventry  Playsi)  A  man 
speaking  to  me  once  of  a  very  rocky 
clearing  said,  "Stone  *8  got  a  pretty  heavy 
mortga^  on  that  land,^'  and  I  overiieard 

*  Which,  whether  in  that  form,  or  under  its 
susses  wUehrgnMt  and  ooocA-grass,  points  us 
bsek  to  iU  orUdnal  Saxon  ttuidc 

t  And,  by  the  way,  the  Yankee  never  save 
"  0'  nights.'^  but  uses  the  okier  adverbial  form, 
snatogous  to  the  Oermsn  naehit. 


a  guide  in  the  woods  say  to  his  corojpan* 
ions  who  were  urging  him  to  sing,  "  WaL 
1  did  sing  once,  but  toons  gut  invented,  an 
thet  spilt  my  trade."  Whoever  has  driven 
over  a  stream  by  a  bridge  made  of  slabi 
will  feel  the  pidlnresque  force  of  the  epi- 
thet tioihbridged  applied  to  a  fellow  of 
shaky  character.  Almost  every  county 
has  some  good  die-sinker  in  phrase,  whose 
mintage  pssses  into  the;currencv  of  the 
whole  neighboihood.  Suc^  a  one  described 
the  county  jail  (the  one  stone  building 
where  idl  the  dwelllnn  are  of  wood)  as 
**  the  house  whose  nnderpinnln'  come  up 
to  the  eaves,"  and  called  hell  "  the  place 
where  they  didn't  rake  up  their  fires 
nights."  I  once  asked  a  stage-driver  if 
the  other  side  of  a  hill  were  as  steep  as 
the  one  we  were  climbing  :  **  Steep  ?  chain 
lightnin'  could  n*  go  down  it  'thout  puttin' 
the  shoe  on ! "  And  this  brinss  me  back 
to  the  exaggeration  of  which  1  spoke  be- 
fore. To  me  there  is  something  very  tak- 
ing in  the  nesro  "so  black  that  charcoal 
made  a  chalk-mark  on  him."  and  the 
wooden  ahingle  "  painted  so  like  marble 
that  it  sank  in  water,"  as  If  its  very  con- 
sciousness or  its  vanity  had  been  over- 
rirsuaded  by  the  cunning  of  the  painter, 
heard  a  man,  in  order  to  give  a  notion 
of  some  very  cold  weather  say  to  another 
that  a  certain  Joe.  who  had  been  taking 
mercury,  found  a  lump  of  quicksilver  in 
each  boot,  when  he  went  home  to  dinner. 
This  power  of  rapidly  dramatizing  a  dr; 
fact  into  flesh  and  blood  and  the  vivid 
conception  of  Joe  as  a  human  themiom* 
eter  strike  me  as  showing  a  poetic  sense 
that  may  be  refined  into  faculty.  At 
any  rate  there  is  humor  here,  and  noi 
mere  quickness  of  wit.  —  the  deeper  and 
not  the  shallower  quality.  The  iendencjf 
of  humor  is  always  towards  overplus  of 
expression,  while  the  very  essence  of  wit 


is  its  logical  precision.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  denied  that  our  people  had  any 
humor,  deceived,  perhaps,  by  their  gravity 
of  manner.  But  this  yery  seriousness  u 
often  the  outward  sisn  of  that  humorous 
ouality  of  the  mind  which  delights  in 
finding  an  element  of  identity  in  things 
seemingly  the  most  incongruous,  and  then 
asain  in  forcing  an  incongruity  upon  things 
identical  Perhaps  Captain  HaU  had  no 
humor  himself,  and  if  so  he  would  never 
find  it  Pid  he  always  feel  the  point  of 
what  was  said  to  himself?  I  doubt  it, 
because  I  happen  to  know  a  chance  he 
once  had  given  him  in  vain.  The  Captain 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  yeranda  of 
a  country  tavern  in  Massachusetts  while 
the  coach  changed  horses.  A  thunder- 
storm was  going  on,  and,  with  that  pleas- 
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ant  European  air  of  indirect  self-oompti- 
nient  in  condescendinff  to  be  snrprised  bv 
American  merit,  yrhicn  -we  find  so  concili- 
ating, he  said  to  a  countryman  lounging 
against  the  door,  "Pretbr  hearj  thunder 
you  have  here."  The  other,  who  had  di- 
vined at  a  glance  his  feeling  of  generous 
concession  to  a  new  country,  drawled 
gravely,  "Waal,  we  d/t,  considerin'  the 
number  of  inhabitants."  Tliis,  the  more 
I  analyze  it,  the  more  humorous  does  it 
seem.  The  same  man  was  capable  of  wit 
also,  when  he  would.  He  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  was  once  employed  to  mak<» 
some  commandment-tables  for  the  parish 
meeting-house.  The  parson,  a  very  old 
man,  annoyed  him  by  looking  into  his 
workshop  every  morning,  and  cautioning 
him  to  be  very  sure  to  pick  out  ''clear 
mahogany  without  any  knots  in  it"  At 
last,  wearied  out,  he  retorted  one  day : 
"  Wal,  Dr.  B.,  T  guess  ef  1  was  to  leave 
the  noU  out  o'  some  o'  the  c'raan'mvnts, 
't  'ould  soot  you  full  ez  wal ! " 

If  I  had  taken  the  pains  to  write  down 
the  proverbial  or  pithy  phrases  I  have 
heara,  or  if  I  had  sooner  thought  of  noting 
the  Yankeeisms  I  nmt  with  in  my  reading, 
I  might  have  been  able  to  do  more  justice 
to  my  theme.  But  I  have  done  all  I 
wished  in  respect  to  pronunciation,  if  I 
have  proved  that  where  we  are  vulgar,  we 
have  the  countenance  of  very  good  com- 
pany. For,  as  to  the  jus  et  ncrma  loquen- 
di,  1  agree  with  Horace  and  those  who 
have  paraphrased  or  commented  him,  from 
Boileau  to  Gray.  I  think  that  a  good  rule 
for  style  is  Gafiani's  definition  of  sublime 
oratory,  —  "  I'art  de  tout  dire  sans  Hn 
mis  k  la  Bastille  dans  un  pays  oil  il  est 
dtfendu  de  rien  dire."  1  profess  myself 
a  fanatical  purist,  but  with  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  speech -ffildere  who  affect 
pnnsm  without  any  thorough,  or  even 
pedagogic,  knowledge  of  the  engendure, 
growth,  and  afBnities  of  the  noble  lan- 
guage about  whose  misalliances  they  pro- 
fess (like  Dean  Alford)  to  be  so  solicitous. 
If  they  had  their  way  — !  "  Doch  es  sey," 
save  Lessing,  "  dass  iene  gothische  Hof- 
licnkeit  eine  unentbenrliche  Tugend  des 
heutigen  Umganges  ist.  Soil  sie  darum 
unsere  Schriften  eben  so  schaal  und  falsch 
machen  als unsem  Uropng? "  And  Dray- 
ton was  not  far  wrong  m  amrming  that 

"T  is  possible  to  climb. 
To  kindle,  or  to  slake. 
Although  in  Skclton's  rhyme." 

Cumberland  in  his  Memoirs  tells  us  that 
when,  in  the  midst  of  Admiral  Rodney's 
great  sea-fight,  Sir  Charles  Douglas  said 


;  to  bfan,  '*  Behol(t,  Sir  George,  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  contending  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus ! "  the  Admiral  answered,  pee- 
vishly, "  Damn  the  Greeks  and  damn  the 
Trojans !  I  have  other  things  to  think  of." 
After  the  battle  was  won,  Rodney  thus 
to  Sir  Charles,  "  Now,  my  dear  fnend,  I 
am   at   the  service   of  your  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  and  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  von  please  1 "    I  had 
some  such  feeling  of  the  impertinence  of 
our  pseudo-classtcalitv  when  I  chose  our 
homely  dialect  to  work  in.    Should  we  be 
nothing,  because  somebody  had  contrived 
to  be  something  (and  that  perhaps  in  a 
'  provincial  dialect)  ages  ago  ?  and  to  be 
!  nothing  by  our  very  attempt  to  be  that 
'  sometlnng,  which  they  had  already  been, 
and  which  therefore  nobody  could  be  again 
without  being  a  bore  t    Is  there  no  way 
left,  then,  I  tliought,  of  being  natural,  of 
being  na\f,  whtcn  means  nothing  more 
than  native,  of  belonging  to  the  age  and 
country  in   which  you  are  bom?     The 
Yankee,  at  least,  is  a  new  phenomenon ; 
let  us  try  to  be  tnoL    It  is  perhaps  a  pis 
aller,  but  it  not  Ho  Thoroufff^an  written 
up   everywhere   elseT      In   the   literary 
world,  thin^  seemed  to  me  very  much  as 
they  were  m  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century.    Pope,  skimming  the  cream  of 
good  sense  ana  expression  wherever  he 
could   find   it,    had  made,    not  exactly 
poetry,  but  an  honest,  salable  butter  of 
worldly  wisdom  which  pleasantly  lubri- 
cated some  of  the  drier  morsels  of  life's 
daily  bread,  and,  seeing  this,  scores  of 
harmlessly  insane  people  went  on  for  the 
next  fifty  years  coaung  hit  buttermilk 
w  ith  the  regular  up  and  down  of  the  pen- 
tameter chum.    And  in  our  day  do  we 
not   scent   everywhere,  and  even   carry 
away  in  our  clothes  against  our  wilL  that 
faint  perfume  of  musk  which  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  left  behind  him,   or  worse,  of 
H^ne^n  patchouli  t  And  might  it  not  be 
possible  to  escape  them  by  tumins  into 
one  of  our  narrow  New  England  lanee, 
shut  in  though  it  were  by  bleak  stone 
wiJls  on  either  hand^  and  where  no  better 
flowers  were  to  be  gathered  than  golden- 
rod  and  hardback  t 

Beside  the  advantage  of  getting  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  our  dialect  ofTerea  others 
hardly  inferior.  As  I  was  about  to  make 
an  endeavor  to  state  them,  I  remembered 
something  that  the  dear-sighted  Goethe 
had  said  about  Hebel's  AUemannischs 
OedichUj  which,  making  proper  deduction 
for  special  reference  to  the  book  under 
review,  expresses  what  I  would  have  said 
far  better  than  I  oould  hope  to  do :  **  Allen 
diescn  tnnem  guten  Eigenschafteu  kommt 
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die  behagliche  naive  Sprtche  sehr  zn  8tat> 
ten.  Man  findet  mehrore  siiinlich  beden- 
tende  nnd  wohlklingende  Worte ....  von 
einem,  nrei  BuchsUben,  Abbreviationen, 
Gootraefcionen,  viele  knne,  leichte  Sylben, 
neue  Reime,  welches,  mehr  als  man  glaubt, 
ein  Vortheil  flir  den  Dichter  ist  Diese 
Elemente  weiden  durch  gllickliche  Con- 
ttroctionen  nnd  lebhalte  Formen  zn  einem 
Styl  znsammengedrtogt  der  zn  diesem 
Zwecke  vor  nnaerer  Bttchenprache  grotse 
VoTziige  hat"  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
to  impiv  that  /  have  come  near  achieviiig 
any  such  sncoess  as  the  great  critic  here  in- 
dicates, bnt  I  think  the  success  is  there^  and 
to  be  plucked  by  some  more  fortunate  baud. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
approval  of  many  whose  opinions  I  valuod. 
with  a  feeling  too  tender  and  grateful  to 
bo  mixed  with  any  vanity^  I  mention  as 
one  of  these  the  late  A.  H.  Clough,  who 
more  than  any  one  of  those  I  have  known 
(no  longer  living),  except  Hawthorne,  im- 
pressed me  wiui  the  constant  presence 
of  that  indefinable  thing  we  call  genius. 
He  often  suggested  that  I  should  try  my 
hand  at  some  Yankee  Pa-storsls,  which 
would  admit  of  more  sentiment  and  a 
higher  tone  without  foregoiuff  the  advan- 
tage offered  by  the  dialect.  I  have  never 
completed  anything  of  the  kind,  but,  in 
this  Second  Series,  both  my  remembrance 
of  his  counsel  and  the  deeper  feeling 
called  up  by  the  great  interests  at  stake, 
led  me  to  venture  some  passages  nearer 
to  what  is  called  poetical  than  could  have 
been  admitted  without  incongruity  into 
the  former  series.  The  time  seemed  call' 
ing  to  me,  with  the  old  poet»  — 

**  Leaver  then,  yoor  wonted  piattle 
The  oaten  leed  fbrteir : 
For  I  hear  a  sound  of  battle. 
And  trumpets  rend  the  air  I " 

The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  made  at 
anvthing  uke  a  pastoral  (if  that  may  be 
called  an  attempt  which  was  the  result 
almost  of  pure  aoddent)  was  in  "The 
Courtin*."  While  the  introduction  to  the 
First  Series  was  going  through  the  press. 
I  received  word  fh>m  the  printer  that 
there  was  a  blank  page  left  which  must  be 
filled.  I  sat  down  at  once  and  improvised 
another  fictitious  *' notice  of  the  press,** 
in  which,  because  verse  would  till-  up 
space  more  cheaply  than  prose,  I  inserted 
an  extract  fh>m  a  supposed  ballad  of  Mr. 
Bi|^ow.  I  kept  no  copy  of  it,  and  the 
printer,  as  directed,  cut  it  off  when  the 
gap  was  filled.  Presently  I  began  to  re- 
ceive letten  asking  for  the  rest  of  it. 
soniiMimes  f<»-  the  balance  of  it.    I  had 


non^  but  to  answer  such  demands,  I 
patdhed  a  conclusion  upon  it  in  a  later 
edition.  Those  who  had  only  the  first 
continued  to  importune  me.  Afterward, 
beiuR  asked  to  write  it  out  as  an  auto- 
graph for  the  Baltimore  Sanitary  Oommis- 
siou  Fair,  1  added  other  verses,  into  some 
of  which  1  infused  a  little  more  sentiment 
in  a  homely  way,  and  after  a  fashion  com- 
pleted it  by  sketching  in  the  characten 
and  making  a  connected  story.  Most 
likely  J  have  spoiled  it,  but  I  shaU  put  it 
at  the  end  of  tnis  Introduction,  to  answer 
once  for  all  those  kindly  importnnings. 

As  I  have  seen  extracts  from  what  pur- 
ported to  be  writiujgs  of  Mr.  Biglow, 
whidi  were  not  genuine,  I  may  properly 
take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  two 
volumes  now  published  contain  every  line 
I  ever  printed  under  that  pseudonyme, 
and  that  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  ns- 
member,  written  an  anonymous  article 
(elsewhere  than  in  the  Horth  American 
Review  and  tlie  A  tlcaUic  Monthly,  during 
my  editorship  of  it)  except  a  review  of 
Mrs.  Stowe*s  "Minister's  Wooine,**  and, 
some  twenty  yean  ago,  a  sketcu  of  the 
antislavery  movement  in  America  for  an 
English  journal 

A  word  more  on  pronunciation.  I  have 
endeavored  to  express  this  so  far  as  I 
could  by  the  types,  taking  such  pains  as, 
I  fear,  may  sometimes  make  the  reading 
harder  than  need  be.  At  the  same  time, 
by  studying  uniformity  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  minute  exact- 
ness. The  empha5tis  often  modifies  tiie 
habitual  sound.  For  example,  for  is  com- 
monly fer  (a  shorter  sonnd  than  fitr  for 
/or),  but  when  emphatic  it  alwavs  be- 
comes/or, as  "vraifor/  "  So  too  is  pro- 
nounced like  to  (as  it  was  anciently  spelt), 
and  to  like  ta  (the  sound  as  in  the  ton  of 
touch),  but  too,  when  emphatic,  changes 
into  tuCf  and  to,  sometimes,  in  similar 
cases,  into  toe,  as,  **  1  did  n'  hardly  know 
wut  toe  dul"  Where  vowels  come  to- 
gether, or  one  precedes  another  following 
an  aspirate,  the  two  melt  together,  as  was 
common  vrith  the  older  poets  who  formed 
their  veraification  on  French  or  Italian 
models.  Drayton  is  thorouffhly  Yankee 
when  he  says  "  I  'xpedL**  ond  Pope  when 
he  says  "  t'  inspire. "  With  becomes  some- 
times *ith,  *iUh,  or  *th,  or  even  disappean 
wholly  where  it  oomes  before  the,  as,  "  I 
went  along  th'  Square"  (along  with  the 
Squire),  the  are  sound  being  an  archaism 
which  I  have  noticed  also  in  choir,  like 
the  old  Scottish  quhair.*    (Herrick  has, 

*  Oreent,  in  his  QuipJbraH  Upstart  CmrH^ 
Mtys,  **  to  iqumrt  it  up  and  dotmc  Ihe  strceteQ 
before  hii  miittreMe." 
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"  Of  flowers  ne*er  sucked  by  th*  theering 
bee.")  Without  htcomw€UhoutMnd*thouL 
A/lenoardi  always  retains  its  locatiTe  «, 
and  is  prononnced  always  okUrvnurdif , 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  oddity  has  some  support  in  the 
erratic  Unnardtf  instead  of  toioardsy  which 
we  find  in  the  poets  and  sometimes  hear. 
The  sound  given  to  the  first  syllable  of 
t<i^ward*f  I  may  remarki  sustains  the  Yan- 
kee lengthening  of  the  o  in  to.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  ahterwurds  has 
the  accent  on  tlie  first  syllable ;  at  the 
end  of  one,  on  the  last ;  as,  "  ah'terwurds' 
he  tor  me/'  ''he  tol'  me  ahierwunW.* 
The  Yankee  nevev  makes  a  mistake  in 
hhi  aspirates.  U  changes  in  many  words 
to  e,  always  in  $ttch.  (n^ush.  tush^  hush, 
rush,  Hush,  seldom  in  muck,  oftener  in 
trust  and  crust,  never  in  mush,  gust,  bust, 
tumble,  or  (?)  Jtush,  in  the  latter  case 
probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  Jlesh,  I 
nave  heard  Jlush  with  the  t  sound,  how- 
ever. For  the  same  reason,  I  suspect, 
never  in  gv^  (at  least,  I  never  heara  it), 
because  we  have  already  one  gesh  for  gash, 
A  and  t  short  frequently  beoome  e  snort 
U  always  becomes  o  in  the  prefix  un  (ex- 
cept unto),  and  o  in  return  changes  tou 
shoit  in  uv  for  of,  and  in  some  woi'ds  be- 
ginning with  om,  T  and  d.  b  and  p,  v  and 
w,  remain  intact  So  much  occurs  to  me 
in  addition  to  what  I  said  on  this  head  in 
the  preface  to  the  former  volume. 

Oi  course  in  what  I  have  said  I  wish  to 
be  understood  aa  keeping  in  mind  the  dif- 
ference between  provincialisms  properly 
so  called  and  dang.  Slang  is  always  vul- 
gar, because  it  is  not  a  natural  but  an 
affected  way  of  talking,  and  all  mere 
tricks  of  speech  or  writing  are  offensive. 
1  do  not  tnink  tliat  Mr.  Biglow  can  be 
fairly  chai^ged  with  vulgarity,  and  I  should 
have  entirely  failed  in  my  design,  il  I  had 
not  made  it  appear  that  high  and  even 
refined  sentiment  may  coexist  with  the 
shrewder  and  more  comic  elements  of  the 
Yankee  character.  I  believe  that  what  is 
essentially  vulgar  and  mean-spirited  in 
politics  seldom  has  its  source  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  much  rather  among 
those  who  are  made  timid  by  their  wealtfi 
or  selfish  by  tlieir  love  of  power.  A 
democracy  can  afford  much  better  than 
an  aristocracy  to  follow  out  its  convic- 
tions, and  is  perhaps  better  qualified  to 
bnil'i  those  convictions  on  plain  princi- 
ples of  right  and  wrong,  rather  than  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  expediency.  I  had 
always  thought  "  Sara  Slick "  a  libel  on 
the  Yankee  character,  and  a  complete 
falsification  of  Yankee  modes  of  speech, 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  tine 


In  both  respects  so  far  aa  the  British  pro?* 
inoes  are  ooocemed.  To  me  the  dialect 
was  native,  was  spoken  all  about  me  when 
a  boy,  at  a  time  when  an  Irish  day-laborar 
was  as  rare  as  an  American  one  now. 
Since  thai  I  have  made  a  study  of  it  so 
far  as  opportunity  allowed.  But  when  I 
write  in  it,  it  is  as  in  a  mother  tongoe, 
and  I  am  carried  back  far  beyond  any 
studies  of  it  to  long-ago  noonings  in  my 
father's  hay-fields,  and  to  the  talk  of  Sam 
and  Job  over  their  jug  of  bUiekstrop  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ash-tree  which  still 
dapples  the  grass  whence  they  have  been 
gone  so  long. 

But  life  is  short  and  prefaces  should  be. 
And  so,  my  good  friends,  to  whom  this 
introductory  epistle  is  addressed,  farewelL 
Though  some  of  you  have  remonstrated 
with  me,  I  shall  never  write  any  more 
"Biglow  Papere,**  however  gruit  the 
temptation^  ~  great  especially  at  the  prea- 
ent  time>  —  unless  it  be  to  complete  the 
original  plan  of  this  Series  by  bringing  out 
Mr.  Sawin  as  an  ''original  Union  man.** 
The  very  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
received  is  a  hindrance  to  me,  by  forcing 
on  me  a  self-consciousness  from  which  I 
was  entirely  free  when  I  wrote  the  Pint 
Series.  Moreover,  I  am  no  longer  the 
same  careless  youth,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  live  to  myself,  my  books,  and  my 
friends,  that  I  was  then.  I  alwa\*s  hated 
politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  grow  fonder  of 
them,  now  that  I  have  learned  how  rare  it 
is  to  find  a  man  who  can  keep  principle 
clear  from  purty  and  personal  prejudice, 
or  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  another's 
doing  so.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  in  some  sort 
claim  to  be  an  emeritus,  and  I  am  sure 
that  political  satire  will  have  full  justice 
done  it  by  that  genuine  and  delightful 
humorist,  the  Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Naaby. 
I  regret  that  I  killed  off  Mr.  WUbur  so 
soon,  for  he  would  have  enabled  me  to 
bring  into  this  preface  a  number  of  learned 
quotations,  which  must  now  go  a-begging, 
and  also  enabled  me  to  dispersonalize  my- 
self into  a  vicarious  egotism.  He  would 
have  helped  me  likewiAe  in  clearing  myseU 
from  a  chaige  which  I  shall  briefly  touch 
on,  because  my  friend  Mr.  Hughes  has 
found  it  needful  to  defend  me  in  his  pref- 
ace to  one  'of  the  English  editions  of  the 
"Biglow  Papers."  I  thank  Mr.  Hughes 
heartily  for  his  friendly  care  of  my  good 
name,  and  were  his  Preface  accessible  to 
my  readers  here  (as  I  am  glad  it  is  not 
for  its  partiality  makes  me  blush),  I 
should  leave  the  matter  where  he  left  it 
The  charge  is  of  profanity,  brought  in  by 
persons  who  proclaimed  African  slaver^ 
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of  Dhrine  inttltutkm..  and  b  \mm»A  (so  far 
aa  I  have  heard)  on  two  pasaagea  in  the 
UratSeriea-N 


and. 


"An'yonVftgotto 
Efyouwuitto 


airly, 
Ood," 


'  Ood  11  aesd  tbe  hm  to  TOO," 

and  on  aome  Bciiptaral  Uluatrationa  ha 
Mr.  Sawin. 

Now,  in  the  lint  place,  I  waa  writins 
under  an  aaaomed  character,  and  mnat  talk 
aa  the  peraon  wonld  whoae  mouthpiece  I 
made  myself.  WUl  any  one  familiar  with 
the  New  England  countryman  venture  to 
tell  me  that  ne  does  not  apeak  of  aacred 
thinga  familiarlvt  that  Biblical  allusions 
(allnaiona,  tliat  la,  to  the  single  book  witli 
whoee  lansuagiL  from  his  church-going 
habits,  he  Is  intunate)  are  not  firequent  on 
hia  lipa  ?  If  so,  he  cannot  have  pursued 
his  studiea  of  the  character  on  ao  many 
long-ago  muster-flelda  and  at  ao  manv  cat- 
tle-ahows  as  I.  But  I  scorn  any  such  line 
of  defence,  and  will  confeas  at  once  that 
one  of  the  thinga  I  am  proud  of  in  my 
countrymen  is  (lam  not  speakinff  now  of 
such  persons  as  I  have  assumed  Mr.  Sawin 
to  be)  that  they  do  not  put  their  Maker 
away  far  fh>m  them,  or  interpret  the  fear  of 
God  into  being  afraid  of  Him.  The  Tal- 
mudists  had  conceived  a  deep  truth  when 
they  aaid,  that  "all  things  were  in  the 
power  of  Ood,  save  the  fear  of  Qod  "  ;  and 
when  neople  stand  in  great  dread  of  an 
invisible  power,  I  suspect  they  mistake 

?uite  another  personake  for  the  Deity, 
miffht  Justify  myself  for  the  passages 
critiased  by  many  parallel  ones  fVom 
Scripture,  but  I  need  not  The  Reverend 
Homer  WUbur*s  note-books  supply  me 
with  three  apposite  Quotations,  llie  first 
is  from  a  Father  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  aecond  fh>m  a  Father  of  the  Anelican, 
and  the  third  from  a  Father  of  Modem 
Engliah  poetry.  Tlie  Puritan  divines 
would  furnish  me  with  many  more  such. 
St  Bernard  says,  Sapient  nummularitts  est 
Dtus:  nmrnmum  Mctmn  non  redpiet ;  **A 
cunning  money-changer  is  Ood :  he  will 
take  in  no  base  coin.**  Latimer  says, 
"You  shall  perceive  that  Ood,  by  this 
example,  shaketh  us  by  the  noses  and 
taketn  us  by  the  ears."  Familiar  enouffh, 
both  of  them,  one  would  say  1  But  I 
should  think  Mr.  Biglow  had  verily  stolen 
the  last  of  the  two  maligned  passages  fh)m 
Dryden's  "  Don  Sebasuan,*'  where  I  find 

''And  beg  of  Heaven  to  duuge  the  bill  on 

And  there  I  leave  the  matter,  being  will- 
ing to  believe  that  the  Saint,  the  Martyr^ 


and  even  the  Poet,  were  as  careftd  of 
Ood*s  honor  as  my  critics  are  ever  likely 
tobe. 

J.  R  L. 


THB  OOUBTDT. 

Qod  makes  tech  nights,  all  white  an* 
atill 

Fur 's  yon  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonahine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  liill» 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thra'  the  winder, 

An'  there  aot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  aide 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in— 

There  wam't  no  stoves  (tell   comfort 
died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  pnddin*. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparicles  out 
Towarda  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

^n'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hon^^ 

An*  in  amongst  'era  rusted 
The    ole   qneen's-ann    thet    gran'ther 
Young 

Fetched  back  fhxn  Concord  busted. 

The  rery  room,  cos  she  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  es  rosy  a^n 
£s  the  applea  she  was  peelin'. 

7  was  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogroee  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  i. 
Clear  grit  an'  human  natar'; 

None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  stra^^hter. 

He  'd  spariced  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv 
'em, 
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Fast  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells- 
All  is,  he  could  n't  love  'em. 

But  lon^  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  ran 
All  cnnkly  like  curled  maple, 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 
£z  a  south  slope  in  Ap'iL 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Es  hisn  in  the  choir ; 
My !  when  he  made  Ole  Hundenl  ling, 

She  kwnoed  the  Lord  was  uighcr. 

An'  she  'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  Uuru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  aome! 

She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul. 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  onoe  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  aekle. 
His  heart  kep*  goin'  pi^-pat. 

But  hern  went  pity  2Jekle. 

An*  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
£z  though  she  wished  him  furder. 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 


*•  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s*po«  ?•* 
"  Wal  ....  no  ....  I  come  .li 
signin'  "  — 
<'To  see  my  Ma?     She  's   sprinklin 
clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin*." 

To  say  why  sals  acts  so  or  so, 
Or  don'i  Wd  be  presumin* ; 

Mebby  to  mean  ye*  an'  say  im 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust. 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t*  other, 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n't  ha*  told  ye  nuther. 

Saysh^  "I 'd  better  call  agin"; 

Says  sh^  "  Tliink  likely.  Mister"  : 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An'  ...  .  Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  sUps, 

Huldy  sot  p|ale  ex  ashes. 
All  kin'  o*  smily  roun*  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes*  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  nature  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressin'. 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood. 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
Au'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  uex'  Sunday. 
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BIBDOFREDUM  8AWIN,  BBQ.,  TO 
MR.  HOBBA  BIGLOW. 

LRm  FBOM  TBI  BXTtSMSD  HOMBB  WIL- 
BUB,  M.  A.,  BHOLOSniO  TBI  EFIBTLB 
▲VOBBBAU). 

Jaalax,  16th  Not.,  1861. 
•  •  •  •  • 
It  is  not  from  any  idle  wish  to  obtrude 
my  btimblA  peraon  with  undue  prominence 
upon  the  poblick  view  that  I  retume  my 
pen  eipoo  the  present  occMion.  Jwmores 
ad  kAoru,  But  baring  been  a  main  in- 
■tmment  in  reecoinff  the  talent  of  my  yonng 
parishioner  from  bemgbnried  in  thegronncT 
by  luring  it  snoh  warrant  with  the  world 
as  conld  be  derived  from  a  name  already 
widely  known  by  sereral  printed  discourses 
(all  of  which  I  may  be  permitted  without 
Immodestnr  to  state  have  been  deemed 
worthy  ofpreeenration  in  the  Libranr  of 
HaiTurd  College  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Sibley),  it  seemed  becoming  that  I 
should  not  only  testify  to  the  genuineness 
f^  the  following  production,  but  call  atten- 
tion to  i^  the  more  as  Mr.  Biglow  had  so 
long  been  silent  as  to  be  in  dancer  of  abso- 
lute obliTion.  I  insinuate  no  claim  to  any 
share  in  the  authorship  {tixea  noiira  voco) 
of  the  works  already  published  by  Mr. 
Biglow,  but  merely  take  to  myself  the 
credit  of  having  fulfilled  toward  them  the 
office  of  taster  (expeHo  ende).  who,  having 
0rst  tried,  could  afterward  oear  witness 
jendmaem  it  was  aptly  named  by  the  Ger- 
mans), an  office  always  arduous,  and  some- 
timee  even  dangerous,  as  in  the  case  of  thoee 
devoted  persons  who  venture  their  lives  in 
the  deglutition  of  patent  medicines  (dolus 
laUt  in  ffetierdUbuB,  there  is  deceit  in  the 
most  of  them)  uid  thereafter  are  wonder- 
Mly  preserved  lonff  enough  to  append  their 
sigiuttures  to  testimonials  in  the  diurnal 
and  hebdomadal  prints.  I  say  not  this  as 
covertly  g**"^*^g  at  the  authors  of  certain 


manuscripts  which  have  been  submitted  to 
my  literary  iudsment  (thon^di  an  epick  in 
twenty-four  nooks  on  Uie  "Taking  of  Jer- 
icho" mig^t,  save  for  the  prudent  fore- 
thougliT^  Mrs.  WUbnr  in  secreting  the 
same  Just  as  I  had  arrived  beneath  the  waDs 
and  was  beginninff  a  catalogue  of  the  various 
horns  and  their  blowers,  too  ambitiously 
emulous  in  longanimity  of  Homer's  list  of 
ships,  might,  I  say,  have  rendered  frnstxmte 
any  hope  I  could  entertain  vacare  MuaU 
for  the  small  remainder  of  my  days),  but 
only  the  further  to  secure  mvself  andnst 
any  imputation  of  unseemlv  forthputting. 
I  will  barely  subjoin,  in  this  connexion, 
that,  whereas  Job  was  left  to  desire,  in  the 
soreness  of  his  heart,  that  hb  adversary 
had  written  a  book,  as  perchance  misan- 
thropically  wishing  to  indite  a  review  there- 
of, yet  was  not  Satan  allowed  so  far  to  tempt 
him  as  to  send  Bildad,  Eliphaz.  and  Zophar 
each  with  an  unprintod  work  in  his  wallet 
to  be  submitted  to  his  censure.  But  of  this 
enoagh.  Were  I  in  need  of  other  excuse, 
I  might  add  that  I  write  by  the  express  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Biglow  himself,  whoee  entire 
winter  leisure  is  occupied,  as  he  assures  me, 
in  answering  demands  for  autographs,  a 
labor  exacting  enough  in  itself,  ana  egre- 
giously  so  to  him,  who,  beine  no  ready  pen- 
man, cannot  sign  so  much  as  nis  name  with- 
out strange  contortions  of  the  face  (his  nose, 
even,  bemff  essential  to  complete  suocess) 
and  painfmly  suppressed  Saint-Vitus-dance 
of  every  muscle  in  his  body.  This,  with 
his  having  been  put  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  by  our  excellent  Governor  (0.  si 
do  onmes  t)  immediately  on  hb  accession 
to  office,  keeps  him  continually  employed. 
Baud  ineamerUu  lomior,  bavins  for  many 
years  written  myself  J.  P.,  and  being  not 
seldom  applied  to  for  specimens  of  my  chi- 
rography,  a  request  to  which  I  have  some- 
times over  weakly  assented,  believing  as  I 
do  that  nothinff  written  of  set  purpose  can 

Sroperly  be  called  an  autograph,  but  only 
Aoee  unpremeditated  sallies  and  lively  run- 
nings which  betray  the  fireside  Man  instead 
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of  the  hantad  Kotorioty  doubling  on  his 
pturaert.  Bnt  it  is  time  that  I  shoold  be- 
think me  of  St  Aostin's  prmyer,  libera  tne  a 
mmpsOf  if  I  would  «nive  at  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Moreover,  I  had  yet  another  reason  for 
taking  np  the  pen  myself.  I  am  ini'omied 
that  the  AOanitc  Monthly  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  success  to  the  contributions 
and  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
vrhose  excellent  "  Annals  of  America  *'  oo- 
copy  an  honored  place  npon  my  shelves. 
The  journal  itself  1  have  never  seen ;  but  if 
this  be  so.  it  might  seem  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  brother-deigyman  ( though  ^Mir 
magi»  quctm  mmilis)  should  carry  a  greater 
weight.  I  suppose  that  you  nave  a  de- 
parunent  for  nlstorical  lucubrations,  and 
should  be  glad,  if  deemed  desirable^  to  for- 
ward for  publication  my  "Collections  for 
the  Antiquities  of  Jaalam,'*  and  my  (now 
happily  complete)  pedigree  of  the  Wilbur 
family  from  its  Am«e/  ort^o,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Araennes.  Withdrawn  from  the  active 
duties  of  my  profession  by  tlie  settlement 
of  a  colleague-pastor,  the  Reverend  Jedn- 
thun  Hitchcock,  formerly  of  Brutus  Four- 
Comers,  I  might  find  time  for  further  con- 
tributions to  general  literature  on  similar 
topicks.  I  liave  made  large  advances  to- 
wards a  completer  genealogy  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
bur's family,  the  Pilcozes,  not,  if  I  know  my- 
self^ from  anv  idle  vanity,  but  with  the  sole 
desire  of  renaering  myself  useful  in  my  day 
and  generation.  yuUa  dies  sine  lined.  1 
inclose  a  meteorological  register,  a  list  of 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  a 
few  memorabilia  of  longevity  In  Jaalam 
East  Parish  for  the  last  half-oentury. 
Though  spared  to  the  unusual  period  of 
more  than  eighty  years,  I  find  no  diminu- 
tion of  my  faculties  or  abatement  of  my 
natural  vigor,  except  a  scarcely  sensible 
decay  of  memory  and  a  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  younger  eyesight  or  spectacles  for 
the  finer  print  in  Cruden.  It  would  gratify 
me  to  moke  some  further  provision  for  de- 
clining years  from  the  emolameuts  of  my 
literary  labors.  I  had  intended  to  effect 
an  insurance  on  my  life,  but  was  deterred 
therefrom  by  a  circular  from  one  of  the  of- 
fioM,  in  which  the  sudden  death  of  so  laige 
a  proportion  of  the  insured  was  set  forth 
as  an  inducement,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
little  less  than  a  tempting  of  Providence. 
Ifeque  tn  sumund  inopid  levis  esse  senectus 
potest,  ne  sapienti  ^idem. 

Thus  far  concemmff  Mr.  Biglow ;  and  so 
much  seemed  needful  (brevis  esse  laboro) 
by  way  of  preliminary,  after  a  silence  of 
fourteen  years.  He  greatly  fears  lest  he 
may  in  tms  essay  have  fallen  below  him- 
self, well  knowing  that,  if  exercise  be  dan- 


gerous on  a  ftill  stomach,  no  less  so  is 
writing  on  a  fall  reputation*  Beset  as  he 
has  been  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  refrain, 
and  would  only  imprecate  patience  till  he 
shall  again  have  ''got  the  hang"  (as  he 
calls  it)  of  an  accomplishment  long  disosed. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin  was  received  some 
time  in  last  June,  and  others  have  followed 
yiidcik  will  in  due  season  be  submitted  to 
the  publick.  How  laivdy  his  statements 
are  to  be  depended  on,  1  more  than  merely 
dubitate.  He  was  always  distinffuished  for 
a  tendency  to  exaggeration,  —  it  mig^t  al- 
most be  qualified  by  a  stronger  tenn.  For- 
titer  meiUire,  aliquid  hterd,  seemed  to  be 
his  favourite  ruie  of  rhetorick.  That  he 
is  actually  where  he  says  he  is  the  post- 
mark would  seem  to  confirm ;  that  he  was 
received  with  the  publick  demonstrations 
he  describes  would  appear  consonant  with 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  at  thoae  re- 
gions ;  but  further  than  this  I  venture  not 
to  decide.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  a 
vein  of  humor  in  him  which  leads  him  to 
speak  by  contraries ;  but  since,  in  the  un- 
restrained intercourse  of  private  life,  I  have 
never  observed  in  him  any  striking  powers 
of  invention,  I  am  the  more  willii^  to  put 
a  certain  qualified  faith  in  the  incidents  and 
the  details  of  life  and  manners  which»glve 
to  his  narratives  some  portion  of  the  inter- 
est and  entertainment  which  characterises 
a  Century  Sermon. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  that  I  should 
say  something  to  justify  myself  with  the 
world  for  a  seeming  inconsistency  with  my 
wdl-knoAvn  principles  in  allowing  my 
youngest  son  to  raise  a  company  for  the 
war,  a  fact  known  to  all  through  the  me* 
dium  of  the  publick  prints.  I  did  reason 
with  the  young  man,  out  es^eUas  natieram 
furcA,  tamen  usque  reeurrit.  Havinff  my- 
self been  a  chaplain  in  1812, 1  could  the 
less  wonder  that  a  man  of  war  had  sprung 
from  my  loina  It  was.  indeed,  snevous 
to  send  my  Bexyamin,  the  diild  of  my  old 
age ;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of  Monao- 
sas,  I  with  my  own  hands  did  buckle  on 
his  annour,  trusting  in  the  great  Com- 
forter and  Commander  for  strength  aooord. 
ing  to  my  need.  For  truly  the  memoiy 
of  a  brave  son  dead  in  his  shroud  were 
a  sreater  staff  of  my  declining  years  that 
a  liviuff  coward  (if  those  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  who  carry  all  of  themselyes 
into  the  grave  with  them),  though  his 
days  might  be  long  in  the  land,  and  he 
should  get  much  goods.  It  is  not  till  our 
eartlien  vessels  are  broken  that  we  find 
and  truly  possess  the  treasure  that  was 
laid  up  in  them.  Migrani  im  ammam 
meam,  I  have  sought  refuge  in  my  own 
soul ;    iior  would    I  be  shameil  by  the 
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heathen  oomedUii  with  hit  Nenutm  iUud 
verlnafu  bene  vuU,  niti  bme/acu.  Daring 
our  dm  days.  I  read  constantly  in  the  in- 
spired book  of  Job,  which  I  beueve  to  con- 
tain more  food  to  maintain  the  fibre  of  the 
sool  for  right  living  and  hiffh  thinking 
than  all  pagan  literature  together,  though 
I  would  Dv  no  means  vilipend  the  study  of 
the  dassicks.  There  I  read  that  Job  said 
in  his  despair,  even  as  the  fool  salth  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God.— -The  tabernacles 
of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke 
Ood  are  secure."  (Job  xiL  0.)  But  I 
souc^t  farther  till  I  found  this  Scripture 
also,  which  I  would  have  those  perpend 
who  have  striven  to  turn  our  Israel  aside 
to  the  wor^p  of  strange  gods :  —  '*  If  I 
did  despite  the  cause  of  my  man-servant 
or  of  my  maid-servant  when  they  contended 
with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God 
riseth  upf  and  when  he  visiteth,  what 
shaU  I  answer  him?"  {Job  xxxL  IS,  14.) 
On  this  text  I  preached  a  discourse  on  the 
last  day  of  Easting  and  Humiliation  with 
general  acceptance,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  one  or  two  La^ceans  who  said 
that  I  should  have  waited  till  the  President 
announced  his  policy.  But  let  us  hope 
and  pray,  remembering  this  of  Saint  Greg- 
ory, VuU  Deus  Togari,  mM  eogi^  vuU  gvd- 
dam  imporUmitaU  vind. 

We  had  our  first  fiidl  of  snow  on  Friday 
last  Frosts  have  been  unusually  back- 
ward this  falL  A  singular  circumstance 
occurred  in  this  town  on  the  20th  October, 
in  the  family  of  Deacon  Pelatiah  Tinkham. 
On  the  previous  evening,  a  few  moments 
before  CunOy  prayers, 


[The  editors  of  the  AUemHe  And  it  ne- 
cMury  here  to  cut  short  the  letter  of  their 
valued  correspondent,  which  seemed  cal- 
culated rather  on  the  rates  of  longevity  in 
Jaalam  than  for  less  favored  localities. 
They  have  every  encouragement  to  hope 
that  he  win  write  anin.] 
With  esteem  and  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

HoKKR  Wilbur,  A.  M. 

It  'f  some  oonsid'ble  of  a  spell  senoe  I 

hain't  writ  no  letters. 
An'  ther'  's  gret  changes  hex  took  place 

in  all  polit'de  metters ; 
Some  canderdates  air  dead  an'  gone,  an' 

some  hex  ben  defeated, 
Which  'mounts  to  pooty  much  the  same ; 

fer  it 's  ben  proved  repeated 
A  betoh  o'  bread  thet  hain't  rix  once 


ain't  goin'  to  rise  agin. 


An'  it's  Jeat  money  throwed  away  to 

put  we  emntins  in : 
Bat  thet 's  wut  lolks  wan't  never  lam ; 

they  donno  how  to  go, 
Arter  you  want  their  room,  no  more  'n 

a  bullet-headed  bean ; 
Ther'  's  oUen  chape  a-hangin'  lonn'  thet 

can't  see  peatime  's  past» 
Mis'ble  as   roosters   in  a  ndn«  heads 

down  an'  tails  half-mast : 
It  ain't  di^e^raoefol  bein'  beat,  when  a 

hoU  nation  doos  it, 
But  Chance  is  like  an  amberill, — it 

don't  take  twice  to  lose  it 

I  spose  you  're  kin'  o'  cnr'oua,  now,  to 

know  why  I  hain't  writ 
Wal,  I  've   ben  where  a   liU'ry  taste 

don't  somehow  seem  to  git 
Th'  encouragement  a  feller^  think^ 

thet's  used  to  public  schools, 
An'  where  seoh  things  ez  paper  'n'  ink 

air  clean  agin  the  rules : 
A  kind  o'  vioyvarsy  honae,  built  drefBe 

strong  an'  stout, 
So 's  't  honest  people  can't  get  in,  ner 

f  other  sort  git  out, 
An'   with  the  winders   so   contrived, 

you'd  proVly  like  the  view 
Better  alookin'  in  than  out,  though  it 

seems  singlar,  tn ; 
But  then  the  landlord  sets  by  ye,  can't 

bear  ye  out  o'  sigh^ 
And  locks  ye  up  ex  i^lar  ez  an  ontsid^ 
.  door  at  night 

This  world  is  awfle  contrary!  the  rope 

may  stretch  your  neck 
Thet  mebbv  kep'  another  chap  from 

washin  off  a  wreck ; 
An'  you  may  see  the  taters  grow  in  one 

poor  feUer's  patch. 
So  small  no  self-respectin'  hen  thet  ral* 

lied  time  'ould  scratch. 
So  small  the  rot  can't  find  'em  out,  an' 

then  agin,  nez'  door, 
Ex  big  es  wut  hogs  dream  on  when 

tney  're  'most  too  fat  to  snore. 
But  groutin'  ain't  no  kin'  o'  use ;  an'  ef 

tht  fust  throw  fails. 
Why,  up  an'  try  aain,  thet's  all,  —the 

coppers  ain't  all  tails ; 
Thonffh  1  hcv  seen  'em  when  I  thou^^t 

they  bed  n't  no  more  head 
Than  'd  sarve  a  nussin'  Brigadter  tb^ 

gits  some  ink  to  shed. 
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When  I  writ  iMt,  I'd  ben  tuned  Ioom 

by  thet  blamed  nigger.  Pomp, 
Ferlonier  thiin  a  mnaqnaah,  ef  you'd 

took  an'  dreened  nit  swamp : 
Bat  I  ain't  o'  the  meeebin'  kind,  tbet 

•eta  an'  thinks  fer  weeks 
The  bottom's  out  o'  th*  nnirane  coz 

their  own  gillpot  leaks. 
I  bed  to  cross  uyous  an'  criks,  (wal,  it 

did  beat  all  natnr",) 
Upon  a  kin'  o'  corderoy,  fust  log,  then 

alligator; 
Lnckly,  the  critters  wam't  sharp-sot ; 

I  ffuess  't  wuz  OTerroled 
They  'a  done  their  momin's  marketin' 

an'  gat  their  hanger  cooled ; 
Fer  missionaries  to  the  Creeks  an'  ran- 

aways  are  viewed 
By  them  an'  folks  ez  sent  express  to  be 

their  reg'lar  food ; 
Wutever  't  wuz,  they  laid  an'  snoozed 

ez  peacefully  ez  sinners, 
Meek  ez  dii^gestin*  deacons  be  at  ordina- 
tion dinners ; 
£f  any  on  'em  turned  an'  snapped,  I 

let  'em  kin'  o'  taste 
My  live-oak  leg,  an'  so^  ye  see,  ther' 

wam't  no  gret  o'  waste ; 
Fer  they  found  out  in  quicker  time  than 

ef  they  'd  ben  to  college 
'T  warn' t  heartier  food  than  though 't  wuz 

made  out  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge. 
But  /  tell  you  my  other  leg  bed  lamed 

wut  pizon-nettle  meantj 
An'  var'ous  other  usefle  things,  afore  I 

reached  a  settlement. 
An'   all  o'  me   thet  wuz  n't  sore  an' 

sendin'  prickles  thra  me 
Wuz  jest  the  leg  I  parted  with  inlickin* 

Montezumy : 
A  useful  limb  it 's  ben  to  me,  an'  more 

of  a  support 
Than  wut  the  other  hea  ben,— ooz  I 

dror  my  pension  for  *t 

Wal,  I  gut  in  at  last  where  folks  wuz 

(        civerlized  an*  white, 

Ez  I  diskivered  to  my  cost  afore 't  wam't 

haixlly  night; 
Fer  *s  I  wuz  settin*  in  the  bar  a-takin* 

•unthin*  hot« 
An'  feeliu'  like  a  man  agin,  all  over  iu 

one  spot, 
A  feller  thet  sot  oppersite,  arter  a  squint 

at  me. 
Lm  up  an*  draw(4  his  peacemaker,  an', 

•^Danh  it.  Sir."  sua  he, 


"I  'm  doabMaahed  ef  yon  ain't  hhn 

thet  stole  my  y«ner  ehettle, 
(Ton  're  all  the  stranger  thet 's  around,) 

so  now  yon  *ve  gut  to  settle; 
It  ain't  no  use  to  aigeriy  ner  try  to  cut 

up  frisky, 
I  know  ye  ez  I  know  the  smell  of  ole 

chain-li^htnin'  whiskey ; 
We  're  lor-abidin'  folks  down  here,  we  11 

fix  ye  so  's  't  a  bar 
Would  n'  tech  ye  with  a  ten-foot  pole ; 

(Jed^  you  jest  warai  the  tar  ;> 
You  '11  think  you  'd  better  ha'  gut  among 

a  tribe  o'  Mongrel  Tartars^ 
'fore  we  've  done  aiiowin'  how  we  raise 

our  Southun  prize  tar-martyrs ; 
A  moultin'  fallen  cherabim,  ef  lie  should 

see  YCL  'd  snicker, 
Thinkin    he   wam't  a   suckemstance. 

Ck>me,  flenlemun,  le'  's  liquor ; 
An',  Gin'nu,  when  vou've  mixed  the 

drinks   an'  chalked  'em  up,  tote 

roun' 
An'  see  ef  ther'  's  a  feather-bed  (thet 's 

bonyable)  in  town 
We  '11  t^  ye  fair,  ole  Grafted-Lcg^  an' 

ef  the  tar  wun't  stick, 
Th'  ain't  not  a  juror  here  but  wut  H 

'quit  ye  double-quick." 
To  cut  it  short,  I  wun't  say  sweet,  they 

gi'  me  a  good  dip^ 
(They  ain't  per/esM  Bahptists  here,) 

then  give  the  bed  a  rip,  — 
The  juiy  ^1  sot,  an'  quicker  'n  a  flash 

they  hetched  me  out,  a  livin' 
Extemp  ly  mammoth  turkey-chick  fer  a 

F^ee  Thank^vin'. 
Thet  I  felt  some  stuck  up  is  wut  it 's 

naf  ral  to  suppose. 
When  poppylar  enthusiasm   bed  fiinr 

nisned  me  sech  clo'es ; 
(Ner't  ain't  without  edvantiges,  this 

kin*  o*  suit,  ye  see. 
It 's  water-proo(  an'  water 's  wut  I  like 

kep'  out  o'  me ;) 
But  nut  content  with  thet,  they  took  a 

kerridge  from  the  fence 
An'  rid  me  roun'  to  see  the  place,  en- 

tirely  free 'f  expense, 
With  fwty-'leven    new  kines  o'  sarse 

without  no  chaige  acquainted  me, 
Gi'  me  three  cheers,  an'  vowed  thet  I 

wuz  idl  their  fahncy  i«inted  me ; 
They  treated  me  to  all  their  eggs ;  (they 

keep  *em  I  should  think, 
Fer  sech  ovations,  pooty  long,  for  thsj 

wuz  moe*  distinc* ;) 
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Chqr  ttaned  me  fhiek 's  th«  Milky- Waj 

with  indiaerim'nit  charity* 
Fer  wnt  we  call  reoeption  eggs  air  mi- 

thin'ofarerity: 
Qfeen  ones  is  plentifle  apongh,  skuroe 

wnith  a  nigger's  getherin'. 
Bat  yoar  deafnpe  ones  ran^  high  fer 

treatin'  Nothnn  brethenn : 
A  spotteder,  ringstreakeder  child  the' 

wam't  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Hon  farm,  —a  cross  of  striped  pig  an' 

one  o  Jacob's  lambs ; 
T  WQi  Dannil  in  the  lions'  den»  new  an' 

enlarged  edition, 
An'  eyerythin'  fast-rate  o'  'ts  kind ;  the' 

wam't  no  impersition. 
People 's  impalsiTer  ddwn  here  than  wut 

oar  folks  to  home  be, 
An'  kin'  o'  go  it  'ith  a  resh  in  raisin* 

HailCoIum^: 
Thet  's  so :  an'  they  swarmed  ont  like 

bees,  for  voar  raal  Soathan  men's 
Time  is  n't  o  mnch  more  account  than 

an  ole  settin'  hen's ; 
^ey  jest  work  semioccashnally,  or  else 

don't  work  at  all, 
An'  so  their  time  an'  'tention  both  air  at 

sad'ty's  call) 
Talk  aboat  hospatalityl    wut  Nothon 

town  d'  ye  know 
Would  take  a  totle  stranger  up  an'  treat 

him  gratis  sot 
Ton  'd  better  Vlieye  ther'  's  nothin'  like 

this  spendin'  days  an'  nights 
/douf  'ith  a  dependent  race  Iw  ciyerliz- 

in'  whites. 

Bat  this  wus  all  prelim'naiy;  it  's  so 

Qran'  Jurors  here 
Fin'  a  true  bill,  a  handier  way  than 

oum,  an'  nut  so  dear; 
So  arter  this  they  sentenced  roe,  to  make 

all  tight  'n'  snug; 
Afore  a  r^lar  court  o'  law,  to  ten  years 

in  the  Jogi 
I  did  n't  make  no  sret  defence :  you 

don't  feel  much  wu  speakin', 
When,  ef  you  let  your  clamshells  gape, 

a  quart  o'  tar  will  leak  in  : 
I  hev  heam  teU  o'  wingSd  words,  but 

pint  o'  fact  it  tethers 
The  spoutin'  gift  to  her  vour  words  tu 

thick  sot  on  with  featners, 
An'  Choate  ner  Webster  would  n't  ha' 

made  an  A  1  kin'  o'  speech 
Astride  a  Sonthun  chestnut  horse  sharp- 
er 'n  a  baby's  screech. 


Two  year  sao  they  ketchad  the  thiei;  'n^ 

seein'  Iwuz  inneroent^ 
They  jest  uncorked  an'  le'  me  run,  an' 

in  my  stld  the  sinner  sent 
To  see  how  he  liked  potk  'n'  pone  flar* 

ored  with  wa'nut  saplin', 
An'  nary  sodsl  priy'ledge  but  a  one-hoss» 

stam-wheel  chaplin. 
When  I  come  out,  the  folks  behaved 

mos'  gen'manly  an'  hamsome ; 
They  lowed  it  wouldn't  be  more  n 

right,  ef  I  should  cuss  'n    dam 

some: 
The  Cunnle   he  apolergixed:   sas   he, 

'<  1 'Udu  wut 's  right, 
I  '11  gire  ye  settisfection  now  by  shootm' 

ye  at  sight. 
An'  give  the  nigser  (when  he 's  caughtX 

to  pay  him  ler  his  trickin' 
In  gittm'  the  wrong  man  took  up,  a 

most  H  fired  lickin',— 
It 's  jest  the  way  with  all  on  'em*  the 

inconsistent  critters. 
They  're  'most  enough  to  make  a  man 

blaspheme  his  morain'  bitters : 
I  '11  be  your  frien'  thra  thick  an  thin 

an'  in  all  kines  o'  weathers. 
An'  all  you  11  hev  to  pay  fer 's  jest  thi^ 

waste  o'  tar  an'  feathers: 
A  lady  owned  the  bed,  ye  see,  a  widder, 

tu,  MissShennon; 
It  wus  her  mite ;  we  would  ha'  took 

another,  ef  ther  'd  ben  one : 
We  don't  make  no  charge  for  the  ride 

an'  all  the  other  fizins. 
Le'  's  liquor;  Qin'ral,  you  can  chalk  our 

friend  for  all  the  mixins.'' 
A  meetin*  then  wuz  called,  where  they 

"  RisoLYiD,  Thet  we  respeo' 
E  8.  Esquire  for  quallerttes  o  heart  an' 

intelleo' 
Peculiar  to  Columby's  sile,  an'  not  to  no 

one  else's, 
Thet  makes  European  tyrans  scringe  in 

all  their  gilded  pel'oes. 
An'  doos  gret  honor  to  our  race  an' 

Southun  institootions" : 
(I  gi^e  ye  jest  the  substanoe  o'  the  lead- 
in'  resolootions :) 
'^Rbsolyed,  Thet  we  rerere  in  him  a 

soger  'thout  a  flor, 
A  martyr  to  the  princerples  o'  libbaty 

an*  lor : 
Resolykd,  Thet  other  nations  all,  ef  sot 

'longside  o*  us, 
For  yartoo,  lamin',  chiyyerlry,  ain't  no- 
ways wuth  a  cuss." 
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Thej  gat  up  a  subeeriptioiii  to,  bat  no 

g^comeo'  thet; 
I  'zpeet  in  cairin'  of  it  roun'  they  took  a 

leakj  hat ; 
Though  Sonthun  genelmun  ain't  slow  at 

pattin*  down  their  name, 
(When  they  can  write,)  fer  in  the  eead 

it  comes  to  ies'  the  same, 
Becanse,  ye  see,  t  's  the  fashion  here  to 

sign  an*  not  to  think 
A  critter  'd  be  so  sordid  ex  to  sx  'em  for 

the  chink : 
I  did  n't  call  bat  jest  on  one,  an'  he 

drawed  toothpick  on  me, 
An'  reckoned  he  wam't  goin*  to  stan'  no 

sech  doggauned  econ'my ; 
So  nothin'  more  wax  realixed,  'ceptin' 

the  flood-will  shown, 
Than  ef  t  hsd  ben  from  fast  to  last  a 

reg'lar  Cotton  Loan. . 
It 's  a  good  way,  though,  come  to  think, 

C02  ye  enjy  the  sense 
0'  lendin'  lib^ally  to  the  Lord,  an'  nary 

redo"xpense: 
Sence  then  I  're  gnt  my  name  ap  for  a 

gin'rous-hearted  man 
By  jes'  subscribin'  right  an'  left  on  this 

high-minded  plan ; 
I  've  gin  away  my  thousans  so  to  every 

£>athun  sort 
0'  missions,  colleges,  an*  sech,  ner  ain't 

no  poorer  for  t 

I  wam't  so  bad  off^  arter  all ;  I  need  n't 

hardly  mention 
That  Gar  ment  owed  me  qnite  a  pile  for 

my  arrears  o'  pension,  — 
I  mean  the  poor,  weak  thing  we  hed:  we 

run  a  new  one  now, 
Thet  8trinjB;s  a  feller  with  a  cisim  ap  ta 

the  nighes'  bouAfa, 
An'  preeHaea  the  rights  o*  man,  partects 

down-trodden  debtors, 
Ner   wun't    hev    creditors    about    a- 

scrougin'  o'  their  betters : 
Jeff's  gat  the  last  idees  ther'  is,  pos- 

crip',  fourteenth  edition. 
He  knows  it  takes  some  enterprise  to 

run  an  oppersition ; 
Oum  's  the  fust  thru-by-daylight  train, 

with  all  ou'doors  for  deefK>t ; 
Youm  goes  so  slow  you  'd  think  't  vmz 

drawed  by  a  las  cent'ry  teapot ;  — 
Wal,  1  gut  all  on  't  paid  in  gold  afore 

our  State  seceded. 
An*    done    wal,  for   Confed'rit    bonds 

wam't  jest  the  cheese  i  needed : 


Natbutwut  they  're  es  good  ex  gold,  hot 

then  it 's  hard  a-breakin'  on  'em. 
An'  i^orant  folks  is  oilers  sot  an'  won't 

git  used  to  takin'  on  'em ; 
They  're  wnth  ex  much  ex  wut  they  wnx 

afore  ole  Mem'neer  signed  'em, 
An'  go  off  middlin    wal  for  drinks^ 

when  ther's  's  a  knife  behind  'em ; 
We  du  miss  silver,  jes'  fer  thet  an'  ridin' 

inabus. 
Now  we  've  shook  off  the  desputs  thet 

wnx  suckin'  at  our  pus ; 
An'  it 's  because  the  South  's  so  rich ;  't 

wux  nat'ral  to  expec* 
Supplies  o'  change  wux  ies'  the  things  we 

should  n't  recollec  ; 
We'd  ough'  to  ha'  thought  aforehan', 

though,  o'  thet  good  rule  o'  Crock- 
ett's, 
For 't  's  tiresome  caiiin*  cotton-bales  an* 

nig^rs  in  your  pockets, 
Ner 't  ain't  quite  hend^  to  pass  off  one 

o'  your  six-foot  Guineas 
An*  git  your  halves  an'  quarters  back  in 

gals  an'  pickaninnies : 
Wal,  't  ain't  quite  all  a  feller  'd  ax,  but 

then  ther  's  this  to  say. 
It 's  on'y  jest  among  ourselves  thet  we 

expec  to  pay ; 
Our  system  would  ha'  caird  us  thra  in 

any  Bible  cent'nr, 
'fore  this  onscripterl  plan  come  up  o' 

books  by  double  entry ; 
We  ffo  the  patriarkle  here  out  o'  all 

sight  an  hearin', 
For  Jacob  wam't  a  suckemstanoe  to 

JeiT  at  finanderin' ; 
He  never 'd  thou^t  o'  borryin*  from 

Esan  like  all  nater 
An'  then  oomfiscatin'  all  debts  to  sech 

a  small  pert&ter ; 
There 's  p'litickle  econ'my,  now,  com- 
bined 'ith  morril  beautv 
Thet  saycrifices  privit  eenos  (your  in'- 

my*8,  tu)  to  dooty  I 
Wy,  Jeff 'd  ha'  gin  him  five  an'  won  his 

eye-teeth  'fore  he  knowed  it. 
An',  stid  o'  wastin'  ^ttage,  he  *d  ha'  eat 

it  up  an*  owed  it 
But  I  wux  goin'  on  to  say  how  I  come 

here  to  dwall ;  — 
'Nough  said,  thet,  arter  lookin*  roun', 

f  liked  the  place  so  wal. 
Where  niggers  doos  a  double  good,  with 

us  atop  to  stiddy  'em. 
By  bein'  i)roofs  o'  prophecy  an*  suckle^ 

atin'  medium. 
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Where  a  man 't  santbin'  cos  he  '■  white, 

an'  whiskey  '•  cheap  ez  fleas. 
An*  the  financial  poUercy  jes'  sooted  mj 

idees, 
Thet  I  fris  down  n^ht  where  I  wnx, 

merried  the  Widder  Shennon, 
(Her  thirds  wnz  part  in  cotton-land, 

part  in  the  curse  o'  Canasn,) 
An*  here  I  be  es  liyely  es  a  chipmunk 

on  a  wall. 
With  nothin'  to  feel  riled  about  much 

later  'n  Eddam's  fall. 

£z  fur  ez  human  foresight   goes,  we 

made  an  even  trade: 
She  gut  an  overseer,  an'  I  a  femly 

ready-made, 
The  youngest  on  'em  'a  'mos'  growed  up, 

rugged  an'  spry  es  weazles, 
fio  's  't  ther'  's  no  resk  o'  doctors'  bills 

fer  hoopin'-cou«di  an'  measles. 
Our  farm's  at  Turkey- Buzzard  Roost, 

Lattle  Big  Boosy  River, 
Wal  located  in  all  respex,  —  fer 't  ain't 

the  chills  'n'  fever 
Thet  makes  my  writin*  seem  to  squirm ; 

a  Southuner  'd  allow  I  'd 
Some  call  to  shake,  for  I  've  jest  hed  to 

me]ler«  new  cowhide. 
Miss  S.  is  all  'fa  lady ;  th'  ain't  no  bet- 
ter on  Big  Boosy 
Her  one  with  more  accomplishmunts 

'twixt  here  an'  Tuscaloosy; 
She's  an  F.  F.,  the  tallest  kind,  sn' 

prouder  'n  the  Gran'  Turk, 
An*  never  hed  a  relative  thet  done  a 

stroke  o'  work ; 
Hem  ain't  a  scrimpin'  fem'ly  sech  es 

you  git  up  Down  East, 
Th*  ain't  a  growed  member  on  't  but 

owes  his  thousuns  et  the  least: 
She  is  some  old ;  but  then  agin  ther'  's 

drawbacks  in  my  sheer : 
Wut  's  left  o'  me  ain't  more  'n  enough 

to  make  a  Bri^ndier : 
Wnst  is,  thet  she  nez  tantrums ;  she 's 

like  Seth  Moody's  gun 
(Him  thet  wuz  nicknamed  frum  his  limp 

Ole  Dot  an'  Kerry  One) ; 
He  'd  left  her  loaded  up  a  spell,  an'  hed 

to  git  her  clear, 
80   he  onhitched,  —  Jeerusalem  1    the 

middle  o'  last  year 
Wuz  right  nex'  door  compared  to  where 

she  kicked  the  critter  tu 
(Though  Jest  where  he  brought  up  wuz 

wut  no  human  never  knew) ; 


His  brother  Aaaph  picked  her  np  an* 

tied  her  to  a  tree. 
An'  then  she  kicked  an  hour  'n'  a  half 

afore  she  'd  let  itr  be : 
Wal,  Miss  S.  doos  hev  cuttins-up  an* 

pourins-ont  o'  vials, 
But  then  she  hez  her  widder's  thirds,  an' 

all  on  us  hez  trials. 
My   otgee',    though,    in   writin'    now 

wam't  to  allude  to  sech. 
But   to   another    suckemstance   mors 

dellvkit  to  tech, — 
I  want  thet  you  should  ffradlly  break 

my  memage  to  Jerushy, 
An'  there's  a  heap  of  aigymunts  thet's 

emple  to  indooce  ye : 
Fust  place.  Staters  Prison,  —  wal,  it 'a 

true  it  wam't  fer  crime,  o'  course, 
But  then  it's  iest  the  same  fer  her  in 

gittin'  a  dtsvorce ; 
Nex*  place,  my  State 's  secedin'  out  hes 

leg'lly  lef  me  free 
To  merry  any  one  I  please,  pervidin' 

it 's  a  she  ; 
Fin'Uy,  I  never  wun't  come  back,  she 

need  n't  hev  no  fear  on 't, 
But  then  it 's  wal  to  fix  things  right  fer 

fear  Miss  S.  should  hear  on 't ; 
Lastly,   I  've  gut  religion  South,  an' 

Kushy  she  *s  a  pagan 
Thet  sets  by  th'  groven  imiges  o*  the 

gret  Nothun  Dagon ; 
(Now  I  hain't  seen  one  in  six  munts, 

for,  sence  our  Treashrv  Loan, 
Though  yaller  boys  is  thick  anough, 

eagles  hez  kind  o'  flown ;) 
An'  ef  J  wants  a  stronger  pint  than 

them  thet  I  hev  stated, 
Wy,  she's  an   oliun  in'my  now,  an' 

I  've  been  comfiscated,  — 
For  sence  we  've  entered  on  th'  estate  0' 

the  late  na^^shnul  ea^le, 
She  hain't  no  kin'  o'  right  but  jes'  wut 

I  allow  ez  legle : 
Wut  doos  Secedii?  mean,  ef 't  ain't  thet 

nat'ral  rights  hez  riz,  'n' 
Thet  wnt  is  rome  's  my  own,  but  wut 's 

another  man's  ain  t  his'n  f 

Besides,  I  could  n't  do  no  else  ;  Miss  S. 

suz  she  to  me, 
"You've    sheered   my  bed,"    [thet's 

when  I  paid  my  mterduction  fee 
To  Southun   rites,]    "an'    kep'    your 

sheer,"  [wal,  I  allow  it  sticked 
So 's  't  I  wuz  most  mx  weeks  in  jail 

afore  I  gut  me  picked,] 
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"Ker  nerer  paid  no  demmiget;  bat 

thet  wnn  t  do  no  hann, 
Penridin*  thet  yon  '11  ondertidce  to  orer- 

see  the  farm ; 
(Mj  eldea'  bor  he  'a  ao  took  up,  wot 

with  the  Bingtail  Bangera 
An'  aettin'  in  the  Jeatice-^urt  for  wel- 

oomin'  o*  strangers  *' ;) 
[He  aot  on  me;]  ''an'  ao,  ef  yon '11  jeat 

ondertake  tne  care 
Upon  a  mod'iit  aellexy,  we'll  up  an' 

call  it  square ; 
But  ef  you  can't  conclude,"  suz  she,  an' 

give  a  kin'  o'  grin, 
"  Wy,  the  Gran*  Jurymen,  I  'xpect,  11 

her  to  set  agin." 
That'a  the  way  metters  stood  at  Aist; 

now  wut  wuz  1  to  du. 
But  jes'  to  make  the  best  on  't  an'  off 

coat  an'  buckle  tu  f 
Ther*  ain't  a  livin'  man  thet  fiixds  an 

income  necessarier 
Than  roe,— bimeby  I'll  tell  ye  how  1 

fin'lly  come  to  merry  her. 

She  hed  another  motive,  tu :  I  mention 

of  it  here 
T*  encourage  lads  thet 's  growin'  up  to 

study  n*  persevere. 
An'  show  'em  now  much  better 't  pays 

to  mind  their  winter-schooliu' 
Than  to  go  off  on  benders  'n'  sech,  an' 

waste  their  time  in  foolin' ; 
Ef 't  wam't  for  studyin'  evenina,  why,  I 

never  'd  ha'  ben  here 
An  om'ment  o'  saciety,  in  my  approprut 

spear: 
She  wanted  somebody,  ye  see,  o'  taste 

an'  cultivation. 
To  talk  along  o'  preachers  when  they 

stopt  to  the  plantation; 
For  folks  in  Dixie  th't  read  an'  rite, 

onless  it  is  by  jarks. 
Is  skurce  ez  wut  they  wuz  among  th' 

origenle  patriarchs; 
To  fit  a  feller  f  wut  they  call  the  soshle 

higfaerarchy, 
All  thet  you  've  gut  to  know  ia  jea*  be- 

yuna  an  evrage  darky ; 
Schoolin'  's  wut  they  can't  seem  to  stan', 

they  're  tu  consamed  high-pressure, 
An'  knowin'  t'  much  might  spile  a  boy 

for  bein'  a  Secesher. 
We  hain't  no  settled  preachin'  here,  ner 

ministeril  taxes ; 
The  min'ster^s  only  settlement 's  the 

caipet-bag  he  pocks  his 


Bazor  an'  aoap-bmah  intn,  with  hia 

hymbook  an'  his  Bible,— 
But  th^  du  preach,  I  swan  to  man,  it  'a 

pufkly  indeacrib'lel 
They  go  it  like  an  Ericsaon'a  ten-hoss- 

power  coleric  ingine. 
An'  make  Ole   ^lit-Foot   winch  an' 

aauirm,  for  all  he  'a  used  to  aingein'; 
Hawkina'a  whetstone  ain't  a  pinch  o' 

primin'  to  the  innarda 
To  hearin'  on  'em  put  finee  grace  f  a  lot 

o'  tou£^  old  amhaida  I 
But  I  muat  eend  thia  letter  now :  'fore 

long  I  '11  send  a  fresh  un ; 
I  've  lots  o'  things  to  write  about,  per- 

ticklerly  Seoeahun : 
I  'm  called  off  now  to  misdon-woik,  to 

let  a  leetle  law  in 
To  Cynthy'a  hide:  an'  ao^  till  death, 
Youm, 

BIBDOFBEDUM  SAWIN. 


No.  n. 

BfASON  AND  8LIDELL :  A  YANKEB 
IDYLL. 

TO  TBI  IDnOBS  OF  THB  AXLATOO 
MOMTHLT. 

Jaalam,  6tti  Jan.,  1861 

GXMTLBMEN,  ~  I  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  insertion  of  a  portion  of  my  letter  in 
the  last  number  of  your  valuable  and  en- 
tertaining Miscellany,  though  in  a  type 
which  rendered  its  substance  inacoessibie 
even  to  the  beautiful  new  spectacles  pre- 
sented to  me  by  a  Committee  of  the  Parish 
on  New  Year's  Day.  I  trust  that  I  waa 
able  to  bear  your  very  considerable  abridg- 
ment of  my  lucubrations  with  a  spirit  be- 
coming a  Christian.  My  third  granddangh- 
ter,  Bebekab,affedfourteenyeaTs,  and  whom 
I  have  trained  to  read  slowly  and  with 
proper  emphasis  (a  practice  too  much  neg- 
lected in  our  modem  systems  of  educa- 
tion), read  aloud  to  me  the  excellent  essay 
upon  "Old  Age,"  the  authour  of  which  1 
cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  a  young  man 
who  has  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to 
have  snow  {oamties  morom)  upon  his  own 
roof.  Distolffe/rigvs,  large  mtperfoeo  Hg* 
na  repanene,  is  a  rule  for  the  young,  whose 
wood-pUe  is  yet  abundant  for  such  cneerfo] 
lenitives.  A  cood  life  behind  him  is  tlit 
best  thing  to  keep  an  old  man'a  shoulders 
from  shivering  at  every  breath  of  sorrow  or 
ill-fortune.    But  methmks  it  were  easicf 
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for  an  old  man  to  fael  the  disadTanUges  of 
ToaththantheadvantagMofage.  Of  these 
latter  I  reckon  one  of  the  ehlefest  to  be 
thit :  that  we  attach  a  leas  inordinate  value 
to  our  own  productions,  and,  distrusting 
daily  more  and  more  our  own  wisdom  (with 
the  oonoeit  whereof  at  twenty  we  wrap  our- 
selvee  away  from  knowledge  as  with  a  gar- 
ment), do  reconcile  ourselTes  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Ood.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed, 
that  room  might  have  been  made  for  the 
residue  of  the  anecdote  relatins  to  Deacon 
Tinkham,  which  would  not  only  have  srat- 
iiled  a  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
publick  (as  I  have  reason  to  Know  fh>m 
seversl  letters  of  Inquiry  already  received), 
but  would  also,  as  Ithink,  have  largely  in- 
creased the  circulation  of  your  Msgiudne  in 
this  town.  NihU  kimani  aUetiMm,  there 
is  a  curiosity  about  the  affairs  of  our  neigh- 
bors which  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  even 
commendable.  But  i  shall  abide  a  more 
fitting  season. 

As  touching  the  followins  literary  effort 
of  Esquire  Biglow,  much  xaHAt  be  proflta- 
blynad  on  the  topick  of  Idyllick  and  Pas- 
tml  Poetry,  ana  concerning  the  proper 
distinctions  to  be  made  between  them,  from 
Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  the  former,  to 
Collins,  the  latest  authonr  I  know  of  who 
has  emidated  the  dassicks  in  the  latter 
style.  But  in  thetimeof  aOivil  War  wor- 
thy a  Hilton  to  defend  and  a  Lucan  to  sing, 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
publick,  never  too  studious  of  serious  in- 
struction, might  not  consider  other  objects 
more  deserving  of  present  attention.  Con- 
cerning the  Utle  of  Idyll,  which  Mr.  Biglow 
has  adopted  at  my  suflgestion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  animadvert,  that  the  name 
properly  sianifies  a  poem  somewhat  rustick 
m  ^rase  (for,  thoosh  the  learned  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  particular  dialect  employed 
by  Tlieocritns,  they  are  universauimous 
both  as  to  its  rusticity  and  its  capacity  of 
rising  now  and  then  to  the  level  of  more 
elevated  sentiments  and  expressions),  whUe 
it  is  also  descriptive  of  real  scenery  and 
manners.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
production  now  in  question  (which  here  and 
there  bean  perhaps  too  plainly  the  marks 
of  my  correcting  hand)  does  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  Pastoral,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
terlocuton  therein  are  purely  imaginary 
beings,  and  the  whole  is  littie  better  than 
mmwvm  mimt  i^tip*  The  plot  was,  as  I  be- 
lieve, suffgested  by  the  "  Twa  Briggs  **  of 
Robert  Bums,  a  Gicottish  poet  of  the  last 
century,  as  that  found  its  prototype  in  the 
"Mutual  Complaint  of  Plainstanes  and 
Causey  *'  by  Fergusson,  though  the  metre 
of  this  latter  be  different  by  a  foot  in  each 
versa.    Perhaps  the  Two  Dogs  of  Cervautea 


gave  the  first  hint.  I  reminded  m v  talented 
young  parishioner  and  friend  that  Concord 
Bnd^  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  ed*- 
cious  tooth  of  Time.  But  he  answered  me  to 
this  effect:  that  there  was  no  greater  mia- 
take  of  an  authonr  than  to  suppose  the  reader 
had  no  fancy  of  his  own;  tliat,  if  once  thai 
faculty  was  to  be  called  hito  activity,  it  were 
better  to  be  in  for  the  whole  sheep  than  the 
shoulder  ;  and  that  ha  kn«w  Concord  like 
a  hook»  —  ttii  expression  questionable  in 
proprietyp  since  there  aro  few  things  with 
which  be  la  not  more  fjamiUAr  tium  with 
th6  printed  page.  In  proof  of  what  he  af- 
fim\^I,  hi  <iliowe(l  me  som«  verses  which 
with  otUertr  he  had  ^trickoti  out  as  too  much 
delaying  the  Action,  but  which  [  oommuni- 
catB  in  thb  ptac«  because  they  rightiy  de- 
flner  '^  ptinkin  swfKl "  (whioti  Mr.  Bartlett 
would  have  a  kind  of  perch,  — a  creature 
to  whidi  I  Iiavfl  ToEind  d  rod  or  pole  not  to 
be  so  i^idly  e^ttivsient  in  nnr  inland  waten 
as  in  the  books  of  aritiitnetii.),  and  because 
it  conveys  an  eulogium  on  the  worthy  son 
of  sn  excellent  father,  with  whoee  acquaint- 
ance {ekev^tfagacee  amUl)  I  was  formeriy 
honoured. 

"But  nowadays  the  Bridge  sin*t  wut  they 

show, 
80  muoh  es  Bm'son,  Hawthorne,  an'  Thoreao. 
I  know  the  vlUsge,  though ;  wss  sent  there 

onoe 
A-sohooUn*,  'cause  to  home  I  played  the 

dunce ; 
An'  I  've  ben  senoe  a-vislttn'  the  JedgSi 
Whose  gsrding  whispers  with  the  rivers 


Where  I've  sot  morain's  kiy  as  the  bream. 
Whose  on'y  business  Is  to  head  up-stiesm, 
(We  call  *em  punldn-seed,)  or  else  in  chat 
Along  *th  the  Jedge,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  an'  gumption  an'  shrewd  Yankee 


Than  there  Is  mosses  on  an  ole  stone  fsnoe." 

Ckmceming  the  subject-matter  of  the 
verses,  I  have  not  the  leisure  at  preeent  to 
write  so  fully  as  I  could  wish,  my  time  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  dia- 
course  for  the  forthcoming  bi-oentenary 
celebretion  of  the  first  settlement  of  Jaa- 
lam  East  Pariah.  It  may  gntif  y  the  pub- 
lick intereat  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  my  investigations  to  this  end  have 
enabled  me  to  verify  the  fact  (of  much  hia« 
torick  importance,  and  hitherto  hoUy  de- 
bated) that  Sheaijashub  Tarboz  was  the 
flnt  ohUd  of  white  parentage  bom  in  thia 
town,  being  named  in  his  father's  will 
under  date  August  7th,  or  9th,  1W2, 
It  is  well  known  that  thoee  who  advocate 
the  claims  of  Mehetable  Goings  are  unable 
to  find  anv  trace  of  her  existence  prior  to 
October  of  that  year.  Aa  respects  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Mason  and  Sliaell  question, 
Mr.  Biglow  haa  not  incorrectiy  stated  the 
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popnlmr  tentlmeiity  so  far  ss  I  can  judge 
by  its  expression  in  this  locality.  For 
myself,  I  feel  more  sorrow  than  resent- 
ment :  for  I  am  old  enough  to  have  beard 
those  talk  of  England  who  still,  even  after 
the  unhappy  estrangement,  could  not  tm- 
school  their  lips  from  calling  her  the 
Mother-Country.  But  England  has  insisted 
on  ripping  up  old  wounds,  and  has  undone 
the  healing  work  of  fifty  years  ;  for  nations 
do  not  reason,  they  only  feel,  and  the  mt- 
tot  injuria  forma  rankles  in  their  minds  as 
bitterly  as  in  that  of  a  woman.  And  be- 
cause tail  is  so,  I  feel  the  more  satisfaction 
that  our  Government  has  acted  (as  all  Gov- 
ernments should,  standing  as  they  do  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  pasaons)  as 
if  it  bad  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
There  are  three  short  and  simple  words, 
the  hardest  of  all  to  pronounce  in  any  lan- 
euage  (and  I  suspect  they  were  no  easier 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues),  but  which 
no  man  or  nation  that  cannot  utter  can 
claim  to  have  arrived  at  manhood.  Those 
words  are.  I  vxu  tonmo  ;  and  I  am  proud 
that,  while  England  played  the  boy,  our 
rulers  had  strength  enough  from  the  Peo- 
ple below  and  wisdom  enough  from  God 
above  to  quit  themselves  like  men. 

The  sore  points  on  both  sides  have  been 
skilfiUly  exasperated  by  interested  and 
unscrupulous  persons,  who  saw  in  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  the  only  hope 
of  profitable  return  for  their  investment  m 
Confederate  stock,  whether  political  or 
financial.  The  alwavs  supercilious,  often 
insulting,  and  sometimes  even  brutal  tone 
of  Britiui  journals  and  publick  men  has 
certainly  not  tended  to  soothe  whatever 
resentment  might  exist  in  America. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  rl^t  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  f  ** 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
England,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
her  dubs,  has  become  a  great  society  for 
the  mindmg  of  other  people's  business, 
and  we  can  smile  good-naturedly  when  she 
lectures  other  nations  on  the  suis  of  arro- 
gance and  conceit;  but  we  may  justly  con- 
sider it  a  breach  of  the  political  convenances 
which  are  expected  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  one  well-bred  government  with 
another,  when  men  holding  places  in  the 
ministry  allow  themselves  to  dictate  our 
domestic  policy,  to  instmot  us  in  our  duty, 
and  to  stigmatize  as  unholy  a  war  for  the 
rescue  of  whatever  a  high-minded  people 
should  hold  most  vital  and  most  sacred. 
Was  it  in  good  taste,  that  I  may  use  the 
mildest  term,  for  Earl  Russell  to  expound 
our  own  Constitution  to  President  Lincoln, 


or  to  make  a  new  and  falladon*  applies 
tion  of  an  old  phrase  for  our  benefit,  and 
tell  us  that  the  Rebels  were  fighting  for  in- 
dependence and  we  for  empire  T  As  if  all 
wars  for  independence  were  by  nature  juct 
and  deserving  of  sympathy,  and  all  wars 
for  empire  ignoble  and  worthy  only  of 
reprobation,  or  as  if  these  easy  phrases  hi 
any  way  characterized  this  terriDle  strug- 
gle. —  terrible  not  so  truly  in  any  superfi- 
dal  sense,  as  from  the  essential  and  deadly 
enmity  of  the  principles  that  underlie  it 
His  Lordship's  bit  of  borrowed  rhetoric 
would  justify  Smith  O'Brien.  Nana  Sahib, 
and  the  Maori  chieftains,  while  it  would 
condemn  nearly  every  war  in  which  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  engaged.  Was  it  so 
very  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  that  it 
would  be  decorous  in  English  statesmen 
if  they  spared  time  enough  to  acquire  aomt 
kind  of  knowledge,  though  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  in  r^ganf  to  this  country 
and  the  questions  at  ime  here,  bdTore  tiiey 

gronounced  so  off-hand  a  judgment  t  Or 
I  political  information  expected  to  come 
Dogberry-fashion  in  England,  like  reading 
anof  writing,  by  nature  t 

And  now  all  respectable  England  is  mm- 
dering  at  our  irritability,  and  sees  a  quite 
satisfactory  explanation  of  it  in  our  na- 
tional vanity.  Sitave  mari  moffno.  it  is 
pleasant,  sitting  in  the  easy-chairs  of 
Downing  Street,  to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the 
raw  wounds  of  a  kindred  people  struggling 
for  life,  and  philosophical  to  find  in  sel^ 
conceit  the  cause  of  our  instinctive  resent- 
ment. Surely  we  were  of  all  nations  the 
least  liable  to  any  temptation  of  vanity  at 
a  time  when  the  gravest  anxiety  and  the 
keenest  sorrow  were  never  absent  from  our 
hearts.  Nor  is  conceit  the  exclusive  attri- 
bute of  any  one  nation.  The  eariiest  of 
EngUah  travellers.  Sir  John  MandevlUe, 
took  a  less  provindal  view  of  the  matter 
when  he  saict,  "  For  fro  what  partie  of  the 
erthe  that  men  dnellen,  other  aboveo  or 
beneathen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that 
duellen  that thdgon  more nghte than  any 
other  folke."  The  English  have  always 
nad  thdr  fair  share  of  this  amiable  ooality. 
We  may  say  of  them  still,  as  the  authour  of 
the  Lettree  CaJbalittiqius  said  of  them 
more  than  a  centnrv  ago,  "  Ce»  demien 
diaent  naiureUemenl  qufilWy  a  qu*eux  qui 
soieni  estinuMes."  And,  as  be  also  says, 
**  J^aimerois  presque  mUant  toHther  enire 
les  mains  d'un  fnquisitevfr  que  d'un  An- 
fflois  qui  me  fait  sentir  sans  cesse  combien 
il  s*estime  plus  que  moi,  et  qui  ne  daigns 
me  parler  que  pour  if^vrier  ma  Nation  d 
pour  m*ennuyer  du  ricU  des  grandes  quali- 
Us  de  la  sienne,"  Gf  iMs  Bull  we  may 
RAfely  say  with  Horace,  ?uibet  foenum  iti 
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comu.  Whftt  wo  felt  to  be  especially  in- 
fiiltiiig  wan  the  quiet  aasmnption  that  the 
descendants  of  men  who  left  the  Old  World 
for  the  sake  of  principle,  and  who  had  made 
the  wilderness  into  a  riew  World  patterned 
after  an  Idea,  could  not  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  generous  or  lofty  sentiment, 
conld  have  no  feelinff  of  nationality  deeper 
than  that  of  a  traaesman  for  his  shop. 
One  wonld  have  thought,  in  listening  to 
England,  that  we  were  presnmptnons  in 
fancying  that  we  were  a  nation  at  all,  or 
had  any  other  principle  of  union  than  that 
of  booths  at  a  &ir,  where  there  is  no  higher 
notion  of  government  than  the  constable, 
or  better  imsge  of  God  than  that  stamped 
upon  the  current  coin. 

It  is  time  for  Englishmen  to  consider 
whether  there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of 
their  press  and  of  their  leading  public  men 
calculated  to  rouse  a  Just  indignation,  and 
to  cause  a  permanent  estrangement  on 
the  part  of  any  nation  capable  of  self-re- 
spect, and  sensitively  Jealous,  as  ours  then 
wss,  of  foreign  Intmerence.  Was  there 
nothing  in  the  indecent  haste  with  which 
belligerent  rights  were  conceded  to  the 
Rebds,  nothing  in  the  abrupt  tone  assumed 
in  the  Trent  case,  nothing  in  the  fitting 
out  of  Confederate  privateers,  that  might 
stir  the  blood  of  a  people  already  over- 
charged with  doubt,  suspicion,  and  terrible 
responsibility  f  The  huty  in  any  country 
do  not  stop  to  consider  points  of  law,  but 
they  have  an  histinctive  peioeption  of 
the  ammus  that  actuates  the  policy  of  a 
foreign  nation ;  and  in  our  own  case  they 
remembered  that  the  British  authorities  in 
CSsnada  did  not  wait  till  diplomacy  could 
send  home  to  England  for  her  slow  official 
Under-boz  to  fire  the  <<  Caroline.**  Add  to 
this,  what  every  sensible  American  knew, 
that  the  mors!  support  of  Endand  was 
equal  to  an  army  of  two  hundreof  thousand 
men  to  the  Rebels,  while  it  insured  us  an- 
other year  or  two  of  exhaustinff  war.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  spite  of  ner  words 
(though  the  time  might  have  been  more 
tastefully  chosen)  as  uie  actual  power  for 
evil  in  them  that  we  felt  as  a  deadly  wrong. 
Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and  efficient 
cause  of  mere  irritation  was  the  sudden 
and  unaccountable  change  of  manner  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Only  six  months 
before,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  over 
to  call  us  cousins ;  and  everywhere  it  was 
nothing  but  "our  American  brethren,'* 
that  great  offshoot  of  British  institutions 
in  the  New  World,  so  almost  identical 
with  them  in  laws,  lansuage,  and  litera- 
ture, —  this  last  of  the  alliterative  compli- 
ments being  so  bitterly  true,  that  perhaps 
it  will  not  Be  retracted  even  now.    To  this 


outburst  of  long-repressed  affection  we  re- 
sponded with  genuine  warmth,  if  with 
something,  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  poor 
relation  Miwildered  with  the  sudden  tight- 
ening of  the  ties  of  consanguinity  when  it 
is  rumored  that  he  has  come  into  a  laige 
estate.  Then  came  the  Rebellion^  and, 
ftmto  I  a  flaw  in  our  titles  was  discovered, 
the  plate  we  were  promised  at  the  family 
table  is  flung  at  our  head,  and  we  were 
again  the  scum  of  creation,  intolerably  vul- 
gar, at  once  cowardly  and  overbearing,  — 
no  relations  of  theirs,  after  all,  but  a  dreggy 
hybrid  of  the  basest  bloods  of  Europe. 
PanuTge  was  not  quicker  to  call  Friar  John 
his/ormcr  friend.  I  cannot  help  thinkins 
of  Walter  Mapes's  Jingling  paraphrase  (3 
Petronius,  — 

"  Dnmmodo  sim  splendldis  vastibos  ornatos, 
Bt  multa  fSmiUa  sim  drenmvaUatos, 
Pnidens  sum  et  sapiens  et  morigeiatus, 
St  tans  nepos  sum  et  ta  mens  oognatas,"— 

which  I  may  freely  render  thus :~ 

So  long  as  I  was  prosperous,  I  'd  dinners  by 
Oietf 


Wss  well-bred,  witty»  virtuous,  snd  everybody's 

cousin; 
If  luck  ehonld  tura,  ss  well  she  may,  her  fkney 

is  so  flexile. 
Win  virtue,  couslnship,  snd  aU  return  with 

her  fh>m  exile  t 

There  was  nothing  In  all  this  to  exasper- 
ate a  philosopher^  much  to  make  him  smile 
rather ;  but  tne  earth's  surface  is  not  chiefly 
inhabited  by  philosophers,  and  I  revive  the 
recollection  of  it  now  in  perfect  good-hu- 
mour, merely  by  way  of  suggesting  to  our 
ei-devant  British  cousins,  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  them  to  hold  thdr 
tongues  than  for  us  to  keep  our  tempere 
under  the  circumstances. 

Tlie  ^glish  Cabinet  made  a  blunder, 
unquestionably,  in  taking  it  so  hastily  for 
ffranted  that  the  United  States  had  fallen 
forever  fh)m  their  position  as  a  first-rate 
power,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
vent  a  little  of  their  vexation  on  the  people 
whose  inexplicable  obstinacy  in  maintun- 
ing  fireedom  and  order,  and  in  resisting 
degradation,  was  likely  to  convict  them  of 
their  mistake.  But  if  bearing  a  grudge  be 
the  sure  mark  of  a  small  mind  in  the  indi- 
vidual, can  it  be  a  proof  of  high  spirit  in 
a  nation  T  If  the  result  of  the  present  es- 
trangement between  the  twooountries  shall 
be  to  make  us  more  independent  of  British 
twaddle  (Indom/Uo  nee  dira  /ertns  eUpen- 
dia  Tauro),  so  mucl^  the  better ;  but  if  it 
is  to  make  us  insensible  to  the  value  of 
British  opinion  in  mattera  where  it  gives 
us  the  Juogment  of  an  impartial  and  culU* 
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▼•ted  oataider.  If  wo  are  to  tlrat  ootmItm 
out  from  the  advantaget  of  Engliah  cnltnre, 
the  loea  will  be  onn.  and  not  theirs.  Be- 
came the  door  of  tne  old  homeitead  hat 
been  once  ilammed  in  onr  facea,  iihall  we 
in  a  huff  rqect  all  futnre  adrancet  of  con- 
ciliation, and  cut  ourselTea  foolishly  oflT 
from  anj  share  in  the  humanixing  influen- 
ees  of  the  place,  with  its  ineffable  riches  of 
association,  its  heirlooms  of  immemmial 
culture,  its  historic  monuments,  ouis  no 
less  than  theirs,  its  noble  gallery  of  ances- 
tral portraits  f  We  have  only  to  succeed, 
and  England  will  not  only  respect,  but,  for 
the  first  time,  begin  to  understand  us. 
And  let  us  not,  in  our  justifiable  indlffn*- 
tion  at  wanton  insult,  forget  that  Encland 
is  not  the  England  onlv  of  snobs  who  dread 
the  democracT  they  cio  not  comprehend, 
but  the  England  of  history,  of  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  poets,  whose  names  are 
dear,  and  their  infiuenoe  as  salutary  to  us 
as  to  her. 

Let  us  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in 
authority  orer  us.  and  curb  our  own 
tongues,  remembering  that  General  Wait 
commonly  proves  in  the  end  more  than  a 
match  for  General  Headlong,  and  that  the 
Good  Book  ascribes  safety  to  a  multitude, 
indeed,  but  not  to  a  mob,  of  couneeUours. 
Let  us  remember  and  perpend  the  words 
of  Paulus  Emilins  to  the  people  of  Rome ; 
that,  "  if  they  Judged  they  could  manage 
the  war  to  more  advantage  by  any  other, 
he  would  willingly  yield  up  his  charge ;  but 
if  they  confided  in  him,  (A^  toere  not  to 
metke  themaelves  Jkis  eoUeoffuesin  kUcffioe, 
or  rdH  reports^  or  critiem  hi$  acUons. 
hut,  without  talking,  ntppl/if  him  with 
meam  and  astittance  necesaary  to  the  ear- 
rying on  qfthe  war;  for^if  tkey  vropooti 
to  eommand  their  own  eommander,  they 
would  render  thie  expedition  more  ridien- 
lout  than  the/ormerr  ( Vide  Plutarehum 
in  Vitd  P,  B,)  Let  us  also  not  foiget  what 
the  same  excellent  authour  says  concern- 
ing Perseus's  fear  of  spending  money,  and 
not  permit  the  covetousness  of  Brother 
Jonathan  to  be  the  good  fortune  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  For  my  own  part,  till  I  am 
ready  to  admit  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  mv  pulpit,  I  shall  abstain  from  plan- 
ning his  battles.  If  courage  be  the  sword, 
yet  is  patience  the  armour  of  a  nation ; 
ind  in  our  desire  for  peace,  let  us  never  be 
willing  to  surrender  the  Constitution  be- 
queathed us  by  fathers  at  least  as  wise  as 
ourselves  (even  with  Jefferson  Davis  to 
help  us),  and,  with  those  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, tvia  et  preeentia  quam  vetera  et  pe- 
ricuiota  maUe. 

And  not  only  should  we  bridle  our  own 
tongues,  but  the  pens  of  others,  which  are 


swift  to  convey  usefdl  intelUgeiMe  to  the 
enemy.  This  is  no  new  incoov«snienoe: 
for,  under  date,  8d  June.  1745,  GeDersl 
Pepperell  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Shiriev 
from  Louisbourg:  *'What  your  Ezcd- 
lency  observes  of  the  armife  being  made 
aequainted  with  an/g  plane  propoeed,  un-^ 
tifreadg  to  be  put  in  execution,  has  always 
been  dissgreeaole  to  me,  and  I  have  given 
many  cautions  relatinff  to  it  But  when 
your  Excelleocy  considers  that  our  Coun- 
cil qf  War  coneitte  of  more  thitn  twentg 
membere,  I  am  persuaded  vou  vrill  think  it 
impoeeiUe  for  me  to  hinder  it,  if  any  of 
them  will  persist  in  communicating  to  in- 
ferior oflloers  and  soldiers  what  ought  to 
be  kept  secret.  I  am  informed  that  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers  are  filled  with  paregra]^ 
from  private  letters  relating  to  the  expe- 
dition. Will  vour  Excellency  permit  me 
to  sav  I  think  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence  t 
Would  it  not  be  convenient,  if  your  Excd- 
lency  should  forbid  the  Printers'  inserting 
such  news?**  Verily,  if  tempera  mutan^ 
tur,  we  may  question  ttteetnoe  mutamur 
in  illie;  and  if  tongues  be  leaky,  it  will 
need  all  hands  at  the  pumps  to  save  the 
Ship  of  State.  Our  history  dotes  and  re- 
peats itself.  If  Sassvcns  (rather  than  Al- 
cibiades)  find  a  parallel  in  Beauregard,  so 
Weakwash,  as  he  is  called  by  the  brave 
Lieutenant  Lion  GUrdiner,  need  not  seek 
far  among  onr  own  Sachems  for  his  anti- 


*% 


ith  respect. 
Tour  ob^  humble  i 

HOXBR  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 


I  LOVB  to  start  out  arter  night's  b^gun. 
An'  aU  the  chores  about  Uie  farm  are 

done. 
The  critters  milked  an'  foddered,  gatet 

shetfast, 
Tools  cleaned  sginst  to-morrsr,  supper 

past, 
An*    Nancy  damin'    by  her  ker'sene 

lamp,— 
I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp. 
To  shake  Uie  kinkles  out  o'  back  an* 


An'  kind  o'  rack  my  life  off  from  the 

dttgs 
Thet  's  apt  to  settle  in  the  battery-hutch 
Of  folks  thet  foller  in  one  rut  too  much: 
Hard  work  is  good  an*  wholesome,  past 

all  doubt; 
But  't  ain't  so,  ef  the  mind  gits  tuck* 

eredout 


ss. 
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Kow»  bein'  bom  in  IfiddleMz,  yon 

know, 
There  *•  oertin  spots  where  I  like  best 

to0o: 
The  Concord  roed,  for  instance,  (I,  for 

one, 
Most  ginlly  oilers  csll  it  John  Buir$ 

The  field  o*  Lexin'ton  where  England 

tried 
The  fastest  colonrs  thet  she  ever  dyed. 
An*  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis,  when 

became. 
Found  was  the  bee-linsi  track  to  hearen 

an'  fame, 
£s  all  roads  be  by  natnr^,  ef  your  soul 
Don't  sneak  thru  shnn-pikes  so's  to 

sare  the  tolL 

They  're  'most  too  for  away,  take  too 

much  time 
To  Tisit  ofen,  ef  it  ain't  in  rhyme ; 
But  the'  '8  a  walk  thet  'a  hendier,  a 

si^t, 
An'  suits  me  fust-rate  of  a  winter's 

night,— 
I  mean  the  round  whale's-back  o'  Pros- 
pect HilL 
I  love  to  Titer  there  while  night  grows 

still. 
An'  in  the  twinklin'  Tillages  about,  * 
Fust  here,  then  ther^  Uie  well-sared 

lights  goes  out. 
An'  nary  sound  but  watch-dogs'  false 

alarms^ 
Or  mufBed  cock«erows  from  the  drowsy 

farms. 
Where  some  wise  rooster  (men  act  jest 

thet  way) 
Stands  to 't  thet  moon-rise  is  the  break 

o'  day: 
(So  Mister  Seward  sticks  a  three-months' 

pin 
Where  the  war'd  oughto  eend,  then 

trieeagin; 
My  gran'ther'a  rule  was  safer  'n  't  is  to 

crow: 
Den*  i  never  proph69if — onUufeknow.) 
I  loTe  to  muse  there  till  it  kind  o'  seems 
Ez  ef  the  world  went  eddjrin'  off  in 

dreams; 
The  northwest  wind  thet  twitches  at  my 

baird 
Blows  out  o'  sturdier  days  not  easy 

scared. 
An'  the  same  moon  thet  this  December 

shines 


Starts  out  the  tents  an'  booths  o*  Put- 
nam's lines; 
The  rail-fence  posts,  acrost  the  hiU  thet 

runs. 
Turn  ghosts  o'  sogers  should'rin'  ghosts 

o'  guns; 
Es  wheels  the  sentry,  glints  a  flash  o' 

light. 
Along   the   firelock  won   at  Concord 

ftgbt. 
An',  'twixt  the  silences^  now  fur,  now 

ni^ 
Rings  the  sharp  chellenge,  hums  the 

low  reply. 

Es  I  was  settin'  so,  it  wam't  long  sence, 
Mixin'  the   pnffict  with  the   present 


I  heerd  two  roioes  som'ers  in  the  air. 
Though,  ef  I  was  to  die,  I  can't  tell 

where: 
Voices  I  call  'em:  't  was  a  kind  o* 

sough 
Like  pine-trees  thet  the  wind  *s  sgeth- 

'nn'  through ; 
An',  &ct,  I  thouc^t  it  xoom  the  wind  a 

spell. 
Then  some  misdoubted,  could  n't  fairly 

tell. 
Fust  sure,  then  not,  jest  as  you  hold  an 

eel, 
I  knowed,  an*  did  n't,  —  ftnlly  seemed 

tofieel 
'T  was  Concord  Bridge  a  talkin'  off  to 

kill 
With  the  Stone  S^e  thet 's  druT  thru 

Bunker's  Hill; 
Whether 't  was  so,  or  ef  I  on'y  dreamed* 
1  could  n't  say;  I  tell  it  es  it  seemed. 

THK  BRIDOB. 

Wal,  neighbor,  tell  us  wut  's  turned  up 

thet  s  new? 
Tou  're  younger  'n  I  be,  — nigher  Boa- 
ton,  tu: 
An',  down  to  Boston,  ef  yon  take  their 

showin', 
Wut  ther  don't  know  ain't  hardly  wuth 

the  knowin*. 
There 's  ewntkin*  goin'  on,  I  know :  laiT 

night 
The  British  sogers  killed  in  our  gret 

fight 
(Nigh  fifty  year  they  hed  n't  stirred  nor 

spoke) 
Made  sech  a  coil  you  'd  thought  a  dam 

hed  broke : 
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Why,  on*  he  up  »n*  boat  a  revellee 
With  his  own  crotsbonet  on  a  holler 

tree, 
Till  all  the  graveyards  swarmed  out  like 

a  hive 
With  faces  I  hain't  seen  aence  Seventy- 

five. 
Wut  19  the  news?    T  ain't  good,  or 

thor  'd  be  cheerin*. 
Speak  slow  an'  clear,  for  I  'm  some  hard 

o'  hearin'. 

THB  MOKIMXNT. 

I  don't  know  hardly  ef  it 't  good  or 
bad, — 

THB  BRIDOB. 

At  wust,  it  can't  be  was  than  wut  we  Ve 
had. 

THB  MONIMBKT. 

Vou  know  them  envys  thet  the  Rebbles 

sent, 
An'  Cap'n  Wilkes  he  horned  o'  the 

Trent! 

THE  BRIDOB. 

Wut!  they  ha'n't  hanged  'em?    Then 

their  wits  is  gone! 
Thet  *s  the  sure  way  to  make  a  goose  a 

! 


THE  MOKIMBNT. 

No:  England  she  vxnUd  her  'em,  Fee^ 

Faw,  Fum/ 
(fiz  though  she  hed  n't  fools  enough  to 

home,) 
So  they  've  returned  'em — 

THB  BRIDOB. 

ffev  they  ?    Wal,  by  heaven, 
Tliet  's  the  wust  news  I  've  heerd  sence 

Seventy-seven ! 
By  George,  I  meant  to  say,  though  I 

declare 
It 's  'most  enough  to  make  a  deacon 

swear. 

THB  MOXIMBKT. 

Now  don't  go  off  half-cock :  folks  never 

gains 
By  usin'  pepper-sarse  instid  o'  brains. 
Come,  neighbor,  you  don't  understan'  — 

THE  BRIDGE. 

How?    Hey? 
Not  understaii '  ?    Why,  wut 's  to  ben- 
der, pray? 


Host  I  go  huntin'  round  to  find  a  ohsp 
To  tell  me  when  my  face  hez  hed  a  slapf 

THE  MOKIMBNT. 

See  here :  the  British  they  found  out  a 

flaw 
In  Cap'n  Wilkes's  readin'  o*  the  law: 
(They  maJx  all  laws,  you  know,  an'  so, 

o'  course. 
It 's  nateral  they  should  understan'  their 

force:) 
He  'd  oughto  ha'  took  the  vessel  into  port, 
An'  hed  ner  sot  on  by  a  reg'lar  court ; 
She  was  a  mail-ship^  an'  a  steamer,  tu. 
An'  thet,  the^  say,  hez  changed  the 

pint  o'  view, 
Cos  the  old  practice,  bein'  meant  for 

sails, 
Ef  tried  upon  a  steamer,  kind  o'  fails; 
Yon  vutjf  take  out  despatdies,  but  yoQ 

mus'  n't 
Take  naiy  man  — 

THB  BRIDOB. 

Ton  mean  to  say,  you  dus'  n't! 
Changed  pint  o'  view  1    No,  no,  —  it  *s 

overooard 
With  law  an'  gospel,  when  their  ox  ii 

gored  I 
I  tellye,  England's  law,  on  sea  an'  land, 
Hez  oilers  ben,  **I*ve  gut  the  heaned 

hand," 
Take  nar^  man?    Fine  preachin'  from 

^hps! 
Why,  she  liez  taken  hunderds  from  our 

ships. 
An'  would  agin,  an'  swear  she  had  a 

right  to, 
Ef  we  wam't  strong  enough  to  be  periite 

ta 
Of  all  the  sarse  thet  I  can  call  to  mind, 
England  cfoos  make  the  most  onpleasant 

kind: 
It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she  *s  the 

saint; 
Wut 's  good 's  all  English,  all  thet  is  n't 

ain't; 
Wut  profits  her  is  oilers  ri^ht  an'  just. 
An'  ef  you  don't  read  Scnptur  so,  you 

must; 
She's  praised  herself  ontil  she  fairly 

thinks 
There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she 

winks; 
Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  ia 

her  pus  ? 
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Could  the  world  stir  'tboat  ilie  went,  ta» 

esnost 
81m  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet*s  a 

fsct: 
SkB  nerer  stopped  the  hahns-corpos  act, 
Nor  specie  payments,  nor  she  nerer  vet 
Cnt   down  the  interest  on  her  public 

deht; 
Sh$  don*k  pot  down  rebellions,  lets  'em 

breed, 
J^'  's  oUert  willin'  Ireland  should  se- 
cede: 
She 's  all  thet  *8  honest,  honnable,  an' 

iair, 
An'  when  the  rartoos  died  thej  made 

her  heir. 

TBB  MOmMXlTT. 

Wal,  waL  two  wrongs  don*t  nerer  make 

a  right ; 
Ef  we  're  mistaken,  own  np,  an'  dont 

fight: 
For  gradons'  sake,  ha'n't  we  enough  to 

dn 
'thout  eettin'  np  a  fight  with  England, 

8he  thinka  we  're  rabble-rid — 


THB  BBIDOX. 

An'  so  we  oant 
Distingoish  'twizt   You  ought  iCt  an' 

YtmAa^iCtt 
She  jedgee  by  herself ;  she  's  no  ideas 
How  't  stiddies  folks  to  gire  'em  their 

lair  sheer: 
The  odds  'twizt  her  an'  ns  is  plain  *8  a 

steeple, — 
Her  People  's  turned  to  Mob,  our  Mob 's 

turned  People. 

THB  ICOMICENT. 

She's  Tiled  jes' now— 

THB  BKIDOB. 

Plain  proof  her  cause  ain't  strong; — 
The  one'thet  ftist  gits  road 's  'moet  oilers 

wrong. 
Why,  sence  she  helped  in  liokin'  Nap  the 

Fust, 
An'  pricked   a   bubble  Jest  agoin*  to 

bust, 
With  Rooshy,  Prooshy,  Austry,  all  as- 

sistin', 
Th' ain't  nut  a  face  but  wut  she 's  shook 

her  Aft  in. 


Sz  though  she  done  it  all,  an'  ten  times 

more. 
An'  nothiii'  never  bed  gut  done  afore. 
Nor  never  could  agin',  *thout  she  wux 

spliced 
On  to  one  eend  an*  gin  th*  old  airth  a 

hoiit. 
She  if  some  punkins,  thet  I  wun't  deny^ 
(For  aiii't  she  some  related  to  you  'n' 

H) 
But  there  's  a  few  small  intrists  here 

below 
Outside  the  counter  o'  John  Bull  an' 

Co, 
An',  though  they  can*t  conceit  how  *t 

should  be  so, 
I  guess  the  Lord  druv  down  Creation's 

spiles 
'thout  no  grd  helpin'  from  the  British 

Isles, 
An'  could  contrive  to  keep  things  pooty 

stiff 
Ef  they  withdrawed  from  business  in  a 

miff; 
I  ha'  n't  no  patience  with  sech  swellin* 

fellers  ez 
Think  Ood  can't  forge  'thout  them  to 

blow  the  bellerses. 


THB  UONIMBSnr. 

Tou  're  oilers  quick  to  set  your  hack 

aridfle. 
Though  X  suits  a  tom-cat   more  'n  a 

sober  bridge  : 


Don't  you  .git  bet :  they  thought  the 

thing  was  planned ; 
They  *11  cool  on  when  they  come  to 


THB  BRIDOB. 

IX  thet  *n  wut  you  expect,  yon  11  htv 

to  wait: 
Folks  never  understand  the  folks  they 

hate: 
She'll  fin*  some  other  grievance  jest  es 

good, 
'fore  the  month  *s  out,  to  git  misunder- 
stood. 
England  cool  off  I    She  '11  do  it,  ef  she 

sees 
She  's  run  her  head  into  a  swarm  6 

bees. 
I  ain't  so  prejudiced  es  wut  yon  spoM  *. 
I  hev  thought  England  was  tlie  best 

thet  goes; 
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Bemember  (no^  yoa  ean't),  when  /  was 

Ood  $av$  the  King  was  all  the  tone  you 

heeid: 
But  it 't  enoiu^  to  turn  Wachuiet  roun* 
Thii  •tuminn'  fellers  when  you  think 

they're  down. 


THB  ICONIUENT. 

But,  nejs^bor,  ef  they  prove  their  chum 

at  law, 
The  beat  way  is  to  settle,  an'  not  f  aw. 
An'  don't  le'  's  mutter  'bout  the  awfle 

bricks 
We  '11  give  'em,  ef  we  ketch  'em  in  a 

fCLX 

That  ^ere  's  most  frequently  the  kin'  o* 

talk 
Of  critters  can't  be  kicked  to  toe  the 

chalk; 
Your    "You'll    see   nex*   time!"    an' 

"  Look  out  bumby  ! " 
'Most  oilers  ends  in  eatin'  nmble-pie. 
T  wun't  pay  to  scringe  to  England  : 

will  it  jMiy 
To  fearthat  meaner  bully,  old  "They  'U 

say"r 
Suppose  they  du  say  :  words  are  dreffle 

bores, 
But  they  ain't  quite  so  bad  ez  seventy 

fours. 
Wut  England  wants  is  jest  a  wedge  to 

fit 
Where  it  11  help  to  widen  out  our  split : 
She 's  found  her  wedge,  an'  't  ain't  for 

us  to  come 
An'  lend  the  beetle  thet's  to  drive  it 

home. 
For  growed-up  folks  like  us  't  would  be 

aecandle. 
When  we  git  saraed,  to  fly  right  off"  the 

handle. 
England  ain't  M  bad,  cos  she  thinks 

us  blind : 
£f  she  can't  change  her  skin,  she  can 

her  mind ; 
An'  we  shall  see  her  change  it  double- 
quick. 
Soon  ez  we  *ve  proved  thet  we  're  a-goin' 

to  lick. 
She  an'  Columby  's  gut  to  be  fas'  friends : 
For  the  world  prospers  by  their  privit 

ends: 
T  would  put  the  clock  back  all  o'  fifty 

years 
Bf  they  should  fall  together  by  the  ears. 


THK  BUDGE. 

I  'gree  to  thet ;  she  's  ni^  us  to  wut 

France  is; 
But  then  she  'U  hev  to  make  the  fust 

advances; 
We  've  pit  pride,  tu,  an'  gut  it  by  good 

rights. 
An'  ketch  m$  stoopin'  to  pick  up  the 

mites 
0'  condescensbn  she  'U  be  lettin'  fall 
When  she  finds  out  we  sin't  dead  arter 

aUl 
I  tell  ye  wut,  it  takes  more  !n  one  good 

week 
Afore  my  nose  foigits  it 's  hsd  a  tweak. 

THK  MOKIICBKT. 

She  11  come  out  right  bumby,  thet  I  'II 

Soon  ez  she  gits  to  seein*  we  're  of  age ; 
This  talkin'  down  o'  hers  ain't  wuth 

a  fuss: 
It 's  nat'ral  ez  nut  likin'  't  is  to  us ; 
Ef  we  're  agoin'  to  prove  we  U  growed- 

«P» 
'T  wunt  be  by  barkin'  like  a  tarrier  pup> 
But  tumin'  to  an'  makin'    things  ez 

good 
Ez  wut  we  're  oilers  bmggin*  that  we 

could; 
We  're  boun*  to  be  good  friends,  an*  so 

we  'd  oughto. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fools  both  sides  the 

water. 

TUB  BRIDOB. 

I  b'lieve  thet 's  so ;  but  hearken  in  your 

ear.— 
I  'm  older  'n  vou,  —  Peace  wun't  keep 

house  with  Fear : 
Ef  you  want  peace,  the  thing  you  've 

ffut  todu 
Is  jes  to  show  you  *re  up  to  fig^tin*,  tn. 
/  recollect  how  sailors'  nghts  was  won, 
Yard  locked  in  yard,  hot  gun-lip  kissin' 

gun: 
Why,  afore  thet,  John  Bull  sot  up  thet 

he 
Hed  gut  a  kind  o'  mortgage  on  the  sea; 
You  'd  thought  he  held  by  Gran'ther 

Adam's  will, 
An*  ef  you  knuckle  down,  he  'U  think 

so  still. 
Better  thet  all  our  ships  an*  all  their 

crews 
Should  sink  to  rot  in  ocean's  dreamlca 

ooze. 


THK  filGLOW  PAPIB8. 
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Etch  torn  flag  wavin'  chellenga  es  it 

went. 
An'  eaoh  dnmb  gon  %  brtve  man's  moni- 

ment» 
Than  aeek  aeoh  peace  es  only  cowards 

crave: 
Oive  m$  the  peace  of  dead  men  or  of 

brave  1 

THS  MOKiiucirr. 

I  say,  ole  boy,  it  ain't  the  Glorious 

Fourth: 
Ton  'd  onghto  lamed  'fore  this  wut  talk 

wax  worth. 
It  ain't  our  nose  thet  gits  put  out  o* 


It 's  Sn^^d  thet  gires  up  hia  dearest 

pint 
We  're  gut,  I  tell  vt  now,  enough  to  du 
In  our  own  fem'ly  fight,  afore  we  're 

thru. 
I  hoped,  las'  spring,  Jest  arter  Sumter's 


When  erery  flag-staff  flapped  its  teth- 
ered flune. 

An*  all  the  people,  startled  from  their 
doubt. 

Come  must'rin'  to  the  flag  with  sech  a 
shout, — 

I  hoped  to  see  things  settled  'fore  this 

The  Re^bles  licked,  Jeff  Davis  hanged, 

an' all; 
Then  come  Bull  Run,  an'  senee  then 

I  've  ben  waitin' 
like  boys  in  Jennooary  thaw  for  skatin', 
Kothin'  to  du  but  watch  my  shadder's 

trace 
Swinft  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  roun*  my 

base. 
With  daylight's  flood  an'  ebb:  it's 

gtttin'  slow. 
An*  I'most  think  we  *d  better  let  'em  go. 
I  tell  ye  wut,  this  war  's  a-goin'  to 

cost— 

THS  BRIDOB. 

An'  I  ten  you  it  wun't  be  money  lost ; 
Taxes  milks  dry,  but,  neighbor,  you  '11 

allow 
Thet  havin'  things  onsettled  kills  the 

cow: 
We  've  gut  to  flz  this  thing  for  good  an* 

all; 
It 's  no  use  buildin'  wut 's  a-goin'  to  fall. 
1  'm  older  'n  you,  an'  I  've  seen  things 


An'  my  ezperonce,  —  tell  ye  wut  it 's 

ben: 
Folks  thet  worked  thorough  wu  the 

ones  thet  thriv. 
But  bad  work  follers  ye  ez  long  's  ye 

live; 
You  can't  git  red  on  't;  jest  es  sure  es 

sin. 
It 's  oilers  askin'  to  be  done  agin : 
£f  we  should  part,  it  would  n't  be  a 

week 
'Fore  your  soft-soddered  peace  would 

spring  aleak. 
We  've  turned  our  cuffs  up,  but,  to  put 

her  thru, 
We  must  git  mad  an'  off  with  jackets, 

tu: 
'T  wun't  du  to  thhik  thet  killin'  ain't 

neriite,— 
Tou  ve  gut  to  be  in  aimest,  ef  you 

fight; 
Why,  two-thirds  o'  the  Rebbles  'ould 

cut  dirt, 
Ef  they  once  thought  thet  Guv'ment 

meant  to  hurt; 
An'  I  du  wish  our  Giii'rals  bed  in  mind 
The  folks  in  front  more  than  the  folks 

behind; 
Tou  wun't  do  much  ontil  you  think  it  'a 

God, 
An'  not  constitooonts,  thet  holds  the 

rod; 
We  want  some  more  o'  Gideon's  sword, 

Ijedge, 
For  proclamations  ha'n't  no  gret  of  edffe ; 
There  's  nothin'  for  a  cancer  but  tLe 

knife, 
Onless  you  set  by  't  more  than  by  your 

life. 
7've  seen  hard  times ;  I  see  a  war  begun 
Thet  folks  thet  love  their  bellies  never  'd 

won; 
Pharo's  lean  kine  hung  on  for  seven  long 

year; 
But  when 't  was  done,  we  did  n't  count 

it  dear. 
Why,  law  an*  order,  honor,  dvil  right, 
Ef  they  ain't  wuth  it,  wut  i$  wuth  a 

fiffhtr 
I  'm  Older  'n  you:  the  plough,  the  axe, 

the  mill. 
All  kin's  o'  labor  an'  all  kin's  o*  skill. 
Would  be  a  rabbit  in  a  wile-cat's  claw, 
£f  't  wam't  for  thet  slow  critter,  'stab- 

lished  law; 
Onsettle  thet^  an'  all  the  world  goe# 

whiiy 
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A  screw  '•  gat  loose  in  eTerjthin*  there 
ia: 

Good  battresses  onoe  settled,  don't  yoa 
fret 

An'  stir  'em;  tike  a  bridge's  word  for 
thetl 

Tonnff  folks  are  smsrt,  bat  all  ain't  good 
thet  's  new ; 

I  gaess  the  gran'there  they  knowed  son- 
thin',  to. 

THX  MONIMEKT. 

Amen  to  thet !  boild  sare  in  the  begin- 

nin': 
An'  then  don't  never  tech  the  anderpin- 

nin': 
Th'  older  a  guv'ment  is,  the  better 't 

saiU: 
Hew  ones  hont  folks's  corns  oat  like  new 

boots: 
Change  jes'  for  change,  is  like  them  big 

hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live 

on  smells. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

Wal,  don't  give  ap  afore  the  ship  goes 

down: 
It 's  a  stiiT  gale,  but  Providence  won't 

drown; 
An'  God  won't  leave  as  yit  to  sink  or 

swim, 
£f  we  don't  fail  to  do  wot's  right  by 

Him. 
This  land  o'  oom,  I  tell  ye,  's  got  to  be 
A  better  ooontiy  than  man  ever  see. 
I  feel  my  spent  swellin'  with  a  cry 
Thet  seems  to  say,  '*  Break  forth  an' 

prophesy  1 " 
O  strange  New  World,  thet  yit  wast 

never  young, 
Whose  youth  f>om  thee  by  gripin'  need 

was  wrun^ 
Brown  fonndlm'  o'  the  woods,  whose 
,  baby-bed 

Was  prowled  roun'  by  the  Iigun's  crack- 

lin' tread. 
An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru  shifts  an' 

wants  an'  pains, 
Kossed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in 

their  brsins, 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel 

strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's 

mane, 
Thoo,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret 

•vents 


To  pitch  new  States  ez  Old-World  men 

pitch  tents, 
Thoo,  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jehovsh'i 

plan 
Thet  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a  msn. 
An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  was 

drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adsm'e 

kin, — 
The   grave's   not   dug   where  trsitor 

hands  shall  lay 
In  fearful   haste   tliy  murdered  cone 

away ! 
I  see  — 

Jest  here  some  dogs  hetnm  to  baik. 
So  thet  I  lost  old  Concord's  Lut  remark : 
I  listened  long,  bat  all  I  seemed  to  hear 
Was  dead  leaves  gossipin'  on  some  birch- 
trees  near; 
Bot  ea  they  bed  n't  no  gret  things  to 

say. 
An'  sed  'em  often,  I  eome  right  away. 
An',  walldn'  home'ards,  jest  to  pass  the 

time, 
I  put  some  thoughts  thet  bothered  me 

in  rhyme ; 
1  hain't  bed  time  to  fisLirly  try  'em  on. 
But  here  they  be  —  it 's 


JOKATHAN  TO  JOHN. 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
When  both  my  hands  was  fuU^ 
To  stump  me  to  a  fi^ht,  John,  — 
Tour  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull ! 
Die  Uncle  8.  sez  he,  '*  I  guesr 
We  know  it  now,"  ses  he, 
"  The  lion's  paw  is  aU  the  law, 
Accordin'  to  J.  B., 
Thet  '8  fit  for  you  an'  me  t " 

You  wonder  why  we  're  hot,  John  f 

Your  mark  wuz  on  the  guns, 
The  neutral  guns,  thet  shot,  John, 
Our  brothers  an*  our  sons : 
Die  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  '*  I  guess 
There 's  human  blood,"  sez  he, 
'*  By  fits  an'  starts,  in  Yankee  hearts, 
Thouffh  't  may  surprise  J.  B. 
More  n  it  would  you  an'  me." 


£f  /  turned  mad  docs  loose,  John, 
On  your  fh>nt-parlor  stairs, 

Would  it  jest  meet  vour  views,  John, 
To  wait  au*  sue  their  heirs  ? 
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Ole  Uncle  S.  aes  he,  **  I  gaitm, 
I  onV  guesB,"  862  he, 
•*  Thct  ef  Vtttel  on  to  toes  fell, 
T  would  kind  o'  rile  J.  B., 
£z  ml  ez  you  an'  me  1 " 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

E§ad8lwint  —  diaotail$f 
**J,  B"  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 
Onleas  my  memory  fails, 
Ole  Unde 8.  sez he.  "I guess 
a'mgoodatthetV'sezhe, 
"Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain't  Jea^  the 
juice 
For  ganders  with  J.  B., 
No  more  'n  with  you  or  me  !" 

When  your  rights  wu  our  wrongs, 
John, 
You  did  n't  stop  for  foss,  — 
Britann/s  trident  prongs,  John, 
Was  good  'nough  law  for  us. 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess, 
Though  physic  *s  good,"  sez  he. 
"  It  does  n't  fbller  thet  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  V.  £,,* 
Put  up  hy  you  an'  me  ! " 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John : 

Ton  mus'  n'  take  it  hard, 
£f  we  can't  think  with  you,  John. 

It  *s  jest  your  own  back-yard. 
Ole  Uncle  8.  sez  he,  "I  guess, 

£f  Met 's  his  claim, '^sez  he, 
*'  The  fencin'-stuff  11  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 
Es  wal  ez  you  an'  me  ! " 

Why  talk  so  drefBe  big,  John, 

Of  honor  when  it  meant 
Ton  did  u't  care  a  fig,  John, 
But  jest  for  ten  per  cent  t 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *'  I  guess 
He's  like  the  rest,"  sez  he  : 
*'  When  all  is  done,  it 's  number  one 
Thet 's  nearest  to  J.  B., 
Ss  wal  es  t^  you  an'  me  1 " 

We  giTe  the  critters  back,  John, 

Cm  Abram  thought 't  was  rig^t ; 
It  wam't  ;rour  bullvin'  clack,  John, 
ProTokm'  us  to  nght. 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  *' I  guess 
We  Ve  A  hard  row,"  sez  he, 
'*  To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet  somehow, 
Hay  nappen  to  J.  B., 
1^  wal  ez  you  an'  me  1 " 


We  ain't  so  weak  an'  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 
An'  dose  to  every  door,  John, 
A  school-house  an'  a  steeple. 
Ole  Unde  S.  sez  he,  "I  guess, 
It  is  a  fact,"  sez  he, 
"The  surest  plan  to  make  a  Kan 
Is,  think  him  so,  J.  B., 
£z  much  ez  you  or  me !" 

Our  folks  beUeve  in  Law,  John ; 

An'  it 's  for  her  sake,  now, 
Thev  'ye  left  the  axe  an'  saw,  John* 
The  anyil  an'  the  plou^^ 
Ole  Uncle  &  sez  he.  "  I  ffuess, 
Ef 't  wamt  for  law,    sez  he, 
"  There 'd  be  one  shindy  from  here  to 
Indy; 
An'  thet  don't  suit  J.  B. 
(When 't  ain't 'twixt  you  an' me  1 )  " 

We  know  we 'ye  got  a  cause,  John, 
Thet 's  honest,  just,  an'  true ; 

We  thoi^^t  't  would  win  applause,  John, 
£f  nowheres  else^  from  you. 
Ole  Unde  8.  sez  he,  "I  guess 


His  bye  < 


'sez  be. 


*  Hangslyy  a  rotten  fibre  o'  cotton  : 
There'snativ'inJ.  B., 
Ez  wal  *i  in  you  an'  me  1" 

The  South  says,  "Pw  /ott*  downl'' 
John, 
An'  *MW  men  up  I "  say  we,  — 
White,  yiOler,  black,  an'  brown,  John  \ 
Now  which  is  your  idee  f 
Ole  Unde  &  sez  he,  "I  suess, 
Jdin  preaches  waL"  sez  he ; 
"  But,  sermon  thru,  an^  come  to  dM^ 
Why,  there's  the  old  J.  B. 
A  crowdin'  you  an'  me ! " 

Shan  it  be  loye,  or  hate,  Johnt 

It 's  you  thet 's  to  decide ; 
Ain  't  wwr  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John^ 
Like  all  the  worid's  beside  I 
Ole  Unde  8.  sez  he,  "  I  guess 
Wise  men  foigiye,"  sez  he, 
"  But  not  foi«it ;  an'  some  time  yit 
Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B., 
Ez  wal  ez  you  an*  me  1 " 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru,  frt>m  sea  to  sea, 
Bdieye  an'  understand,  John, 

The  vAiXh,  o'  bdn'  free. 
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Ole  Uncle  &  teshe,  ««I  mm, 
God's  priee  is  high,"  sex  he  ; 
"  Bat  nothin'  dm  tbsn  wnt  He  sells 
Wean  lon^  an'  thet  J.  K 
Hay  lam,  like  yoa  an*  me ! " 


No.  UL 

BIBDOFREDUM    8AWIN,    ESQ^   TO 
MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW. 

With  the  foUowmg  Letter  from  the  Rrv- 

KREND  HOMEB  WlLBUB,  A.  M. 

TO    THB    EDITORS    OP   THB    ATLABTIO 
MOMTHLT. 

Jaalam,  7th  Feb..  1861 
RisPBCTBD  Priehdb,  —  If  1  koow  mr- 
self, — and  surely  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  oTerpassed  the  limit  of 
fom-score  years  without  attaining  to  some 
proficiency  in  that  moet  useful  oranch  of 
learning  {e  caelo  descendity  says  the  pagan 
poet), — I  have  no  great  smack  of  that 
weakness  which  would  press  upon  the  pub- 
lick  attention  any  matter  pertaining  to  my 
{>riTate  aflairs.  But  since  the  following 
etter  of  Mr.  Sawin  contains  not  only  a  di- 
rect allusion  to  myself,  but  that  in  connec- 
tion with  a  topick  of  interest  to  all  those 
engaged  in  the  publick  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  touching 
briefly  thereupon.  Mr.  Sawin  was  never 
a  stated  attendant  upon  my  preaching,  — 
never,  as  I  believe,  even  an  occasional  one, 
dnoe  the  erection  of  the  new  house  (where 
we  now  worship)  in  1845.  He  did,  indeed, 
for  a  time,  sipply  a  not  unacceptable  bass 
in  tiie  choir;  but,  whether  on  some  um- 
brage {onmibus  hoc  viiium  est  ocmtoribua) 
taken  against  the  bass-viol,  then,  and  tUl 
his  decease  in  1850  (a^.  77,)  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Asaph  Perley,  or,  as  was  reported 
by  others,  on  account  of  an  imminent  sub- 
soription  for  a  new  bell,  he  thenceforth  ab- 
sented himself  from  all  outward  and  visible 
communion.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served {aUA  menie  repostum),  as  it  were, 
in  the  pickle  of  a  mind  soured  by  prejudice, 
a  lasting  scunner,  as  he  would  call  it, 
against  our  staid  and  decent  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  for  I  would  rather  in  that  wise  in- 
terpret his  fling,  than  suppose  that  any 
chance  tares  sown  by  my  pulpit  discourses 
should  survive  so  long,  while  good  seed  too 
often  fails  to  root  itself.  I  humbly  trust 
that  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter J  though  I  know  that,  if  we  sound  a.ny 


man  deep  enou^,  our  lead  shall  bringo 
the  mud  of  human  nature  at  last  11m 
Bretons  beUeve  in  an  evfl  QMiit  iriiich  they 
call  or  c*houtkeMUt^  whose  oflloe  it  is  to 
make  the  conmsatton  drowsy ;  andthoosh 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  think  that  oe 
was  roecially  bu^  among  my  flock,  yet 
have  1  seen  enough  to  make  me  sometimes 
rsgret  the  hinged  seats  of  the  ancient  meet- 
ing-house, whose  lively  clatter,  not  miwill- 
inglv  intoisified  by  lloyt  beyond  evesbot 
of  the  tithing-man,  served  at  mterrals  as  a 
wholesome  riveiL  It  is  true,  I  have  num- 
bered among  my  parishioners  some  who  ars 
proof  against  the  prophylactick  fennel,  nay, 
whose  gift  of  sonmolenoe  rivalled  that  of 
the  Cretan  Rip  Van  Winkle,  E^imenkles, 
and  who,  nevertlieleas,  complained  not  so 
much  of  the  substance  as  of  the  length  of 
my  (by  them  unheard)  disoonrsea.  Some 
ingoiions  persons  of  a  phUosophick  tni» 
have  assured  ns  that  oar  pnhnts  were  set 
too  high,  and  that  the  soporinck  tendeney 
incressea  with  the  ratio  of  the  angle  in 
which  the  hearer's  eye  was  constrained  to 
seek  the  preacher.  This  were  a  curious 
topick  for  investigation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  sermons  are  pitched  too 
high,  and  I  remember  many  struggles  with 
the  drowsy  fiend  in  my  youth.  Happy 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  finny  aco- 
lytes, however  they  might  profit,  could 
never  murmur!  Quaa^Jrtm»enmtgeniest 
Who  is  he  that  can  twice  a  week  be  in- 
spired, or  has  eloquence  {ut  ita  dieam) 
slways  on  tap?  A  good  man,  and.  next 
to  David,  a  sacred  poet  (himself,  haply, 
not  inexpert  of  evil  in  this  particular.^ 
has  said, — 

**  The  worst  speak  something  good :  if  all  wsat 
sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preaoheth  patience.'* 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr. 
8awin*s  letter  which  I  would  also  briefly 
animadvert  upon.  And  first,  ooncemlng 
the  claim  he  sets  up  to  a  certain  superiori- 
ty of  blood  and  lineage  in  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  now  unhappily  in  rebel- 
lion against  lawful  authority  and  their  own 
better  interests.  There  is  a  sort  of  opin- 
ions, anachronisms  at  once  and  anaenor* 
isms,  foreign  both  to  the  age  and  the  coun- 
try, that  maintain  a  feeble  and  buzzing 
existence,  scarce  to  be  called  life,  like  win- 
ter flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl  out 
from  obscure  nooks  and  crannies  to  expati- 
ate in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  acquire  vigor 
enough  to  disturb  with  their  enforced  fa- 
miliarity the  studious  hours  of  the  scholar. 
One  of  the  most  stupid  and  pertinacious 
of  these  is  the  theoiy  that  the  Southern 
States  were  settled  by  a  class  of  emigrants 
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ff^m  the  Old  World  todiUy  tuperior  to 
those  who  founded  the  institutioiit  of  New 
EnffUmd.  Hie  Viiginiani  especially  lav 
daim  to  this  generosity  of  lineage,  which 
were  of  no  possible  account,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  such  snperstitions  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  effect  on  the 
course  of  humsn  affidrs.  The  early  adven- 
toxers  to  Massachusetts  at  least  paid  their 
passsges;  no  felons  were  erer  shipped 
thither ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  many 
deboshed  younger  brothers  of  what  are 
called  good  families  may  hare  sought  ref- 
uge in  Virginia,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
great  nart  of  the  early  deportations  thither 
were  the  sweepings  of  the  London  streets 
snd  the  leavli^^  of  the  London  stews.  It 
was  this  my  Lord  Bacon  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote :  ''It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed 
thiitf  to  takethe  scum  of  peopleand  wicked 
oonoemned  men  to  be  the  people  with  whom 
YOU  plant*'  That  certain  names  are  found 
there  is  nothing  to  the  puipose,  for,  even 
had  an  alia$  been  beyond  the  invention  of 
the  knaves  of  that  generation,  it  is  known 
that  servants  were  often  called  by  their 
masters'  names,  as  slaves  are  now.  On 
what  the  heralds  call  the  spindle  side,  some, 
at  least,  of  the  oldest  Vii|(inisn  famUies 
are  descended  from  matrons  who  were  ex- 
ported and  sold  for  so  many  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  the  head.  80  notorious  was  this, 
that  it  became  one  of  the  jokes  of  contem- 
porary playwrights,  not  only  that  men 
bankrupt  in  purse  and  character  were  "food 
for  the  Plantations"  (and  this  before  the 
settlement  of  New  England),  but  also  that 
any  drab  would  suffice  to  wive  such  pitiful 
adveotorers.  "  Never  choose  a  wife  as  if 
you  were  going  to  Yiiginia,"  says  Middle- 
ion  in  one  d  bis  comedies.  The  mule  is 
apt  to  foxget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  his 
pedigree.  How  early  the  counterfeit  no- 
DilitT  of  the  Old  Dominion  became  a  topick 
of  ridicule  in  the  Mother  Country  may  be 
learned  twm  a  play  of  Mrs.  BehnV  found- 
ed on  the  RebeHfon  of  Bacon :  for  even 
these  kennels  of  literature  may  yield  a  fact 
two  to  p^  the  rakinj^.    Mn.  Flirt,  the 


Virginia  ormnary,  calls  herself 
tbe'daughter  of  a  baronet  "  undone  in  the 
late  rebdlion," — her  father  having  in  truth 
been  a  tailor,  —  and  three  of  the  Council, 
assuming  to  themselves  an  eaual  splendor 
of  origin,  are  shown  to  have  been,  one  "  a 
broken  exciseman  who  came  over  a  poor 
servant,"  another  a  tinker  transported  for 
theft,  and  the  third  "a  common  pick- 
pocket often  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail" 
The  ancestry  of  South  Carolina  will  as  lit- 
tle pass  muster  at  the  Herald's  Visitation, 
though  I  hold  them  to  hare  been  more  rep- 
utabM,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were 


honest  tradesmen  and  artisans,  in  soma 
measure  exiles  for  conscience'  sake,  who 
would  have  smiled  at  the  high-flying  non- 
sense of  their  descendants.  Some  of  the 
more  respectable  were  Jews.  The  absurd^ 
ity  of  supposing  a  population  of  eight  mil-  • 
lions  all  sprung  from  gentle  loins  in  ^e 
course  of  a  century  and  a  half  is  too  numi- 
feet  for  confutation.  But  of  what  use  to 
discuss  the  matter  I  An  expert  ffenealogist 
will  provide  any  solvent  man  with  a  gmus 
ei  proavoi  to  order.  My  Lord  Burle^ 
used  to  saTi  with  Aristotle  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  It.  to  back  him,  that  •' nobility  was 
ancient  riches,"  whence  also  the  Spanish 
were  wont  to  call  their  nobles  ricot  kcmbrtif 
and  the  aristocracy  of  America  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  first  became  wealthy, 
by  whatever  means.  Petroleum  will  in  ttus 
wise  be  the  source  of  much  good  blood  among 
our  posterity.  The  aiistocracy  of  the 
South,  such  as  it  is,  has  the  shallowest  of 
all  foundations,  for  it  is  only  skin-deep,  — 
the  most  odious  of  all,  for,  while  aifecting 
to  despise  trade,  it  traces  its  origin  to  a 
successful  traffick  in  men,  women,  and 
cliildren,  and  still  draws  its  chief  revenues 
thence.  And  though,  as  Doctor  Chamber- 
layne  consolingly  says  in  his  Presmt  Slaie 
of  EngUmd,  ^'to  become  a  Merchant  of 
Foreign  Commeroe,  without  serving  any 
Apprentisage,  hath  been  allowed  no  dls- 
ragement  to  a  Gentleman  born,  espedal- 
to  a  younger  Brother,"  yet  I  conceive 
it  he  would  hardly  have  made  a  like  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  particular  trade  in 
auestion.  Oddly  enough  this  trade  reverses 
tie  ordinary  standards  of  sodsl  respecta- 
bility no  less  than  of  morals,  for  the  retail 
and  domestick  is  as  creditable  as  the  whole- 
sale and  foreign  is  degrading  to  him  who 
follows  it  Are  our  morals,  then,  no  better 
than  mores  after  all!  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  aristocracy  as  exists  at  the  South  (for 
I  hold  with  Maiius.  fortimmvm  qumqm 
generatianmum)  will  be  found  an  element 
of  anything  like  persistent  strength  in  war, 
— thmlung  the  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  (whom 
one  quainuy  called  tnduetunUs  donunui  et 
VeruUmii)  as  true  as  it  is  pithy,  that  **  the 
more  eentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of 
subsidOtoe. "  It  u  odd  enough  as  sn  histori- 
cal preced.ent,  that^  while  the  fathers  of 
New  England  were  laying  deep  in  religion, 
education,  and  f^^eedom  the  basis  of  a  pol- 
ity which  has  substantially  outlasted  any 
then  existing,  the  flrst  work  of  the  founders 
of  Virginia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wingfleld's 
Memorial,  was  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
—  odder  yet,  as  showing  the  changes  which 
are  wrousht  by  circumstance,  that  the  first 
insurrection  in  South  Carolina  was  against 
the  aristocratical  scheme  of  the  Proprietary 
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Ooremmant  I  do  not  ihi^  that  the  eatio- 
olar  aristocraey  of  the  Soath  has  added 
aaythioff  to  the  reflnementa  of  dvilizatioii 
except  the  carrying  <tf  bowie-kniTei  and  the 
cheWing  of  tobacco,  —  a  hi^-toned  Soath- 
era  ffentleman  being  oommonly  not  only 
gitacmtmamms  bat  quidruminanL 

I  oonfen  that  the  pesent  letter  of  tfr. 
Sawin  increaaet  my  doabts  aa  to  the  ain- 
oerity  of  the  oonvictiona  which  he  pro- 
feases,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
trinmph  of  the  legitimate  OoTerament. 
fare  aooner  or  later  to  take  place,  will  find 
him  and  a  laige  mi^rity  of  ma  newlv 
adopted  fellow-citizens  (who  hold  with 
Dndalos,  the  primal  aitter-on-the-fenoe. 
that  msaium  ienert  tutistimum)  original 
Union  men.  The  criticisms  towarda  the 
doae  of  his  letter  on  certain  of  oar  failings 
are  worthy  to  be  serioaslr  perpended ;  for 
he  is  not,  aa  I  think,  without  a  spice  of 
ynlgar  shrewdness.  Fat  est  ei  ah  hogte 
dooeri :  there  is  no  reckoning  without  Yonr 
host  As  to  the  good-nature  in  as  which 
he  seems  to  gird  a^  while  I  would  not  con- 
secrate a  chapel,  aa  they  have  not  scrupled 
to  do  in  France,  to  Ndtre  Dame  de  la 
Haine  (Our  Lady  of  Hate),  yet  I  cannot 
foivet  that  the  corruption  of  ffood-nature 
is  Uie  generation  of  laxity  of  principle. 
Good-nature  is  our  national  characteristick ; 
and  though  it  be,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  culpable  weakness  or  cowardice, 
when  it  leads  us  to  put  op  tamely  with 
manifold  impositions  and  breaches  of  im- 
plied contracts,  (as  too  frequently  in  our 
publick  conveyances,)  it  becomes  a  positive 
crime,  when  it  leads  us  to  look  unresent- 
fully  on  peculation,  and  to  regard  tmson 
to  the  b^t  Gk>verament  that  ever  existed 
as  something  with  which  a  gentleman  may 
shake  hands  without  soiling  his  fingers. 
I  do  not  think  the  gallows-tree  the  most 
profitable  member  of  our  Svlva  ;  but,  since 
it  continues  to  be  planted,  I  would  fain 
see  a  Northern  limb  ingrafted  on  it,  that  it 
may  bear  some  other  fruit  than  loyal  Ten- 
nesseeans. 

A  relick  has  recently  been  discovered  on 
the  east  bank  of  Busny  Brook  in  North 
Jaalam,  which  I  conceive  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Runick  characters  relating  to  the 
early  expedition  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
continent.  I  shall  make  fuller  investiga- 
tions, and  communicate  the  result  in  due 


Bespectfnlly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HOMSB  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 

P.  S.  —  I  inclose  a  year's  subscription 
from  Deacon  Tinkham. 


I  HXD  it  on  my  min*  las*  time,  when  1 

to  write  ye  started. 
To  tech  the  leadin'  featurs  o*  my  gtttin' 

meconvarted; 
But,  ez  my  letters  hex  to  go  deam  roan* 

by  way  o*  Oiby, 
T  wun't  seem  no  staler  now  than  then, 

by  th'  time  it  gits  where  yon  be. 
Yon  know  up  North,  though  sees  an* 

things  air  plenty  ei  yon  please, 
Ther^  wam't  nut  one  on  *em  thet  come 

jes*  square  with  my  idees : 
They  all  on  'em  wax  too  much  mixed 

with  Covenants  o*  Works, 
An'  would  hev  answered  jest  ex  wal  for 

Afrikins  an'  TurlcB, 
Fer  where  's  a  Christian'B  privilege  an* 

hia  rewards  enaain', 
Ef   't ain't   perfessin'  rigiht   an   eend 

'thout  nary  need  o'  doin'f 
I  dessav  they  suit  workin'-folkB  thet 

ain  t  noways  pertic'lar. 
But  nnt  your  Southnn  flen'leman  thet 

keeps  his  paipendic'uir ; 
I  don't  olarne  nary  man  thet  casts  his 

lot  along  o*  his  folks, 
But  ef  yoQ  cal'late  to  save  tne^  't  most 

be  with  folks  thet  is  folks  ; 
Cov'nants  o'  works  go  'jpnst  my  grain, 

but  down  here  1  've  found  out 
The  true  fus'-fem'ly  A  1  plan,  —  here  *s 

how  it  come  about. 
When  I  fus'  sot  up  with  Hiss  S.,  sez  she 

to  me,  sez  she, 
'^  Without  you  git  religion.  Sir,  the 

thing  can't  never  be; 
Nut  but  wut  I  respeck,"  sez  she,  "  your 

intellectle  part. 
But  you  wun't  noways  du  for  me  athout 

a  change  o'  heart : 
Nothun  religion  worics  wal  North,  but 

it 's  ez  soft  ez  spruce. 
Compared  to  oum,  for  keepin'  sound,  ** 

sez  she,  "upon  the  goose  ; 
A  clay's  experunoe  'd  prove  to  ye,  es 

easy  'z  pull  a  trigger. 
It  takes  the  Southun  pint  o'  view  to 

raise  ten  bales  a  nigger ; 
You  'U  fin'  thet  human  natur',  South, 

ain't  wholesome  more  'n  skin-deep^ 
An*  once  *t  a  darkie  's  took  with  it,  he 

wun't  be  wuth  his  keep." 
'<How  sheU  I  git  it.  Ma'am  f"  sez  L 

"Attend  the  nex'  camp-meetin*," 
Sez  she,  "an'  it  *11  come  to  ye  ez  cheay 

•z  onbleached  sheetin'." 
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Wal,  80 1  went  along  an'  hearn  most  an 

impresaiye  Mmnon 
About  beeprinklin*  Afriky  with  fourth- 

proof  dew  o*  Hannon ; 
He  cud  n't  put  no  weaknin'  in,  bat  gin  it 

tans  hot, 
'Z  ef  he  an'  Satan  *d  ben  two  bulls  in 

one  fiye-acre  lot : 
I  don't  portend  to  foller  him,  but  give 

yeiea'  the  heads; 
For  pulpit  ellerkence,  you  know,  'most 

oilers  kin'  o'  spreads. 
Ham's  seed  wux  gin  to  us  in  chaiige,  an' 

should  n't  we  be  li'Ue 
In  Kin^om  Gome,'  ef  we  kep'  back 

their  prirlege  in  the  Bible? 
The  cusses  an'  the  promerses  make  one 

gret  chain,  an'  ef 
You  snake  one  link  out  here,  one  there, 

how  much  on  't  ud  be  1^  f 
All  thin^  wus  gin  to  man  for 's  use,  his 

samoe,  an  delight : 
An'  don't  the  Greek  an  Hebrew  words 

thet  mean  a  J£an  mean  White  ? 
Ain't  it  belitHin'  the  Good  Book  in  all 

its  proudes'  featurs 
To  think  't  wus  wrote  for  black  an' 

brown  an'  'lasses-colored  creaturs, 
Thet  could  n'  read  it,  ef  they  would, 

nor  ain't  by  lor  allowed  to, 
But  ough'  to  take  wut  we  think  suits 

their  nature,  an*  be  proud  to  t 
Wam't  it  moreprortable  to  bring  your 

raw  materif  thru 
Where  you  can  work  it  inta  grace  an* 

inta  cotton,  tu. 
Than  sendin*    missionaries   out  where 

fevers  might  defeat  'em, 
An'  ef  the  butcher  did  n^  call,  their 

p'rishioners  might  eat  'emf 
An*  then,  M;in,  wut  airthly  use  f    Nor 

'twam^  our  fietult,  in  so  fur 
£z  Yankee  skippers  would  keep  on  a- 

totin'  on  'em  orer. 
T  improved  the  whites  by  savin'  'em 

from  ary  need  o'  wurkin', 
An'  kep'  the  blacks  from  bein'  lost  thru 

idleness  an'  shirkin' ; 
We  took  to  'em  es  nat'ral  ez  a  barn-owl 

does  to  mice, 
An*  hed  our  hull  time  on  our  hands  to 

keep  us  out  o*  vice ; 
It  made  us  feel  ez  pop'lar  ez  a  hen  doos 

with  one  chicken. 
An*  fill  our  place  in  Natur's  scale  by 

g^vin'  'em  a  lickin' ; 


For  why  should   Cttsar  git  his  duet 

moro  'n  Juno,  Pomp,  an'  Cuffv  I 
It 's  justifvin'  Ham  to  spare  a  nigger 

when  he 's  stuHy. 
Where  'd  their  soles  go  tn,  like  to  know, 

ef  we  should  let  em  ketch 
Freeknowlednsm    an*    Fourierism  an* 

Speritoousm  an*  sech  f 
When  Satan  sets  himself  to  woik  to 

raise  his  very  bee'  muss. 
He  scatters  roun'  onscriptur'l  views  re- 
latin'  to  Ones'mus. 
You'd  ough'  to  seen,  thouijh,  how  his 

facs  an'  aigvmunce  an'  fibers 
Drawed  tears  o*^  real  convict  from  a 

lot  o'  pen'tent  niggers  1 
It  wam't  like  Wilbw*s  meetin',  where 

you  're  shet  up  in  a  pew. 
Your  dickeys  sorrin'  off  your  ears,  an* 

bilin'  to  be  thru ; 
Ther'  wuz  a  tent  clost  by  thet  hed  a  ksg 

o'  sunthin*  in  it, 
Where  you  oould  go,  ef  ^ou  wuz  dry, 

an'  damp  ve  in  a  nunute ; 
An'  ef  you  did  dror  off  a  spell,  thei^ 

wuz  n't  no  occasion 
To  lose  the  thread,  because,  ye  see,  he 

bellered  like  all  Bashan. 
It 's  dry  work  follerin'  aigjrmunce  an* 

so,  'twix'  this  an'  thet, 
I  felt  conviction  weighin'  down  somehow 

inside  my  hat ; 
It  growed  an'  growed  like  Jonah's  gourd, 

a  kin'  o'  whirlin'  ketched  me, 
Ontil  I  fin'lly  clean  gin  out  an*  owned 

up  thet  he  d'  fetehed  me  ; 
An'  when  nine  tenths  o'  th*  perrrish 

took  to  tumblin'  roun*  an*  hollcrin', 
I  did  n'  fin'  no  gret  in  th'  way  o'  tumin' 

tu  an'  follerin*. 
Soon  ez   Miss   8.  see  thet,  sez   she, 

«  Thet 's  wut  I  call  wuth  seein*  I 
Thet^B  actin*  like  a  reas'nable  an'  in* 

tenectlebein'l" 
An'  so  we  fin'lly  made  it  up,  concluded 

to  hitch  bosses. 
An'  hero  I  be  'n  my  ellermunt  among 

creation  s  bosses ; 
Arter  I  'd  drawed  sech  heaps  o*  blankly 

Fortin  at  last  hez  sent  a  prize. 
An*  chose  me  for  a  shinin'  light  o'  mis* 

sionaiy  entaprise. 

This  leads  me  to  another  pint  on  which 

I  've  changed  my  plan 
O'  thinkin'  so  's  *t  I  might  become  a 

ftraight-out  Southun  man. 
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HiM  S.  (her  maiden  name  wax  Higgs,  o* 

the  fus'  fero'ly  here) 
On  her  Ma's  aide  'a  all  Juggemot,  cm 

Pa's  all  Cavileer, 
An'  aenoe  IVe  merried  into  her  an' 

stept  into  her  shoes, 
It  ain't  more'n  natend  thet  I  should 

niodderfy  m^  views : 
I  'ye  ben  a-readm'  in  Debow  ontil  I  've 

fairly  gut 
So  'nliffhtened   thet  I  'd  Ml  es  lires 

hr  ben  a  Dook  ex  nut ; 
An*  when  we've  laid  ye  all  out  stiff,  an* 

Jeff  hex  gut  his  crown. 
An'  comes  to  pick  his  nobles  out,  vnuCi 

this  child  be  in  town  ! 
We'll  hev  an  Age  o'  Chiyverlry  sur- 

passin'  Mirter  Burke's, 
Where  every  fem'ly  is  fus'-best  an'  naiy 

white  man  works : 
Our  system 's  sech,  the  thing  11  root  ex 

eas^  ez  a  tater ; 
For  while  your  lords  in  furrin  parts 

ain't  noways  marked  by  natur , 
Kor  sot  apart  from  ornery  folks  in  fea- 

turs  nor  in  fi^rs, 
£f  oum'U  keep  their  faces  washed,  you  11 

know  'em  from  their  niggers. 
Ain't  8eeK  things  wuth  secedin'  for,  an' 

gittin'  red  o'  you 
Thet  waller  in  your  low  idees,  an'  will 

tell  all  is  bluer 
Fact  is,  we  air  a  diff'rent  race,  an'  I, 

for  one,  don't  see, 
Sech  havin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how 

w*  ever  did  agree. 
It 's  sunthin'  thet  vou  lab'rin'-folks  up 

North  bed  ough'  to  think  on, 
Thet  Higgses  cant  bemean  themselves 

to  rulin'  by  a  Lincoln,  — 
Thet  men,  (an*  guv'nors,  tu,)  thet  hex 

sech  Normal  names  ex  Pickens, 
Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o*  work,  'Uiout 

't  is  to  givin'  lickins. 
Can't  masure  votes  with  folks  thet  get 

their  livins  from  their  farms. 
An'  nrob'lv  think  thet  Law  *s  ez  good  ez 

nevin  coats  o'  arms. 
Senoe  I  've  ben  here,  I  've  hired  a  chap 

to  look  about  for  me 
To  git  me  a  transplantable  an'  thrifty 

femly-tree, 
An'  he  tells  me  the  Sawins  is  ez  much  | 

o'  Normal  blood 
Es  Pickens  an'  the  rest  on  'em,  an'  older 

'p  Noah's  flood. 


Tour  Normal  schools  wun't  torn  yi 

into  Normals,  for  it 's  clear, 
£f  eddykatin'  done  the  thing,  they'd 

be  some  skuroer  here. 
Pickenses,   Boggses,  Pettuses,    ICsgof- 

fins,  Letchers,  Polks, — 
Where  can  yon  scare  up  names  like 

them  among  your  mudsill  folks  ? 
Ther's  nothin'  to  compare  with  em*, 

you  *d  fin',  ef  you  should  glance, 
Among  the  tip-top  femerlies  in  Englan', 

nor  in  France : 
I  've  beam  from  'sponsible  men  whose 

word  wus  full  ex  ^ood  's  their  note, 
Men  thet  can  run  their  face  for  drinks, 

an'  keep  a  Sunday  coat» 
That  they  wux  all  on  'em  come  down, 

an'  come  down  pooty  ftir. 
From  folks  tiiet,  'thout  their  crowns  wus 

on,  ou'  doors  would  n*  never  stir. 
Nor  thet  tho'  wam't  a  Southun  man 

but  wut  wux  prinw/atky 
0'  the  bee'  blood  in  £urope,  yis,  an' 

AfrO^  an'  Ashy : 
Sech  bein'  the  ease,  is 't  likely  we  should 

bend  like  cotton  wickin , 
Or  set  down  under  anythin'  so  low-lived 

ex  a  lickin' ! 
More  *n  this,  —  hain't  we  the  literatoor 

an  sdenoe,  tu,  by  gorry  t 
Hain't  we  them  intellectle  twins,  them 

giants,  Simms  an*  Maury, 
Each  with  full  twice  the  ushle  brains, 

like  nothin'  thet  I  know, 
'thout 't  wux  a  double-headed  calf  I  see 

once  to  a  show  t 

For  all  thet,  I  wam't  jest  at  fust  in  favor 

o*  secedin' ; 
I  wux  for  layin'  low  a  spell  to  find  out 

where  twnsleadin. 
For  hevin'  South-Carliny  try  her  hand 

at  sepritnationin'. 
She  takiir  resks  an'  findin'  fhnds,  an' 

we  co-operationiu*,  — 
I  mean  a  kin'  o'  hangin'  roun'  an*  set- 
tin'  on  the  fence;. 
Till  Prov'dunce  pinted  how  to  jump  an* 

save  the  most  expense ; 
I  recollected  thet  'ere  mine  o*  lead  to 

Shiraz  Centre 
Thet  bust  up  Jabex  Pettibone,  an*  didn*t 

want  to  ventur* 
'Fore  I  wux  sartin  wut  come  out  ud  pay 

for  wut  went  in. 
For  swappin'  silver  off  for  lead  ain't  tht 

sure  way  to  win  ; 
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(An*,  ftct,  it  dotm  look  now  ez  thongh— 

bat  folks  mutt  live  an'  lam — 
We  ihoiild  git  lead,  an'  more  'n  we 

want,  ont  o'  the  Old  Conaarn ; 
But  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest 

ez  Buchanan 
A-lettin'  us  hev  all  the  forts  an*  all  the 

arms  an'  cannon, 
Admittin'  we  wuz  natlly  right  an*  yon 

wus  nat'llT  wrong, 
Coz  you  wuz  lab'rin' -folks  an'  we  wuz 

wut  th^  call  b<mg4tmg. 
An'  coz  thm  wam't  no  fight  in  ye 

more  'n  in  a  mashed  potater. 
While  two  o'  u$  can't  skurcely  meet  but 

wut  we  fight  by  natnr^, 
An'  th'  ain't  a  bar-room  here  would  pay 

for  openin'  on  't  a  night, 
Without  it  giT  the  priverlege  o'  bein* 

shot  at  sii^t. 
Which  prores  we  're  Natures  noblemen, 

witn  whom  it  don't  surprise 
The  British  aristozy  should  feel  boun' 

to  sympathizQL  — 
8eein*  all  this,  an  seein',  tn,  the  thing 

wuz  strikin*  roots 
While  Undo  Sam  sot  still  in  hopes  thet 

some  one  'd  bring  his  boots, 
I  thought  th'  ole  Union's  hoops  wuz  off, 

air  let  myself  be  sucked  in 
To  rise  a  peg  an'  jine  the  crowd  thet 

went  K>r  reconstmctin', — 
Thet  is  to  hev  the  i)ardner8hip  under 

th'  ole  name  continner 
Jest  ez  it  wuz,  we  drorrin'  pay,  you 

findin'  bone  an'  sinner, — 
On'y  to  put  it  in  the  bond,  an'  enter  't 

in  tne  journals, 
Thet  you  're  the  nat'ral  rank  an'  file, 

an'  we  the  naf  ral  kumels. 

Now  this  I  thought  a  fees'ble  plan,  thet 

'ud  work  smooth  ez  grease, 
Suitin'   the   Nineteenth   Century   an' 

Upper  Ten  idees. 
An'  there  I  meant  to  stick,  an'  so  did 

most  o'  th'  leaders,  tu, 
Coc  we  all  thought  the  chance  wuz  good 

o' nuttin'  on  it  thru ; 
But  Jen  he  hit  upon  a  way  o'  helpin'  on 

usforrard 
By  bein'  unannermous,  —  a  trick  you 

ain't  quite  up  to,  Korrard. 
A  Baldin  hain't  no  more  'f  a  chance 

with  them  new  apple-corers 
Than  folks's  oppersitfon  views  aginst 

t|is  Rhkgtul  Roarers ; 


They  '11  take  'em  out  on  him  'bout  east, 

—  one  canter  on  a  rail 
Makes  a  man  feel  unannermous  ez  Jonah 

in  the  whale ; 
Or  ef  he's  a  slow-moulded  cuss  thet 

can't  seem  quite  t'  'gree, 
He  gits  the  noose  by  tellergraph  upon 

the  nighea'  tree : 
Their  miselon-work  with  Afrikins  hei 

put  'em  up,  thet 's  sartin. 
To   all   the   moa'   across-lot  ways  o* 

preachin*  an'  convartin' ; 
1 11  bet  my  hat  th'  ain't  nary  priest, 

nor  all  on  em  together, 
Thet  cairs  conviction  to  the  min'  like 

Reveren'  Taranfeather ; 
Why,  he  sot  up  with  me  one  night,  an' 

labored  to  sech  purpose, 
Thet  (ez  sa  owl  bv  daylight  'mongst  a 

flock  o'  teazin  chirpers 
Sees  clearer  'n  mud  the  wickedness  o' 

eatin'  little  birds) 
I  see  my  error  an'  agreed  to  shen  it 

arterwurds; 
An*  I  should  say,  (to  jedge  our  folks  by 

facs  in  my  poftsession,) 
Thet  three 's  Unannermous  where  one's 

a  'Riginal  Secession ; 
So  it 's  a  thing  you  fellers  North  may 

safely  bet  your  chink  on, 
Thet  we  re  all  water-proofed  agin  th' 

usurpin*  reign  o'  Loncoln. 

Jeff's  Mome,    He's  gut  another  plan 

thet  hez  perticlar  merits. 
In  givin'  things  a  cheerfle  look  sn'  stiff- 

nin'  loose-hung  sperits ; 
For  while  your  million  papers,  wut  with 

lyin'  an'  discussin', 
Keep  folks's  tempers  all  on  eend  a-fum« 

in'  an  a-fiissin*, 
A-wondrin'  this  an'  ^essin'  thet,  an* 

dreadin'  every  n^t 
The  breechin'  o'  the  Univarse  '11  break 

afore  it's  light. 
Our  papers  don't  purtend  to  print  on'y 

wut  QuVment  choose. 
An'  thet  insures  us  all  to  git  the  veiy 

best  o'  noose: 
Jeff  hez  it  of  all  sorts  an'  kines,  an* 

serves  it  out  ez  wanted. 
So 's  't  every  man  gits  wut  he  likes  an* 

nobody  ain't  scanted ; 
Sometimes  it 's  vict'iies  (they  're  Ixmt 

all  ther*  is  that 's  dieap  down  here,) 
Sometimes  it 's  France  an  England  mi 

the  jump  to  interfere, 
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Fact  is,  the  less  the  people  know  o*  wut 

ther*  is  a-doin'. 
The  hendier  't  is  for  Gnv*ment»  sence  it 

hendera  trouble  brewin' ; 
An*  nooze  is  like  a  shinplaster,  —  it 's 

good,  ef  you  believe  it. 
Or,  wnt  's  all  same,  the  other  man  thet  's 

goin'  to  receive  it : ' 
Ef  you  're  a  son  in  th*  army,  wy,  it  *u 

oomfortin*  to  hear 
He  11  hev  no  jitter  resk  to  run  than 

•eein'  th'  m'my's  rear, 
Coz,  ef  an  F.   F.  looks  at  'em,  they 

oilers  break  an'  mn. 
Or  wilt  right  down  ei  debtors  will  thet 

stumble  on  a  dun, 
(An*  this,  ef  an'thin',  proves  thewuth  o' 

proper  fem*ly  pride. 
For  seen  mean  shucks  ez  creditors  are 

all  on  Lincoln's  side) ; 
Ef  I  hev  scrip  thet  wun't  go  off  no 

more  'n  a  Belgin  rifle. 
An'  read  thet  it 's  at  par  on  'Change,  it 

makes  me  feel  deu'flo ; 
It 's  cheerin*,  tn,  where  every  man  mns* 

fortify  his  bied. 
To  hear  thet  Freedom  's  the  one  thing 

our  darkies  mosly  dread, 
An'  thet  experunce,  time'n'  agin,  to 

Dixie's  Land  hez  shown 
Ther*  's  nothin'  like  a  powder-cask  fer  a 

stiddy  comer-stone  ; 
Ain't  it  ez  good  ez  nuts,  when  salt  is 

sellin'  by  the  ounce 
For  its  own  weijjht  in  Treash'ry-bons, 

(ef  bought  in  small  amounts,) 
When  even  whiskey's  gittin'    skuroe 

an'  sugar  can't  be  found, 
To  know  thet  all  the  ellerments  o'  lux- 
ury abound? 
An'  don't  it  glorify  sal'-pork,  to  come  to 

understand 
It 's  wut  the  Richmon'  editors  call  fat- 
ness o'  the  land ! 
Nex'  thing  to  knowin'  you  're  well  off 

is  nul  to  know  when  y*  ain't; 
An'  ef  Jeff  says  all 's  goin'  wal,  who  'U 

ventur'  t*  say  it  ain't  ? 

This  cairn  the  Constitooshun  roun'  ez 

Jeff  doos  in  his  hat 
Is  hendier  a  dreffle  sight,  an'  comes 

more  kin'  o'  pat. 
1  tell  ye  wut,  my  jedgment  is  you  're 

pooty  sure  to  fail, 
Ez  long  'z  the  head  keeps  tumin'  back 

for  counsel  to  the  toil : 


Th'  advaatiges  of  our  consam  for  }M 

W  prompt  air  mt, 
e,    'lonff   <r  Congress,  you  can't 

strike,  'f  you  git  an  iron  het; 
They  bother  roun'  withargooin',  an'  va« 

r'ous  sorts  o'  foolin', 
To  make  sure  ef  it's  leglly  het,  an'  aU 

the  while  it 's  coolin'. 
So 's  't  when  you  oome  to  strike,  it  ain't 

no  gret  to  wish  ye  j'y  on. 
An'  hvitta  the  hammer  z  much  or  more 

ez  wut  it  dooa  the  iron, 
Jeff  don't  allow  no  jawin'-spreea  for  tfarea 

months  at  a  stretch, 
Knowin*  the  ears  long  speeches  suits  air 

mostly  made  to  metch ; 
He  jes*  ropes  in  your  tonguey  chaps  an' 

regltf  ten-inch  bores 
An'  lets  'em  play  at  Congress,  ef  they  11 

du  it  with  closed  doors ; 
So  they  ain't  no  more  bothersome  than 

ef  we'  d  took  an'  sunk  'em. 
An'  yit  eig'y  th'  exclusive  right  to  one 

another's  Buncombe 
'thout  doin'  nobody  no  hurt,  aa'  'thout 

its  costin'  notmn,' 
Their  pay  bein'  jes'  Confedrit  tand% 

they  findin'  Keep  an'  olothin* ; 
They  taste  the  sweets  o'  public  life,  an' 

plan  their  little  jobs. 
An'  suck  the  Treash'ry,  (no  gret  harm, 

for  it's  ez  dry  ez  cobs,) 
An'  go  thru  all  the  motions  jest  ez  safe 

ez  in  a  prison, 
An'  hev  their  boldness  to  themselves, 

while  Bur^gard  hez  hisn : 
Ez  long'z  he  gives  the  Hessians -fits, 

committees  can't  make  bother 
'bout  whether 't  's  done  the  le^e  way  or 

whether 't 's  done  the  tother. 
An*  7  tell  you  you  've  gut  to  lam  thet 

War  am't  one  lonff  teeter 
Betwixt  I  wan*  to  an'  ^T  umaCt  du,  de- 

batin'  like  a  skeetur 
Afore  he  liffhts,  —  all  is,  to  give  the 

other  siae  a  millin'. 
An'  arter  thet 's  done,  th'  ain't  no  resk 

but  wut  the  lor  11  be  wilUn' ; 
No  metter  wut  the  guv'ment  tB,  ez  nigh 

ez  I  can  hit  it, 
A  lickin"s  oonstitooshunal,   pervidin' 

JFe  don't  git  it 
Jeff  don't  Stan'  dilly-daUyin*,  afore  he 

takes  a  fort, 
(With  no  one  in,)  to  git  the  leave  o'  tbf 

nex'  Soopreme  Court, 
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Kor  don't  want  forty-neren  weekf  o' 

jawin'  an'  ezpoondin'. 
To  prove  a  nigger  hes  a  right  to  save 

liim,  ef  IuTb  drowndin' ; 
Whereas  ole  Abe  'nd  sink  afore  he  'd 

let  a  daikie  boost  him, 
£f  Taney  shouldn't   come  along   an' 

hedn't  interdooced  him. 
It  ain't  your  twenty  millions  thet'U 

ever  clock  JeflTs  game, 
Bat  one  Man  thet  wurt  let  'em  Jog  jest 

ez  he 's  takin'  aim  : 
Tour  numbers  they  may  strengthen  ye 

or  weaken  ye,  ez 't  heppens 
They  're  willin'  to  be  helpm'  hands  or 

wuss'n-nothin'  cap'ns. 

I  'to  chose  my  side^  an'  't  ain't  no  odds 

ef  I  was  drawed  with  magnets, 
Or  ef  I  thought  it  pmdenter  to  jine  the 

nigbes'  bagnets ; 
I  Ve  nude  my  ch'ice.  an'  ciphered  out, 

from  all  I  see  an  heard, 
Th'  ole  Constitooshnn  neyer  'd  git  her  \ 

decks  for  action  cleared, 
Long  *s  yoQ  elect  for  Congressmen  poor 

shotes  thet  want  to  go 
Ckn  they  can't  seem  to  git  their  grub  no 

otherways  than  so, 
An'  let  yonr  bee'  men  stay  to  home  coz 

they  wnn't  show  ez  talkers, 
Kor  can  t  be  hired  to  fool  ye  an'  soT- 

soap  ye  at  a  caucus,  — 
Long  'z  ye  set  by  Rotsshun  more  'n  ye 

do  by  folks's  merits, 
Ez  thougb  expemnoe  thriy.  by  change  o* 

sile,  Uke  com  an'  kerrits,  — 
Long  'z  you  allow  a  critter^s  '* claims" 

coz,  spite  o'  shoyes  an'  tippins, 
He 's  kep*  his  priyate  pan  Jest  where 't 

wonldketchmos*  publicdrippins',  — 
Long's  A.  *11  turn  tu  an*  grin' B.'s  eze, 

ef  B.  'U  help  him  grin*  hisn, 
(An'  thet 's  the  main  ioee  by  which  your 

leadln'  men  hey  risen,) — 
Long  'z  you  let  ary  exe  be  gronn','less 

^tis  to  cut  the  weasan' 
0*  sneaks  thet  dunno  till  they  're  told 

wut  is  an'  wut  ain't  Treason,  — 
Long  'z  ye  giye  out  commissions  to  a  lot 

o'  peddiin'  drones 
Thet  tnde  in  whiskey  with  their  men 

an'  skin  'em  to  Uieir  bones,  — 
Long'z  ye  sift  out  "safe"  canderdates 

thet  no  one  ain't  afeaid  on 
Ckn  they  're  so  thund'rin*  eminent  for 

bein'  neyer  heard  on. 


An'  hain't  no  record,  ez  it 's  called,  for 

folks  to  pick  a  hole  in, 
£z  ef  it  hurt  a  man  to  hey  a  body  with 

a  soul  in. 
An'  it  wuz  ostentashun  to  be  showin* 

on 't  about. 
When  half  his  feller-citizens  contriye  to 

du  without,  — 
Long  'z  you  suppose  your  yotes  can  turn 

bileid  kebbage  into  brain. 
An'  ary  roan  thet 's  pop'lar  's  fit  to  driye 

a  lightnin'-train,— 
Long'z  you  believe  democracy  means 

I'm  ez  aood  ex  you  he. 
An'  that  a  feller  from  the  ranks  can't  be 

a  knave  or  booby,  — 
Long  'z  Congress  seems  purvided,  like 

yer  street-cars  an'  yer  'busses. 
With  oilers  room  for  ies*  one  more  o' 

yonr  spiled-in-bakin'  cusses, 
Dough  'thout  the  emptins  of  a  soul,  an' 

yit  with  means  about  'em 
(Like  essence-peddlers*)  thet  '11  make 

folks  long  to  be  without  'em, 
Jest  heavy  'nough  to  turn  a  scale  thet's 

doubtfle  the  wronff  way, 
An'  make  their  nat'ru  arsoisl  o*  bein' 

nasty  pay,— 
Long  'z  them  things  last,  (an*  /  don't 

see  no  gret  signs  of  improvin',) 
I  sha'  n't  up  stakes,  not  haraly  yit,  nor 't 

would  n.'t  pay  for  movin' ; 
For,  'fore  you  lick   us,  it  '11  be  the 

long'st  day  ever  you  see. 
Toum,  {ez  I  'xpec'  to  be  nex'  spring,) 
B.,  MARKI88  o'  Big  Boost. 


No.  IV. 

A   MESSAGE  07    JEFF  DAVIS  IN 
SECRET  SESSION. 

Coi^turattp  TtporitA  fty  H.  Biolow. 

TO     THE     EDITOBS     OP     THX     ATLAimO 
MOHTBLT. 

Jaalam.  10th  March,  1882. 
Oemtlbmsv.  — My  leisure  has  been  so 
entirely  occupied  with  the  hitherto  fhiit- 
less  endeavour  to  decypher  the  Rnnick 
inscription  whose  fortunate  discovery  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  commnnication,  that 
I  have  not  fonna  time  to  discuss,  as  I  had 

*  A  mitlc  enpherolsn  for  the  American  va* 
riety  of  the  UtphiHi,  H.  W. 
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intendaiL  the  tami  pmAAmt  of  wliat  we 
•re  to  do  witii  sUiTery.  —  a  topick  on 
which  the  pablick  mind  in  this  place  is  at 
present  more  than  ever  amtated.  What 
my  wishes  and  hopes  are  I  need  not  say, 
bnt  for  safe  conclusions  I  do  not  conceive 
that  we  are  yet  in  possession  of  facts 
enon«^  on  which  to  oottom  them  with 
certslnty.  Acknowledgins  the  hand  of 
Providence,  as  I  do,  in  aU  events.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  thev  are 
wiser  than  we,  and  am  willing  to  waft  till 
we  have  made  this  continent  once  more  a 
place  where  Areemen  can  live  in  security 
and  honour,  before  assuming  any  further 
responsibility.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
my  neighbour  Habakkuk  Sloansurs,  Esq., 
the  prendent  of  our  bank,  whose  opinion 
In  the  practical  affairs  or  life  has  great 
weight  with  me.  as  I  have  generallv  lonnd 
it  to  be  jnstifiea  bv  the  event,  and  whose 
counsel,  had  I  foUowed  it,  would  have 
saved  me  from  an  unfortunate  investment 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  painful 
economies  of  half  a  century  in  the  North- 
west-Passsffe  Tunnel  After  a  somewhat 
anftnated  (uscussion  with'  this  gentleman, 
a  few  days  since,  I  expanded,  on  the  audi 
aUeram  partem  principle,  something  which 
he  happened  to  say  byway  of  illustration, 
hito  the  following  fable. 

F£8TINA  LENTS. 

Once  on  a  time  tliere  was  apool 
Fringed  til  about  with  flag-Mtves  eool 
And  vpotted  with  cow-lUies  garish, 
Of  trogn  and  pouts  the  anoient  parish. 
Alders  the  creaking  redwings  sink  on, 
Toisockt  that  huoae  blithe  Bob  o'  Lincoln 
Hedged  round  the  unassailed  seclusion, 
Where  moskrats  piled  their  cells  Carthusian ; 
And  many  a  moss-embroidered  log, 
The  watering-place  of  sununer  troa. 
Slept  and  decayed  with  patient  akUl, 
As  watering-places  sometimes  wilL 

Now  in  thill  Abbey  of  Theleme, 

Which  reaUaed  the  fldrett  dream 

That  ever  doiinff  boll-frog  had. 

Bunned  on  a  half-sunk  llly-pad. 

There  rose  a  partv  with  a  mission 

To  mend  the  polliwogs*  condition. 

Who  notified  the  stieotmen 

To  call  a  meeting  there  and  then. 

"Some  kind  of  steps,"  they  said,  '*  are  needed ; 

They  don't  come  on  so  flut  as  we  did : 

Let^s  dock  their  tails ;  if  that  dont  make  'em 

Frogs  by  brevet,  the  Old  One  take  'em  t 

That  boy,  that  came  the  other  day 

To  dig  some  flsg-root  down  this  way, 

His  Jack-knife  left,  and 't  is  a  sign 

That  Heaven  approves  of  onr  design : 

T  were  wicked  not  to  mge  the  step  on. 

When  Providence  hss  sent  the  wespon." 

Old  eroskers,  deacons  of  the  mire. 
That  led  the  deep  batrachian  oholr. 


Ukf  CTk/Oimm]:/ with  bass  thsftsaidit 
Have  left  LaUache's  oat  of  sifl^k 
Shook  nobby  heads,  snd  said,  *'  No  go  I 
Ton  'd  better  let  'em  try  to  grow : 
Old  Doctor  Time  is  slow,  but  still 
He  does  know  how  to  make  a  piU." 

But  vain  was  sll  their  hosrsest  bass. 
Their  old  espeiienoe  out  of  place. 
And  spite  of  croaking  and  entreatinc. 
The  vote  was  carried  in  marsh-mee^g. 

**  Lord  knows,**  protest  the  poUlwogs, 
"  We're  anxiona  to  be  grown-up  mgs ; 
But  doB*t  posh  fa&  to  do  the  work 
Of  Nature  tin  she  prove  a  shirk ; 
T  is  not  by  jumps  that  she  sdvanoes. 
But  wins  her  way  by  drcumstsnoes : 
Prav,  wait  awhile,  until  you  know 
We  Te  so  oontrived  as  not  to  grow : 
Let  Nature  take  her  own  direction. 
And  she  11  absorb  onr  imperfbetion : 
You  might  n*t  like  *em  to  appear  with. 
But  we  must  have  the  things  to  stesr  with." 

"  No,"  piped  the  party  of  reform, 
*'  AH  great  results  sre  ta'en  by  storm  ; 
Fkte  holds  her  best  gifts  tiU  we  show 
We  *ve  strength  to  msks  her  let  them  go : 
The  Providence  that  works  in  history. 
And  seems  to  some  fblks  such  a  mysteiy. 
Does  not  creep  Slowly  on  incog.. 
But  moves  by  jumps,  a  mighty  fkog ; 
No  more  r^t  the  Age's  chrism. 
Tour  queues  sre  an  anschronism ; 
No  HKne  the  Future's  promise  mock, 
Bnt  lay  vour  tails  upon  the  block, 
Thanlmu  that  we  the  means  have  voted 
To  have  you  thus  to  fkogs  promoted.** 

The  thing  was  done,  the  tails  were  cropped. 

And  home  each  philotadpole  hopped. 

In  fkith  rewarded  to  exult. 

And  wait  the  beautlftil  result 

Too  soon  tt  came :  our  pool,  so  long 

The  theme  of  patriot  bnll-firog's  song. 

Next  day  was  reeking,  fit  to  snrother, 

With  heads  and  taOs  that  missed  each  other. - 

Here  snoutless  tsUs,  there  tsilless  snouts ; 

The  only  gainers  were  the  pouta 


From  lower  to  the  hi^ier  next. 
Not  to  the  top,  is  Natare'S  text ; 
And  embijo  Good,  to  reach  fhll 
Absorbs  the  Evil  in  its  nature. 


I  think  tbat  nothing  will  ever  sive  per- 
manent peace  and  securitv  to  tms  conti- 
nent but  the  extirpation  ci  Slavery  there- 
Arora,  and  that  the  occasion  Is  nig^;  but  I 
would  do  nothinff  hastily  or  vindictively, 
nor  presume  to  jog  the  elbow  of  Provi- 
dence. No  desperate  measures  for  me  till 
we  are  sure  that  all  others  are  hopeless,  — 
Jteetere  si  nequeo  SUPRROS,  Acheronta  mo- 
veto.  To  make  Emancipation  a  refonn 
instead  of  a  revolution  is  worth  a  little 

Satience,  that  we  may  have  the  Border 
tates  first,  and  then  the  non-slaveholders 
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of  the  Cotton  Stfttas,  with  us  in  prfnci- 
pto,— a  contammation  that  seems  to  be 
nearer  than  many  imagioe.  FiatjustUia. 
ruat  adum,  is  not  to  oe  taken  in  a  literal 
sense  by  statesmen,  whose  problem  is  to 

Sit  Jnsttoe  done  with  as  little  jar  as  possi- 
e  to  existing  order,  which  has  at  least  so 
mndi  of  heaven  in  it  that  it  is  not  chaos. 
Oar  flnt  duty  toward  our  enslaved  brother 
is  to  ednoate  him,  whether  he  be  white  or 
blabk.  The  first  need  of  the  free  black  is 
to  elevate  himself  according  to  the  stand- 
trd  of  this  material  generation.  So  soon 
as  the  Ethiopian  goes  in  his  chariot,  he 
will  find  not  only  Apostles,  but  Chief 
Priests  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees  willing 
to  ride  with  him. 

NU  habet  InfeUx  paapertu  durius  In  ss 
Qoam  qnod  ridtciUos  nominas  fiuit 

I  x«doicein  the  President's  late  Message, 
which  at  last  proclaims  the  Government 
on  the  side  of  needom,  justice,  and  sound 
poliqr. 

As  I  write,  oomes  the  news  of  our  disas- 
ter at  Hampton  Boads.  I  do  not  under- 
stand Om  supineness  which,  after  fair 
waning,  leaves  wood  to  an  unequal  con- 
flict with  iron.  It  is  not  enouffh  merelv 
to  have  the  light  on  our  side,  if  we  stick 
to  the  old  fli^-lock  of  tradition.  I  have 
observed  in  my  parochial  experience  (haud 
igruarus  maU)  that  the  Devil  is  prompt  to 
adopt  the  latest  inventions  of  destructive 
wmare,  and  may  thus  take  even  such  a 
three-decker  as  Bishop  Butler  at  an  ad- 
vantage. It  ii  curious,  that,  as  gunpowder 
made  armour  useless  on  shore,  so  armour 
is  having  its  revense  by  baffling  its  old 
enemy  at  sea,— ana  thM,  while  gunpow- 
der robbed  land  warfaie  of  neariy  aU  its 
pieturesqueness  to  ghre  even  neater  state- 
liness  and  sublimity  to  a  sea-fight,  armour 
bids  fair  to  degrade  the  latter  into  a 
squabble  between  two  iron-shelled  turtles. 

Yours,  with  esteem  and  respect, 

HOIOEB  WiLBUB,  A.  M. 

P.  B.  ~  I  had  wellni^  foivotten  to  say 
that  the  obleet  of  this  letter  Is  to  enclose 
a  communfcitiMi  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Mr.Biglow. 


I  BENT  yoaa  messig^  my  friens,  t*  other 

Vo  tell  yon  I  'd  nothin*  pertickler  to 

tma  the  day  our  new  nation  gat  kin' 
p'  stillborn, 


So 't  wax  my  pleasant  dooty  t'  acknowl* 

edge  the  com. 
An'  I  see  clearly  then,  ef  I  did  n*t  be- 
fore, 
Thet  the  augur  in  inangontion  means 

bor$. 
I  need  n't  tell  you  thet  my  meange  wax 

written 
To  difibae  correc'  notions  in  France  an* 

Gret  Britten, 
An*  agp  to  impress  on  the  poppylar 

mind 
The  comfort    an'  wisdom  o'  goin'  it 

blind, — 
To  say  thet  I  did  n*t  abate  not  a  hooter 
0*  mv  fiuth  in  a  happy  an'  glorious 

nitar*, 
£z  rich  in  each  soshle   an*   p'lltickle 

blessin' 
£s  them  thet  we  now  hed  the  joy  o' 

With  a  peo^de  united,  an'  longin'  to 

die 
For  wut  we  call  their  country,  without 

askin'  why, 
An*  all  the  gret  things  we  concluded  to 

slope  for 
£z  mucn  within  reach  now  es  ever— to 

hope  for. 
We  've  gut  all  the  ellerments,  this  very 

hour, 
Thet  make  up  a  fus'-olass,  8elf*govem« 

in'  power: 
We  've  a  war,  an'  a  debt,  an'  a  flag ;  an' 

ef  this 
Ain't  to  be  inderpendunt,  why,  wut  on 

airthis? 
An'  nothin'  now  benders  our  takin'  our 

station 
Es  the  f^reest,  enlightenedest,  civerlized 

nation. 
Built  up  on  our  bran'-new  politickle 

thesis 
Thet  a  GoVmenf  s  fust  right  is  to  tum- 
ble to  pieces, — 
I  say  nothin'  henders  our  takin'  our 

place 
£z  the  very  ftis'-best  o'  the  whole  human 

race, 
A  spittin'  tobacker  ez  proud   es  you 

please 
On  victory's  bes'  carpets,  or  loafin'  at 

ease 
In  the  Tool'ries  fh>nt-parlor,  discnssin' 

affairs 
With  our  heels  on  the  backs  o'  Nspo* 

leon's  new  chairs, 
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An'  prinoet  a-mizin'  cm  cocktaOt  an' 

•lingiy — 
Excep',  wil,  ezotp'  jest    a   Tery  few 

Sech  es  navies  an'  armies  an*  wherewith 

to  pay, 
An'  gittin'  oar  sogers  to  mn  f  other 

way, 
An*  not  be  too  orer-pertickler  in  tiyin* 
To  hunt  up  the  very  Iss'  ditches  to  die 

in. 

Ther^  are  critters  so  bsse  thet  they  want 

it  explained 
Jes*  wnt  u  the  totle  amount  thet  we  *ye 

gained, 
Es   ef  we  ooold   maysore  stapeigioiis 

events 
By  the  low  Tsnkee  stan*ard  o*  dollars 

an*  cents: 
They  seem  to  foigit,  thet,  sence  Isst  year 

revolved. 
We  *ve  sncceeded  in  gittin*  seceshed  an' 

dissol^ 
An*  thet  no  one  can*t  hope  to  git  thm 

dissolootion 
'thont  some  kin'  o'  strain  on  the  best 

Gonstitootion. 
Who  asks  for  a  prospec'  more  flettrin' 

an'  bright. 
When  fh>m  here  clean  to  Texas  it 's  sll 

one  free  fight  ? 
Hain't  we  rescued  from  Seward  the  gret 

leadin'  feature 
Thet  makes  it  wuth  while  to  be  reasonin* 

creaturst 
Hain't  we  saved  Habos  Coppers,  im- 
proved it  in  fact. 
By  sospendin*  the  Unionists  'stid  o'  the 

Act? 
Ain't  the  laws  free  to  all  ?    Where  on 

airth  elee  d'  ye  see 
Every  freeman  improvin'  his  own  rope 

an'  tree? 
Ain't  our  piety  sech  (in  our  speeches  an' 

mess^pes) 
Ez  t'  astonish  ourselves  in  the  bes'-com- 

An'  to  make  folks  thet  knowed  us  in 

th'  ole  state  o'  things 
Think  convarsion  ez  easy  ez  drinkin' 

gbi-slingst 

It 's  ne'ssaiy  to  take  a  good  confident 

tone 
With  the  public ;  bat  here,  jest  amongst 

UB,  I  own 


Thiw  look  blacker  *n  thondflE.    Thei' 

's  no  use  denyin* 
We  *re  dean  out  o'  money,  an*  *mo8t  oot 

o'  lyin' ; 
Two  thingi  a  yonngnaticm  can't  menm^ 

without, 
Ef  she  wants  to  look  wal  at  her  fust 

comin'  out ; 
For  the  fust  supplies  physickle  strength, 

while  the  second 
Gives  a  morril  edvantsge  thet 's  hard  to 

be  reckoned: 
For  this  latter  I  'm  willin*  to  du  wut  I 

can ; 
For  the  former  you  ll  hev  to  consult  on 

Thougnonr  fiul  want  (an*  this  pint  I 

want  your  best  views  on) 
Is  plansible  paper  to  pint  L  0.  U.s  on. 
Some  gennlemen  think  it  would  cure  all 

our  cankers 
In  the  way  o*  finance,  ef  we  jes*  hanged 

the  bankers; 
An'  I  own  the  proposle  *nd  square  with 

my  views, 
Ef  their  lives  wuzn't  all  thet  we'd  left 

*em  to  lose. 
Some  say  thet  more  confidence  might  be 

inspired, 
Ef  we  voted  oar  cities  an*  towns  to  be 

fired, — 
A  plan  thet  'nd  suttenly  tax  our  endor* 

ance, 
Ooz  't  would  be  our  own  bills  we  should 

git  for  th'  insurance ; 
But  cinders,  no  metter  how  sacred  ws 

think  *em, 
Mi^t  n't  strike  furrin  minds  ez  good 

sources  of  income. 
Nor  the  people,  periiap^  would  n't  like 

theedaw 
0*  bein*  all  turned  into  paytriots  by 

law. 
Some  want  we  should  buy  sll  the  cotton 

an'  bum  it. 
On  a  pledge,  when  we  've  gut  thm  the 

war,  to  retum  it,  — 
Then  to  take  the  proceeds  an'  hold  tkem 

ez  seourilnr 
For  an  issue  o  bonds  to  be  met  at  ma* 

turi^ 
With  an  issue  o'  notes  to  be  paid  in  hard 

cash 
On  the  fus'  Monday  foUerin'  the  *tama] 

AUsmash : 
This  hez  a  safe  air,  an',  once  hold  o'  thQ 

gold. 
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hid  leftTtt  our  vile  plnnderers  out  in  the 

cold. 
An'  mighi  temp'  John  Boll,  ef  it  wam't 

for  the  dip  he 
Onoe  gat  from  the  bauki  o'  mj  own 

HaniaBippL 
Some  think  we  conld  make,  by  anangin' 

thefiggera, 
A   hoidj   home-cnrrency  ont   of  oar 

niggera; 
But  it  wun't  dn  to  lean  much  on  aiy 

aech  ataff, 
For  they're  gittin'  tn  cnnent  a'ready, 

by  half. 

One  gennleman  aaya,  ef  we  lef  our  loan 

ont 
Where  Floyd  conld  sit  hold  on't  he*d 

take  it,  no  donbt ; 
Bat 't  ain't  jea' the  taldn,  though 't  hez 

a  good  look^ 
We  mna'  0t  aanthin'  ont  on  it  arter  it  'a 

took. 
An'  we  need  now  more'n  ever,  with 

aorrer  I  own, 
Thet  aome  one  another  ahoald  let  na 

a  loan, 
Sence  a  aoger  won't  fight,  on'y  jea'  while 

hedrawahia 
Pay  down  on  the  nail,  for  the  beat  of  all 


'thont  askin'  to  know  wut  the  quarrel  'a 

about,  — 
An'  once  come  to  thet,  why,  our  game  ia 

played  ont 
It  'a  ez  true  ei  though  I  ahould  n't  never 

her  aaid  it, 
Thet  a  hitch  hez  took  place  in  our  ayatem 

o'  credit: 
I  awear  it  'a  all  right  in  my  apeechea  an' 

meaaigea. 
But  ther^  'a  ideea  afloat,  ez  thei^  ia  about 


Folka  wun't  take  a  bond  ez  a  baaia  to 

trade  on. 
Without  noain'  round  to  find  out  wut 

it  'a  made  on. 
An'  the  thought  more  an'  more  thru  the 

public  nun'  croeaea 
Thet  our  Treahry  hez  gut  'moa'  too  many 

deadhoeaea. 
Wut  'a  called  credit,  you  aee,  ia  aome  like 

a  balloon, 
Thet  looka  while  it  'a  up  'most  ea  ham- 

aome  'z  a  moon. 
Bat  onoe  git  a  leak  in 't  an*  wut  looked 

ao  grand 


Cavearigh'  down  in  a  jifly  ez  flat  ez  your 

hand. 
Now  the  world  ia  a  dreflBe  mean  places 

for  our  aina. 
Where  thex^  oUua  ia  crittera  about  with 

lon{(  pina 
A-prickm  the  bubblea  we've  blowed  with 

aech  care. 
An'  provin'  ther'  'a  nothin'  inaide  but 

bad  air: 
They're  all  Stuart  Millaea,  poor-white 

traah,  an'  aneaka. 
Without  no  more  chiwerlry  'n  Choctawa 

orCreeka, 
Who  think  a  real  gennleman'a  promiae 

to  pay 
la  meant  to  be  took  in  trade'a  ornery 

way: 
Them  fellera  an'  I  could  n'  never  agree ; 
They  're  the  natend  foee  o'  the  Southun 

Idee; 
I  'd  gladly  take  all  of  our  other  reaka  on 

me 
To  be  red  o'  thia  low-lived  politikle 

'con'my  I 

Now  a  daatardly  notion  ia  gittin'  about 
Thet  our  bladder  ia  bust  an'  the  gas 

oozin'  out. 
An'  onleas  we  can  mennage  in  aome  way 

to  atop  i1^ 
Why,  the  thing  'a  a  gone  coon,  an'  we 

might  ez  wal  drop  it. 
Brag  worka  wal  at  fuat,  but  it  ain't  jea' 

the  thing 
For  a  atiddy  invea'ment  the  ahinera  to 

bring. 
An'  voti?  we're  proap'roua  a  hundred 

timea  over 
Wun't  change  bein'  starved  into  livin' 

on  clover. 
Manaaaaa  done  aunthin*  tow'rda  drawin' 

the  wool 
O'er  the  green,  antislavery  eyes  o'  John 

Bull: 
Oh,  wam*t  it  a  godsend,  jea'  when  sech 

tight  fixes 
Wuz  crowdin'  us  mourners,  to  throw 

double-sizes  I 
I  wuz  tempted  to  think,  an'  it  wuz  n't 

no  wonder, 
Ther*  wuz  reelly  a  Providence, — over  or 

under, — 
When,  all  packed  for  Naahville,  I  fuat 

aacertamed 
From  the  pa^ra  up  North  wut  a  victory 

we  'd  gamed. 
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't  wos  the  tiflM  for  difltitiii' oonee*  TiewB 

abroftd 
Of  oar  union  an*  itrength  an'  rdyin'  on 

God; 
An't  fiict»  when  I  'd  gut  thra  my  fast 

iMgaarpriae, 
I  mach  ez  naif  b'liored  in  my  own  tall- 
est lies, 
An'  conyejed  the  idee  thet  the  whole 

Boathon  popperlaoe 
Was  Spartans  all  on  the  keen  jamp  for 

ThennopperlieSy 
Thet  set  on  the  Lincolnites'  bombs  till 

they  bast, 
An'  fight  for  the  prirlege  o'  dyin'  the 

fust; 
But  Boanoke,  Bufort,  Millspring,  an'  the 

rest 
Of  our  recent  stam-foremost  successes 

out  West, 
Hain't  left  us  a  foot  for  our  swellin'  to 

stand  on,  — 
We  've  showed  too  much  o'  wut  Buregud 

cmUb  abatuUm, 
7or  all  our  Thennopperlies  (an*  it's  a 

marcy 
We  hain't  hed  no  more)  her  ben  clean 

Ticy-varsy, 
An'  wut  Spartans  wuz  lef  when  the  bat- 
tle wuz  done 
Wuz  them  thet  wuz  too  unambitious  to 

run. 

Oh,  ef  we  hed  on'v  ies'  ffut  Beecoffnition, 
Things  now  woula  ha'  ben  in  a  different 

position  t 
You^d  ha'  hed  all  yoa  wanted :  the 


paper  blockade 
Smashed 


up  into  toothpicks;  unlim- 
ited trade 

In  the  one  thing  thet 's  needfle,  till  nig- 
gers, I  swow, 

Hed  ben  thicker  'n  provisionai  shin- 
plasters  now; 

Quinine  by  the  ton  'ginst  the  shakes 
when  they  seize  ye ; 

Nice  paper  to  coin  into  C.  S.  A.  specie ; 

The  voice  of  the  driver  'd  be  heerd  in  our 
land. 

An'  the  univarse  scringe,  ef  we  lifted  our 
hand: 

Would  n't  tKa  be  some  like  a  fulfillin'  the 
prophecies. 

With  all  the  fus'  fem'lies  in  all  the  fust 
offices? 

*t  wuz  a  beautiful  dream,  an'  all  sorrer 
is  idle,  ^ 


But  f^  Lincoln  would  ha'  hsnged  ] 

sn'  Slidell ! 
For  wouldn't  the  Yankees  her  found 

they  'd  ketched  Tartars, 
Ef  they'd  raised  two  sech  critten  u 

them  into  martvrsf 
Mason  touM  F.  F.  v.,  thoa|^  a  che^ 

card  to  win  on. 
But  t'  other  was  jes'  New  York  trash  to 

b^pnon ; 
They  sin't  o*  no  good  in  Eur6pean  pel- 

lices. 
But  think  wut  a  help  they  'd  ha'  ben  on 

their  gallowses  1 
They  'd  h£  felt  they  was  truly  fdlfillin' 

their  mission. 
An',  oh,  how  dqe-cheap  we'd  ha'  got 

BeecQgnitionl 

But  somehow  another,  wutever  we  've 

tried. 
Though  the  the'rr  's  fust-rate,  the  laes 

wun*t  coincide : 
Face  are  contrair's  mules,  an'  ez  hard 

in  the  mouth. 
An'  they  alius  hev  showed  a  mean  spite 

to  the  South. 
Sech  bein'  the  case,  we  hed  best  look 

about 
For  some  kin'  o'  way  to  slip  our  necks 

out: 
Le'  's  vote  our  las'  dollar,  ef  one  can  be 

found, 
(An*,  at  any  rate,  votin'  it  hez  a  good 

sound,)  — 
Le'  's  swear  thet  to  arms  all  our  people 

isflyln', 
(The  critters  can't  read,  an'  wun't  know 

how  we're  lyin',)  — 
Thet  Toombs  is  advancin'  to  sack  Cin- 

dnnater, 
With  a'rovin'  commission  to  pillage  an' 

slahter,  — 
Thet  we  've  throwed  to  the  winds  sll  re- 
gard for  wut 's  lawfle^ 
An'  gone  in  for  sunthin'  promiscu'aly 

awfle. 
Ye  see,  hitherto,  it's  our  own  knaves 

an'  fools 
Thet  we  've  used,  (those  for  whetstones, 

an' t'  others  ez  tools,) 
An'  now  our  las'  chance  is  in  puttin'  to 

test 
The  same  kin'  o'  cattle  up  North  an'  out 

West,— 
Your  Belmonts,  Yallandighams,  Woods* 

es,  an'  sech. 
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Poor  shotes  thet  ye  couldn't  pentuule 
us  to  tech. 

Not  in  ornery  times,  though  we  're  will- 
in'  to  feed  'em 

With  a  nod  now  an'  then,  when  we  hap- 
pen to  need  'em ; 

Why,  for  m^  part,  I'd  ruther  shake 
hands  with  a  nigger 

Than  with  cusses  that  load  an'  don't 
darst  dror  a  trigger ; 

They  're  the  wust  wooden  nutm^  the 
Yankees  produce. 

Shaky  eyerywheres  else,  an'  jes'  sound 
on  the  goose ; 

They  ain*t  wuth  a  cuss,  an'  I  set  noth- 
in'  by  'em. 

But  we  're  in  sech  a  fix  thet  I  s'pose  we 
mus*  try  'em. 

I —  But,  Gennlemen,  here's  a  de- 
match  jes'  come  in 

Which  shows  thet  the  tide 's  begun  turn- 
in'  agin',  — 

Qret  Comfedrit  success  I  Clumbus 
eeracooated! 

I  mus'  run  down  an'  hey  the  thing  prop- 
erly stated,    . 

An'  show  wut  a  triumph  it  is,  an'  how 
lucky 

To  fin'Uy  git  red  o'  thet  cussed  Ken- 
tucky, — 

An'  how,  sence  Fort  Donelson,  winnin' 
the  day 

Consists  in  triumphantly  gittin'  away. 


No.  V. 


8PBE0H    OF    HONOURABLE    PRB- 
SERVED   DOB   IN    SECRET  CAU- 

cua 

TO     THB     SUTOBSOF     THI     ▲TLaKTIC 
MOKfHLT. 

Jaalam,  ISth  April,  186S. 
OBNTLiMSir, — As  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  ultimate,  if  not  speedy,  suooess  of 
the  national  anns  is  now  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, sure  as  I  am  of  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  and  its  consequent  claim  on 
the  blessing  of  Ood.  (for  I  would  not  show 
a  faith  infvlor  to  that  of  the  Pagan  histo- 
rian with  his  FaeiU  efienit  auod  Dis  eordi 
utA  it  seems  to  roe  a  suitable  occasion  to 
withdraw  our  minds  a  moment  tram  the 
Gonftisf  ng  din  of  battle  to  objects  of  peace- 
ful and  permanent  interest.    Let  us  not 


neglect  the  monuments  of  preterite  his- 
tory because  what  shall  be  nistoryls  so 
diligently  making  under  our  eyes.  Ctom 
mgm»  uerabimus  ceq^ior;  to-morrow  will 
be  time  enough  for  that  stormy  sea ;  to- 
day let  me  en|nge  the  attention  of  your 
readers  with  the  Runick  inscription  to 
whose  fortunate  discovery  I  have  hereto- 
fore alluded.  Well  may  we  say  with  the 
poet,  MuUa  nenascinirtir  qua  jam  eeddere. 
And  I  would  premise,  that*  although  I 
can  no  longer  resist  the  eyidenoe  of  my 
own  senses  ihnn  the  stone  before  me  to 
the  ante-Columbian  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent by  the  Northmen,  ffou  inclptiMiima, 
as  they  are  called  In  a  Puermitan  Inscrip- 
tion, written  fortunately  In  a  less  debata- 
ble character  thsn  that  which  I  am  about 
to  decipher,  yet  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  wishing  to  vilipend  the 
merits  of  the  sreat  Ooioese,  whose  name 
will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  in- 
spiring stndns  or"HaU  ColombU^shaU 
continue  to  be  heard.  Though  he  must  be 
stripped  slso  of  whatever  praise  may  be- 
long to  the  experiment  of  the  egg,  which  I 
find  proverUally  attributed  by  OsstUian 
authors  to  a  certain  Juanito  or  Jack, 
(perhaps  an  offshoot  of  our  giant-killine 
mythus,)  his  name  will  still  remain  one  or 
the  most  illustrious  of  modem  times.  But 
the  impartial  historian  owes  a  duty  like- 
wise to  obscure  merit,  and  my  solicitnde 
to  render  a  tardy  Justice  is  perhaps  qnick- 
sned  by  my  having  known  those  who,  had 
their  own  field  of  labour  been  less  secluded, 
might  have  found  a  readier  acceptance 
with  the  reading  pnblick.  I  could  give  an 
exaroi>le,  but  I  forbear :  fomitm  notfyru 
ex  ostibut  critundior, 

Touchinff  Runick  inscriptions,  I  find  that 
they  may  DC  classed  under  three  general 
heads:  1*.  Those  which  are  understood 
by  the  Danirii  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  and  Professor  Rafn,  thdr 
Secretary ;  T.  Those  which  are  compre- 
hensible only  hy  Mr.  Rafn ;  and  8".  Those 
whidi  neither  the  Society,  Mr.  Rafh,  nor 
anybody  else  can  be  said  in  any  definite 
sense  to  understand,  and  which  accord- 
ingly offer  peculiar  temptations  to  enucle- 
ating santdty.  These  last  are  naturally 
deemed  tht  most  valuable  by  intelliffent 
antiquaries,  and  to  this  dsss  the  stone 
now  in  my  possession  fortunately  belongs. 
Such  give  a  picturesque  varie^  to  ancient 
events,  because  susceptible  oftentimes  of 
as  many  interpretations  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual archeoiogists  ;  and  since  facts  are 
only  the  pulp  in  which  the  Idea  or  event- 
seed  is  softly  imbedded  tiU  it  ripen,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  what  colour  or  fla- 
vour we  attribute  to  them,  provided  tt  be 
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agreeable.  Availinff  mineir  of  the  oblig- 
ing aadstance  of  Mr.  Arphaxad  Bowers, 
an  tngenioot  photographidc  artist,  whose 
home-on-wheeis  has  now  stood  for  three 
years  on  oar  Meetiiu^-Hoase  Green,  with 
the  somewhat  contradictory  inscription,  — 
"our  motto  is  onward,**^!  have  sent 
accurate  copies  of  my  treasore  to  many 
learned  men  and  societies,  both  native  and 
Eoropean.  I  may  hereafter  communicate 
their  different  and  (me  pudice)  equally 
erroneous  solutions.  I  sobcit  also,  Messrs. 
Editors,  your  own  acceptance  of  the  copy 
herewitn  enclosed.  I  need  only  premise 
further,  that  the  stooe  itself  is  a  goodly 
block  of  metamorphick  sandstone,  and 
that  the  Runes  resemble  very  nearlr  the 
omithichnites  or  fossil  bird-tracks  of  Br. 
Hitchcock,  but  with  less  regularitr  or 
apparent  design  than  is  displayed  by  tnose 
remarkable  geological  monuments.  These 
are  rather  tne  non  bene  jumctaruM  dia- 
cordia  aemina  rerum.  Resolved  to  leave 
no  door  open  to  cavil,  I  first  of  all  at- 
tempted the  elucidation  of  this  remarka- 
ble example  of  lithick  literature  by  the 
ordinary  modes,  but  with  no  adequate  re- 
turn for  rov  labour.  I  then  considered 
myself  amply  justified  in  resorting  to  that 
heroick  treatment  the  felicity  of  which,  as 
applied  by  the  great  Bentley  to  Milton, 
had  long  ago  enlisted  my  admiration.  In- 
deed, I  had  already  made  up  my  mind, 
that,  in  case  sood  fortune  should  throw 
any  such  invsluable  record  in  my  way,  I 
would  proceed  with  it  in  the  following 
simple  and  satisfactory  method.  After  a 
cursory  examination,  merely  sufficing  for 
an  approximative  estimate  of  its  length.  I 
would  write  down  a  hypothetical  inscrip- 
tion based  upon  antecedent  probabilities, 
and  then  proceed  to  extract  from  the  char- 
acters engraven  on  the  stone  a  meaning  as 
nearly  as  possible  conformed  to  this  a 
prion  product  of  my  own  ingenuity.  The 
result  more  than  justified  my  hopes,  inas- 
much as  the  two  inscriptions  were  made 
without  any  great  violence  to  tally  in  all 
essential  particulars.  I  then  proceeded, 
not  without  some  anxiety,  to  my  second 
test,  which  was,  to  read  the  Runick  letters 
diagonally,  and  again  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. With  an  excitement  pardonable 
under  the  circumstances,  yet  tempered 
with  thankful  humility,  I  now  applied  my 
last  and  severest  trial,  my  expenmentum 
erueis,  I  turned  the  stone,  now  doubly 
precious  in  my  eyes,  witli  scrupulous  ex- 
actness upside  down.  The  physical  exer- 
tion 80  far  displaced  my  spectacles  as  to 
deranse  for  a  moment  the  focus  of  vision. 
I  co^ss  that  it  was  with  some  tremulons- 
ttasa  that  I  reaijusted  them  uponmynooe. 


and  prepared  my  mind  to  bear  with  calm- 
ness any  disappointment  that  might  ensue. 
But,  0  albo  diu  nottmda  UuOiot  what 
was  my  delight  to  find  that  the  diange  d 
poaitkm  had  effected  none  in  the  sense  of 
the  writing,  even  by  so  much  as  a  sinrie 
letter !  I  was  now,  and  justly,  as  I  thimc. 
satisfied  of  the  consdentiotts  exactness  of 
my  interpretation.    It  is  as  follows :  -« 

HXBB 

BJABNA  ORDCOLFSSOH 

FIB8T  DBAKX  CLOUD-BROTHXR 

THROnOH   CHILD-OF-LAKD-Ain)- 

WATBR: 

that  is,  drew  smoke  through  a  reed  stem. 
In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  record  of 
the  first  smoking  of  the  herb  NicotiaMa 
Tabaeum  by  an  European  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  probable  results  of  this  discov- 
ery are  to  vast  as  to  baflle  conjecture.  If 
it  be  objected,  that  the  smoking  of  a  dpe 
would  hardly  justify  the  setting  up  of  a 
memorial  stone,  I  answer,  that  even  now 
the  Moquls  Indian,  ere  he  takes  his  first 
whiff,  bows  reverently  toward  the  four 

auarters  of  the  sky  in  succession,  and  that 
lie  loftiest  monuments  have  been  reared 
to  perpetuate  fame,  which  is  the  dream  of 
tlie  shadow  of  smoke.  The  Sapd,  it  will 
be  rememberecL  leavea  this  Biarna  to  a 
fate  something  like  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  on  board  a  sinking  ship  in  the 
"  wormy  sea,"  having  generously  given  up 
his  place  in  the  boat  to  a  certain  Ice- 
lander. It  is  doubly  pleasant,  therefore, 
to  meet  with  this  proof  that  the  brave 
old  man  arrived  saiely  in  Vinland,  and 
that  his  dedining  years  were  cheered  by 
the  respectful  attentions  of  the  dusky 
denizens  of  our  then  uninvaded  forests. 
Most  of  all  was  I  gratified,  however,  in 
thus  linking  forever  the  name  of  my  na- 
tive town  with  one  of  the  most  momentous 
occurrences  of  modem  times.  Hitherto 
Jaalam,  though  in  soil,  dimate,  and  geo- 
graphical position  as  highly  oualified  to 
be  the  theatre  of  remarkable  historical  in- 
cidents as  any  spot  on  the  earth's  surface^ 
has  been,  if  I  may  say  it  without  seeming 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
almost  maliciously  neglected,  as  it  might 
appear,  by  occurrences  of  worid-wide  In- 
terest in  want  of  a  situation.  And  in 
matters  of  this  nature  it  must  be  confessed 
that  adequate  events  are  as  necessary  as 
the  vales  aacer  to  record  them.  Jaalam 
stood  always  modestly  ready,  but  drcum- 
stances  made  no  fittins  response  to  hei 
generous  intentions.     Now,  hou-ever,  til** 
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•aramM  her  plftoe  on  the  historiok  roll 
1  h&Te  hitherto  been  a  teeloot  opponent 
of  the  CSroetn  herb,  bat  I  shall  now  re- 
examine the  question  without  bias. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Bev.  Jonas  Tntchd, 
in  a  recent  commnnication  to  the  Bogus 
Four  Gomeis  Weekly  Meridian,  has  en- 
deaYored  to  show  that  this  is  the  sepul- 
ohrsl  inscription  of  Thorwald  Eriksson, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  slain  in  V inland 
by  the  natiyes.  But  I  think  he  has  been 
misled  by  a  preconceiyed  theory,  and  can- 
not but  feel  that  he  has  thus  made  an  un- 
gracious return  for  mv  allowing  him  to 
inspect  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  mv  own 
dasses  (he  having  by  accident  left  nis  at 
home)  and  in  my  own  study.  The  heathen 
andeots  might  nave  instructed  this  Chris- 
tian minister  in  the  rites  of  hospitality ; 
but  much  is  to  be  pardoned  to  the  sj^rit 
of  self-lore.  He  must  indeed  be  ingenious 
who  csn  make  out  the  words  hir  kvUir 
fhan  any  charsoters  in  the  inscription  in 

Snestion,  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
(oertainly  not  mortuary.  And  even  should 
the  reverend  gentlemen  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing some  fantastical  wits  of  the  soundness 
of  his  views,  I  do  not  see  what  useful  end 
he  will  have  sained.  For  if  the  English 
Courts  of  Lawbold  the  testimony  of  grave- 
stones fhMn  the  burial-grounds  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  to  be  questionable,  even 
where  it  is  eeeentisl  in  proving  a  descent, 
I  cannot  oonoeive  that  the  epitaphial  as- 
sertions of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of 
more  authority  by  any  man  of  orthodox 
sentiments. 

At  this  moment^  happening  to  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  stone,  wboee  chsracters  a 
transfetse  li^t  firom  my  southern  window 
brings  out  with  sfagnlar  distinotnees,  an- 
other interpretation  has  occurred  to  me, 
promising  eren  more  interestiiw  results. 
I  hasten  to  doae  my  letter  in  order  to  fol- 
low at  once  the  dew  thua  providentially 
suggested. 

lindoee,  as  usual,  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Biglow,  and  remain. 

Gentlemen,  with  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  Obedient  Humble  Servant, 

HOMSB  Whbub,  a.  M. 


I  THANK  ye,  my  Mens,  for  the  warmth 

o'  your  greetin* : 
Ther*  's  few  airthly  bleesint  but  wut  's 

Tain  an'  fleetin' ; 
But  ef  ther^  is  one  thet  hain't  no  cracks 

an' flaws. 
An'  is  wnth  goin'  in  for,  it 's  pop'lar 

appUoae ; 


It  sends  up  the  sperits  es  lively  es 

rockets, 
An'  I  fed  it— wal,  down  to  the  eend  o' 

my  pockets. 
Jes'  lovm'  the   people   is   Canaan  in 

view, 
But  it 's  Canaan  paid  qnarteriy  t^  her 

'em  love  you ; 
It 's  a  blessin'  thet 's  bx«akin'  out  ollut 

in  f^eeh  spots ; 
It 's  a-foUerin*  Hoses  'thout  losin'  the 

flesh-pots. 
But,  Gennlemen,  'sense  me,  I  ain't  sech 

arawcus 
£z  to  go  luggin'  ellerkence  into  a  can« 

cus, — 
Thet  is»  into  one  where  the  call  compre* 

hends 
Nut  the  People  in  person,  but  on'y  their 

friends; 
I  'm  so  kin'  o'  used  to  convincin'  the 


Of  th'  edvantsge  o'  bdn'  self-govemin' 


I  foi^t  thet  tos  *re  all  o'  the  sort  thet 

pull  wins 
An*  arrange  for  the  public  their  wants 

an'  desires, 
An'  thet  wut  we  hed  met  for  wuz  jes*  to 

a«ree 
Wut  tne  People'sopinions  in  futur^  should 

be. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  nub^  we  've  ben 
all  disu>pinted. 

An'  our  leadin'  idees  are  a  kind  o'  dis- 
jinted,— 

Thouf[h,  ftir  es  the  nateral  man  conld 
cusoem. 

Things  ough'  to  ha'  took  most  an  opper- 
ntetom. 

But  The'ry  is  jes'  like  a  train  on  the 
rail, 

Thet,  weather  or  no,  puts  her  thru  with- 
out faU, 

While  Fao"s  the  ole  stage  thet  gits 
doughed  in  the  ruts, 

An'  hex  to  allow  for  your  darned  eft  an' 
buts. 

An'  so,  nut  intendin'  no  pers'nal  reflec- 
tions. 

They  don't— don't  nut  alius,  thet  is,— 
make  connections : 

Sometimes,  when  it  really  doos  seem 
thet  they  'd  oughter 

Combine  jest  es  kindly  ez  new  rum  an* 
water, 
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Both  '11  be  J68t  ei  sot  in  their  ways  ez  a 

bagnet, 
£s  otherwiae-minded  ez  th*  eenda  of  a 

magnet, 
An'  follu  like  yon  'n'  me,  thet  ain't  ept 

to  be  sold, 
Git  somehow  or  'nother  left  out  in  the 

cold. 

I  expected  'fore  this,  'thont  no  gret  of  a 

row, 
Jeff  D.  would  ha'  ben  where  A.  Lincoln 

is  now. 
With  Taney  to  say 't  wuz  all  l^gle  an' 

fair. 
An'  a  jury   o'  Deemocrats   ready   to 

swear 
Thet  the  ingin  o'  State  gut  throwed  into 

the  ditch 
By  the  fault  o*  the  North  in  misplscin' 

the  switch. 
Things    wus    ripenin'    fust-rate    with 

Buchanan  to  nnss  'em ; 
But  the  People  they  would  n't  be  Mex- 
icans, cuss  'em ! 
Ain't  the  safeguards  o*  freedom  upsot,  'z 
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For  a  people  thet  knows  much  ain't  fit 


a  peopu 
tobefn 


you  may  say, 

Ef  the   •  • 


he  right  o'  rer'lution  is  took  clean 

away? 
An*  doos  n't  the  right  primy-fashy  in- 
clude 
The   bein'   entitled    to   nut   be   sub- 
dued? 
The  fact  is,  we  'd  gone  for  the  Union  so 

strong, 
When  Union  meant  South  ollus  right 

an'  North  wrong, 
Thet  the  people  gut%oled  into  thinkin' 

it  might 
Worry  on  middlin'  wal  with  the  North 

in  the  riffht. 
We  miffht  hifbcn  now  jest  ez  prosp'rous 

ez  France, 
Where  p'litikle  enterprise  hez   a  fair 

chance. 
An*  the  people  is  heppy  an'  proud  et  this 

hour, 
Long  ez  they  hey  the  votes,  to  let  Nap 

nev  the  power ; 
But  our  folks  they  went  an'  belieyed 

wut  we  'd  told  'em, 
An',  the  flag  once  insulted,  no  mortle 

could  hold  'em. 
T  wuz  penrokin'  jest  when  we  wuz  cer- 

t'in  to  win,  — 
An'  I,  for  one,  wun't  trust  the  masses 

agin: 


In  the  self-cockin',  back-action  shrle  o* 
J.  D. 

I  can't  belieTO  now  but  wut  half  on 't  ii 

lies; 
For  who  'd  thought  the  North  wuz  tt 

goin' to  rise. 
Or   take   the   penrokin'est  kin'  of  a 

stump, 
'thont  't  wuz   sunthin'  az  pressin'  ei 

Gabr'el's  las'  trump? 
Or  who  'd  ha'  supposed,  arter  seek  swell 

an'  bluster 
'bout    the    lick-aiy-ten-on-ye    fighters 

they  'd  muster. 
Raised  by  hand  on  briled  lightnin',  ez 


op'lent  'z  you  pie 
In  a  primitiye  furrest  o'  femmily- trees,  — 
Who  *d  ha'  thought  thet  them  South- 

uners  ever  'ua  show 
Stams  with  pedigrees  to  'em  like  theirn 

to  the  foe, 
Or,  when  the  yamodn'  come,  eyer  to 

find 
Nat'ral  masters  in  front  an'  mean  white 

folks  behind? 
By  ginger,  ef  I  'd  ha*  known  half  I  know 

now. 
When  I  wuz  to  Congress,  I  would  n't,  I 

swow. 
Hey  let  'em  cair  on  so  high-minded  an' 

sarsy, 
'thout  $ome  show  o'  wut  you  may  call 

yicy-yarsy. 
To  be  sure,  we  wuz  nnder  a  contrac'  jesT 

then 
To  be  dre£9e  forbearin'  towards  Sonthun 

men; 
We  bed  to  go  sheers  in  presenrin'  the 

bellancex 
An'  ez  they  seemed  to  feel  they  wuz 

wastin*^  their  tellents 
'thout  some  un  to  kick,  't  wam't  more 

*n  proper,  you  know. 
Each  should  finish  his  part ;  an'  senct 

they  found  the  toe. 
An'  we  wuz  n't  cherubs — wal,  we  found 

the  buffer, 
For  fear  thet  the  Compromise  System 

should  sufler. 

I  wun't  say  the  pUn  hed  n't  onpleasant 

feature, — 
For  men  are  perverse  an'  onreasoniii 
■     creaturs, 
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An'  foicH  thet  in  this  life  *t  tin't  likelj 

toheppen 
Their  own  privit  fancy  should  olios  be 

cappen, — 
Bat  it  wprked  jest  ez  smooth  es  the  key 

of  a  safe, 
An*  the  gret  Union  bearins  played  free 

from  all  chafe. 
They  wam't  hard  to  suit,  ef  they  hed 

their  own  way, 
An'  we  (thet  is,  some  on  ns)  made  the 

't  wuxafalr  give-an'-take  out  of  Uncle 

Sam's  heap ; 
Ef  they  took  wut  wam't  theim,  wut  we 

giye  oome  es  cheap ; 
The  elect  gut  the  offices  down  to  tide- 
waiter. 
The  people  took  skinnin'  es  mild  ez  a 

tater. 
Seemed  to  choose  who  they  wanted  tu, 

footed  the  bills, 
An'  felt  kind  o'  'z  though  they  wuz 

havin'  their  wills. 
Which  kep'  'em  ez  harmless  an'  cherfle 

ez  crickets, 
While  all  we  inyested  wuz  names  on  the 

tickets: 
Wal,  ther'  's  nothin',  for  folks  fond  o' 

lib'ral  consumption 
Free  o'  charge,  like  democ'acy  tempered 

with  gumption  1 

Now  wam't  thet  a  system  wuth  pains  in 

presarvin'. 
Where  the  people  found  Jints  an'  their 

(Hen's  aone  the  canrin', — 
Where  the  many  done  all  o'  their  think- 

in' by  proxy. 
An  were  proud  on  t  ez  long  ez  t  wuz 

christened  Democ'cy,  — 
Where  the  few  let  us  sap  all^o'  Freedom's 

foundations, 
Bf  yon  call  it  reformin'  with  prudence 

an'  patience. 
An'  were  willin'  Jeff's  snake-egg  should 

hetch  with  the  rest, 
Bf  you  writ  **  ConstitooUonal "  over  the 

nestt 
But  it 's  all  out  o'  kilter,  Ct  wuz  too  good 

to  last,) 
An'  an  je^  by  J.  D.'s  perceedin'  too 

fitft; 
Ef  he  'd  on'y  hung  on  for  a  month  or 

two  more. 
We  'd  ha'  gut  things  fixed  nicer  'n  they 

hed  hSn  before : 


Afore  he  drawed  off  an'  lef  all  in  oonftii 

sion. 
We  wuz  nitHy  entrenched  in  the  ole 

Constitootion, 
With  an  outlyin',  heayy-gun,  raawnated 

fort 
To  lake  all  assailants,— I  mean  th'  S.  J. 

Court 
Now  I  never  'U  acknowledge  (nut  ef  yon 

should  skin  roe) 
't  wuz  wise  to  abandon  sech  woiks  to  the 

in'my, 
An'  let  lum  fin'  out  thet  wut  scared  him 

so  long, 
Our  whole  line  of  aigyments,  lookin*  so 

strong, 
All  our  Scriptnran'  law,  every  the'ry 

an'  fac', 
Wuz   Quaker-guns  daubed  with  Pro- 

slavery  black. 
Why,  ef  the  Bepublicans  ever  should 

git 
Andy  Johnson  or  some  one  to  lend  'em 

the  wit 
An'  the  spunk  jes'  to  mount  O>nstitoo- 

tion  an'  Court 
With  Columbiad  guns,  your  real  ekle- 

rights  sort, 
Or  driU  out  the  spike  from  the  ole  Dec- 
laration 
Thet  can  keny  a  solid  shot  cleam  roun' 

creation. 
We  'd  better  take  maysures  for  shettin" 

up  shop, 
An'  put  off  our  stock  by  a  vendoo  or 

swop. 

But  they  wun't  never  dare  tu ;  you  'U 

see  em  in  Edom 
'fore  they  ventuf  to  go  where  their  doc- 
trines 'ud  lead  'em : 
They  've  ben  takin'  our  princerples  up  es 

we  dropt  'em. 
An'  thought  it  wuz  teirible  'cute   to 

adopt  'em ; 
But  they  'U  fin'  out  'fore  long  thet  their 

hope  's  ben  deceivin'  'em. 
An'  thet  princerples  ain't  o'  no  good,  ef 

you  b'lieve  in  'em  ; 
It  makes  'em  tu  stiff  for  a  party  to 

use. 
Where  thev  'd  ough'  to  be  easy 's  &n  ole 

pair  o  shoes. 
If  ufe  say  'n  our  pletform  thet  all  men 

are  brothers. 
We  don't  mean  thet  some  folks  ain't 

more  so  'n  some  others ; 
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An' it '8  wal  undentood  th«t  we  make  a 

aeleetioii, 
An'  thet  brotheriiood  kin*  o'  sabeides 

arter  'lection. 
The  fast  thing  for  aonnd  politicians  to 

larn  is, 
Thet  Truth,  to  dror  kindly  in  all  sorts 

o'  harness, 
Mas'  be  ken'  in  the  abstract,  — for,  come 

to  apply  it, 
You  're  ept  to  hart  some  folks's  interists 

by  it 
Wal,  these  'ere  Bepubb'cans  (some  on 

'em)ects 
£z  thoagh  eineral    mexime    'ud    sait 

speshle  facts; 
An'  there 's  where  we  '11  nick  'em,  there  *8 

where  they  *11  be  lost : 
For  applyin*  your  princerple  's  wut  makes 

it  cost, 
An'  folks  don't  want  Foarth  o'  July  t' 

interfere 
With  the  bosiness-oonsams  o'  the  rest  o* 

the  year, 
Ko  more  'n  they  want  Sunday  to  pry  an' 

to  peek 
Into  wut  they  are  doin'  the  rest  o*  the 

week. 

A  ginooine  statesman  shoald  be  on  his 

gnard» 
£f  he  must  hey  beliefs,  nut  to  b*lieye  'em 

tu  hard; 
For,  ez  sore  es  he  does,  he  '11  be  blartin* 

'em  out 
'thout  regardin'  the  natur*  o'  man  more 

'n  a  s^ut. 
Nor  it  don  t  ask  much  gumption  to  pick 

out  a  flaw 
In  a  party  whose  leaders  are  loose  in  the 

jaw  : 
An'  so  in  our  own  case  I  ventur'  to 

hint 
Thet  we  'd  better  nut  air  our  perceedin's 

in  print, 
Kor  pass  resserlootions  ez  long  ez  your 

anil 
Thet  may,  ez  things  heppen  to  turn,  do 

us  harm; 
For  when  you  're  done  all  your  real 

meanin  to  smother. 
The  darned  thiuffs  '11  up  an'  mean  sun- 
thin'  or  'nother. 
JeflTson  prob'ly  meant  wal  with  his ' '  bom 
"  ek' 


It 's  taken  ftUl  «^ty-odd  yMr~d<m*t 

yon  see? — 
From  the  poplar  belief  to  root  oat  thet 

idee. 
An',  arter  all,  sackers  on 't  keep  baddln' 

forth 
In  the  natlly  onprindpled  mind  o'  the 

North. 
No,  nerer  say  nothin'  withoat  you  're 

compelled  tu. 
An'  then  don*t  say  nothin'  thet  yoa  can 

beheld  to. 
Nor  don't  leaye  no  fiiction-idees  layin' 

loose 
For  the  ign*ant  to  pat  to  incend'aiy 

use. 

You  know  I  'm  a  feller  thet  keeps  a 

skinned  eye 
On  the  leetle  eyents  thet  go  skuriyin' 

Coz  it 's  ofner  by  them  than  by  gret 

ones  you  '11  see 
Wat  the  p'Utickle  weather  is  likely  to 

be. 
Now  I  don't  think  the  South 's  mors  'n 

beffuu  to  be  licked, 
But  I  au  think,  ez  Jeff  says,  the  wind- 
bag's  gut  pricked ; 
It  'U  blow  for  a  spell  an'  keep  puffin'  an' 

wheezin*. 
The  tighter  our  army  an*  navy  keep 

squeezln', — 
For  they  can't  help  spread-eaglein'  long 

'z  ther^  's  a  mouth 
To  blow  Enfield's  Speaker  thru  lef  at 

the  South. 
But  it 's  high  time  for  us  to  be  settin' 

our  faces 
Towards  reoonstructin'  the  national  ba* 

sis. 
With  an  eye  to  beginnin'  agin  on  the 

jolly  ticks 
We  used  to  chalk  up  'hind  the  back-door 

o*  politics; 
An'  the  fas*  thing  's  to  saye  wut  of 

Slay'ry  ther*  's  leT 
Arter  this  (I  mus*  call  it)  impnidence  o' 

Jeff: 
For  a  real  good  Abuse,  with  its  roots  fur 

an'  wide. 
Is  the  kin'  o'  thing  /like  to  hey  on  my 

side ; 
A  Scriptur'  name  makes  it  ez  sweet  ez  a 
free'au*  ekle,"  rose. 

But  it 's  turned  out  a  real  crooked  stick   An'  it 's  tougher  the  older  an'  uglier  it 
iutbesekle;  |         grows  — 
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(I  ain't  speakin'  now  o'  the  ri^teou- 

Hess  of  it, 
But  the  p'litickle  purchase  it  gives  an' 

the  profit). 

Thin«  look  pooty  squally,  it  mnst  be 

allowed. 
An'  I  don't  see  much  signs  of  *  bow  in 

the  clond : 
Ther'  's  too  many  Deemociats — leaders 

wnt'swuss — 
Thet  go  for  the  Union  'thout  carin'  a 

cuss 
Ef  it  helps  ary  party  thet  erer  wus 

heard  on, 
80  our  eagle  ain't  made  a  split  Austrian 

bird  on. 
But  ther^  's  still  some  oonsanratiTe  signs 

to  be  found 
Thet  shows  the  gret  hesrt  o'  the  People 

is  sound: 
(Excuse  me  for  usin'  a  stump-phrase 

•gix^ 
But,  once  in  the  way  on 't,  they  vrill 

stick  like  sin:) 
There  's  Phillips,  for  instance,  hex  jes* 

ketched  a  Tartar 
In  the  Law«'n'-Order  Party  of  ole  Cin- 

cinnater; 
An'  the  Compromise  System  sin't  gone 

out  o' reach. 
Long  'z  yon  keqi  the  right  limits  on 

freedom  o*  speech. 
T  wam't  none  too  late,  neither,  to  put 

on  the  gag. 
For  he 's  dangerous  now  he  goes  in  for 

theflsff. 
Nut  thet  I  altogether  approve  o'  bad 

sffgs, 
They^'moi^  ginlly  sxgynmnt  on  its 

An'  theirlogio  is  ept  to  be  tu  indis- 
criminate, 
Kor  don't  oUus  wait  the  right  objecs  to 

'liminate; 
But  there  is  *  variety  on  'em,  you  '11 

find. 
Jest  es  usefle  an'  more,  besides  bein' 

refined,  — 
t  mean  o'  the  sort  thet  are  laid  by  the 

dictionary, 
Seoh  es  sophisms  an'  cant,  thet  11  kerry 

conviction  ary 
Way  thet  you  want  to  the  ri^t  class  o' 

men, 
An'  are  staler  than  aU  't  ever  come  from 

ahcn: 


"Disunion"  done  wal   till  our   resh 

Sonthun  fViends 
Took  the  savor  all  out  on 't  for  ^jstional 

ends; 
But  I  guess  «  AboUUon"  11  woik  aspell 

When  the  war 's  done,  an'  so  will  "  For- 

give-an'-forgit" 
Times  mus'  be  pooty  thoroughly  out  o' 

all  jint, 
Kf  we  can't  make  a  good  constitootional 

An'  the  good  time  11  come  to  be  grindin' 

our  exes, 
When  the  war  goes  to  seed  in  the  nettle 

o*  texes: 
£f  Jbn'than  don't  squirm,  with  sech 

helps  to  assist  him. 
I  give  up  my  faith  in  the  free-suffrage 

^rstem; 
Democ'cy  wun't  be  nut  a  mite  inter* 

estin'. 
Nor  plitikle  capital  much  wuth  in* 

vestin'; 
An'  my  notion  is,  to  keep  dark  an'  lay 

low 
Till  we  see  the  right  minute  to  put  in 

our  blow.  — 

But  I  've  talked  longer  now  'n  I  hed  any 

ide^ 
An'  ther'  's  others  you  want  to  hear 

more  'n  you  du  me ; 
So  1 11  set  down  an'  give  thet  'ere  bottle 

askrimmage, 
For  I  've  s^ke  till  I  'm  dry  ez  a  real 

graven  image. 


No.  VL 
SUNTHIN*  IN  THE  PASTORAL  UNB. 

TO  THB  BDIT0B8  OF  THB  ▲TLAMTIO 
MONTHLY. 

Jaalam»  17th  May,  1M8. 
OniTLBimr,  —  At  the  special  request  of 
Mr.  Biglow,  I  intended  to  inclose,  together 
with  his  own  contribution,  (into  which, 
at  my  suggestion,  he  has  thrown  a  little 
more  of  pastoral  sentiment  than  usual,) 
some  passages  (him  my  sermon  on  the  day 
of  the  National  Fast,  horn  the  text,  *<  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bcskds,  ss  bound 
with  them,"  ^e&.  xUi  8.    9at  X  hare  not 
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leitare  nifficieiit  at  present  for  the  oopj- 
Ing  of  them,  even  were  I  altogether  satis- 
fied with  the  production  as  it  stands.  I 
should  prefer,  I  confess,  to  contribute  the 
entire  discourse  to  the  pag6S  of  your  re- 
spectable miscellany,  if  it  should  be  found 
acceptable  upon  perusal,  especially  as  I 
find  the  difflcultr  in  selection  of  greater 
magnitude  than  I  had  anticipated.  What 
passes  without  challenge  in  the  fenrour  of 
oral  delivery,  cannot  always  stand  the 
colder  criticism  of  the  closet.  I  am  not 
so  great  an  enemy  of  Eloquence  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Biglow  would  appear  to  be  from 
Mome  passages  in  his  contribution  for  the 
current  month.  I  would  not.  indeed, 
hastily  suspect  him  of  covertly  eltucing  at 
myself  in  his  somewhat  caustick  animad- 
versions, albeit  some  of  the  phrases  he 
drds  at  ore  not  entire  strangers  to  my  lips. 
1  am  a  more  hearty  admirer  of  the  Puri- 
tans than  seems  now  to  be  the  fashion,  and 
believe,  that,  if  thev  Hebraized  a  little  too 
much  in  their  speech,  they  showed  remark- 
able practical  sagacity  as  statesmen  and 
founders.  But  such  phenomena  as  Puri- 
tanism are  the  results  rather  of  great  relig- 
ious than  of  merely  social  convulsions,  and 
do  not  long  survive  them.  So  soon  as  an 
earnest  oonviotion  has  cooled  into  a  phrase, 
its  work  is  over,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
done  with  it  is  to  bury  it  /te,  miasa  est. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Biglow 
that  wo  cannot  settle  the  great  political 
questions  which  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  nation  by  the  opinions  of 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  as  to  the  wants  and 
duties  of  the  Jews  in  their  time,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  an  entire  community  with 
their  feelings  and  views  would  be  practica- 
ble or  even  agreeable  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time  I  could  wisii  that  their 
habit  of  subordinating  the  actual  to  the 
moral,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  this 
world  to  the  other,  were  more  common. 
They  had  found  out,  at  least,  the  great 
military  secret  that  soul  weighs  more  than 
body.  —  But  I  am  suddenly  called  to  a 
sick-bed  in  the  household  of  a  valued  par- 
ishioner. 

With  esteem  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HoMBB  Wilbur. 


Once  git  a  smell  o'  musk  into  a  draw, 
An'  it  clings  hold  like  precerdents  in 

law  : 
Yonr  gra*  ma'am  put  it  there,  —  when, 

genets  knows,  — 
To  jes'  this-worldify  her  Sanday-do'es  ; 


Bat  the  old  chiat  wun't  sure  her  giiB*> 

son's  wife, 
(For,  'thout  new  lonnitoor,  wnt  good  in 

life?) 
An*  80  ole  clawfoot,  from  the  prednkt 

dread 
0'  the  spare  chamber,  slinks  into  the 

shed. 
Where,  dim  with  dost,  it  fust  or  last 

sabeides 
To  holdin'  seeds  an'  fifty  things  besides; 
But  better  days  stick  fast  in  heart  an* 

husk, 
An'  all  yon  keep  in  't  gits  a  scent  o' 

musk. 

Jes'  so  with  poets :  wnt  they  'ye  airly  read 
Gits  kind  o  worked  into  their  heart  an* 

head. 
So  's  't  they  can't  seem  to  write  bat  jest 

on  sheers 
With   fUrrin  coontries   or   played-oat 

ideers. 
Nor  hey  a  feelin',  ef  it  doos  n't  smack 
0'  wnt  some  oritter  choee  to  feel  'way 

back: 
This  makes  'em  talk  o'  daisies,  larks,  an' 

thinffs, 
Ez  thougn  we  'd  nothin'  here  that  blows 

an'  sings, — 
(Why,  I  'd  give  more  for  one  live  bobo* 

link 
Than  a  sqnare  mile  o'  larks  in  printer's 

ink,)- 
This  makes  'em  think  our  fost  o'  May  is 

May, 
Which 't  ain't,  for  all  the  almanicks  can 

say. 

0  little  dty-gals,  don't  never  go  it 
Blind  on  the  word  o*  noospaper  or  poet  I 
They  *re  apt  to  puff,  an'  May^y  eel- 

dom  looks 
Up  in  the  country  ez  it  doos  in  books ; 
They're  no  more  like  than  hornets'- 

nests  an*  hiTsa, 
Or  printed  sermons  be  to  holy  lives. 
I,  with  my  trouses  perched  on  cowhide 

boots, 
Tuggin*  my  foondered  feet  ont  by  the 

roots, 
Hev  seen  ye  come  to  fling  on  Aprils 

hearse 
Your  muslin  nosegays  from  the  mit 

liner's, 
Pnxilin'  to  find  dry  groond  yoor  qn^ea 

to  chooee, 
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An'  dftnoe  your  throtts  tore  in  moroeker 

shoes: 
I  'ye  seen  ye  an'  felt  proud,  thet,  come 

wut  would. 
Our  FUffiim  stock  wnx  pethed  with 

hardihood. 
Pleasure  doos  make  us  Ysnkees  kind  o' 

winch. 
Ex  though 't  wuz  sunthin'  paid  for  by 

tiie  inch; 
But  yit  we  du  contriTe  to  worry  thru, 
EfDooty  tells  us  thet  the  thing's  to  du, 
An'  kenr  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
£s  stiddily  ez  though  't  wuf  a  redoubt 

I,  oountry-bom  an'  bred,  know  where  to 
find 

Some  blooms  thet  make  the  season  suit 
the  mind. 

An'  seem  to  metch  the  doubtin'  blue- 
bird's notes,  — 

Half-yent'rin'  liverworts  in  furry  ooats, 

Bloodroots,  whose  rolled-up  leaves  dT 
you  cmourl. 

Each  on  *em  's  cradle  to  a  baby-pearl,  — 

But  these  are  jes'  Spring's  pickets  ;  sure 
es  sin. 

The  rebble  frosts  'U  try  to  drive  'em  in  ; 

For  half  our  May  's  so  awMly  like 
May  n't, 

't  would  rile  a  Shaker  or  an  evrifle  saint ; 

Though  I  own  up  I  like  our  back'ard 


Thet  kina  o'  hagi^e  with  their  greens 

an'  things. 
An'  when  yon  'most  give  up,  Nithout 

more  words 
Toss  the  fields  AiU  o'  blossoms,  leaves, 

an' birds: 
Thet 's  Northun  natur^,  slow  an'  apt  to 

doubt, 
But  when  it  doo$  git  stirred,  ther^  's  no 

gin-out  I 

Fust  come  the  blackbirds  clatt'rin'  in 

taU  trees, 
An'  setUin*  things  in  windy  Congresses,  — 
Queer  politicians,  though,  for  I  '11  be 

skwned 
Ef  all  on  'em  don't  head  a^st  the  wind, 
'fore  long  the  trees  begin  to  show  be- 

The  maple  crimsons  to  a  ooral-reet 
Then  safiem  swarms  swing  off  from  all 

the  willers 
Bo  plump  they  look  like  yaller  caterpil- 
lars, 


Then  gray  hoasches'nuts  leetle  hands 
umold 

Softer  'n  a  baby's  be  at  three  days  old : 

Thet's  robin-redbreast's  almanick ;  he 
knows 

Thet  arter  this  thet^  's  only  blossom- 
snows  ; 

So^  choosin'  out  a  handy  crotch  an' 
spouse. 

He  goes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobS  house. 

Then  seems  to  oome  a  hitch,  —things 

Isg  behind. 
Till  some  fine  momin'  Spring  makes  up 

her  mind. 
An'  es,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  cresh 

their  dams 
Heaped-np  with  ice  thet  dovetailB  in 

an' jams, 
A  leak  comes  spirtin'  thru  some  pin-hole 

deft. 
Grows  stronger,  fercer,  tears  out  right 

an' left. 
Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  an' 

come, 
Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shedderin' 

foam, 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin'  in  tune 
An'  ffives  one   leap   from  Aperi  into 

June: 
Then  all  comes  crowdin'  in ;  afore  yon 

think, 
Yoimg   oak-leaves   mist   the  side-hill 

woods  with  pink ; 
The  catbird  in  the  laylock-bush  is  loud ; 
The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  ro^  cloud ; 
Red-cedars  blossom  tu,  tnoug^  Urn  folks 

know  it. 
An'  look  all  dipt  in  sunshine  like  a  noet : 
The  lime-trees  pile  their  solid  stacks  o 

shade 
An'  drows'ly  simmer  with  the  bees' 

sweet  trade; 
In  ellum-shrouds  the  flashin'  hangbird 

clings 
An'  for  Uie  summer  vy'ge  his  hammock 

slings; 
All   down   the   loose-walled  lanes  in 

archin'  bowers 
The  barb'ryadroops  its  strings  o'  golden 

flowers. 
Whose  shrinkin'  hearts  the  school-gals 

love  to  try 
With  pins,  —  they  'U  worry  youm  so^ 

boys,  bimeby  1 
But  I  don't  love  your  cat'lc^e  shrls^  -« 
I         do  you!  — 
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Es  ef  to  tell  off  Natnr*  hy  vendoo  ; 
One  word  with  blood  in  *t  *8  twice  ez 

good  ez  two: 
*naff  sed,  Jane's  bridesman,  poet  o'  the 

year, 
Gladness  on  wings,  the  bobolink,  is  here ; 
fiW-hid   in   tip>top  apple-blooms   he 

swings. 
Or  climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  qoiy- 

erin'  wings. 
Or,  givin*  way  to 't  in  a  mock  despair, 
Bans  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thm 

the  air. 

I  oUns  feel  the  sap  start  in  my  veins 
In  Spring,  with  euros  heats  an'  prickly 

pains, 
Thet  driye  me,  when  I  git  a  chance,  to 

walk 
Off  by  myself  to  hey  a  privit  talk 
With  a  queer  critt<»T  thet  can't  seem  to 

'gree 
Alonff  o'  me  like  most  folks,  —  lOster 

Ther^  's  times  when  I  'm  unsoshle  ez  a 

stone, 
An'  sort  o'  suffercate  to  be  alone,  — 
I  'm  crowded  jes'  to  think  thet  folks  are 

ni^ 
An'  can't  bear  nothin'  closer  than  the 

Now  the  wind 's  tnll  ez  shifty  in  the 

mind 
£z  wut  it  is  ou'-doors,  ef  I  ain't  blind. 
An'  sometimes,  in  the  fairest  sou'west 

weather, 
My  innard  vane  pints  east  for  weeks  to- 
gether, 
Ky  natnr*  gits  all  goose-flesh,  an'  my  sins 
Come  dri^in'  on  my  conscience  sharp 

ezpins: 
Wal,  et  sech  times  I  jes'  slip  out  o*  sight 
An'  take  it  out  in  a  fair  stan'-up  fight 
With  the  one  cuss  I  can't  lay  on  the  shelly 
The  crook'dest  stick  in  all  the  heap,  — 
Myself. 

T  wuz  so  las'  Sabbath  arter  meetin'- 

time: 
flndin'  my  feelin's  would  n't  noways 

rhyme 
With  nobody's,  but  off  the  hendle  flew 
An'  took  things  from  an  oast-irind  pint 

o'  view, 
I  started  off  to  lose  me  in  the  hills 
Where  the  pines  be,  up  back  o'  'Siah's 

Mills; 


Pines,  ef  you  're  blue,  are  tiie  best  friendi 

1  know, 
They  mope  an'  sigh  an'  sheer  your  feel- 
in's so,  — 
They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  to,  I 

swan. 
Yon  half-foiigit  you  *Te  ffut  a  body  on. 
Ther'  's  a  small  school  us'  there  where 

four  roeds  meet, 
The  door-steps  hollered  out  by  little  feet, 
An'  side-posts  carved  with  names  whose 

owners  grew 
To  gret  men,  some  on  *em,  an*  deacons, 

tu; 
't  ain't  used  no  longer,  coz  the  town 

has  gut 
A  high-school,  where  they  teach  the 

Lord  knows  wut : 
Three-story  lamin*  's  pop'lar  now;  I 

guees 
We  UaiY*  as  wal  on  jes*  two  stories  less, 
For  it  strikes  me  ther  's  sech  a  thing  ez 


By  overloadin*  children's  underjnnnin' : 
Wal,  here  it  wuz  I  lamed  my  A  B  C, 
An'  it 's  a  kind  o*  favorite  spot  with  me. 

We  're  euros  critters :  Now  ain't  jes*  the 

minute 
Thet  ever  fits  us  easy  while  we  *re  in 

it; 
Long  ez 't  wuz  futur^,  *t  would  be  perfect 

Soon  ez  it 's  past,  thei  time 's  wuth  ten 

o'  this ; 
An'  yit  there  ain't  a  man  thet  need  be 

told 
Thet  Now 's  the  only  bird  lays  eggs  o' 

gold. 
A  knee-his^  lad,  I  used  to  plot  an'  plan 
An'  think^t  wuz  life's  cap-sheaf  to  oe  a 

man  ; 
Now,  ffittin*  gray,  there's  nothin*  I  eigoy 
Like  <&eamin'  Mck  along  into  a  boy : 
So  the  ole  school'us'  is  a  place  I  choose 
Afore  all  others,  ef  I  want  to  muse ; 
1  set  down  where  I  used  to  set,  an'  git 
My  boyhood  back,  an'  better  things  with 

it,— 
Faith,  Hope,  an'  sunthin',  ef  it  isn't 

Cherrity, 
It 's  want  o'  guile,  an'  thet 's  ez  gret  s 

rerrity,  — 
While  Fancy's  cushin',  free  to  Prince 

and  Clown, 
Makes  the  lianl  bench  ez  soft  ez  milk- 
weed-down. 
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Now,  'fort   I  knowed,  tfaet   Sabbath 

arteraoon 
Wheu  I  totont  to  tramp  myself  in  tone, 
I  foimd  me  in  the  achoorue*  on  my  seat, 
Dmmmin'  the  march  to  No-wheres  with 

my  feet 
Thinkm'  o*  nothing  I  've  heerd  ole  folks 

say 
Is  a  hard  kind  o'  dooty  in  its  way  : 
It 's  thinkin'  ererythin*  yon  ever  knew, 
Or  eyer  hearo,  to  make  yonr  feelin's  bine. 
I  sot  there  tryin'  thet  on  for  a  spell : 
I  thoQgfat  o'  the  Bebellion,  then  o*  Hell, 
Whieh  some  folks  tell  ye  now  is  Jest  a 

metterfor 
(A  theory,  p'raps,  it  wun't  fiel  none  the 

better  forV ; 
I  thooiB^t  o'  Reoonstraction,  wnt  we  'd 

win 
Patohin'  oar  patent  self-blow-up  agin  : 
1  thought  ef  this  'ere  milkiir  o^  the 

wit^ 
80  much  a  month,  wam't  givin'  Katur' 

fits,— 
Sf  folks  wam't  drur,  findin'  their  own 

milk&il, 
To  work  the  cow  thet  hex  an  iron  tail. 
An'  ef  idees  'thout  ripenin'  in  the  pan 
Would  send  up  cream  to  humor  ary  man : 
From  this  to  thet  I  let  my  worryin'  creep. 
Till  finally  I  must  ha'  fell  asleep. 

Our  lives  in  sleep  are  some  like  streams 

thet  fflide 
'twixt  flew  an'  sperrit  boundin'  on  each 

side. 
Where  both  shores*  shadders  kind  o' 

mix  an'  mingle 
In  sunthin'  thet  ain't  jes*  like  either 

single; 
An'  when  you  cast  off  mooiin's  from 

To-day, 
An'  down  towards  To-morrer  drift  away, 
The  imiges  thet  tengle  on  the  stream 
Hake  a  new  upside-down'ard  world  0* 

dream: 
Sometimes  they  seem  like  sunrise-streaks 

an'  wamin's 
0'  wut  11  be  in  Heaven  on  Sabbath- 

momin's. 
An',  mixed  right  in  es  ef  jest  out  o'  spite, 
Sunthin'  thet  says  your  supper  ain't  gone 

right 
I  'm  fftt  on  dreams,  an'  often  when  I 

wake, 
I  've  lived  so  much  it  makes  my  mem'ry 

ache, 


An'  can't  skurce  take  a  cat-nap  in  my 

cheer 
'thout  hevin'  'em,  some  good,  some  bad, 

all  queer. 

Now  I  wu£  settin*  where  I  'd  ben,  it 

seemed, 
An*  ain't  sure   yit  whether   I   r'ally 

dreamed. 
Nor,  ef  I  did,  how  long  I  might  ha' 

slep'. 
When  i  beam  some  un  stompin'  up  the 

An*  lookin'  round,  ef  two  an'  two  make 

four, 
I  see  a  Pilgrim  Father  in  the  door. 
He  wore  a  steeple-hat,  tall  boots,  an' 

spurs 
With  rowels  to  'em  big  ez  ches*nut-burriL 
An*  his  gret  sword  behind  him  sloped 

away 
Long  'z  a  man's  speech  thet  dunno  wut 

to  say. — 
**  Ef  your  name 's   Higlow,  an'  your 

given-name 
Hosee,"  sez  he,  '*  it 's  arter  you  I  came ; 
I  'm  your  gret-grsn'ther  multiplied  by 

three.   — 
**UjwUf"aez  I.  — "Yourgret-gret- 

gret,**  sez  he  : 
*'  You  would  n't  ha'  never  ben  here  but 

forme. 
Two  hundred  an'  three  year  affo  this  May 
The  ship  I  come  in  sailed  up  £)8ton  Bay; 
I  'd  been  a  cunule  in  our  Civil  War,  — 
But  wut  on  airth  hevycm  gut  up  one  for  f 
Coz  we  du  things  in  &gluid,  't  ain't  for* 

you 
To  git  a  notion  you  can  du  'em  tu  : 
I  'm  told  you  write  in  public  prints :  ef 

true, 
It's  nateral  you  should  know  a  thing 

or  two."  — 
'*Thet  air's  an  aigymunt  I  can't  en- 
dorse^— 
*t  would  (urove,  coz  you  wear  spurs,  you 

kep'  a  horse : 
For  brains,"  sez  I,  **  wutever  you  may 

think. 
Ain't  boun'  to  cash  the  drafs  o'  pen-an'- 

ink,— 
Though  mos*  folks  write  ez  ef  they  hoped 

jes'  quickenin* 
The  chum  would  oigoo  skim-milk  into 

thickenin' ; 
But  skim-milk  ain't  a  thing  to  changer 

its  view 
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O'  wnt  it's  meftnt  for  more  'n  a  tmoky 

flae. 
But  da  pray  tell  me,  'fore  we  fnrder  go. 
How  in  all  Natar^  did  you  come  to  know 
'bout  our  affairs,"  sex  1,  "in  Kingdom- 
Come  f- 
•*  Wal,  1  worked  round  at  spenit-rappin 

some, 
An'  danced  the  tables  tiU  their  legs  wuz 

gone. 
In  hopes  o'  lamin'  wut  wuz  ^in*  on," 
Sex  he,  "but  mdums  lie  so  like  all-split 
Thet  I  concluded  it  wuz  best  to  quit 
But,  come  now,  ef  yon  wuu*t  confess  to 

knowin*. 
Ton  'ye    some    cot^ectutes    how    the 

thing  *8  a-goin*.    — 
"Gran'ther,"  sez    I,    "a  vane  wam't 

never  known 
Nor  asked  to  hev  a  jedgment  of  its  own ; 
An'  yit,  ef 't  ain't  gut  rusty  in  the  jints. 
It 's  safe  to  trust  its  sa^  on  certin  pints : 
It  knows  the  wind's  opinions  to  a  T, 
An'  the  wind  settles  wut  the  weather  11 

be." 
*'  I  never  thought  a  scion  of  our  stock 
Could  grow  the  wood  to  make  a  weather- 
cock; 
When  I  wuz  vounger'n  you,   skuroe 

more  *n  a  shaver, 
Ko  airthly  wind,"  ses  he,  "could  make 

me  waver  I " 
(£z  he  said  this,  he  clinched  his  jaw  an' 

forehead, 
Hitchin'  his  belt  to  bring  his  sword-hilt 

fotrard.)-^ 
"  Jes  so  it  was  with  me, "  sez  I,  "  I  swow. 
When  /  wuz  younger  'n  wut  you  see  me 

now, — 
Kothin'  from  Adam's  fall  to  Huldy's 

bonnet, 
Thet  I  wam't  ftill-cocked  with  my  jedg- 
ment on  it ; 
But  now  I  'm  sittin'  on  in  life,  I  find 
It's  a  sight  narder  to  make  up  my 

mind,  — 
Kor  I  don't  often  try  tUj  when  events 
Will  du  it  for  me  free  of  all  expense. 
The    moral    question  's    ollus    plain 

enough,  — 
It's  jes'  the  human-natur'  side  thet's 

tough; 
Wut 's  best  to  think  may  n't  puzzle  me 

nor  you,  — 
The  pinch  comes  in  decidin'  wut  to  du; 
Ef  you  read  History,  all  runs  smooth  ez 

grease. 


Cos  there  the  men  ain't  nothin'  more  'n 

idees,  — 
But  come  to  mak$  it,  ez  we  must  to-dav, 
Th*  idees  hev  arms  an'  legs  an*  stop  tie 

way: 
It 's  easy  fixin'  things  in  facts  an*  fig- 

They  can't  rtagt,  nor  wam't  brought  up 

with  niggers ; 
But  come  to  try  your  the'ry  on,  —  why, 

then 
Your  facts  an'  figgers  change  to  ign'ant 

men 
Actin'  ez  ugly— " —"Smite  'em  hip 

an'thi^l" 
Sez  gran'tho*,  "  and  let  every  man-child 

die! 
Oh  for  three  weeks  o'  Crommle  an'  the 

Lord! 
Up,  Isr'el,  to  your  tents  an'  grind  the 

sword!"  — 
"  Thet  kind  o'  thing  woriied  wal  in  ole 

Judee, 
But  yon  foivit  how  long  it 's  ben  A.  D. ; 
You  think  Siet's  ellerkence,  —  I  call  it 

slioddy, 
A  thinff,"  sez  I,  "  won't  cover  soul  nor 

b<^y; 
I  like  the  plain  all-wool  o'  common- 
sense, 
Thet  warms  ye  now,  an'  will  a  twelve- 
month hence. 
Tau  took  to  follerin'  where  the  Prophets 

beckoned. 
An*,  fust  you  knowed  on,  back  come 

Charles  the  Second ; 
Now  wut  I  want 's  to  hev  all  vfe  gain 

stick. 
An'  not  to  start  Millennium  too  quick ; 
We  hain't  to  punish  only,  but  to  xeep^ 
An'  the  cure 's  gut  to  go  a  oent'iy  deep." 
"  Wal,  milk-an^-water  ain't  the  best  o' 

glae," 
Sez  he,  "  an'  so  you  '11  find  before  you  're 

thru  ; 
Ef  reshness  venters   sunthin',  shilly- 
shally 
Loses  ez  often  wut 's  ten  times  the  vally. 
Thet  exe  of  oum,  when  Charles's  nedc 

gut  split. 

Opened  a  gap  thet  ain't  bridged  over  yit : 
Slav'ry  's  your  Charles,  the  Lord  hez  gin 

the  exe  —  " 
Our  Charles,"  sez  I,  "hez  gut  eigM 

million  necks. 
The  hardest  question  ain't  the  black 

man's  right. 
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The  trouble  Is  to  'maacipftts  the  white ; 
One's  chehied  in  body  an'  can  be  sot 

ftee. 
Bat  f  other's  chained  in  tool  to  an  idee : 
It  '8  a  long  job,  bat  we  shall  worry  thra 

it; 
Sf  bagnets  fail,  the  spellin'-book  must 

In  it." 
"Hoeee,"  ses  he,  " I  think  yoa 're  goin' 

to  fail: 
The  retUeenake  ain't  dangerons  in  the 

taU; 
This  'ere  rebellion's  nothin  bat  the 

rettle,— 
Toa  11  stomp  on  thet  an*  think  you  'ye 

won  the  bettle : 
It  'a  Slavery  thet 's  the  fangs  an*  thinkin* 

head. 
An'  ef  yon  want  selration,  eresh  it 

dea<l,— 
An'  crash  it  saddin,  or  yoa  'U  lam  by 

waitin' 
Thet  Chance  wan't  stop  to  listen  to  de- 

batin'!"— 
<*God's  troth  1 "  sez  I,  —  "an*  ef /held 

the  club, 
An'  knowed  ies*  where  to  strike,  — bat 

there's  the  rob!" — 
"Strike  soon,"  set  he,  <<or  yoa*ll  be 

deadly  aiUn',-- 
Folks  thet 's  afe«red  to  fail  are  sore  o' 

faiiin'; 
God  hates  your  sneakin'  cretars  thet 

believe 
Hell  settle  things  they  ron  away  an' 

leave  I" 
He  brooj^t  his  foot  down  feroely,  ez  he 

spoke. 
An'  flive  me  sech  a  startle  thet  I  woke. 


Na  Vn. 

LATEST  VIEWS  OF  MB.  BIGLOW. 

psiLiimrABT  Nom 

[It  is  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  pain 
that  we  inform  oar  readers  of  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  which 
took  place  suddenly,  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  day, 
1862.  Onr  venerable  ftiend  (for  so  we 
may  venture  to  call  him,  though  we  never 
ei^joyed  the  hi|^  privilese  of  Bis  personal 
acquaintance)  was  in  his  eitfh^-fourth 
yesr,  having  been  bom  June  12, 1779,  at 


Precinct  (now  West  Jerusha) 
inlhe  then  District  of  Maine.  Graduated 
with  distinctiou  at  Hnbville  CoUege  in 
1806,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  the  late  Rererend  Preserved  Thacker, 
D.  D.,  and  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the 
First  Sodety  in  Jaalam  in  1809,  idiere  he 
remained  till  his  death. 

As  an  antiquary  he  has  probably  left 
no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equaL"  writea 
his  friend  and  coUeagne,  the  ReTcrend 
Jeduthun  Hitchcock,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  facto ;  ''in  woof  of 
which  I  need  only  allude  to  his  'History 
of  Jaalam,  Genealogical,  Topographical, 
and  Ecdesiastica],'  1849,  which  has  won 
him  an  eminent  and  enduring  place  in  our 
more  solid  and  useful  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  his  intense  appli- 
cation to  historical  studies  should  have  so 
entirely  withdrawn  him  firom  the  pursuit 
of  poetical  composition,  for  which  he  was 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude.  His  well-known  hymn,  begin- 
lung  'With  clouds  of  care  encompassed 
round,*  has  been  attributed  in  some  collec- 
tions to  the  bite  President  I>wi^t,andit 
is  hardly  presumptuous  to  affim  that  the 
simile  of  the  rainbow  in  the  eighth  stanza 
would  do  no  discredit  to  that  polished 
pen." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  at 
present  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
exceedingly  valuable  communication.  We 
hope  to  lay  more  liberal  extracts  from  it 
before  our  readers  at  an  early  day.  A 
summary  of  its  contents  will  give  some 
notion  of  its  importance  and  interest.  It 
contains:  1st,  A  biographical  sketdi  of 
Mr.  Wilbur,  with  notices  of  his  nredeces- 
sors  in  the  pastoral  ofBce,  and  or  eminent 
clerical  contemporaries ;  2d,  An  oMtu- 
ary  of  deceasecl,  ftrom  the  Punkin-Falls 
"Weekly  Parallel'';  8d,  A  list  of  his 
printed  and  manuscript  productions  and 
of  projected  works ;  4th,  Personal  aneo- 
dotes  and  recollections,  with  specimens  of 
Uble-talk;  5th,  A  tribute  to  his  relict, 
Mrs.  Dorcas  (P&cox)  Wilbur;  6th.  A  list 
of  graduates  fitted  for  different  colleges  by 
Mr.  Wilbur,  with  biographical  memoranda 
touching  the  more  distinguished ;  7th, 
Concenung  learned*  charitaue,  and  other 
societies,  of  which  Mr.  Wilbur  was  a 
member,  and  of  those  with  which,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  associated,  with  a  complete  cat* 
aloffue  of  such  Americans  as  have  been 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society ;  8th,  A  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Wilbur's  latest  conclu- 
sions concendng  the  Tenth  Horn  of  the 
Beast  in  its  special  application  to  recent 
events  for  which  the  public,  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
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«ock  anures  vm.  ha,r%  been  watting  with 
feelings  of  lively  anticipation ;  9th,  Mr. 
Uitchoock*s  own  viewa  on  the  tame  topic ; 
andf  10th,  A  brief  eetay  oo  the  impor- 
tance of  local  hinories.  It  win  be  mjJmt- 
ent  that  the  doty  of  oreparing  Mr.  Wil- 
hnr*!  biography  could  not  have  fallen 
into  more  sympathetic  hands. 

In  a  private  letter  with  which  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  has  since  favored  as,  he 
ejcpresses  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilbur's 
life  was  shortened  bv  our  unhappy  dvil 
war.  It  disturbed  his  studies,  oislocated 
all  his  habitual  associations  and  trains  of 
thought,  and  unsettled  the  foundations  of 
a  faith,  rather  the  result  of  habit  than 
conviction,  in  the  capadtr  of  man  for 
aelf-govemment  "Such  has  been  the 
felidty  of  my  life,**  he  said  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
oock,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  he 
died,  "  that,  through  the  divine  mercy,  I 
could  always  say,  SumTnum  nee  metuo 
diem,  nee  opto.  It  has  been  my  habit,  as 
you  know,  on  every  recurrence  of  this 
blessed  anniversary,  to  read  Btiltou's 
'  Hymn  of  the  Nativity'  UU  its  sublime 
harmonies  so  dilated  my  soul  and  quick- 
ened its  spiritual  sense  that  I  seemed  to 
hear  that  other  song  which  gave  assurance 
to  the  shepherds  that  there  was  One  who 
would  lead  them  also  in  greon  pastures 
and  beside  the  still  waters.  But  to-day  I 
have  been  unable  to  Uiink  of  anything  but 
that  mournful  text,  *i  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword,*  and,  did  it  not  smack 
or  psnm  presumptuousness,  could  almost 
wlsn  1  haa  never  lived  to  see  this  day." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  also  informs  us  that  his 
friend  "lies  buried  in  the  Jaalam  grave- 
yanL  under  a  laige  red-cedar  which  ho 
•pecially  admired.  A  neat  and  substan- 
tial monument  is  to  be  erected  over  his 
remains,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  written  by 
himself :  for  lie  was  accastoraed  to  say, 
pleasantjy,  '  that  there  was  at  least  one 
occasion  in  a  scholar's  life  when  he  might 
show  the  advantages  of  a  classical  triun- 

The  following  fhigment  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  us.  and  apparently  intended  to 
accompany  Mr.  Bigfow's  contribution  to 
the  present  number,  was  found  upon  his 
Uble  after  his  decease.  —  Editors  Atlan- 
tic MoifTULT.] 


TO    TUK     KDITORS     OT     THB     ATLAKTIO 
MONTHLY. 

Jaalam,  Mih  Dmx,  186S. 
Rhpkctid  Sirs, —The  inflrm  state  of 
my  bmllly  health  would  be  a  sufficient 
Apolcigy  lor  not  taking  up  the  pen  at  this 


time,  wbolumne  as  1  deem  tt  for  ftemJaJ 
to  apricate  in  the  shdter  of  epistolanr  ODD- 
fidence,  were  it  not  that  a  considenittej  I 
mi^t  even  say  a  laige,  number  of  individ- 
uals in  this  parish  expect  from  their  pas- 
tor  some  publick  expression  of  senttment 
at  this  crisis.  Moreover,  QmtocitesanM 
magis  wiiur.  In  trying  times  like  these, 
the  besetting  sin  of  nndttdplined  minds  is 
to  seek  refuge  from  inexplicable  realities 
in  the  dsogerous  stimulant  of  angry  pa^ 
tisanship  or  the  indolent  narcotick  of 
vague  and  hopeful  vatidnatioo :  /ortm- 
namque  suo  temperat  etHritrio,  Both  by 
reason  of  my  age  and  my  natural  temper- 
ament, I  am  unfitted  for  either.  Unable 
to  penetrate  the  inscrutable  judments  of 
God.  I  am  more  than  ever  thankful  that 
my  life  has  been  prolonged  till  I  could 
in  some  small  measure  comprehend  His 
mercy.  As  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
at  some  time  render  himself  amenable  to 
the  one, — 9MIM  vis  juttme  tU  aeevnc^  — 
so  there  is  none  that  does  not  feel  himself 
in  daily  need  of  the  other. 

I  confess  I  cannot  feel,  as  some  do,  a 
personal  consolation  for  the  manifest  evils 
of  this  war  in  any  ronote  or  contingent 
advantages  that  may  spring  from  it.  I  am 
old  and  weak,  I  can  bear  little,  and  can 
scarce  hope  to  see  better  days :  nor  is  it 
any  adequate  compensation  to  know  that 
Nature  is  roung  and  strong  and  can  bear 
much.  Old  men  philosophise  over  the 
past,  but  the  present  is  only  a  burthen  and 
a  weariness.  The  one  lies  before  them  like 
a  placid  evening  landscape ;  the  other  is 
f  nl)  of  the  vezattons  and  anxieties  of  house- 
keeping. It  may  be  true  enough  that  mtt- 
ut  haec  iUis,  prohibetoue  Clotho  forWnam 
stare,  but  he  who  said  it  was  fam  at  last 
to  cul  in  Atropos  with  her  shears  befors 
her  time;  ana  I  cannot  help  selfishly 
mourning  that  the  fortune  of  our  Bepub- 
lick  could  not  at  least  staj  till  mj  days 
were  numbered. 

Tibullus  would  find  the  origin  of  wars  fai 
the  great  exaggeration  of  riches,  and  does 
not  stick  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  the 
beechen  trencher  there  was  peace.  But 
averse  as  I  am  bv  nature  fhnn  aU  wars, 
the  more  as  they  nave  been  espedally  fatal 
to  libraries,  I  would  have  this  one  go  on 
till  we  are  reduced  to  wooden  platters 
again,  rather  than  surrender  the  principle 
todefendwhichitwasundertaken.  Thoui^ 
I  believe  Slavery  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
it,  by  sothorou^ly  demoralizing  Northern 
politicks  for  its  own  purposes  as  to  give 
opportunity  and  hope  to  treason,  yet  I 
would  not  nave  our  thou^t  and  purpose 
diverted  from  their  true  object,  ~-  the 
maiuteuouce  of  tUs  idea  of  Uovermueut^ 
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We  are  not  merely  tnpprMBing  an  enor- 
mous riot,  but  contendingforthepoeaibility 
of  penneoeDt  order  coexisting  with  demo- 
enseal  fickleness ;  and  wliile  I  would  not 
inperstitloiisly  venerate  form  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  substance,  neither  would  I  forget 
that  an  adherence  to  precedent  and  pre- 
Kription  can  alone  give  that  continuitv 
and  coherence  under  a  demoeratieal  consti- 
tution which  are  inherent  in  the  person  of 
a  despotick  monarch  and  the  selfishness  of 
an  aristocratical  class.  SUi  pro  ratione 
vobmtas  is  as  dangerous  in  a  minority  as 
in  a  tyrant 

I  cannot  aUow  the  present  production  of 
my  young  friend  to  go  out  without  a  pro- 
test ftcm  me  against  a  certain  extremeness 
in  his  views^  more  pardonable  in  the  poet 
than  in  the  philosopher.  While  I  agree  with 
him,  that  the  oiuy  cure  for  rebellion  is 
suppression  by  force,  yet  I  must  animad- 
vert upon  certain  phrases  where  I  seem  to 
see  a  coinddenoe  with  a  popular  fallacy  on 
the  suliject  of  compromise.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that 
the  vital  principle  of  Government  and  the 
seminal  principle  of  Law  cannot  properiv 
be  made  a  subject  of  oompromiie  at  all, 
and  on  the  other  those  who  are  equally 
blind  to  the  truth  that  without  a  com- 
promise of  individual  opinions,  interests, 
and  even  rights,  no  society  would  be  pos- 
sible. In  medio  tutisrimut.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  gladly 


Ef  I  a  song  or  two  could  make 
Like   rockets    druv   by   their   own 
bomin', 
All  leap  an'  light,  to  leave  a  wake 
Men  a    hearts    an'    faces    skyward 
tumin'!  — 
But,  it  strikes  me,  't  ain't  jest  the  time 
Fer  stringin'  words  with  settisfaction : 
Wut  'a  wanted  now 's  the  silent  rhyme 
Twixt  upright  Will  aa'  downright 
Action. 

Words,  ef  von  keep  'em,  pay  their  keep, 

But  gabble  *s  the  short  cut  to  ruin  ; 
It 's  gratis,  (gals  half-price,)  but  cheap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  benders  doin' ; 
Ther*  's  nothin'  wuss,  'less 't  is  to  set 

A  martyr-prem'um  upon  jawrin' : 
Teapots  dt  dangerous,  ef  you  shet 

liieir  lids  down  en  'em  with  Fort 
Warren. 

'Bout  long  enough  it 's  ben  discussed 
Wbo  sot  the  magazine  afire. 


An'  wbether,  ef  Bob  Wickliffe  bust, 
T  would  scare  us  more  or  blow  us 
higher. 

D*  ye  s'pose  the  Gret  Foreseer^s  plan 
Wux  settled  fer  him  in  town-meetin'  f 

Or  thet  ther'  'd  ben  no  Fall  o*  Man, 
£f  Adam  'd  on'y  bit  a  sweetiu'  ? 

Oh,  Jon'than,  ef  yon  want  to  be 

A  rugged  diap  agin  an'  hearty. 
Go  fer  wutever  '11  hurt  Jeff  D., 

Nut  wut  '11  boost  up  ary  partv. 
Here 's  bell  broke  loose,  aa'  we  lay  flat 

With  half  the  univarse  a-singein', 
•Rll  Sen'tor  This  an'  GoVnor  Thet 

Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin. 

It's  war  we  're  in,  not  politics ; 

It 's  systems  wrastlin  now,  not  parties ; 
An'  victory  in  the  eend  'U  fix 

Where  longest  will  an'  truest  heart  is. 
An'  wut 's  the  Guv'ment  folks  about  f 

Tryin'  to  hope  ther'  's  nothin'  doin', 
An'  look  es  though  they  did  n't  doubt 

Suuthin*  pertickler  wuz  a-brewin'. 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 

Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation ; 
They 'd  hand  a  bufflo-drove  a  tract 

When  they  wuz   madder   than  all 
Bashan. 
Conciliate  t  it  jest  means  he  kicked^ 

No  metter  how  they  phrase  an'  tone  it ; 
It  means  thet  we  're  to  set  down  licked, 

Thet  we  're  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to 
own  it ! 

A  war  on  tick  's  ez  dear  'z  the  deuce. 

But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 
£z  't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 

Without  no  moral  specie-basis  : 
£f  green-backs  ain't  nut  jest  the  cheese, 

1  ^ess  tiie^  's  evils  thet's  extremer,  — 
Fer  instance,  —  shinplaster  idees 

like  them  put  out  by  Gov'nor  Sey* 
mour. 

Last  yesr,  the  Nation,  at  a  word. 

When   tremblin'  Freedom  cried    to 
ilueld  her. 
Flamed  weldin'  into  one  keen  sword 

Waitin'  an'  longin'  fer  a  wielder : 
A  splendid  flash  !— but  how  'd  the  grasp 

With  sech  a  chance  ez  thet  wuz  tally  ? 
Ther'  wam't  no  meanin'  in  our  clasp,  — 

Half  this,  half  thet,  all  shilly-shally. 
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More  men?   More  Han  !    It's  there  we 
Uil; 
Weak   plans   srow   weaker   yit    by 
lengthenin  : 
Wnt  nae  in  addin*  to  the  tail. 
When   it  'a  the  head  'a  in  nped  o* 
strengthenin'  ? 
We  wanted  one  thet  felt  all  Chief 

From  roots  o*  hair  to  sole  o'  stockin*, 
8(niare-8ot  with  thousan'-ton  belief 
in  him  an'  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin' ! 

Ole  Hick'ry  would  n't  ha'  atood  see-saw 

'Bout  doin*  things  till  they  wui  done 
with,— 
He  'd  smashed  the  tables  o'  the  Law 

In  time  o'  need  to  load  his  gun  with  ; 
He  could  n't  see  but  jest  one  side,  — 

£f  his,  'twnz  God's,  an'  thet  wtu 
plenty  ; 
An*  so  his  ••  Fm-ards  I "  multiplied 

An  army's  fightin*  weight  by  twenty. 

But  this  'ere  histin',  creak,  creak,  creak. 

Your  cappen's  heart  up  with  a  derrick, 
This  tryin  to  coax  a  lightnin'-streak 

Out  of  a  half-discoumged  hay-rick. 
This  hangin'  on  mont'  arter  mont' 

Fer  one  sharp  purpose  'mongst  the 
twitter,  — 
I  tell  ye,  it  doos  kind  o*  stunt 

The  peth  and  sperit  of  a  critter. 

In  six  months  where  '11  the  People  be, 

£f  leaden  look  on  revolution 
Ez  though  it  wus  a  cup  o*  tea,  — 

Jest  social  el'ments  m  solution  t 
This  weighin'  things  doos  wal  enough 

When  war  cools  down,  an'  comes  to 
writin* ; 
But  while  it 's  roakin',  the  true  stuff 

Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin*. 

Democ'acv  gives  every  man 

The  rignt  to  be  his  own  oppressor; 
But  a  loose  Gov'ment  ain't  the  plan. 

Helpless  ez  spilled  beans  on  a  dresser : 
I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  lam 

From  them  smart  critters,  the  Seced- 
ers,— 
£f  bein'  right  *s  the  fust  consam. 

The  'fore-the-fust  's  cast-iron  leaders. 

But  'pears  to  me  I  see  some  signs 
Thet  we  're  a-goiu'  to  use  our  senses : 


iTeff  drav  us  into  these  hard  lines, 
An'  ough*  to  bear  his  half  th'  ex- 
penses \ 
Slavery 's  Secession's  heart  an*  will. 
South,  North,  East,  West,  where'er 
^u  find  it. 
An'  ef  It  drors  into  War's  mill, 
D'  ye  say  them  thunder-stones  sha'  n*t 
grind  it? 

D' ye  s'pose,  ef  Jeff  giv  Wm  a  lick, 

Ole  Hick'ry  *d  tried  his  head  to  soTn 
So 's  't  would  n't  hurt  thet  ebony  stick 

Thet 's  nuule  our  side  see  stars  so  ofn  f 
"No!"  he'd  ha*  thundered,  "On  your 
knees, 

An*  own  one  fls^  one  road  to  glory ! 
Soft-heartedness,  in  times  like  these. 

Shows  sofness  in  the  upper  story !  ** 

An'  why  should  we  kick  up  a  muss 

About  the  Pres'dunt's  proclamation  f 
It  ain't  a-goin'  to  lib'rate  us, 

£f  we  don't  like  emancipation : 
The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 

Is  safe  from  all  devices  human. 
It 's  common  (ez  a  gin'l  rule) 

To  every  critter  w>m  o'  woman. 

So  %ot  're  all  right,  an'  I,  fer  one, 

Don't  think  our  cause  11  lose  in  vally 
By  rammin'  Scriptur'  in  our  gun. 

An'  gittin'  Natur'  fer  an  ally : 
Thank  God,  say  I,  fer  even  a  plan 

To  lift  one  human  bein's  level. 
Give  one  more  chanee  to  make  a  man. 

Or,  anyhow,  to  spile  a  devil ! 

Not  thet  I  'm  one  thet  much  expec* 

Millennium  by  express  to-morrer; 
They  will  miscarry,  —  I  rec'lec' 

Tu  many  on  'em,  to  my  sorrer : 
Men  ain't  made  angels  in  a  day, 

No  matter  how  you  mould  an'  labor 
em,  — 
Nor  'riginal  ones,  I  guess,  don't  stay 

With  Abe  so  ofn  ex  with  Abraham. 

The'rr  thinks  Fact  a  pooty  thing. 

An  wants  the  banns  read  right  en- 
suin'; 
But  fact  wun't  noways  wear  the  rin^ 

Thout  years  o*  settin'  up  an'  woom' : 
Though,  arter  all.  Time's  aial-plate 

Marks  ceut'ries  with  the  mmute-fin< 
ger, 
An'  Good  can't  never  come  tu  late, 

Though  it  doos  seem  to  try  an'  lingec 
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An*  oome  wat  will,  I  think  it  '•  grand 

Abe  '•  gut  liiB  will  et  last  bloom-fur- 
naced 
In  trial-flames  till  it  'U  stand 

The  strain  o'  bein*  in  deadly  earnest: 
Thet's  wut  we   want,  — we  want   to 
know 

The  folks  on  our  side  hes  the  brayery 
To  b'lieTe  ez  hard,  come  weal,  come  woe. 

In  Freedom  es  Jeff  doos  in  Slavery. 

8et  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot, 

An'  every  man  knows  who  11  be  win- 
ner. 
Whose  faith  in  God  hes  ary  root 

Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his  din- 
ner: 
Then 't  will  be  feit  from  pole  to  pole. 

Without  no  need  o'  proclamation, 
fiarth*s  Hggest  Countiy  's  gut  her  soul 

An'  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation  f 


No.  VIIL 
KETTELOPOTOMACHIA. 

PRBLIMINABT  NOn. 

Iv  the  month  of  February,  1866,  the 
editors  of  the  "Atlantic  Mouthly^'  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  of 
Jaalam  a  letter  enclosing  the  macaronic 
vems  which  follow,  and  promising  to  send 
more,  if  more  should  be  communicated. 
"  They  were  rapped  out  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday  kst  past,"  he  says,  "by  what 
claimed  to  be  tne  spirit  of  my  late  prede- 
cenor  in  the  ministry  here,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilbur,  through  the  medium  of  a  young 
man  at  present  domiciled  in  my  family. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  such  spiritual 
manifestations,  or  whether  they  be  prop- 
erly so  entitled,  I  express  no  opinion,  as 
there  is  a  dividon  of  sentiment  on  that 

one 
1  stand 


subject  in  the  parish,  and  many  person 
of  the  highest  respectability  in  social  stand 
ing  entertain  opposing  views.  The  young 
man  who  was  unproved  as  a  medium  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  experiment  with 
manifest  reluctance,  and  is  still  unprepared 
to  believe  In  the  authenticity  of  the  mani- 
festations. During  his  residence  with  me 
his  deportment  has  always  been  exemplary ; 
he  has  been  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  our  family  devotions  and  the  public 
ministrations  of  the  Word,  and  has  more 
than  once  privately  stated  to  me,  that  the 
latter  had  often  brought  him  under  deep 
sooesm  of  mind.  The  table  is  an  ordinary 


quadrupedal  one,  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds,  three  feet  seven  inches  and  a  hau 
in  height,  four  feet  square  on  the  top,  and 
of  beech  or  maple.  I  am  not  definitely  pre- 
pared to  say  wnicfi.  It  had  once  belonged 
to  my  respected  predecessor,  and  had  bMU, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  upon  carefUl  inquiry, 
of  perfectly  regular  and  correct  habits  up 
to  the  evening  in  question.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  youn^  man  previously  alluded  to 
had  been  sitUng  with  his  hands  resting 
carelessly  upon  It,  while  I  read  over  to  him 
at  his  request  certain  portions  of  my  last 
Sabbath's  discourse.  On  a  sudden  the  rap- 
pinss,  as  they  are  called,  commenced  to 
render  themselves  audible,  at  first  faintly, 
but  in  process  of  time  more  distinctly  and 
with  violent  agitation  of  the  table.  The 
youuff  man  expressed  himself  both  sur< 
prised  and  pamed  by  the  wholly  unex- 
pected, and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
unprecedented  occurrence.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation,  however,  of  several  who  hap< 
pened  to  be  present,  ne  consented  to  go  on 
with  the  experiment,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  alphabet  commonly  employed 
in  similar  emogendes,  the  following  com- 
munication was  obtained  and  written  down 
immediately  by  myself!  Whether  any, 
and  if  so,  how  much  weight  should  be  at- 
tached to  it,  I  venture  no  decision.  That 
Dr.  Wilbur  had  sometimes  employed  his 
leisure  in  Latin  versification  I  have  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  case,  though  all  that  has 
been  discovered  of  that  nature  among  his 
papers  consists  of  soms  fragmentary  pas- 
sages of  a  version  into  hexameters  or  por- 
tions of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  These  I  nsd 
conmiunicated  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous  [ly]  to  the  yoimg  gentleman  who 
officiated  as  medium  in  the  communica- 
tion afterwards  received.  I  have  thus,  I  be- 
lieve, stated  all  the  material  facts  tiiat  have 
any  elucidative  bearing  upon  this  myste- 
rious occurrence." 

So  far  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  seemi 
fectly  master  of  Webster's  unabi 
quarto,  and  whose  flowing  style  leads  JTim 
into  certain  further  expatiations  for  which 
we  have  not  room.  We  have  since  learned 
that  the  young  man  he  speaks  of  was  a 
sophomore,  put  under  his  care  during  a 

sentence  of  rustication  from College, 

where  he  had  distinguished  himself  rather 
by  physical  experiments  on  the  compara- 
tive power  of  resistance  in  window-glass 
to  various  solid  substances,  than  in  the 
more  regular  studies  of  the  place.  In  an- 
swer to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  professor  of 
Latin  says,  "There  was  no  harm  in  the 
boy  that  I  know  of  beyond  his  loving  mis- 
chief more  than  Latin,  nor  can  I  think  of 
any  spirito  likely  to  possess  him  except 
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thoM  conunonly  called  animaL  He  was 
oertainly  not  remarkable  for  hit  Latinity, 
but  I  aee  nothing  in  the  Tersee  yon  enclose 
that  wonld  lead  me  to  think  them  beyond 
his  capacity,  or  the  resnlt  of  any  special 
inspiration  whether  of  beech  or  maple. 
Had  that  of  birch  been  tried  npon  him  ear- 
lier and  more  faithfully,  the  verses  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  in  quality  and 
certainly  in  quantity."  This  exact  and 
thorou|^  scholar  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
many  false  quantities  and  barbarisms.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  seems  not  to  have  hwa 
unaware  of  some  of  them  himself,  as  is 
shown  by  a  great  many  notes  appended  to 
the  verses  as  we  received  them,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  by  Scaliger,  Bentlev  and 
others,  —  among  them  the  Esprit  ae  Vol- 
(aire/  Tbese  we  have  omitted  as  deariv 
meant  to  be  humorous  and  altogether  fail- 
ingtherein. 

Though  entirely  satisfied  that  the  verses 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr.  Wilbur, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  tolerable  Latin 
scholar  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  yet  we 
have  determined  to  print  them  here  partly 
as  belonging  to  the  r««  guta  of  this  collec- 
tion, and  TMirtly  as  a  warning  to  their  pu- 
tative autnor  which  mav  keep  him  from 
such  indecorous  pranks  for  the  future. 


KSTTELOPOTOMACHIA. 

P.  OvklH  Nasonis  carmen  berolcam  maea- 
ronicom  perplexametrom,  inter  Oetss  getloo 
more  compostom,  denuo  per  medium  urden- 
ttspiritnakm,  adjuvants  mena4  diabolioe  ob- 
sem,  recuperstnm*  cnrique  Ja  Oonradi 
Bchwmrzii  umbrv,  aUls  necnon  plurlmis  adju- 
vantibus,  restitutom. 

UBER  I. 

PvNCTORUM  garretos  colens  et  cellara 

Quinque, 
Gotteribos  que   et  gaudes  sondayam 

abttipgere  frontem, 
Plerumque  insidot  solita  ftuitare  liauore 
Tanglemdem  quern  homines  appellant 

Di  quoque  rotffut, 
Pimpliidis,    mbiconaiaque,    Musa,    0, 

bourbonolensque,  5 

Fenianas  rizas  procul,  alma,  brogipo- 

tentit 
Patrieii    cyathoa    iterantis   et  horrida 

beUa, 
Oackoa  dum  virides  viridis  Brigitta  re- 

toittit. 


Liuquena,  eximioa  oekbrem,  da,  yi^ 

ginienses 
Rowdes,  prscipue  et  Tb,  beros  alte, 

Polarde !  II 

Inaignes   juvenesque,    illo    oertamiDC 

lictos, 
Colemane,  Tylere,  nee  tos   obllvioos 

relinquam. 

Ampla  aquilsB  invicte  fansto  est  sab 

tegmine  terra, 
Backyfer,    ooiskeo    pollens,    ebenoquc 

bipede, 
Socors   pnesidom    et  altrix    (deniqne 

quidruminantiamX  15 

Daplefveorum  uberrima ;  illis  et  integre 

cordi  est 
Deplere  assidue  et  sine  proprio  incom- 

modo  fiscom ; 
None  etiam   placidum   hoc   opos  in- 

Yictique  secnti, 
Gooaam  anreos  ni  ^ggoa  voloissent  im- 

mo  necare 
Que  peperit,  saltem  ac  de  illis  meliora 

merentem.  so 

Condidit  banc  Smithiua  Doz,  Cap- 

tinoa  inclytus  ille 
Regis  Ulysse  iniBtar,  dooti  arcom  in- 

tendere  longum : 
Condidit  ille  Johnsmith,  Viiginiamqae 

vocavit, 
dsttledit  antem  Jaoobus  rez,  nomine 

primus, 
Rascalis  imnlens   ruptis,  blagardisque 

debosntis,  S8 

Militibusque  ex  FaUtaffi  legione  fuga- 

tia 
Wenchisque  illi  quas  poterant  aeduoere 

nnptas; 
Vii^eum,.  ah,  littus  matronis  talibos 

imparl 
Progeniem  stirpe  ex  hoc  non  sine  stig- 

mate  ducunt 
Multi  sese  qui  jactant  regum  esse  ne- 

potes:  80 

Hand  omnes,  Mater,  genitoa  qua  nuper 

habebaa 
Bello   fortes,   consilio   cautoa,    virtuta 

deooroa, 
Jamque  et  habes,  sparso  si  patrio  in 

sanguine  virtus, 
Moetrabisqne  itemm,  antiquis  sub  astris 

reductal 
De  illis  qui  upkikitant,  dicebam,  mm- 

pora  tanta,  SI 

Letcheris  et  Floydis  magiiisque  Extn 

online  Billis; 
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Est  his  priscft  fides  janre  et  breskere 

wordnm; 
Poppere  fellerum  a  teigo»  sat  stickers 

clam  bowiknifo, 
Hand  sane  facinosy  dignam  sed  yictrioe 

lanro; 
Lamxpere  et  nigeruro,  factum  pnBStan- 

tins  alio :  40 

Ast  chlamydem  pidplumataoi,  Icariaro, 

flito  et  ineptam, 
Yanko  gratis  inauere,  illam  et  yalido 

railo 
Insoper  acri  equitare  docere  est  hospitio 

uti. 
Nesoio  an  ills  Polardas  daplefVeoribas 

ortaSp 
Sed  lepnto  potias  de  radioe  poorwite- 

roanoram ;  45 

Fortoiti  proles,  ni  fallor,  Tyleros  erat 
Fnesidxs,  omnibas  ab  Whiggis  nominatus 

a  poor  cuss; 
Et  nobilem  tertium  evinoit  Tenerabile 


Ast  animod  omnes  belliqoe  ad  tympana 

ha!ha! 
Voclferant  Iteti,  procul  et  si   prcelia, 

siTe  00 

Hostem  incautom  atsito  poesini  shoot- 

eresalvi; 
Imperiique   capaces,    esset    si    stylus 


Pro  dold  spoliabant  et  sine  dangers  fita 
Prss  ceterisque  Polardas:   si  Secessia 

licta/ 
Be  nunqoam  lictorum  jurat,  res  et  on- 

heardof,  Sft 

Verbo  htesit,  similisqne  audaci  roosteri 

invicto, 
Dunghilli  solitus  rex  pullos  whoppers 

molles, 
Grantum,  hirelingos  stripes  quique  et 

splendida  tollunt 
Bidera,  et  Yankee,  territum  et  omnem 

sarsnit  orbem. 
Usque  dabant   operam   isti   omnes, 

noctesque  diesque,  •    00 

Samuelem   demulgere  aTunculum,    id 

vero  siccum ; 
Ubenbns  sed  qus,  et  horum  est  culpa, 

remotis, 
Parvam  domi  yaocam,  nee  mora  minima, 

qutemnt, 
Lacticarentem  autem  et  droppam  vix 

in  die  dantem; 
Beddite  avunculi,  et  ezclamabant,  red- 

dite  pappain  1  05 


Polko  ut  consuls,  gemeni^  Billy  im* 

murmorat  Extra ; 
Echo  respondit,  thesauro  ex  vacuo,  pap* 

pam! 
Frustra  explorant  pocketa,  ruber  nare 

repertum; 
Offida  expulsi  aspiciunt  rapta,  et  F^ra- 

disum 
Ocdusum,  yiridesque  baud  illis  nascere 

backos;  70 

Stupent  tunc  ocolis  madidis  spittantque 

silenter. 
Adhibere  usu  sst  longo  vires  prorsus 

inepti, 
Si  non  ut  qui  grindeat  axre  tntbemve 

reuolvat, 
Yiiginiam  excruoiant  totis  nunc  might- 

ibu*  matrem ; 
Non  melius,  puts,  nono  panis  dimid- 

iumne  est?  75 

Readere  ibi  non  posse  est  casus  com- 
moner ullo ; 
Tanto  intentius  imprimers  est  opus  ergo 

statuta; 
Nemo   propterea   pqjor,    mellor,    sine 

doubto, 
Obtineat  qui  contiactum,  si  et  postea 

rhino ; 
Ergo  Polardus,  si  quis,  inexsupeiabilis 

heros,  80 

Colemanus  impavidus  nondnm,  atque 

in  purpure  natus 
Tylerus   lohwides   celeiisque  in  flito 

Nathaniel. 
Quisqne  optans  djgitos  in  tantum  stick* 

erepium, 
Adstant  acdncti  imprimere  aut  perrum- 

pere  lecjes: 
Qnales  os  miserum  rabidi  tree  ttgre 

molossi,  85 

Qnales  aut  dubium  textum  atra  in  vests 

ministri, 
Tales  circumstabant  nunc  nostri  inopes 

hoc  job. 
Hisque    JPolardus  voce  canoro  talia 

fatns: 
Primum  autem,  veluti  est  mos,  prsceps 

qmsque  liquorat, 
Quisque   et   Nicotianum   ingens  quid 

inserit  atrum,  90 

Herodm  nitidum  decus  et  solamen  avi- 

tum, 
Masticat  ac  simnl  altisonans,  spittatqoe 

profuse: 
Quis  de  Yirginia   meruit   pnestantius 

unquam  I 
1  Quis  sc  pro  j>atriu  coravit  impigre  tutumf 
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Speeehifqne  aitiealitqne  hoininnm  qnis 

fortior  ulliis,  » 

Ingeminant   penntB   lickoe  et  rulnerm 

Todif 
Qoifnftm  patidiuf  (hie)  Mursnit  Tanki- 

nimicoB, 
Ssi^iu  rat  dedit  nltro  datam  et  lm>ke 

hisparolamt 
Mente  inquassatus  solidlque,  tyranno 

minante, 
HorriBonia  (hie)  hombis  mcNiia  et  alta 

quatente,  100 

Sete  promptam  (hie)  jactana  Yankoa 

liekere  centum, 
Atque  ad  lastnm  inyictos  non  siunendi- 

dit  unqaaro  ? 
Eigo  haad  meddlite,  posco,  miqne  re- 

linouite  (hie)  hoc  job, 
Si  non  —  knifamque  enonnem  mostrat 

spittatque  tremendut. 
Dizerat :  ast  alii  reliquorant  et  aine 

paoso  105 

Pluggoe  incumbnnt  maxiUia,  uterqne 

▼icissim 
Certamine  innocuo  ralde  madidam  in- 

quinat  assem : 
Tylerua  antem,  domque  liquorat  aridus 

hostia, 
Minun   aspidt  daplumque   bibentem, 

astante  Lyteo; 
Ardena  impavidusque  edidit  tamen  im- 

pia  verba ;  110 

Dnplom  quamvis  te  aspicio,  esaea  atqne 

viginti, 
Meudacem     dicerem    totomque    (hie) 

thrasherem  acervnm; 
Nempe  et  thrasham,  doggonatns  (hie) 

elm  nisi  faxem; 
Lambastabo  omnes  catawompoeiter-(hie) 

que  ohawam  f 
Dixit  et  impulaoa  Rjreo  ruitnr  bene  ti- 

tua,  115 

IIU   nam   mvidam  caput  et  laterem 

habet  in  hatto. 
Huno  inhiat  titubansque  Polardua, 

optat  et  ilium 
8tiokere  inermem,  protegit  autem  rite 

Lyieua, 
Et  pronoi  geminot,  oculit  dubitantibna, 

hero* 
Cemlt  et  irritua  hoates,  duroque  exoogi- 

tat  utnim  IM 

Prlmum  inpltchere,  eorruit,  inter  utros- 

que  reoumbit, 
Magno  aaino  eimiUf  nimio  sub  ponders 

quassuB : 


OolemaauB  hoa  m<Mtiia»  triste  rominanB' 

que  Bolamen, 
Inapicit  hieeana,  cirenmapittat  terquB 

oubantes; 
Funereiaque  hia  rltibos  humidia  inde 

SOltttiB,  JS5 

Stenitnr,  inTalidoaque  illia  Boperincidit 

infana; 
Hob  BepeUt  somnua  et  Buomnt  eomiao* 

nantee, 
WatchmanuB  insdoa  ast  calybooaodeinde 

leponit 

Na  n. 

[Thb  Editors  of  the  " Atlantic**  havs 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  eon- 
cerning  the  literuy  ranains  of  the  liu  Mr. 
Wilbur,  mentioned  by  his  colleague  and 
successor,  Rev.  Jedutban  Hitchcock,  in  a 
communication  from  which  we  made  some 
extracts  in  our  number  for  February,  1868, 
and  have  been  so  repeatedly  uiged  to  print 
some  part  of  them  ror  the  gnmfication  of 
the  public,  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  at 
least  to  make  some  effort  to  satisfy  so  ur- 
gent a  demand.  Tbey  have  accordingly 
carefoUy  examined  the  papers  intrusted  to 
them,  but  find  moat  of  the  productions  of 
Mr.  wilbur*s  pen  so  fragmentary,  and  even 
chaotic,  written  aa  they  are  on  the  backs 
of  letters  in  an  exceedmgly  cramped  chi- 
rogrsphy,— here  a  memorandum  for  a  aer- 
mon  ;  there  an  observation  of  the  vreather ; 
now  the  measurement  of  an  extraordinary 
head  of  cabbage,  and  then  of  the  cerebnu 
capacity  of  some  reverend  brother  deceased ; 
a  calm  inquiry  into  the  state  of  modern 
literature,  ending  in  a  method  of  detecting 
if  milk  be  impoverished  with  water,  ana 
the  amount  thereof;  one  leaf  beginniiig 
with  a  genealogy,  to  be  interrupted  hall- 
way down  with  an  entry  that  the  brindls 
cow  had  calved,— that  any  attempts  at 
selection  seemed  desperate.  His  only  com- 
plete work,  *'  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Tenth  Horn  of  the  BeastJ*  even  in  the  ab- 
stract of  it  given  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  would, 
by  a  rough  computation  of  the  printer^ 
fill  Hve  entire  numbers  of  our  jounial,  and 
as  he  attempte,  by  a  new  application  of 
decimal  fractions,  to  identifV  it  with  the 
Emperor  Julian,  seems  hardly  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  the  general  reader.  Even 
the  Table-Talk,  though  doubtless  orid- 
nally  highlv  interesting  in  the  domesoo 
circle,  is  so  largely  made  up  of  theologicsl 
discussion  and  matters  of  local  or  preterite 
interest,  that  we  have  found  it  hard  to  ex* 
tract  anything  that  would  at  all  satisff 
;ut,  in  order  to  sUenoe  fu^ 
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thsr  Inqiiiiy,  w  fabjoin  a  few  ptasara  ta 
Oloftratioiis  of  itf  general  character.  J 

I  think  I  oonld  go  near  to  be  a  perfect 
Chriatian  if  I  were  alwaya  a  viiito^  aa  I 
have  aometimea  been,  at  the  houae  of  aome 
hoapttable  friend.  I  can  ahow  a  great  deal 
of  aelf-denial  where  the  beat  of  everything 
ia  urged  npon  me  with  kindW  importunity. 
It  Sa  not  ao  very  hard  to  turn  the  other 
eheek  for  a  Uaa.  And  when  I  meditate 
npon  the  paina  taken  for  our  entertain- 
ment in  tma  life,  on 'the  endleaa  variety  of 
aeaaona,  of  human  cnaracter  and  fortune, 
on  the  ooatlineaa  of  the  hanginga  and  fur- 
niture of  our  dwelling  here,  I  aometimea 
feel  a  aingular  Joy  in  looking  upon  myaelf 
aa  God'a  gueet,  and  cannot  but  believe  that 
we  ahould  all  be  wiaer  and  happier,  be- 
cauae  mora  grateftil,  if  we  wen  alwaya 
mindAil  of  our  privilege  in  thia  regara. 
And  ahould  we  not  rate  more  cheaply  any 
honor  that  men  could  pay  ua,  if  we  remem- 
bered that  every  dav  we  aat  at  the  table  of 
the  Great  King ?  ret  muat  we  not  forget 
that  we  are  in  atricteat  bonda  Hia  aervanta 
alao ;  for  there  la  no  impiety  ao  abject  u 
that  which  expecta  to  be  d«ad-heaa«d  (mI 
Ua  dUam)  through  life,  and  which,  calling 
itaelf  truat  in  Providence,  ia  in  reality  aak- 
ing  Providence  to  truat  ua  and  taking  up 
all  our  gooda  on  falae  pretences.  It  ia  a 
wiae  rule  to  take  the  world  aa  we  find  it, 
not  alwaya  to  leave  it  ao. 

It  haa  often  aet  me  thinking  when  I  find 
that  I  can  alwaya  pick  up  plenty  of  empty, 
nuta  under  my  shagbark-tree.  The  aquir- 
Tela  know  them  by  their  lightneaa,  and  I 
have  aeldom  aeen  one  with  the  marka  of 
their  teeth  in  it  What  a  achool-houae  ia 
the  world,  if  our  wita  would  only  not  play 
truant  1  For  I  obaerve  that  men  aet  moat 
atore  by  forma  and  avmbola  in  proportion 
aa  they  are  mere  aheUa.  It  ii  the  outaide 
they  want  and  not  the  kernel.  Whatatorea 
of  such  do  not  many,  who  in  matcorial 
thinga  are  aa  ahrewd  aa  the  aquirrela,  lay 
up  for  the  apiritual  wintel^8upply  of  them- 
idvea  and  their  children  t  I  have  aeen 
churehea  that  aeemed  to  me  ffamera  of  theae 
withered  nuta,  for  it  ia  wonderful  how  pro- 
aaic  ii  the  apprehenaion  of  aymbola  by  the 
minda  of  moat  men.  It  ia  not  one  aect  nor 
another,  but  alL  who,  like  the  dog  of  the 
fable,  have  let  (ut>p  the  apiritual  aubetance 
of  aymbola  for  thior  material  ahadow.  If 
one  attribute  miraculoua  virtnea  to  mere 
holy  water,  that  beautiful  emblem  of  in- 
wara  purification  at  thedoor  of  Qod'ahouae, 
another  cannot  comprehend  the  significance 
of  baptiam  without  oeing  ducked  over  head 
and  eara  in  the  liquid  vehicle  thereof. 


[Peihapa  a  word  of  hiatorioal  eomment 
may  be  permitted  here.  My  late  revered 
predeoeaaor  was.  I  would  humbly  affirm. 
aa  firee  from  prejudice  aa  falla  to  the  lot  of 
the  moat  highly  favored  individuala  of  our 
apedea.  To  be  aure,  I  have  heard  him  aay 
that,  "  what  were  called  atrong  prejudioea, 
were  in  fact  only  the  repuliion  of  aenaitive 
organiiationa  from  tha^  moral  and  even 
phyaical  effluvium  through  whidi  aome 
naturea  by  providential  appointment,  like 
certain  unaavory  quadmpeda,  nve  warn- 
ing of  thehr  neighborhood.  Better  ten 
miataken  auapidona  of  thia  kind  than  one 
doae  encounter.**  Thia  he  aaid  aomewhat 
in  heat,  on  bdng  Questioned  aa  to  hia  mo- 
tivea  for  alwaya  reftiaing  hia  pulpit  to  those 
itinerant  proreaaora  of  vicarioua  benevo- 
lence who  end  their  diaoouraea  by  taking 
up  a  collection.  But  at  another  time  1 
remember  hia  saying,  *'that  there  waa  one 
large  thing  which  small  minda  alwaya  found 
room  for,  and  that  waa  great  prejfudioea.** 
Thia.  however,  by  the  way.  The  atate- 
meni  which  I  purpoaed  to  make  waa  simply 
thia.  Down  to  a.  D.  1880,  Jaalam  had 
conaiated  of  a  aingle  pariah,  with  one  houae 
aet  apart  for  rdigioua  aeivicea.  In  that 
year  the  foundationa  of  a  Baptiat  Sodety 
were  laid  by  the  labors  of  Elder  Joadi  Q. 
Baicom,  2d.  Aa  the  membera  of  Uie  new 
body  were  drawn  fh>m  the  Firat  Pariah, 
Mr.  Wilbur  waa  for  a  time  oonaiderably 
exerdaed  in  mind.  He  even  went  ao  far 
as  on  one  occasion  to  follow  the  reprdien- 
sible  practice  of  the  earlier  Puritan  divines 
in  choosing  a  punning  text,  and  preached 
from  Hebrews  xiiL  9 :  "Be  not  carried 
about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.'* 
He  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
his  own  maxims,  —  "  to  get  a  dead  injury 
out  of  the  mind  as  soon  as  is  decent,  bury 
it.  and  then  ventilate,*' —  in  acoordanoe 
with  thia  maxim,  I  say.  he  lived  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Rev.  SheaHashub 
Scrimgour,  preaent  paator  of  the  Baptiat 
Sodety  in  Jaalam.  Yet  I  think  H  waa 
never  unpleaaing  to  him  that  the  church 
edifice  of^tbat  society  (though  otherwise  a 
creditable  specimen  of  ardiitecture)  re- 
mained without  a  bell,  as  indeed  it  does  to 
this  day.  So  much  seemed  necessary  to 
do  away  with  any  appearance  of  acerbity 
toward  a  respectable  community  of  pro- 
fessine  Christians,  which  might  be  sus- 
pected in  the  conclusion  of  the  above  para- 
graph. —  J.  H.] 

In  lighter  moods  he  was  not  averse  from 
an  innocent  play  upon  words.  Lookhig 
up  from  his  newspaper  one  morning  as  I 
entered  his  study  be  said.  "When  I  read 
a  debate  in  Congress,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
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thting  at  the  feet  of  Zeno  In  the  shadow 
of  the  Portico.*'  On  mr  exprewing  a  nat- 
ural fupriae,  he  addecL  tmUing.  ^*  Why, 
at  inch  times  the  only  new  which  honora- 
ble memben  pwe  mt  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world  Is  wongh  their  interoalmnnia- 
tions."  I  smiled  st  this  after  a  moment's 
r^ection,  and  he  added  grarely,  "The 
most  pnnctiUoas  refinement  of  manners  is 
the  onW  salt  that  will  keep  a  democracy 
from  stinking ;  and  what  are  we  to  expect 
from  the  people,  if  their  representanves 
set  them  such  lessons?  Mr.  Everett's 
whole  life  has  been  a  sermon  from  this 
text.  There  was,  at  least,  this  adrantage 
in  duelling,  that  it  set  a  certain  limit  on 
the  tongue.  When  society  laid  by  the  ra- 
pier, it  Duckled  on  the  more  subtle  blade  of 
etiquette  wherewith  to  keep  obtrusire  vul- 
garity at  bay.'*  In  this  connection,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  recall  a  playful  remark  <a 
his  upon  another  occasion.  The  painful 
divisions  in  the  First  Parish,  a.  d.  1844, 
occasioned  by  the  wild  notions  in  respect 
to  the  righU  of  (what  Mr.  WUbnr,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  reasoning  faculty,  always 
called)  the  unfairer  part  of  creation,  put 
forth  by  Miss  Parthenia  Almira  Fitz,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing allusion.  It  was  during  these  heats, 
long  since  happily  alUyed/that  Mr.  Wil. 
bur  remarked  that  "  the  Church  had  more 
trouble  in  dealing  with  one  «A«resiarch 
than  with  twenty  A^reslarchs,**  and  that 
the  men's  eonseia  recti,  or  certainty  of  be- 
ing right,  was  nothing  to  the  women's. 

When  I  once  asked  his  opinion  of  a  po- 
etical composition  on  which  I  had  expended 
no  little  pains,  he  read  it  attentively,  and 
then  remarked, "  Unless  one's  thought  pack 
more  neatly  in  verse  than  in  prose,  ft  is 
wiser  to  refrain.  Commonplace  gains  noth- 
ing by  being  translated  into  rhyme,  for  it 
Is  something  which  no  hocus-pocus  can 
transubstanSate  with  the  real  presence  of 
living  thought  You  entitle  your  piece, 
'My  Mother's  Grave,'  and  expend  four 
pages  -of  useful  Mper  in  detailing  your 
emotions  there.  But,  my  dear  sir,  water- 
ing does  not  improve  the  qiuditv  of  ink, 
even  though  you  should  do  it  with  tears. 
To  publish  a  sorrow  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  is  in  some  sort  to  adveruse  its  unre- 
ality, fori  have  observed  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  afflicted  that  the  deepest  grief  in- 
stinctively hides  its  face  with  its  hands 
and  is  silent  If  your  piece  were  printed, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  popular,  for 
people  like  to  fancy  that  they  feel  much 
better  than  the  trouble  of  feeling.  I  would 
put  all  poets  on  oath  whether  they  have 
striven  to  say  everything  they  possibly 
oould  think  of,  or  to  leave  out  all  they 


oould  not  help  saying.  In  your  own  east, 
my  worthy  young  friend,  what  you  have 
written  is  merely  a  deliberate  exereis^  the 
gymnastic  of  sentiment  For  your  excel- 
lent maternal  relative  is  still  slive,  and  is 
to  take  tea  with  me  this  evenfog.D.y.  Be- 
ware of  simnlated  feeling ;  it  is  nypooisy's 
first  cousin ;  it  is  especially  dai^Ssrous  to 
a  preacher ;  for  he  wno  sajrs  one  day, '  Oo 
to,  let  me  seem  to  be  pathetic,*  may  be 
nearer  than  he  thinks  to  saying,  'Oo  to, 
let  me  seem  to  be  virtuous,  or  earnest,  or 
under  sorrow  for  sin.'  Depend  upon  it, 
Sappho  loved  her  verses  more  sincerely  thsn 
she  did  Phaon,  and  Petrarch  his  sonnets 
better  than  Laura,  who  was  indeed  but  hii 
poetical  stalldng-borse.  After  you  shall 
nave  once  heard  that  muffled  rattle  of  the 
clods  on  the  coffin-lid  of  an  irreparable  loss, 
yon  will  grow  acquainted  with  a  pathos 
tiiat  wUl  make  all  elegies  hateful  ^Tben 
I  was  of  your  age,  I  also  for  a  time  mistook 
mv  desire  to  write  verses  for  an  authentic 
call  of  my  nature  in  that  direction.  But 
one  day  as  I  was  eoing  forth  for  a  walk, 
with  my  head  fuU  of  an  'Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Flirtilla,'  and  vainly  groping  after 
a  rh  vme  for  lUff  uat  should  not  be  nay  or 
chiUjf,  I  saw  my  eldest  boy  Homer  busy 
over  the  rain-water  hogsheao,  in  that  chiki- 
ish  experiment  at  parthenogenesis,  the 
changing  a  horse-hair  into  a  .water-snake. 
An  unmersion  of  six  weeks  showed  no 
change  in  the  obstinate  filament  Here 
was  a  stroke  of  unintended  sarcasm.  Had 
I  not  been  doing  in  my  study  precisely 
what  my  boy  was  doing  out  of  doors? 
Had  my  thoughts  any  more  chance  of  com- 
ing to  life  by  being  submersed  in  rhpie 
than  his  hiur  by  soaking  in  water  I  I 
burned  my  elonr  and  took  a  course  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will  People  do  not  make 
poetry  ;  it  is  made  out  of  them  bv  a  pro- 
cess for  which  I  do  not  find  myself  fitted. 
Nevertheless,  the  writing  of  verses  is  s 
good  rhetorical  exercitation,  as  teaching  us 
what  to  shun  most  carefully  in  prose.  For 
prose  bewitched  is  like  window-glass  with 
bubbles  in  it,  distorting  what  it  should 
show  witii  pellucid  veracity." 

It  is  unwise  to  insist  on  doctrinal  points 
as  vital  to  religion.  The  Bread  of  Life 
is  wholesome  and  sufficing  in  itself,  but 
gulped  down  with  these  kick-shaws  cooked 
up  oy  theologians.  It  is  apt  to  produce  an 
indigestion,  nay,  even  at  last  an  incurable 
dyspepsia  of  scepticism. 

One  of  the  most  inexcusable  weaknesses 
of  Americans  is  in  signing  their  names  to 
what  are  called  credentials.  But  for  my 
interposition,  a  person  who  shall  be  name* 
less  would  have  taken  from  this  town  s 
reoommendation  for  an  office  of  trust  sub> 
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scribed  hj  the  selectmen  sad  sU  the  Toters 
of  both  parties,  sscribing  to  him  ss  many 
good  qnaUties  as  if  it  had  been  his  tomb- 
fttone.  The  excuse  was  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  town  to  be  rid  of  him,  as  it 
would  erelong  be  obliged  to  maintain  him. 
I  would  not  refuse  my  name  to  modest 
merit,  but  I  would  be  as  cautious  as  in  sisn* 
ing  a  bond,  fl  trust  I  shall  be  sul:tjeot(Bd 
to  no  imputation  of  unbecoming  vanity, 
if  I  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  indorsed 
my  own  aualifications  as  teacher  of  the 
hiflh-schooi  at  Pequash  Junction.  J.  H.] 
when  I  see  a  certificate  of  character  with 
ererybodv's  name  to  it,  I  regard  it  as  a 
letter  of  introduction  fh>m  the  Devil 
Never  give  a  man  tout  name  unless  you  are 
wflling  to  trust  bun  with  your  reputation. 

niers  seem  nowadays  to  be  two  sources 
of  Utersnr  inspiration,  —  fulness  of  mind 
and  emptiness  of  pocket 

I  am  often  struck,  especially  in  reading 
Montaigne,  with  the  obviousness  and  fa- 
miliari^  of  a  cpieat  writer's  thoughts,  and 
the  fredmess  they  gain  because  said  by 
him.  The  truth  is,  we  mix  their  greatness 
with  all  they  say  and  give  it  our  best  at- 
tention. Johannes  Faber  sic  oogitavit, 
would  be  no  enticing  preface  to  a  book, 
but  an  accredited  name  dves  credit  like 
the  signature  to  a  note  of  hand.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  fame  that  it  is  always  priv- 
ileoed  to  take  the  worid  by  the  outton, 
and  a  thing  is  weightier  for  Shakespeare's 
ittering  It  by  the  whole  amount  of  his 
personality. 

It  is  singular  how  impatient  men  are 
with  overpraise  of  others,  how  patient 
with  over|nmise  of  themselves :  and  yet  the 
one  does  them  no  ii^jury,  whue  the  other 
may  be  their  ruin. 

People  are  apt  to  confound  mere  alert- 
ness of  mind  with  attention.  The  one  is 
but  the  flyins  abroad  of  all  the  faculties 
to  the  open  doors  and  windows  at  every 
passing  rumor ;  the  other  is  the  concen- 
tration of  every  one  of  them  in  a  sin- 
gle focus,  as  in  the  alchemist  over  his 
alembic  at  the  moment  of  expected  pro- 
jection. Attention  is  the  stuff  that  mem- 
oir is  made  of,  and  memory  is  accumu- 
lated genius. 

Do  not  look  for  the  Millennium  as  im- 
minent. One  generation  is  apt  to  get  all 
the  wear  it  can  out  of  the  cast  clothes  of 
the  last,  and  is  always  sure  to  use  up  every , 

*'  r  of  thsold  fence  that  wiU  hold  a  nafl' 
Qding  the  new. ' 


You  suspect  a  kind  of  vanity  in  my 
genealogies) enthusiasm.  Perhapsyon are 
right;  but  it  is  a  universal  foible.  Where  it 
does  not  show  itself  in  a  personal  and  pri- 
vate way,  it  beoomes  public  and  gregarious. 
We  flatter  ourselves  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  tfaeViisinian  offshootof  a  transported 
convict  swells  with  the  fancy  of  a  cavalier 
ancestry.  Pride  of  birth,  I  have  noticed, 
takes  two  forms.  One  complacently  traces 
himself  up  to  a  coronet ;  another,  ddSantly, 
to  a  lapetone.  The  sentiment  is  predselr 
the  same  in  both  cases,  only  that  one  u 
the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative 
pole  of  it 

Seeing  a  goat  the  other  day  kneeling  ia 
order  to  graze  with  less  trouble,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  tvpe  of  the  common  notion  of 
praver.    Most  people  are  ready  enoufdi  to 

g)  down  on  their  knees  for  material  "bless- 
igs,  but  how  few  for  those  spiritual  gifts 
which  alone  are  an  answer  to  our  oriMus, 
if  we  but  knew  it  \ 

Some  people,  nowadays,  seem  to  have 
hit  upon  a  new  moralization  of  the  moth 
and  tne  candle.  They  would  lock  up  the 
light  of  Truth,  lest  poor  Psyche  should 
put  it  out  in  her  effort  to  draw  nigh  to  it 
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MR.  H08BA  BIGLOW  TO  THB  BDITOB 
OP  THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Dbab  Sir, — Tour  letter  oome  to  han' 

Reqneatin'  me  to  please  be  funny ; 
But  I  ain't  made  upon  a  plan 
Thet  knows  wut  *8   comin*,  gall  or 
honey : 
Thei'  's  times  the  world  doos  look  so 
aneer. 
Odd  mncies  come  afore  I  call  'em ; 
An'  then  a^n,  for  half  a  year. 
No  pmucher  'thout  a  call  *s  more 
solemn. 

You  're  'n  want  o'  sonthin*  light  an'  cute, 

Rattlin'  an'  shrewd  an'  kin'  o'  jingle- 
ish. 
An'  wish,  pervidin'  it  'ould  suit, 

I  'd  take  an'  citify  my  En^h. 
I  ken  write  long-tailed,  ef  1  please,  — 

But  when  I  'm  jokin',  no,  I  thankee ; 
Then,  'fore  I  know  it,  my  ideea 

Ron  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 
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fienoe  I  b^gan  to  teribble  rhyme, 

I  tell  ye  wat,  I  hain't  ben  foolin'  ; 
The  panon't  hooks,  life,  death,  an'  time 

Hev   took    aome    trouble  with    my 
schoolin' ; 
Kor  th'  airth  don't  git  pat  oat  with  roe. 

That  love  her  's  thoagfa  she  waz  a 
woman ; 
Why,  th'  ain't  a  bird  upon  the  tree 

Bat  half  foigiyas  my  bein'  human. 

An'  vit  I  love  th'  unhighschooled  way 

01  farmers  hed  when  I  wuz  younger ; 
Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an'  'ould  stay. 
While  book-froth  seems  to  whet  your 
hanger ; 
For  pnttin'  in  a  downright  lick 
'twixt  Humbugs    eyes,  ther^  's  few 
can  metch  it, 
An'  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
Ex    stret-grained     hickory    doos    a 
hetchet. 

But  when  I  can't,  I  can't,  that's  all. 

For  Natur'  won't  put  up  withgulUn' ; 
Idees  you  hey  to  shoye  an  haul 

Like  a  druy  pi^  ain't  wuth  a  mullein  : 
Liye  thoughts  ain't  sent  for;  thru  all 
rifts 
0'  sense  they  pour  an*  resh  ye  on- 
wards, 
like  riyers  when  south-lvin'  drifts  | 

Feel  thet  th'  old  airth  's  a-wheelin' , 
sunwards.  I 

Time  wuz,  the  rhymes  come  crowdin' 
thick 
Ez  office-seekers  arter  'lection, 
An'  into  ary  place  'ould  stick 

Without  no  bother  nor  objection ; 
But  sence  the  war  my  thoughts  hang 
back 
Ez  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  'em. 
An'  subs' tutes,  — they  don't  neyer  lack. 
But  then  they  '11  slope  afore  you  'ye 
mist 'em. 

Kothin'  don't  seem  like  wut  it  wuz  ; 

I  can't  see  wut  there  is  to  hender, 
An'  yit  my  brains  jes'  go  buzz,  buzz. 

Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder ; 
'fore  these  times  come,  in  all  airth's 
row, 

Ther'  wuz  one  ouiet  plaoe,  my  head  in, 
Where  I  could  Aide  an'  think,  — but 
now 

It 's  all  one  teeter,  hopin*,  dreadin'. 


Where's  Peace f    I  start,  some  e\fn> 
blown  night. 
When  ffaunt  stone  walls  grow  numb 
an  number, 
An',  creakin'  'cross  the  snow-cms*  whiter 
Walk  the  col'  starlight  into  summer ; 
Up  STOWS  the  moon,  an'  swell  by  swell 
Thru  the  pale  pasture  silyen  dimmer 
Than  the  last  smile  thet  striyes  to  tell 
0'  loye  gone  heayenward  in  its  shim- 
mer. 

I  hey  ben  gladder  o'  sech  things 

Than  ooou  o*  qpring  or  bees  o*  cloyer. 
They  filled  my  heart  with  liyin*  springs. 

But  now  they  seem  to  f^^eze  'em  oyer; 
Sights  inneroent  ez  babes  on  knee, 

reaceful  ez  eyes  o'  pastured  cattle, 
Jes*  coz  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 

To  rile  me  more  with  thoughts  o' 
battle. 

In-doore  an'  out  by  spells  I  try; 

Ma'am  Natur*  keeps  her  spin-wheel 
goin'. 
But  leayes  my  natur^  stiff  and  dry 

Ez  fiel's  0*  oloyer  arter  mowin* ; 
An*  her  jes'  keepin'  on  the  same. 

Calmer  'n  a  dock,  an'  never  caiin', 
An*  findin'  nary  thing  to  blame. 

Is  wus  than  ef  she  took  to  swearin'. 


Snow-flakes   come   whisperin'    on   the 

Iqgs  so 


pane 
The  charm  makes   blazin' 


pleasant, 

But  I  can't  haik  to  wut  they  're  say'n', 
With  Grant  or  Shennan  oUen  pres- 
ent; 
The  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  gale, 
Thet  lulls,  then  suddin  takes  to  flap> 
pin* 
Like  a  shot  hawk,  bat  all 's  ez  stale 
To  me  ez  so  much  sperit-reppin*. 

Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house. 
When  sunshine  makes  'em  all  sweet- 
scented. 
An'  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 
The    baskin     west-wind   purr   coo* 
tented. 
While  'way  o'erhead,  ez  sweet  an'  low 

£z  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin*. 
The    wedged  wil'  geese   their   bu^^d 
blow. 
Further  an'  further  South  retreatin*. 
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Or  up  the  lUppery  knob  I  strain 

An*  Me  a  hundred  kills  like  islan's 
Lift  their  bine  woods  in  broken  chain 

Out  o'  the  sea  o'  snowy  silence ; 
The   iann-smokes,    sweetea*  sight    on 
airth, 

Slow  thm  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin' 
Seem  kin'  o'  sad,  an'  ronn'  the  hearth 

Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin*. 

BeaTer  roars  hoarse  with  meltin'  snows. 

An'  rattles  di'mon's  from  his  granite ; 
Time  wnz,  he  snatched  away  my  prose, 

An'  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  tt ; 
Bat  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  once 

Started  my  blood  to  conntrv-danoes, 
Oan't  set  me  goin'  more  'n  a  dnnce 

Thet  hain^  no  ate  for  dreams  an' 
fancies. 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle  thra  the  street 

I  hear  the  drummers  makin'  riot, 
An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 

Thet  follered  once  an'  now  are  qaiet,— 
White  feet  ez  snowdrons  inneroent, 

Thet  never  knowed  tne  naths  o*  Satan, 
Whose  oomin'  step  ther  's  ears  thet 
won't. 

No,  not  lifelonj^  leave  off  awaitin*. 

Wh;jr,  hain't  I  held  'em  on  my  knee? 

Did  n't  I  love  to  see  'em  growin*. 
Three  likely  lads  ex  wal  could  be, 

Hahnsome    an'    brave   an'    not    tu 
knowin'  ? 
I  set  an'  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose  natur',  Jes'  like  theim,  keeps 
dimbin*, 
Ez  lonff  'z  it  lives,  in  shinin'  ways. 

An'  naif  despise  myself  for  rhymin*. 

Wat's  words  to  them  whose  faith  an' 
truth 

On  War^s  red  techstone  rang  true 
metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o'  death  in  battle! 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  chann's  thunder, 
Tipmn'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

Tnet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder  f 

T  ain't  ri^t  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 
All  throbbin'  full  o'  gifts  aoi  graces, 

Lsavin'  life's  paupers  dry  ez  dust 
•Ta,  4^mf  ...^  «n<iL.A    u'i:a«a   1:11 


To 


try  an 
plaoes 


an*^  make    b  lieve  fill  their 


Nothin'  but  tells  na  wnt  we  miss, 
Ther*  's  gaps  our  lives  can't  never  (ay 
in, 

An'  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 
LeT  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in  I 

My  eyes  cloud  up  for  rain ;  my  mouth 

Will  take  to  twitchin'  roun'  the  oor* 
ners; 
I  mty  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  thev  sot  among  the  scomtrs : 
I  'd  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan' 

At  Jedgment    where   your  meanest 
slave  is. 
Than  at  God's  bar  hoi'  up  a  ban' 

£z  drippin'  red  ez  youm,  Jeff  Davis  I 

Come,  Peace !  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 

For  honor  lost  an'  dear  ones  wasted, 
But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud. 

With  eyes  thet  tell  0'  tnumnh  tasted  I 
Come,  with  ban'  grippin'  on  tne  hilt, 

An'  step  thet    proves  ye  Victory's 
dauf^ter ! 
Lonffin'  for  you,  our  sperits  wilt 

like  shipwrecked  men's  on  raf 's  for 
water. 

Come,  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 

Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin'  forward^ 
An'  knows  thet  freedom  ain't  a  gift 

Thet  tarries  Ions  in  ban's  o'  cowards ! 
Come,  sech  ez  mothers  prayed  for,  when 

They  kissed  their  cross  with  lips  thet 
quivered, 
An'  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered ! 


No.  XL 

MR.  ROSEA  BIGLOWS  SPEECH  IN 
MARCH  MEETING. 

TO   THS  SDITOR   OP  THS  ATLA2ITI0 
MOMTHLT. 

Jaalam.  April  5, 18M. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,  ~ 

(an'  notidn'  by  your  kiver  thet  you  're 
some  dearer  than  wnt  yon  wuz,  I  enclose 
the  deffrence)  I  dunno  ez  I  know  jest  bow 
to  interdroce  this  las'  perdaction  of  my 
mews,  ez  Parson  Willber  alius  called  'em, 
which  is  goin'  to  be  the  last  an'  stay  the 
last  onless  sunthin'  pertikler  sh'd  interfear 
which  I  don't  expee*  ner  I  wmi*t  yield  tu 
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Senca  Mr.  Wllbnr't  diMW  f  ber  n't  bed 
IK>  one  thet  conkl  dror  out  my  Ulons. 
He  nat  to  kind  o*  wine  me  up  an*  tet  the 
penderlnm  agoin*  an*  then  lomehow  I 
teemed  to  go  on  tick  as  it  wear  tell  I  ran 
down,  bat  the  noo  minister  ain*t  of  the 
une  brew  in' 


'  nor  I  can*t  seem  to  git  ahold 
of  no  Idne  of  homing  nater  in  him  bat  sort 
of  slide  rite  off  as  yon  da  on  the  eedge  of 
a  mow.  Minnysteeril  natar  is  wal  enoogh 
an*  a  site  better  *n  most  other  kines  1 
know  on,  bat  the  other  sort  sech  as  Wd- 
bor  hed  wax  of  the  Lord's  makin'  an*  nat- 
erally  more  wonderfle  an*  sweet  tastin* 
ksstways  to  me  so  far  as  heerd  from.  He 
need  to  interdooce  *ero  smooth  ex  ile 
athont  sayin*  nothin*  in  pertickler  an*  I 
mifldoabt  he  did  n't  set  so  mach  by  the 
sec'nd  Ceres  as  wnt  he  done  br  the  Post, 
fact,  he  let  on  onct  thet  his  mine  misgire 
hira  of  a  sort  of  faUin*  off  in  spots.  He 
wax  as  outspoken  as  a  norwe^ter  he  woz, 
but  I  tole  him  I  honed  the  fall  wax  from 
so  high  up  thet  a  feller  could  ketch  a  good 
many  times  fust  afore  comin*  bunt  onto 
the  ground  as  I  see  Jethro  C.  Swett  from 
the  raeetin*  house  sterple  np  to  th*  old 
perrish,  an'  took  up  for  dead  bat  he  *s 
alive  now  an*  spry  as  wnt  you  be.  Tura- 
in'  of  it  over  1  recclected  how  they  ust  to 
put  wut  they  called  Argymunce  onto  the 
rrunts  of  poymns,  like  poorches  afore 
housen  whaie  you  ooukl  rest  ye  a  spell 
whilst  you  wux  condudin*  whether  you  'd 
go  in  or  nut  espeshullv  ware  tha  wux  dar- 
ters, though  I  most  alius  found  it  the  best 
plen  to  go  in  ftist  an*  think  afterwards  sn' 
the  nls  likes  it  best  tu.  i  dno  as  speechis 
ever  hex  anr  aigimunts  to  'em,  I  never  see 
none  thet  hed  an*  I  guess  they  never  du 
but  tha  must  alius  be  a  B'ginnin*  to  every- 
thin*  athout  it  is  Stamity  so  I  'U  begin 
rite  away  an*  anybodv  may  put  it  afore 
any  of  his  speeches  ef  it  soots  an*  welcome. 
I  dont  claim  no  paytent 

TRB  ARoncincT. 

Interducshin,  w*ich  may  be  skipt  Be- 
gins by  talkin'  about  himself :  thet  *s  jest 
natur  an*  most  gin*ally  alius  pleasin',  I 
b'leeve  1  've  notist,  to  <m«of  the  cumpany, 
an'  thet  *s  more  than  wut  von  can  say  of 
most  speshes  of  talkin*.  Nex*  comes  the 
gittin*  the  goodwill  of  the  oijunce  by  let- 
tin*  *em  geUier  from  wut  you  kind  of  ex'- 
dentally  let  drop  thet  they  air  abox^t  East, 
A  one,  an*  no  mistaik,  skare  'em  up  an' 
take  'em  as  they  rise.  Spring  interdoocetl 
with  a  flew  approput  flours.  Speech 
flnslly  begins  witch  nobuddy  need  n  t  feel 
obolygated  to  read  M  \  ney«r  ^^  '«P.  *W* 


nerer  shell  this  one  ag'in.  SubjidK  staited; 
expanded;  delayted;  eztenaed.  Pomp 
lively.  Subjick  staited  ag'in  so 's  to  avioe 
all  mistaiks.  Oinnle  remarks;  eontin- 
ooed ;  kerried  on  :  pushed  furder ;  kind  o' 
gin  out  Subjick  re*staited;  diek)oted; 
stirred  up  perroiscooua.  Ptmp  ag'in. 
Oits  back  to  where  he  sot  out.  Ouk*i 
seem  to  stay  thafar.  Ketches  into  Mr.  Sea- 
ward's  hair.  Breaks  looae  ag'in  an'  staits 
his  subjick ;  stretches  it ;  turas  it ;  folds 
it ;  onfolds  it ;  folds  it  ag'in  so  *s  *t  no  one 
cant  ilnd  it.  Aigoos  with  an  imedginary 
bean  thet  ain't  aloud  to  say  nothin*  in  re- 
pleye.  Gives  him  a  real  good  dressin*  an* 
u  settysfide  he  *s  rita.  Oits  into  Johnson's 
hair.    No  use  trdn'  to  git  into  his  head. 


.  Gives  it  up.  Hex  to  staii  his  snbjkk 
sg'in  ;  doos  it  back'ards,  sideways,  eend- 

I  ways,  criss-croaa,  bevelUn',  noways.  Gits 
Anally  red  on  it    Condoods.    Condoods 

'  more.  Reads  some  ztraz.  Sees  his  sub- 
jick a-nosin'  round  arter  him  ag'in.  Tries 
to  avide  it  Wont  dn.  ITisstatee  it 
Cant  oo^Jector^  no  other  i^wsable  war  of 
staytin'onit  Tries  pump.  Votx.  Fine- 
ly condoods  to  coodooiL  Teels  tlie  flore. 
You  kin  spall  an'  punetooata  thet  as 

,  you  pleassi    I  alius  do,  it  kind  of  puts  a 

I  noo  soot  of  does  onto  a  word,  thisere  fun- 

I  attick  speUin*  doos  an*  takes  'em  out  of 
the  prissen  dress  they  wair  in  the  Dixon- 
ary.  Ef  I  squeeze  the  orats  out  of  'em 
it  *s  the  mam  thing,  an*  wut  they  wux 
made  tcT ;  wut 's  lefPs  jest  pummis. 

Mistur  Wilbur  sex  he  to  me  onct»  sex 
he.  "Hosee."  sex  he,  *' hi  Utterrtoor  the 
only  good  tning  is  Natur.  It  s  amaxin' 
hard  to  come  at,"  sex  he,  "  but  onct  git  it 
an'  you  've  gut  everrthin'.  Wut  'a  the 
sweetest  small  on airth?"  sex  he.  "Noo- 
mone  hay,"  sex  I,  pooty  bresk,  for  he  wux 
alius  hankerin'  roimd  in  hayin'.  "  Naw- 
thin'  of  the  kine,"  sex  hei  "My  leeUe 
Huldy's  breath,**  sex  I  agin.  "You  *re 
a  good  lad,"  aes  he,  his  eyes  sort  of  rippttn* 
like,  for  he  lost  a  babe  onct  nigh  about 
her  age,  —  "you  "re  a  good  lad ;  but  t 
amt  thet  nuther,"  sex  he.  "  Ef  you  want 
to  know,"  sex  he,  "open  your  winder  of  a 
momin*  et  ary  season,  i|nd  you  11  lar^ 
thet  the  best  of  pe^oomi  is  jest  fresh  air, 

fresh  air,**  sex  he,  emphysidn*.  "athout 
no  miztur.  Thet 's  wut  /  call  natur  in 
writin',  and  it  bathes  my  lungs  and  washej 
*em  sweet  whenever  I  git  a  whiff  on  t," 
sex  he.  I  offen  think  o'  thet  when  I  set 
down  to  write,  but  the  winders  air  jo  ent 
to  git  stuck,  an'  Imakin'  a  pane  oosb 
suntnin*. 
Youra  for  tlie  last  time, 

NmI  to  be  continooed, 

H06BA  Btqlow. 
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I  don't  mnoh  s'pote,  liowt'ttTer  I  shonld 

plenit, 
I  oomd  ffit  boosted  into  th*  House  or 

Sennit,— 
Knt  while  the  twolegged  gab-machiue  *s 

•0  plenty, 
'nahlin    one  man  to  da  the  talk    o' 

twenty; 
I'm  one  o'  them  thet  finds  it  rather 

haidl 
To  manny&ctar'  wisdom  by  the  yard. 
An'  maysars  off,  accordin*  to  demand, 
The  nieoe-goods  el'kence  that  1  keep  on 

The  same  ole  pattern  runnin*  thra  an' 

tiiru. 
An'  nothin'  bnt  the  customer  thet's 

new. 
I  sometimes  think,  the  furder  on  1  go, 
Thet  it  gits  harder  to  feel  sure  I  know. 
An'  when  1  've  settled  my  idees,  I  find 
*t  wam't  1  sheered  most  in  makin'  up 

my  mind; 
't  WU2  this  an'  thet  an'  t*  other  thing 

thet  done  it, 
Sunthin'  in  th'  air,  1  could  n*  seek  nor 

shun  it 
Mos'  folks  go  off  so  quick  now  in  dis- 
cussion, 
AU  th'  ole  flint  locks  seems  altered  to 

percussion. 
Whilst  I  in  agin'  sometimes  ^t  a  hint, 
Thet  I  'm  percussion  changm'  back  to 

flint; 
Wal,  ef  it 's  so,  I  ain't  agoin'  to  werrit, 
For  th'  dIeQueen's-armhesthispertickler 

nierilL  — 
It  gives  the  mind  a  hahnsome  wedth  o* 

maivin 
To  kin'  o  make  its  will  afore  dischaij^' : 
1  can't  make  oat  but  jest  one  gmnle 

rule, — 
No  man  need  go  an'  make  himself  a  fool. 
Nor  jedgmoit  ain't  like  mutton,  thet 

can't  bear 
Cookin'  tu  lon^  nor  be  took  up  tu  rare. 

Se  1  wuz  say'n',  I  hain't  no  chance  to 
speak 

8o  's  1  all  the  country  dreads  me  onct  a 
week. 

But  1  'to  consid'ble  o'  thet  sort  o'  head 

Thet  sets  to  home  an'  thinks  wut  might 
be  said. 

The  sense  tliet  grows  an*  werrits  under- 
neath, 

Comiu'  bvlated  like  your  wisdom-teeth, 


An*  git  so  el'kent,  sometimes,  to  my 

gardin 
Thet  1  don'  yaUy  public  life  a  fiudin*. 
Our   Parson  Wilbur  (Uessin's  on  his 

head!) 
'mongst  otner  stoAes  of  ole  times  he  bed, 
Talked  of  a  feller  thet  rehearsed  his 

spreads 
Beforehan'  to  his  rows  o'  kebbige-heads, 
(Ef 't  war  n't  Demossenes,  1  guess 't  wuz 

Sisro,) 
Appealin'  fbst  to  thet  an'  then  to  this 

row, 
Accordin'  ez  he  thought  thet  his  idees 
Their  diff'runt  ev'riges  o'  brains  'ould 

please; 
"An\"8ez  the  Parson,  "to  hit  right, 

you  must 
Git  used  to  maysurin' vour  hearers  fust; 
For,  take  my  word  ior  't,  when  all 's 

come  an'  past, 
The  kebbige-heads  '11  cair  the  day  et 

last; 
Th'  ain't  ben  a  meetin'  senoe  the  woil' 

begun 
But  they  made  (raw  or  biled  ones)  ten 

to  one." 

I  're  anus  fonn'  'em,  I  allow,  sence  then 
About  ez  eood  for  talkin'  to  es  men  ; 
Tliey  'U  iSkt  edvice,  like  other  folks,  to 

keep, 
(To  use  it  'ould  be  holdin'  on  't  tu 

cheap^) 
They  listen  wal,  don*  kick  up  when  you 

scold 'em. 
An'  ef  ther  've  tongues,  hev  sense  enougb 

to  hold  'em ; 
Thouffh  th'  ain't  no  denger  we  shall  lose 

^e  breed, 
I  ginlly  keep  a  score  or  so  for  seed. 
An'  when  my  sappiness  gits  spry  in 

spring. 
So  's  t  my  tongue  itches  to  run  on  ftill 

swing, 
1   fin'   'em   ready-planted   in   March- 

meetin', 
Warm  es  a  ly'ceum-audience  in  their 

greetin'. 
An'  pleased  to  hear  my  spoutin'  frum 

the  fence,  — 
Oomin',  ez  't  doos,  entirely  tree  'f  ex- 
pense. 
This  year  I  made  the  follerin'  obeerva- 

uons 
Extrump'ry,  like  most  other  trils  <i 

patience, 
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An\  no  wmorten  bdn'  sent  express 
To  work  tneir  abstntc*8  up  into  a  mess 
Esc  like  th'  oridg'nal  ez  a  woodcnt  pictur* 
Thet  chokes  the  life  out  like  a  boy-con- 
strictor, 
I  Ve  writ  *em   out,   in'  so  aride   all 

jeal'sies 
'twixt  nonsense  o'  mj  own   an*  some 
one's  else's. 

(N.  R  Reporters  grin'Uy  git  a  hint 

To  make  dull  oijnnoes  seem  'live  in 

print, 
An*,  ez  1  her  t'  renort  mjrself^  I  yum, 
1  'U   put  th'  applauses  where  they  'd 

<ntgk*  to  come  I) 

My  riLLKR  KIBBI0B-HBAD8,  who  look 

•0  green, 
I  TOW  to  ffracious  thet  ef  I  could  dreen 
The  world  of  all  its  hearers  but  jest  you, 
'twould  leave  'bout  all  tha'  is  wuth 

talkin'  to, 
An'  yon,  my  ven'able  ol'  IHen's,  thet  show 
Upon  your  crowns  a  sprinklin*  o'  March 

snow, 
£s  ef  mild  Time  had  chiistened  every 

sense 
For  wisdom's  church  o'  second  innocence. 
Nut  Age's  winter,  no,  no  sech  a  thing. 
But  jest   a    kin'    o*    slippin'-back    o* 

sprinff,  —  [Ser'rll  notes  blowed] 

We  've  ^thered  here,  ez  ushle,  to  decide 
Which  IS  the  Lord's  an'  which  is  Satan's 

side, 
Coz  all  the  good  or  evil  thet  can  heppen 
Is  'long  o'  which  on  'em  you  choose  for 

Cappen.  [Cries  o* "  Thet  *•  so  1  "J 

Apnil  's  come  back ;  the  swellin'  buds  of 

oak 
Dim  the  fur  hillsides  with  a  purplish 

smoke ; 
The  brooks  are  loose  an',  singing  to  be 

seen, 
(Lake  gaU,)  make  all  the  hollers  soft  an* 

ween; 
The  birds  are  here,  for  all  the  season 's 

late; 
They  take  the  sun's  height  an'  don' 

never  wait ; 
Soon  'z  he  officially  declares  it 's  spring 
Their  light  hearts  lift  'em  on  a  north- 

'ardwing, 
An'  th'  ain  t  an  acre,  fur  ez  you  can  hear, 
Can't  by  the  music  tell  the  time  o'  year ; 
But  thet  white  dove  Carliny  scared  away, 


Five  year  ago,  jes*  tech  an  Aptnl  day ; 
Peace,  that  we  hoped  'onld  come  an' 

Ixdld  last  year 
An*    coo   by   every   housedoor,   is  n't 

here, — 
No,  nor  wun't  never  be,  for  all  our  jaw. 
Till  we  're  ez  brave  in  pol'tics  ez  in  war  1 
0  Lord,  ef  folks  wnz  made  so  'a  't  th^ 

could  see 
The  begnet-.pint  there  is  to  an  idee ! 

FSeasstloa.] 
Ten  times  the  danger  in  'em  th'  is  in 

steel; 
They  run  your  soul  thru  an*  yon  never 

feel. 
But  crawl   about   an*  seem  to  think 

you  're  livin'. 
Poor  shells  o'  men,  nut  wnth  the  Lord's 

foigivin*, 
Tell  you  come  bant  ag'in  a  real  live  feet, 
An'  go  to  pieces  when  yon  'd  ongh'  to 

ect! 
Thet  kin'  o'  begnet  's  wnt  we  're  eroasin* 

now. 
An'  no  man,  fit  to  nevvigate  a  aeow, 
'onld  Stan'  ezpeotin'  help  from  Kingdom 

Come, 
While  f  other  side  dmv  their  cold  iroo 

home. 

My  frien's,  yon  never  gathered  Uota  my 

mouth, 
No,  nut  one  word  ag'in  the  South  ei 

South, 
Nor  th'  ain't  a  livin*  man,  white,  brown, 

nor  black. 
Gladder  'n  wnt  I  should  be  to  take  'em 

back; 
But  alll  ask  of  Uncle  Sam  is  fust 
To  write  up  on  his  door,  "  No  goods  on 

trust'*; 

[Criee  of  **  Tbet -■  the  tieket !  1 
Give  us  cash  down  in  ekle  laws  for  all. 
An'  they  '11  be  snug  inside  afore  nez'  hXL 
Give  wut  they  ask,  an*  we  shell  hev 

Jamaker, 
Wuth  minus  some  consid'able  an  acre ; 
Give  wut  they  need,  an'  we  shell  f^i 

'fore  long 
A  nation  all  one  piece,  rich,  peacefie, 

strong ; 
Make  'em  Amerikin,  an'  they  11  be^n 
To  love  their  country  ez  they  loved  Uieii 

sin  ; 
Let  'em  stay  Southun,  an'  yon  've  kep^ 

a  sore 
Ready  to  fester  ez  it  done  afore. 
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Ko  mottle  man  can  boAst  of  perfio*  ritioii, 
But  the  one  moleblin'  thing  is  Inde- 

cisi<m» 
An*  th'  ain't  no  fatoi'  for  the  man  nor 

stote 
Thet  out  of  J-n-s-t  can't  spell  great 
tone  folks  oold  call  thet  reddikle  ;  do 

you! 
*T  was  oommonsense  afore  the  war  wuz 

thra; 
Thd  loaded  all  oar  gons  an'  made  'em 

speak 
So 's  ^  Europe  heared  'em  cleam  acrost 

the  creek; 
"They  're  dririn'  o'  their  spiles  down 

now,"  ses  she, 
**To  the  haxd  grennit  o'  God's  fust 

idee; 
£f  they  reach  thet,  Demoo'cy  need  n't 

fear 
The  tallest  airthquakes  «m  can  git  up 

here." 
Some  call 't  insultin'  to  ask  ary  pledge, 
An'  say  't  will  only  set  their  teeth  on 


like  a  scared  widder  witL  a  boy  stiff- 


But  folks  you  'to  jest  licked,  f\ir  's  I 

ever  see, 
Are  'hoaX  es  mad  'z  they  wal  know  how 

to  be; 
It 's  better  than  the  Bebs  themselres 

eniected 
'fore  they  see  Unde  Sam  wilt  down 

henpected ; 
Be  kind  s  you  please,  but  fustly  make 

things  fast. 
For  plain  Truth 's  all  the  kindness  thet 

^last; 
Ef  treason  is  a  crime,  ez  9om$  folks  say, 
How  could  we  punish  it  a  milder  way 
Than  sayin'  to  'em,  ''  Brethren,  lookee 

here^ 
We  '11  jes'  divide  things  with  ye,  sheer 

an  sheer. 
An  senoe  both  come  o'  pooty  strong- 
backed  daddies. 
You  take  the  Darkies,  ez  we're  took 

the  Paddies; 
Ign'ant  an'  poor  we  took  'em  by  the 

hand* 
An'  they  're  the  bones  an'  sinners  o'  the 

land." 
I  ain't  o'  them  thet  fancy  there 's  a  loss 

on 
Erenr  inres'ment  thet  don't  start  from 

Bos'on; 
But  I  know  this :  our  money  's  safest 

trusted 


In  sunthin',  come  wnt  will,  thet  ca$Ci 

be  busted. 
An'  thet 's  the  old  Amerikin  idee, 
To  make  a  man  a  Man  an*  let  him  bd. 

(Qret  applsnse.] 
Ez  for  their  I'yalty,  don't  take  a  goad 

to't. 
But  I  do'  want  to  block  their  only  road 

to't 
Bjr  lettin'  'em  beUeve  thet  they  can  git 
Ifor  *n  wut  they  lost,  out  of  our  little 

wit: 
I  tell  ye  wut,  I  'm  'fraid  we'll  drif  to 

leeward 
'thout  we  can  put  more  stiffenin'  into 

Seward; 
He  seems  to  think  Ck)lumby  'd  better  ect 

\  a  scare 

necked 
x^mps  i 

in  to  rapper ; 
She  mus'  set  up  for  him,  ez  weak  es 

Keepin'  &e  Constitootion  on  to  warm. 
Tell  he  '11  eccept  her  'pologies  in  fonn  : 
The  neighbors  tell  her  he  *s  a  cross- 
grained  cuss 
Thet  needs  a  hidin*  'fore  he  comes  to 

wus; 
**Ko»"  sez  Ma  Sewaid,  "he's  ez  good 

'z  the  best, 
All  he  wants  now  is  soiar-plums  an' 

rest" ; 
"He  sarsed  my  Pa,"  sez  one;  "He 

stoned  my  son," 
Another  edds.     "  0,  wal, 't  wuz  jest  his 

ftin." 
"  He  tried  to  shoot  our  Uncle  Samweli 

dead." 
"  'T  wuz  only  tiyin'  a  noo  gun  he  hed." 
"  Wal,  all  we  ask 's  to  heT  it  understood 
You  '11  take  his  gun  away  from  him  for 

We  don't,  wal,  nut  exac'ly,  like  his 

p^y» 

Seein*  he  alius  kin'  o'  shoots  our  way. 
You  kill  your  fatted  calves  to  no  good 

eend, 
'thout  his  fust  sayin',  *  Mother,  I  her 

sinned  I  *  *' 

r  AnMn  r  frum  DaM'n  Omnlaat) 

The  Pres'dunt  hs  thinks  thet  the  slick. 

est  plan 
'ould  be  t'  allow  thet  he's  our  on*y 


An*  thet  we  fit  thru  all  thet  dre^  war 
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Jes*  for  his  private  gloiy  au*  eclor ; 
•*  Nobody  tln't  a  l^ion  man,"  sez  he, 
**  *thoat  he  agrees,  thru  thick  an*  thin, 

with  me; 
War  n't  Andrew  Jaokson's  'nitials  jes' 

like  mine! 
An*  ain't  thet  sonthin    like  a  right 

divine 
To  cat  up  ez  kentenkerous  ez  I  plei^, 
An'  treat  your  Congress  like  a  nest  o* 

fleas  ?^' 
Wal,   I    expeo'    the    People   would  n' 

can,  if 
The  question  now  wus  techin'  hank  or 

tariff, 
But  I  conclude  they  *ye  'bout  made  up 

their  mind 
This  ain*t  the  fittest  time  to  go  it  blind, 
Nor  these  ain't  metters  thet  with  pol- 

'tics  swings. 
But  ffoes  'way  down  amongst  the  roots 

a  things; 
Cos  Sumner  talked  o*  whitewashin*  one 

day 
They  wun't  let  four  years*  war  be  throwed 

away. 
"Let  the  South  hev  her  righU?"    They 

say,  •* Thet *s you! 
But  nut  greb  hold  of  other  folks's  tu." 
Who  owns  this  country,  is  it  they  or 

Andy? 
Leastways  it  ou|^'  to  be  the  People  and 

he; 
Let  him  be  senior  pardner,  ef  he  *s  so, 
But  let  them  kin'  o*  smuggle  in  ez  Co ; 
[Lao^ter.J 
Did  he  disklver  it  f   Consid'ble  numbers 
Think  thet  the  job  wuz  taken  by  Co- 
lumbus. 
Did  he  set  tu  an*  make  it  wut  it  is  t 
£f  so,  I  guess  the  One-Man-power  hex 

riz. 
Did  he  put  thru  the  rebbles,  clear  the 

docset. 
An*  pay  th'  expenses  out  of  his  own 

pocket? 
£f  thet 's  the  case,  then  everythin'  I 

exes 
Is  t'  hev  him  come  an'  pay  my  ennooal 

texes.  (Profound  aensstlon.] 

Was  *t  he  thet  shou*dered  all  them  mil- 
lion guns  f 
Did  he  lose  all  the  fathers,  brothen^ 

sons? 
Is  this  ere  poplar  gov'ment  thet  we 

run 
A  kin'  0*  sulky,  made  to  kerry  one  f 


An'  is  the  country  gmn'  to  knuckle 

down 
To  hev  Smith  sort  their  letters  *stid  o* 

Brown? 
Who  wuz  the  'Nited  SUtes  'fore  Rich- 

mon'  fell  ? 
Wus  the  South  needfle  their  full  name 

to  spell  ? 
An'  can't  we  spell  it  in  thet  short-han' 

way 
Till  th'  underpinnin'  '3  settled  so  *s  to 

sUy? 
Who  cares  for  the  Resolves  of  *61, 
Thet  tried  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a 

bun? 
Hez  act'ly  nothin*  taken  place  sence 

then 
To  lam  folks  they  must  hendle  fects 

like  men? 
Ain*t  thii  the  true  p*int  ?   Did  the  Rebs 

accep'  'em  ? 
Ef  nut,  whose  fault  is 't  thet  we  hev  n't 

kep  'em  I 
War  n't  there  two  sides?  an'  don't  it 

stend  to  reason 
Thet  this  week's  'Nited  States  ain't  las' 

week's  treason  ? 
When  all  these  sums   is  done,  with 

nothin*  missed. 
An*  nut  afore,  this  school  '11  be  dis- 
missed. 

I  knowed  ez  wal  ez  though  I  'd  seen  't 

with  eyes 
Thet  when  the  war  wuz  over  copper  'd 

rise. 
An'  thet  we'd  hev  a  rile-up  in  our 

kettle 
't  would  need  Leviathan's  whole  skin 

to  settle: 
I  thought  *t  would  take  about  a  genera- 
tion 
'fore  we  oould  wal  be«^  to  be  a  nation, 
But  I  allow  I  never  md  imegine 
't  would  be  our  Pres'dunt  thet  'ould 

drive  a  weds[e  in 
To  keep  the  split  from  dosin'  ef  it  could. 
An'  healin'  over  with  new  wholesome 

wood ; 
For  th'  ain't  no  chance  o*  healin*  while 

they  think 
Thet  law  an'  gov'ment  's  only  printer's 

ink; 
I  mus'  confess  I  thank  him  for  dis* 

coverin' 
The  cufns  way  in  which  the  States  aif 

sovereign; 


tut  blOlidW  tXBXiA. 
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They  ain*t  nut  quiU  enough  so  to  rebel, 
But,  when  they  fin'  it  *8  costly  to  raise 

h — ,  [k  groui  fh>iQ  Deacon  O.  j 

Why,  then,  for  jes'  the  aaine  superlative 

resson, 
They  're  *moet  too  much  so  to  be  tetched 

for  treason ; 
They  can't  go  out,  but  ef  they  somehow 

du. 
Their  sovereignty  don't  noways  go  out 

tu; 
The  State  goes  out,  the  sovereignty  don  t 

stir. 
But  stays  to  keep  the  door  igar  for  her. 
He  thinks  secession  never  took  'em  out, 
An*  mebby  he 's  correo*,  but  I  misdoubt ; 
£f  they  war  n't  out,  then  why,  'n  the 

name  o*  sin. 
Make  all  this  row  'bout  lettin'  of  'em 

int 
In  law,  p'r'aps  nut ;  but  there 's  a  dif- 

furence,  ruther. 
Betwixt  your  mother-'n-law  an'    real 

mother,  [Derisivt  dieen.! 

An'  1,  for  one,  shall  wish  they'd  all 

hetan  mynCena^ 
Long  's  U.  8.  Tezes  are  sech  reg'lar 

comers. 
But,  O  my  patience  1  must  we  wriggle 

back 
Into  th'  ole  crooked,  pettyfoggin'  track. 
When  our  artil'iy-wheels  a  road  hev  cut 
Stret  to  our  purpose  ef  we  keep  the  rut  ? 
War 's  jes'  dead  waste  ezcep'  to  wipe  the 

slate 
Clean  for  the  cyph'rin'  of  some  nobler 

fate.  [Applanae.] 

Ez  for  dependin*  on  their  oaths  an'  thet, 
'twun't  bind   'em  mor'n  the  ribbin 

ronn'  my  het; 
I    beared  a  fable   once  from  Othniel 

Stams, 
That  pinto  it  slick  ex  weathercocks  do 

utms: 
Onct  on  a  time  the  wolves  hed  certing 

righto 
Inside  the  fold ;  they  used  to  sleep  there 

nic[hts. 
An',  bem'  cousins  o*  the  dogs,  they  took 
Their  turns  et  watohin',  res'lar  ez  a 

book; 
But  somehow,  when  the  dogs  hed  gut 

asleep^ 
Their  love  o'  mutton  beat  their  love  o' 

sheep, 
Till  gradiUy  the  she|iherds  com«  to  see 


Things  war  n't  agoiu'  ez  they  'd  ough* 

tobe; 
So  they  sent  off  a  deacon  to  remonstrate 
Along  'th  the  wolves  an'  urge  'em  to  go 

on  straight ; 
They  didn'  seem  to  set  much  by  the 

deacon. 
Nor  preachin'  didn'  cow  'em,  nut  to 

speak  on ; 
Fin'ly  they  swore  thet  they  'd  go  out  an' 

•toy. 
An'  hev  their  fill  o*  mutton  eveiy  day : 
Then  dogs  an'  shepherds,  after  much 

hard  dammin', 

[Groan  from  Dssoli  O.] 
Turned  tu  an'  give  'em  a  tormented 


An'  sez,  "  Ye  sha'  n't  go  out,  the  mur- 
rain rot  ye. 
To  keep  us  wastin'  half  our  time  to  watoh 

yel" 
But  then  the  question  come.  How  live 

together 
'thont  losin'  sleep,  nor  naxy  yew  nor 

wether  T 
Now  there  wuz  some  dogs  (noways  wuth 

their  keep) 
That  sheered  their  cousins'  tastes  an' 

sheered  the  sheep  ; 
They  sez,  "Be  giu'rous,  let  'em  swear 

riffht  in. 
An',  ef  they  backslide,  let  'em  swear 

ag'in; 
Jes*  let  'em  put  on  sheep-skins  whilst 

they  're  swearin* : 
To  ask  for  more  'ould  be  beyond  all 

bcarin'." 
"  Be  gin'rous  for  yourselves,  where  you 

're  to  pay, 
Thet 's  the  best  prectice,"  9/ii  a  shep- 
herd gray ; 
*'  Ez  for  their  oaths  they  wnn't  be  wuth 

a  button, 
Long  'z  you  don't  cure  'em  o'  their  taste 

for  mutton ; 
Th'  ain't  but  one  solid  way,  howe'er  you 

.  puzzle ; 
Tell  they  're  convarted,  let  'em  wear  a 

munle. "      [Cri«^  of  "  Bally  for  yon  I  *'] 

I  've    noticed    thet    each    half-baked 

scheme's  abetters 
Are  in  the  hebbit  o'  produdn'  letters 
Writ  by  all  sorte  o*  never-heared-on 

fellers, 
'bout  ez  oridge'nal  es  the  wind  in  bel* 

lers; 
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1  're  noticed,  to,  it 't  the  quack  med*- 

cine  gits 
(An'  needs)  the  grettest  heaps  o'  stifly- 

kits ;  n^  apotbekenat  goas  odL] 

Now,  sence  I  lef  off  creepin'  on  all  fours, 
I  hain't  ast  no  man  to  endorse  my  coarse ; 
It 's  fnll  es  dieap  to  be  jonr  own  endor- 

ser. 
An'  ef  I  'Te  made  a  cup,  111  fin'  the 

saucer; 
But  I  're  some  letters  here  from  f  other 

side. 
An'  them 's  the  sort  thet  helps  me  to 

decide; 
Tell  me  for  wut  the  oopper-comp'nies 

hanker, 
An*  I  '11  tell  you  jest  where  it 's  safe  to 

anchor.  IFWnt  htss.] 

Fusly  the  Hon'ble  R  0.  Sawin  writes 
Thet  for  a  spell  he  could  n*  sleep  o' 

nights, 
Puadi?  which  side  wns  preudentest  to 

pin  to. 
Which  wuc  th'  ole  homestead,  which  the 

temp'ry  leanto ; 
Et  fust  he  jedged  *t  would  right-side-up 

his  pan 
To  come  out  ez  a  'ridge'nal  Union  man, 
*'  But  now,"  he  sez,  **  I  ain't  nut  quite 

so  fresh ; 
The  winnin'  horse  is  goin'  to  be  Secesh  ; 
ITou  might,  las'  spring,  hey  eas'ly  walked 

the  course, 
fore  we  contrived  to  doctor  th'  Union 

horse  ; 
Now  to€  're  the  ones  to  walk  aroun'  the 

nez'  track : 
Jest  you  take  hold  an'  read  the  foUerin* 

extrac'. 
Out  of  a  letter  I  received  last  week 
From  an  ole  frien'  thet  never  sprung  a 

leak, 
A  Nothun  Dem'crat  o'  th'  ole  Jarsey 

blue. 
Bom  copper-sheathed  an' copper-£sstened 

tu.*' 

"  These  four  years  past  it  hex  been  tough 
To  say  which  side  a  feller  went  for ; 
Guideposts  all  gone,  roads  muddy  'n' 

rough, 
An'  nothin'  duin'  wut 't  wux  meant  for; 
Pickets  a-firin'  left  an'  right. 
Both  sides  a  lettin'  rip  et  sight,  — 
Life  war  n't  wuth  hardly  payin'  rent  for. 

"  Columby  gut  her  back  up  so, 

It  war  n't  no  use  a-tryin'  to  stop  her,  — 


War's  emptin's  riled  hsr  rmy  doo^ 
An*  made  it  rise  an'  act  improper ; 
't  wns  full  es  much  ez  I  could  du 
To  jes'  lay  low  an'  worry  thru, 
'thout  hevin'  to  sell  out  my  co^er. 

"  Afore  the  war  your  mod'rit  men 
Could  set  an'  sun  'em  on  the  fences^ 
Cyph'rin*  the  chances  up,  an'  then 
Jump  off  which  way  bes  paid  expenses : 
Senoe,  't  wus  so  resky  sry  way, 
/  did  n't  hardly  darst  to  say 
I  'greed  with  Paley's  Evidences. 

[Groan  from  Dese^  04 

<*  Ask  Mac  ef  tryin'  to  set  the  fence 
War  n't  like  bein'  rid  upon  a  rail  on 't, 
Headin'  your  party  with  a  sense 
O'  bein'  tipjint  in  the  tail  on't. 
An'  tryin  to  think  thet,  on  the  whole, 
You  kin'  o'  quasi  own  your  soul 
When  Belmont 's  gut  a  bill  o'  sale  on 't  f 
[Hires  oheen  for  Gruit  and  Bhsnssn] 

'*Come  peace,  1  sposed  thet  folks  'odd 

like 
Their  pol'tics  done  agin  by  proxy 
Give  their  noo  loves  the  bag  an'  strike 
A  fresh  trade  with  their  reg lar  doxy; 
But  the  drag's  broke,  now  slaveiy's 

gone, 
An'  there 's  gret  resk  they  '11  blunder  on, 
£f  they  ain't  stopped,  to  real  Democ'cy. 

'*  We  've  gut  an  awful  row  to  hoe 
In  this  'ere  job  o'  reconstructin' ; 
Folks  dunno  skurce  which  way  to  go. 
Where  th'  ain't  some  boghole  to  be 

ducked  in ; 
But  one  thing  's  clear ;  there  i$  a  crsdc, 
Ef  we  pry  hsra,  'twixt  white  an*  black. 
Where  tne  ole  makebate  can  be  tucked 


*'No  white  man  sets  in  airth's  broad 

aisle 
Thet  I  ain't  willin'  t'  own  ez  brother. 
An'  ef  he  's  heppened  to  strike  ile, 
1  dunno,  fin'ly,  but  I  'd  ruther; 
An'  Paddies,  long  'z  they  vote  all  right, 
Thouffh  they  ain't  jest  a  naf  ral  white, 
I  hola  one  on  'em  good  'z  another. 

[ApplMse,^ 

"Wut  is  there  leT  I'd  like  to  know, 
Ef 't  ain't  the  difference  o'  color^ 
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To  keep  up  aelf-nepec'  an'  show 
The  human  natiir*  of  a  fuUaht 
Wat  good  in  bein'  white,  oiiless 
It's  nxed  by  law,  nat  lef  to  guess, 
We  Te  a  heap  smarter  an'  they  duller  ? 

•*  Ef  we  're  to  hev  our  ekle  rights, 
*t  wnn't  du  to  'low  no  competition ; 
Til'  ole  debt  doo  us  for  bein'  whites 
Ain't  safe  onless  we  stop  th'  emission 
0'  these  noo  notes,  whose  specie  base 
Is  human  natur^,  'thout  no  tmce 
0'  shape,  nor  color,  nor  condition. 

(Continood  appUose.! 

"So  fur  I  'd  writ  an*  could  n'  jedge 
Aboard  wut  boat  1  'd  best  take  pessige. 
My  brains  all   mincemeat,   'thout  no 

edge 
Upon  *em  more  than  tu  a  sessige. 
But  now  it  seems  ez  though  I  see 
Sunthin'  resemblin'  an  idee, 
Sence  Johnson's  speech  an'  veto  mes- 
sage. 

"T  like  the  speech  best,  1  confess. 
The  logic,  preudence,  an*  good  taste 

on% 
An'  it 's  so  mad,  I  nither  guess 
There  's  some  dependence  to  be  placed 

on't;  fLsughter.J 

It  *s  narrer,  but  'twixt  you  an'  me. 
Out  o'  the  allies  o'  J.  D. 
A  temp'ry  party  can  be  based  on  't 

**  Jes'  to  hold  on  till  Johnson 's  thru 
An'  dug  his  Presidential  grave  is. 
An'  then/ — who  knows  but  we  could 
slew 

The  country  roun'  to  put  in 1 

Wun't  some  folks  rare  up  when  we  pull 
Out  o'  their  eyes  our  Union  wool 
An'  lam  'em  wut  a  p'lit'cle  shave  is  t 

"  Oh,  did  it  seem  'z  ef  Providunce 
Coufd  ever  send  a  second  Tyler  f 
To  see  the  South  all  back  to  onoe^ 


Rcapin'  the  spiles  o*  the  Freesiler, 
Is  cute  cz  thoueh  an  ingineer 
Should  claim  th'  old  iron  for  his  sheer 
Coz  *t  was  himself  that  bust  the  biler !" 
[Qret  laughter.] 

Thet  tells  the  story!    Thet's  wut  we 
shall  git 


By  tryin'  squirtguns  on  the  bumin'  Pit ; 
For  the  dajr  never  comes  when  it  '11  du 
To  kick  off  Dooty  like  a  worn-out  shoe. 


I  seem  to  hear  a  whisperin'  in  the  air, 
A  sighin'  like,  of  unconsoled  despair, 
Thet    comes  from  nowhere  an'   from 

everywhere, 
An'  seems  to  say,  "Why  died  we  t  war 

n't  it,  then, 
To  settle,  once  for  aU,  thet  men  wus 

men? 
Oh,airth's  sweet  cup  snetched  fVom  us 

barely  tasted. 
The  grave's  real  chill  is  feelin'  life  wnz 

wasted! 
Oh,  you  we  lef',  long-lingerin'  et  the 

door, 
Lovin'  you  best,  coz  we  loved  Her  the 

more, 
Thet  Death,  not  we,  had  conquered,  we 

should  feel 
£f  slie  upon  our  memory  turned  her 

heel, 
An*  unregretful  throwed  us  all  away 
To  flaunt  it  in  a  Blind  Man's  Holiday !" 

My  frien's,  I  've  talked  nigh  on  to  long 

enough. 
I  hain't  no  call  to  bore  ye  coz  ye  're 

tough; 
My  lun^  are  sound,  an'  our  own  v'ice 

delights 
Our  ears,  but  even  kebl^-heads  hez 


ng] 
It's  th< 


rights. 


e  las'  time  thet  I  shell  e'er  ad- 
dress ve. 
But  you  '11  soon  fin'  scnne  new  torment- 
or :  bless  ye  I 
(Tooralt'oiu  apptanse  sad  cries  of  "Go  on  I* 
"Don't  stop  n 
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I  AM  fiMkbted  to  Kr.  ¥na±  BenAj  WmawM 
for  UiMM  UluiKntiv*  notoa. 


FIRST  ^^WRpML 

Thli  miIm  of  the  Biglow  P»pera  relatM  to  the 
Maxiuaa  W^r.  It  exprewea  the  leiidment  of 
9dw  Enghkud,  and  iMuticuUrly  of  Manaechatetta, 
ou  tliat  oouillct,  Wlilcli  lu  its  aim  and  eouduct 
had  little  of  kouor  for  the  Amerioau  Bepublic 
The  war  waa  begun  aod  uroeecuted  iu  the  iuter- 
eat  of  Boathem  aUTeholdera.  It  waa  eaaentlal 
to  tlie  vitality  of  alavery  that  f re«h  flelda  should 
ooiutantly  be  opeited  to  It.  Agriculture  was  el> 
moat  the  sole  industry  iu  which  shivee  could  be 
profltiihly  employed.  Tliat  their  labor  ahould 
be  wasteful  aud  carelesa  to  pre^enre  tlie  produce 
tive  powers  of  tlie  soil  waa  iuevitable.  New 
laud  was  ever  in  deui&ud,  aud  the  hiatory  of 
alavery  iu  the  Uiuted  States  ia  oue  louf  scries  of 
atnigglea  for  more  territonr.  It  waa  with  thia 
end  in  view  that  a  colony  oi  roving,  adveuturoua 
Ameriw>niia,  settled  in  tlie  tLinly  populated  and 
poor!  V  goveruetl  rpfrion  now  known  as  Texaa,  re- 
volted irom  the  Mexican  goreniroent  and  secured 
adiuiaaion  to  the  Uuion,  thua  bringing  on  tlie 
war  with  Mdxioo.  The  Nortiiem  Wlilga  had  pro- 
tested igaiuat  annexation,  but  after  trie  war  be- 
gan, their  re&i^tance  grew  more  and  more  feeble. 
In  tlie  vain  effort  to  retain  tlieir  large  Boutliem 
ooutfUtueut,  they  nacridrod  JamtiL-e  ti>  p^t^*  n1i  Ticy 
and  avoided  an  lasue  ttiat  ^^aiiiJ  not  >x>  gnit 
down.  The  story  of  tlte  M'xiran  Wtir  E^  che 
story  of  the  gradual  decline  t*i  tlio  i;reat  VMilg 
party,  and  of  the  growtli  o'f  tl.iit  {w^aiiixAu.yn, 
aucre^kivelv  knowu  aa  the  ]Jl>erty.  Fn^t-fi>il, 
and  Ri'publican  party,  whoee  pollr/wu  tli>  4x- 
cluhiou  of  slavery  from  all  iirw  t^rHfory.  <^>no 
more  victory  was  granted  to  the  Wdifni  Iti  1H18. 
After  that  their  atreugth  fan  1  - '■''■  ^"th- 
em aeutimrat  waa  being  roui.vu -„^*^  of 

rfghteoua  hidignation  by  Southern  aggreaalona 
and  the  fervid  exhortations  of  Oarrisoii  and  his 
co-workers  in  ttie  anti-elavery  caiifo.  Few,  how- 
ever, followed  Garrlaon  hito  disloyalty  to  the 
Constitution.  The  greater  nnmber  preferred  to 
atay  In  the  Union  and  uae  such  lawful  political 
means  aa  were  available  for  the  restriction  of 
alavery.  Tlieir  wisdom  waa  dAmonatrated  by  , 
the  election  of  AHmliam  Lincoln  twelre  yeara 
after  the  Mexican  War  cIo^mhI. 

Page  173.  "  A  crvetin  Snrj^nUy  The  act  of 
May  13,  184ri,  auUiorised  PreaiHfint  Polk  to  em- 

Bloy  the  militi^  and  call  out  CO.OUO  volunteers, 
neceaaar}'.    He  immediately  called  for  the  full 


777  men.  Ou  May  2 
procUmadoo  for  the  enrollment  of 
Aa  the  Prealdent'a  caU  waa  merely  a  reqneat  and 
not  an  oidar,  many  Whhn  aud  the  AboUtknialB 
were  for  refusing  It.  Tm  Liberator  for  June  6 
aeverely  oeoauied  the  governor  lor  oomplying, 
aud  aocuaeU  him  of  not  carrying  oat  the  reeolu- 
tioua  of  the  laat  Whig  CoDventkm,  whkh  had 
pledged  the  party  **  to  preeent  aa  ffam  a  front  of 
oppoaltion  to  the  inatitotiou  aa  waa  < 


with  their  allegiance  to  the  Oonttitotloo.** 
\s  '*Masmtchuielt»...tk€^*akne€ 
An  alluaiou  to  the  govenior*a  call  for 


el74. 


voAneelte*. 


.5^ 

troope  (^,  note  to  p.  175)  aa  well  aa  to  the  vote 
on  the  War  BilL  Ou  Jky  11,  1846,  the  Preai- 
dent  aent  to  the  Houae  of  BepreeeiitatWee  hie 
well-known  meaaage  declaring  the  exiatenoe  of 
war  brought  ou  "by  the  act  of  Mexico,**  and 
aaUugfora8upplTOfS10,000,00a  Oftheaeven 
memoera  from  Maaaaohnaette,  all  Whiga,  two, 
Robert  G.  Whithrop,  of  Boston,  and  Amoe  Ab- 
bott, of  Audover,  voted  for  the  Ua  TheWhIga 
tliroughoot  the  coimtry,  remembering  the  fate 
of  the  party  which  bad  oppoeed  the  last  war 
with  England,  sanctioned  the  meaaore  aa  neoee* 
sary  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  army,  then  in 
peril  by  tliA  unantliorlsed  acta  of  the  maldent. 

Pare  175.  **IIa'n't  they  sold  .  .  .  snr'ft 
te*iz  f  **  South  CiroUna,  Louialana,  and  several 
other  Southern  Statea  at  an  early  date  paaied 
acU  to  prevent  free  peraona  of  oolor  fkom  enter* 
hig  their  Juriadlctiona.  Theae  acta  bore  with 
particular  aeverity  upon  colored  seamen,  who 
were  impriaooed,  fined,  or  whipped,  and  otaa 
sold  into  aUvery.  On  the  petition  of  the  M<ua»> 
cliuaetta  Legislature,  Governor  Brigga,  In  1M4, 
appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Hoer  agent  to  Charleatoa, 
and  Mr.  George  Hubbard  to  New  Orleane,  to  aot 
on  behalf  of  oppreaaed  colored  dtiiena  of  the 
Bay  State.  Mr.  Hoar  waa  expelled  from  South 
CaroUna  by  ordor  of  the  Lsgiatetare  of  that 
State,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  waa  fomed  tqr  threats 
of  violence  to  leave  Louialana.  The  obnoxiooa 
acta  remained  fan  force  until  after  the  Civil  Wa& 

Page  175.  "  Oo  to  tcork  an*  pari.**  l*ropM^ 
tiona  to  aecede  were  not  uncommon  in  New  sog> 
huid  at  thia  Ume.  The  righta  of  the  Statea  bad 
been  atrongly  ffnaerted  on  the  aoqnialtion  of 
LnuiaUna  in  1803,  and  on  the  admlaalon  of  the 
State  of  that  name  in  1812.  Among  the  reeolo- 
tion^  of  the  Maasachoeetta  Lcfrialatiire  adopted 
in  1845,  relative  to  the  propoeed  annexation  of 
Texas,  waa  one  deotering  that  **aaoh  an  aot  ol 
admiaaion  would  have  no  binding  force  whatever 
on  the  people  of  Maaaachusetta.** 
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Mm<)aiiiejAidau,lnadiaeMiniMora  the 
Hew TockmrtOTkia&Mlaty, in  18W, cklmed  a 
iliMfortlM8litM*«to  putinlrknidahtpwith 
•MhotlMr.  .  .  when  the  tntenuaiplrltiliftU 
five  waj.*'  eke.  The  OenlMnteii  wbig  of  the 
AboUtioiibte  notorioaily  adToceted  eeceMlon. 
There  were  eeTersI  oUmt  inetenoeeof  en  expcee- 
•ton  of  (hie  MntiiDeiit,  but  for  the  meet  pert 
thej  were  not  eroked  by  oppotitioii  to  ahiTenr. 

ftfene.  •*iroemwiii*iiio(e#WMiW.**  The 
MMMitihmetti  rettaent,  tbinvh  ceUed  for  Ifey 
13,  1846,  wee  not  mmtered  into  the  United 
Stetee*  eerrloe  tiU  late  in  Jennery  of  the  next 
yeer.  TlieolBoere,eleeted JMiaenrS|lB47,wore 
ee  foUowe:  Caleb  Ciuhlnf,  of  xlewf 
Ooloael;  Inae  H.  Wright,  of  BozbaxT, 
■Bt-Ooknel;  Sdweid^.  Abbott,  of 
Major.  Bhortbf  before  the  troope  embarked  for 
the  IkNrth,  on  Vie  erenfaif  of  Setorda^,  Jamamr 

Ito 

t  the 


S8, 1M7,  a  pabUe  meeting  wae  held 


Flwene.  *' Mister  BolU*.''  Mr.  John  Angna- 

«e  BoUee  wae  the  author  of  a  priM  omov  on  a 

Ccmgre»a  «f  Nahtm»y  pnblJehed  by  the  American 

"^         Sooletjf,  an  eeMur  on  UMurg  and  Unary 

and  of  Tarloaearttcke  in  the  Kvrik  Atner' 


^  and  oUier  periodieale.   He  was  alto 

the  firat  editor  of  the  ifoftonJoanurl.  In  1843 
he  wae  Secrttaiy  of  State  for  Maiiohinetti 

Bye  170.  BtmUmL  Mr.  Robert  Bantool 
(180iPl862),  a  prominent  lawyer  and  a  meet  ae> 
eoapUehed  gentlenmn,  wae  at  thie  time  United 
Stetee  DiMot  Attorney  for  MtMacbaeetti.  In 
18D1  be  snooeeded  Webeter  hi  the  Senate,  bnt 
Nuained  there  a  abort  time  only.  He  wae  a 
Bepteeentatife  In  Ooi^raM  from  1851  till  hie 
dea^  Althoagh  a  Demoorat,  Mr.  Bantonl  aat 
etnmgly  oppoaed  to  alaTery. 

Pageim  •'ildtoMi*  on  *««».**  Mr.  Bantool 
waaan  eameat  adTooate  of  the  abolition  of  capl- 
tal  poniahment  PnbUo  attention  had  reoratly 
beencnUed  to  Ida  tiewe  by  aome  letters  to  Oor- 
emor  Brigga  on  the  anbjeot,  written  in  Febniary, 

Page  178.  «  CoM.*"  Caleb  Coahing,  of  New- 
borypor^Colon^of  the  Maaaaohuaetta  Regi- 

Pagel70.  •«&n»emal0HfffM0Mi<f.*'  Ct  note 
to  p.  ITS. 

Page  1801  **(7KeflMr  i?.**  George  Mlsm 
Brigga  wae  the  Whig  Governor  of  MaaaachoaeHa 
from  1844  to  1861.  The  oampalgn  referred  to 
here  la  that  of  1847.  Ooremor  Brlgaa  waa  re- 
nominated by  aodamatlon  andaupported  by  hie 
party  with  sraat  entboalaam.  HIa  oppoaent  waa 
Cideb  CnaUiw,  then  fai  Mexioo.  and  raiaed  h/ 
PrMdentPolk  to  the  rank  of  Brlgadier.Gen«iraL 
Conhimr  waa  defeated  by  »  majority  of  14,060. 

Page  180.  ''JoknP,Bobhu<m^^  Jolin  Paid 
Roblnaon  (1790^1884)  waa  a  reaidant  of  Lowell,  a 
liwyer  of  oontideraUe  abOity,  and  a  thorough 
rlaaairal  aeholar.  He  repreaanted  Lowell  In  the 
State  Lcwiatatnre  to  1«S^  1830,  1881, 1838,  and 
1842,  md^  waa  Senator  from  Middleaex  in  183G. 
Ute  to  the  gubernatorial  oonteat  of  1847  It  waa 
/nmored  that  Bobtneon,  heretofore  a  sealmm 
Whig,  and  a  delagate  to  the  recent  Springfield 
Convention,  had  gone  over  to  the  Demooratio 
or,  aa  it  waa  then  atyled,  the  **  Looo**  oamp. 
The  editor  of  tlie  BoiUm  PaBadium  wrote  to 


Urn  to  learn  the  truth,  and  Bobtoaoa  replied  to 
an  open  letter  avowlug  hia  totentkm  to  vote  for 

Page  180.  ^Gineral  C.**  General  Caleb 
Cnahlng.    Cf.  note  to  p.  178. 

Page  181.  **  Omr  couniry,  Amaeear  ftotmdad." 
Mr.  R.  a  Wtothrop,  M.  C,  to  a  apeeoh  at  Van- 
euU  Hall,  July  4, 1846,  aald  to  denreoatlon  of  ae- 
ciaaaion ;  ''Our  oountry— boundad  by  the  8t 
John*a  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otberwiee 
bounded  or  deaoribed,  and  be  the  meaanremeute 
more  or  leaa — atill  our  oounti^ — to  be  oher* 
iahed  to  all  our  hearta,  to  be  defended  by  all  our 
handa.**  The  aentiment  waa  at  onoe  taken  up 
and  need  effectively  by  the  ** Cotton**  Whiga, 
thoae  who  inclined  to  faror  the  Mexican  War. 

Page  182.  ••  Tke  Liberator.**  The  Liberator 
waa  William  Lloyd  Garriaon*a  anti-davery  paper, 
pubUahed  from  1831  to  186&  .The«*beraaiee*^ 
of  which  Mr.  WObur  qieaka  were  Qarriaon*i  ad- 
vooaqr  of  aeceaUon,  hia  well-known  and  eooen- 
trio  views  on  **no  government,**  woman  anf- 


•W 


182.  Seott,  General  W.  Scott  waa  men- 
tioned aaa  poaaible  Whig  candidate  for  the  Pree- 
idency  to  the  anmmer  of  1847,  but  waa  aoon 
overahadowed  by  General  Taylor. 

Page  184.  J,  O,  Palfrey,  December  6, 1847, 
Mr.  R.  a  Wtothrop,  of  Boston,  the  Whig  candl- 
date  for  Bpaaker  of  the  Honae  to  the  ^Hilrtletli 
Coogrees,  waa  elected  after  three  bellota.  Mr. 
John  Gorham  Palfrey,  eleeted  a  Whig  member 
Snm  Beaton,  and  Mr.  Joahua  GIddtogs,  cf  Ohio, 
refUaed  to  vote  for  Wtothrop,  and  remained  Arm 
to  the  laet  to  aptto  of  the  intensity  cf  pubUo 
opinion  to  their  party.  The  election  of  a  Whig 
Speaker  to  a  manner  depended  od  their  votee. 
Had  thay  aopported  Wmthrop,  he  could  have 
been  elected  on  the  aeoond  ballot  Atthethiid 
he  could  not  have  bean  elected  vrithout  them 
had  not  Mr.  Levin,  a  Native  American  member, 
changed  hia  rote,  and  Mr.  Hohnea,  a  Democrat 
from  South  Carolina,  left  the  halL  Mr.  Palfrey 
refuaed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  beeauae  he 
waa  aaanred  the  latter  would  not,  throturh  hia 
power  ov«r  the  committees,  exert  hia  influence 
to  arreat  the  war  and  obstruct  the  extenaion  of 
alaveiy  toto  new  territory.  So  bold  and  decided 
a  atand  at  ao  critical  a  tune  excited  great  Indig* 
nation  for  a  time  amoiw  the  «* Cotton**  Whigs 

Page  184.  **8primgltetd  Convention,^  Thla 
convention  waa  held  September  20, 1847.  Tlie 
aubstanoe  of  tlm  reaolutiona  la  given  by  Mr.  Big- 
Page  187.  •'ifonleery.'*  Monterey,  the  cud- 
tal  cf  Kueva  Leon,  capitulated  September  24, 
1846,  thua  givtog  the  United  Statee*  troopa  con- 
trol orer  about  two  thirda  of  the  territory  and 
one  tenth  of  the  population  of  Mexioo. 

Page  187.  *' Cherry  Busier.**  August  20. 1847, 
General  Scott  stormed  the  hel^te  of  Chem- 
busco,  and  completely  routed  the  80,000  Mexicans 
atatlooed  there  under  Santa  Anna.  Scott  could 
have  entered  the  capital  at  once  to  triumph 
had  he  not  preferred  to  delay  for  peace  negotia- 


j  Page  187.  **  The  Toeleries.**  'rneFmieb  Rev^ 
otatinn  of  1848,  which  reenlted  to  the  drpoal- 
tion  of  Louia  Philippe,  waa  at  tbia  time  Inipend- 

1     Pi«e  188.    "ThePost."    The  Boston  PMf,a 
.  Deniociatic,  or  Loco  newspaper. 
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r<ar.  In  whioh  the  Bigkm  Papen  flnt  appMjrod, 
tru  a  "  CoMciflooe  **  Whif  mwr. 

Page  180.  **  Drayton  tmd  Sayrt*,*^  In  April, 
1848,  an  attempt  was  made  to  abduct  MTetity- 
MT«n  aUTM  from  Waaliiiigtoo  in  the  schooner 
PearL  under  the  condoct  of  Captain  I>rayton 
•nd  Sayrea,  or  Bayera,  hia  mate.  Tlie  clavee 
were  epeeduy  recaptured  and  aold  South,  while 
their  braTO  defenders  barely  eeeaped  with  their 
Uvee  from  an  infuriated  mob.  Tlie  Abolitionists 
in  Congress  determined  to  evoke  from  tliat  body 
some  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
On  the  30th  of  April  Senator  Hale  introduced  a 
reecducion  tanplying  but  not  ezpteering  eympathy 
with  the  oppressed.    It  stirred  the  slaTeholders 


seated  the  State  of  TanniWtB  in  ttie  I 
fraail841  to  1847.    He  died  In  18B1. 

Page  190.  Atkerton,  Charles  O.  Athertoo 
(1804>1853)  was  Seustotr  from  Hew  Hampahife 
tiom  1M3  to  1849. 

Pege  191.  ColmtiU.  W.  T.  Colquitt  (179»- 
1866)  was  Senator  from  Georgia,  184a-184a 

Psge  191.  JohnMon.  Beverdy  Johnson  was 
Senator  from  Maryland,  184&-1840. 

Pkgel91.  WesUott.  James  D.  Weetoott,  Ssn. 
ator  from  Florida,  1845-1849. 

Pegern.  LwfU.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  lenesented 
Alabama  in  tlie  House  of  BepieseutatiTes  from 
1829  to  1843,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1844  tiU  his 
death  in  1848. 

P)i«e  192.  '*  PavrU,^*  Hm  reTolutkm  in  France 
waa  hailed  with  delight  in  the  United  Stateeasa 
trium]^  of  freedom  and  popular  govemoMit 
lu  Congress  the  erentgaTO  opportunity  for  moeh 
sounding  declamation,  in  which  the  Southern 


to  uuusual  ihtemperanoe  of  language.  CuUimm 
was**amased  that  eren  the  Senator  from  Mew 
Hampshire  had  so  little  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  forgetting  his  nsitsl  dignity,  declared  ■wmmum  uwuuiHw«un,  w  ^vmou  miv  dvuhioiii 
he  **  would  as  soon  snue  with  a  maniac  from  <  members  participated  with  as  mnoh  enthusiasm  as 
BedUun*'  aa  with  Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  Voote,  of  Mis- 1  those  from  the  North.  At  the  same  time  when  the 
sissippf,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  violent  of  all.  >  Abolitionists  sought  to  turn  all  thla  philoeophy 
"'  '  "  *"  to  eome  more  practical  application  nearer  1 

tite  attempt  was  bitterly  denounced  at  Wai 


He  denounced  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  the  sub]«ict  of  slavery  aa  "a  nefarious 
attempt  to  commit  grand  laroeqy.  **  He  charged 
Mr.  Hale  with  being  **aa  guUty  as  if  he  had 
committed  highway  robbery,'*  and  went  on  to 
sav,  **I  faivite  him  to  visit  Missiasippi,  and  will 
teU  him  beforehand,  in  all  bonestv,  that  he  could 
not  go  ten  miles  into  the  interior  before  he  would 
grace  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  honest  and  patriotic  citixens;  and  that,  if 
neoeesary,  I  should  myself  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion.»» 

Mr.  Hale  stbod  almost  alone  with  his  resolu- 
tion, which  waa  soon  arrested  by  an  adioum- 
memt.    A  similar  reeoluUon  failed  in  the  House. 

Drayton  and  Sayres  were  convicted  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment. In  1852  Seuator  Sumner  secured 
for  them  an  unconditional  pardon  fnmi  Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

Page  190.  JIfr.  FboU,  Cf .  note  above.  Mr. 
Henry  8.  Foote  was  Senator  from  Mississippi 
from  1847  to  1852.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congresi,  and  tlie  author  of  The 
War  0/  the  Rebellion^  and  Personal  ReooUoo- 
Hon$  of  Public  Mm. 

Page  190.  Mangum,  W.  P.  Mangum  (1793- 
1861)  was  Senator  from  North  Carolina  from 
1831  to  1837,  and  from  1841  to  1847.  He  was 
President  oro  tent,  of  the  Senate  during  Tyler*s 
administration,  1842-1845. 

Page  190.  Caes.  Lewis  Cass  (1782-180G)  was 
Jackson's  Secretary  of  War  from  1831  to  1836, 
Mhiister  to  France  from  183G  to  1842,  Senator 
fimn  Michigan  from  1840  to  1848,  and  candidate 
for  the  Presidenoy  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1848.  After  his  defeat  by  Taylor  be  waa  hi  1849 
returned  to  the  Senate  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term.  He  was  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  famous  roeasage  of  December,  18G0, 
when  he  resigned. 

Psge  190.  Davis,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  eo^talled  Confederate  States,  was  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi  from  1847  to  1850. 

Flue  190.  Hawnegan.  Edward  A.  Hannofian 
waa  Senator  from  Indiana  from  1843  to  1849. 
He  waa  afterwards  Mhiister  to  PrussU.  Died  in 
1809. 

P»gel90.  Jamagin.  ^>enoerJamagfairepr»' 


'SSfafaW' 

ton  and  by  the  Democratio  press  generally.  \ 
striking  histanoe  of  this  inconsistency  is  affotded 
by  a  speech  of  Senator  Foote.  **The  age  cf 
tvrants  and  slavery,"  said  he,  in  allusion  to 
France,  "ia  drawUtf  to  a  close.  The  hsppv 
period  to  be  signalised  by  the  universal  emanoi' 
pation  of  man  from  the  fetters  of  civil  opnrse. 
sion,  and  the  reoognitiOB  In  all  conntriea  of  Uie 
great  principles  ofpopular  sovereignty,  equaUty, 
and  brotherhood,  is  at  this  moment  visibqr  com- 
mencing." A  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Mann,  the 
attorney  for  Dravton  and  Savrea.  quoted  these 
very  worda  in  palliation  of  his  clients'  offenoe, 
he  was  peremptorily  checked  by  the  Judge  for 
uttering  **  inflammatory "  worda  that  might 
'*  endamter  our  institutions." 

Pl[igel94.  Candidate  for  the  Pretldmuf,  In 
the  campaign  of  1848  the  Whigs  determined  to 
have  substantially  no  platform  or  programme  st 
all,  In  order  to  retain  the  Southern  eleoMot  in 
tlieir  party.  Accordingly  a  colorlesa  candidate 
waa  aelectedin  the  person  of  Oeoersl  Zadmry 
Taylor,  who,  it  waa  said,  had  never  voted  or 
made  any  political  confeeaon  of  faith.  He  was 
nominated  aa  the  **  people's  candidate,"  and 
men  of  all  partiea  were  invited  to  support  him. 
He  refused  to  PledK*  himself  to  any  policy  or 
enter  into  any  details,  unless  on  some  such  ob- 
solete issue  aa  that  of  a  National  Bank.  After 
it  became  apparent  that  his  followers  were  ^leAy 
Whige,  he  deohmd  himself  a  Whig  also,  *<i2- 
though  not  an  ultra  one."  He  particnlariy 
av<rf<tod  oomroomiatng  himself  on  the  slarexy 
question.  When,  in  the  b^inning  of  18C7,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  of  the  CineinnaH  Signal, 


tioned  him  on  the  Wihnot  Proviso,  he  i 
in  such  vague  phrases  that  the  confused  editor 
interpreted  them  first  aa  fav<ning  and  finally  as 
oppodng  tho  measure.  This  declaration,  to* 
gether  with  the  candidate's  announcement  that 
he  was  a  Whig*  was  taken  in  the  North  to  meav> 
tliat  be  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  fact  that  he  waa  a  Southerner  and  a  slav*> 
holder  was  sufficient  to  reassure  the  South. 

Page  195.  Pinto.  Pseudonym  of  Mr.  Chailet 
F.  Briggs  (1810-1877),  the  ssme  who  waa  after- 
wards assodated  with  Bdgar  A.  Foe  on  tht 
Broadway  JUview. 
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Am  19S.  ^'TM  damtd  Proviso,''  An. 
foitS,  18i0,  the  Preddeat MldzMMd  » 
to  botii  Hount  MUnff  for  12,000,000  to 
A  poMO  with  Mazloo  ftod  reoompenae  lier  for  her 
propoMd  ooMiof)  of  torritorjr.  On  th«  mdm  <Uv 
McKay,  of  North  Caroana,  introduced  a  bUl 
into  the  lower  Hoan  for  thia  purpoee.  David 
WUmot,  of  PenmvlTania,  a  Democrat  and  a 
aealoiu  friend  of  annexation,  moved  aa  a  proviao 
that  aUvery  ahoold  forever  be  excluded  from  the 
new  territoiy.  The  motion  was  euddenlv  and 
unexpectedly  carried  by  a  vote  of  83  to  A.  It 
did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  tiie  Senate,  f  cr  John 
Davie,  of  MaaeaehueeUe,  talked  it  to  death  l^  a 
long  apeech  in  ita  favor.  Nevertheleea  it  became 
at  onoe  a  buruing  queetlon  in  both  North  and 
Boutli.  The  more  pronounced  antl-elavery  men 
of  the  former  aeetlon  tried  to  make  it  the  polltl- 
oal  teet  in  the  oominc  campaign.  The  ref  uaal  of 
the  Whig  party  to  take  up  tlie  queation  canaed 
huge  aooeaaiona  to  the  oM  liberty  party,  now 
known  aa  the  Free-Soil,  and  later  to  become  the 
BepubUoan  party. 

Page  201.  Jhneiitf  JlaU—ColoMi  WHghL 
Of.  notee  to  n.  170. 

Pege  203.  AsAloHd,  etc  It  hardly  need  be 
aaid  that  Aahland  waa  the  home  of  Henry  Clay ; 
North  Bend,  of  Barrlaon}  Marahfleld,  of  Web- 
ater;  Kinderbook,  of  Van  Bnren;  and  Baton 
Booge,  of  General  Taylor. 

Page  20i.  ''PMadMpky  nomamee.**  The 
PhiladelplUa   nominee  waa    General    Zaehary 

i^ 206.  *•  il  Wig,  but  wUAoui  beUi*  vltry,^ 
Of.  note  to  p.  IM. 

P«ige  206b  *^Ma9kfitr  speech.'*  The  ipeeah 
here  referred  to  b  the  one  delivered  by  Webster 
at  Marahfleld,  September  1, 1M8.  While  he  af- 
firmed that  the  nomination  of  Taylor  tma  "  not 
fit  to  be  made,**  he  nevertheleea  declared  tlmi  Uc 
would  vote  for  him,  and  adviaed  hia  rriemU  to 
do  the  aame.  "The  aagaoioua,  wiae,  had  Set- 
aeeing  doctrine  of  availabQity,*'  aaid  b&,  "  \%j  U 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.** 

Pege  206b  Choate.  Into  none  of  hU  potttkal 
addreaaea  did  Bufua  Ohoate  throw  ao  nmoh  ot 
hie  heart  and  aot«l  aa  into  thoee  which  niplirld  the 
Untag  policy  of  the  Whig  party  from  1.^8  to 
1802. 

IVHra  206.  Bvfalo,  On  Augnat  T.  If^€,  th«^ 
convention  oontamfaig  the  conaolidatetl  d^^JiaetiU 
of  conatitntional  oppoaltion  to  the  ext^n&dDii  of 
riavery  met  at  Buffalo.  Thepartr,oo]]iii^l£»]r 
the  Piee-Sofl  party  now,  declared  tta  pint  [^>rm  to 
be  "*  no  more  alave  Statea  and  no  more  »lnve  t^'r^ 
rltory.**  Martin  Van  Boren  and  Ghai;"]-^  F  mn  ri^ 
Adama  were  the  oandidatea  aeleoted.  Vnn  Bi  ir^u 
waa  choaen  becauae  It  waa  thought  tu<  niLgUt 
attract  Democratic  votea.  Hia  oppoatiiocL  to  t  ha 
extenaionof  alavery  waanotvery  enej^^i^tir.  In 
hia  letter  aooepting  the  nominatioit  hti  t^mw- 
mended  the  convention  for  having  taken  no  d^^l^ 
alve  atand  agahiai  ahivery  in  the  l>i«ct1ct  of 
Columbia. 

Page  207.  '*  To  ad  agin  Ike  low.  *'  T}it>  <i Jive- 
holdlng  Statee  earl v  lagldated  to  iotlM  ednc«- 
tton  and  free  religioua  meetinga  to  4nTt«  nrid 
free  people  of  oolor.  Stttmd'a  Bkei'^f*  of  Ua 
Slave  /^aif«  (Philadelphia,  1827)  aho«t  tli^t  the 
principal  acta  of  thia  cnaracter  date  fro n]  tiu^  [14^ 
riod  between  1740  and  177a  Thia  wan  Jdhi;  \i^ 
fore  the  oldeat  antt-alavery  aocietiee  whii?  ozgfui- 
iaed.    Thue  theee  lawa  cannot  be  rqHreH;iit«d  u 


having  been  tim  mon  of  lippettlnept  and  Intent* 
perate  agitation  on  the  part  ol  Northern  Aboli- 
tioniaU.  They  were  frequently  defended  on  thia 
ground  in  the  neat  of  the  anti^vefy  confliot. 

SECOND  SBBQES. 

P)ige  240.  7%e  CoUcm  Loan,  In  1861  a  nt^ 
ntficent  acheme  waadevleed  for  bolatering  up  the 
Confederate  govemment*a  credit.  The  plantera 
algned  agreementa  aubeorlbing  a  certain  portion 
of  the  next  cotton  and  tobaooo  crop  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Uaing  thia  aa  a  baala  for  credit,  the 
ffovemment  iaaued  bonda  and  placed  about 
(16,000,000  in  Europe,  chiefly  fat  England.  A 
much  greater  loan  might  have  been  negotiated 
had  it  not  anddenly  appeared  that  the  agree* 
mente  made  by  the  phmtera  were  almoet  wortb- 
leea.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  plan  waa 
quietly  and  completely  abandoned.  The  Eng- 
liah  bondholdera  had  the  audacity  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  United  Statee  after  the  war. 

Page  240.  MemnUnger.  Charlee  Gnatavna 
Memminger,  although  he  had  oppoeed  nuUiflc** 
tion,  waa  one  of  the  leadere  in  tlie  aeceaaion 
movement  which  began  tai  hia  own  State,  Sooth 
Carolina.  On  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
government  be  waa  made  Secretary  of  the  Treee- 
ury.  Although  not  witliout  experience  hi  the 
management  of  hia  Btate*a  finanoee,  he  ahowed 
Uttle  akill  in  hia  new  poeltton. 

Page  240.  "  ComjUeatin*  aU  debts."  After 
the  failure  of  the  Produce  Loan  and  one  or  two 
other  meaanree  on  a  aimilarly  grand  aoale,  the 
Confederate  government  reaorted  to  elmpler 
Chief  among  theee  were  the  acta  con- 


flacating  the  property  of  and  all  debte  dne  to 

'  nJl^n  enf m^i?«.     t?p  n^nt  Tmrnber  of  xeputaUe 
I  \v'^ip>'jits  m  tJkc  s<>iitit  c'tjuid  rc!!tr'^3ve  to  compcund 
tr  wipe  diit  iJe^jta,  involving  tln^irperaonalhonory 
I  Ki  the  rwulti  of  tilt*  tc^i^rne  v^fim  meagre. 
I     raff*  242-    ^f^fff}n  tjiifi  Sti'idL    In  ttie  hitter 
I  ilut  of  nm  Pn-ftidtTit  DavJi  uTidertook  to  aend 
'  Mgfintm  or  cgmmlBiii?inen  i/^  Kiifrland  and  Fran06 
to  r«pruaertt    the   Boiitbem   rnuae.     The  men 
^lionn  n'onQ  Jftmei  M,  Me^^c^Hf  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Sm  ell .  or  Louinijut^H    O  ei  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber tl*i?y  left  Cli&rleitoi^  elndiKl  the  blockading 
«qu«)rciii,  Diid  Jniid^d  nt  lUvAn^    Thenoe  they 
«i]ibartc«d  ror  St.  T^oMiHi  on  the  Britiah  maU- 
nU-artu^r    Tmnl.     On    the   vay  the    Trent  wae 
{ tioppetl  by  Cjiptftin  ^ViLfcoft,  of  the  Amevfcaa 
f  nuLu-ol^Hf^r  Sah  Jacinto,  jii^d  Uie  Confederate 
'.  h^!^iii4  wiiT(<  traniJfjrrei]  aa  prisooera  to  the  latter 
¥eueh     The  ilnUKti  jri^TDrnuMTDt  at  once  pro- 
.  riAlmed  tlvb  act  *^*  fcre^t  oiitnige,**  and  aent  a 
i  p4irrmptoTy  demutd  tor  the  r^eaae  of  the  prle- 
I  oneTH  And  r«paratWn.     At  th4  wme  time,  with- 
I  out  lAurting  for  vny  «f  t*1'^i^atSE>n,  it  made  ezten- 
I  aSvfr  prf^pAmtJDiii  Tnr  hrNittlltlnt.    It  aeemed  and 
I  uisdDiitit4!Jlv  H-M  i^xpothMht  J  0  F  tho  Uuitod  Statoe 
to  rw«?ivA  Lf>rd  Humotl't  demnnd  aa  an  admla- 
idoo.  thAt  LmpresameDt  of  Britl«li  eeamen  found 
on   hoard    M^utrtl  vctufipli  wu  unwarrantable. 
Acting  Oh  tho  demand  aa  mn  idmiaafim  CHf  the 
prtnctple  sd  ]oii(*  r<Qtit«nded  for  by  the  Unlteid 
Stntea.  Mr-  Be^nrd  rUu^on-vd  the  act  of  Wllkee 
find  re^lenwd  th«  oominiulonenu    Bat  it  waa  held 
then  nnd  liu  AiiKe  b^n  etoittly  maintained  by 
inuiy  ]ur(»t«  that  xht  %t\w  j>Hi]clplea  of  intemn> 
tioniU  Ijiw  >rti]  not  jutiiiy  m.  iieutral  veaael  in 
tmuportiiig  t^  itgiBt   ol  a  belligerant  on  § 
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tbflj  ahoakl  be  oontimbmd.  TlU  dUBonlty  of 
amioabla  MtOMHoit  at  that  tims,  boweTtr,  lay 
not  to  maoli  in  tbe  point  of  law  aa  In  the  fn> 
tenaity  of  popular  feeliuff  on  both  aklea  o<  the 
Atlantic. 

Page  245.  Belligermt  rights.  One  month 
after  Sumter  waa  attacked,  on  May  IS,  1881,  the 
Queen  laaoed  a  prodamatloo  of  nentraUty,  ao- 
oordtaif  beUigereut  ri^U  to  the  Oonfedeney. 
Thia  waa  done  ereo  before  Ur.  Adama.  the  new 
nUnlater  from  tbe  linooln  admiuiatration,  oould 
reach  England.  Commercial  hitereat  cannot 
ezeuae  ao  precipitate  a  leoogultion.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  anytUtaig  but  a  deliberate  exptea 
aioo  of  unf  riendUneaa  towaida  the  United  Statee. 
It  ooIdlT  oontemplOed  the  diaaolutlon  of  the 
Union,  laTored  the  eatabUahment  of  an  Inde> 
pendent  alave-emplre,  and  by  tta  moral  anpport 
atrengtbened  the  lianda  of  the  Bebellioo  and 
prolonged  the  war. 

Page  345.  C<m/ederaU  privateen.  It  ia  no- 
torioua  that  Coulederate  oruiaem  were  built, 
equipped,  and  eren  pertiallv  manned  In  Knghind 
in  open  diaregard  of  the  international  law  re- 
apeotfaig  ueutrala.  Mr.  Adama  proteated  oon- 
atantly  and  emphatically  againat  thia,  but  In 
Tain  for  Um  time.  Ho  notice  waa  taken  officially 
of  the  matter  until  it  waa  f oroed  ou  the  Brit- 
lah  goremment  in  1864.  The  aubaeqnent  ne- 
fotiationa  concerning  the  Alabanm  eUdms,  the 
Treat/  of  Waablngton  hi  1871,  and  the  Oenevm 
awnrd  to  the  United  Statea  of  aome  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
mention. 

Page  246.  The  Caroline,  In  1837  an  Insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Canada,  and  armed  bodiea 
of  men  soling  themselvee  **patriota**  were  In 
open  rebellion  againat  the  goremment.  In  spite 
ox  the  Presidents  message  exhorting  cttiaena  of 
the  United  Statea  not  to  Interfere,  and  In  deA- 
ance  of  the  troops  sent  to  BuiEalo  to  cany  out 
his  orders,  numbers  of  ^ympethlaers  from  New 
York  crossed  the  Niagara  Rlrer  and  gave  amist- 
ance  to  the  insurgents.  T)ie  British  nnthorities 
would  hare  been  warranted  in  aeising  the  Amer- 
ican yeeael  Caroline,  which  waa  used  to  trans- 
port dtisena  to  tbe  Canadian  ahore,  had  the 
aeixure  been  made  in  fiagrcnUe  delicto,  or  out  of 
our  territorial  waters.  But  In  croesing  to  tbe 
American  aide  of  tbe  river  and  taking  the  offend- 
ing reaeel  from  her  moorinn  these  authoritiea 
committed  a  grave  breach  <x  neutrality.  After 
five  vears  of  negotiation  the  Rngllsh  gOTemment 
finally  ap(rfogised  and  made  reparation  for  the 


injury. 


^  \  217.  *^  Seward  ttidu  a  three-monthe* 
pin.**  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward,  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  State,  waa  at  the  outbrsak  of  the  RebeUioo 
an  earnest  advocate  of  conciliation.  He  seemed 
to  think  tliat  if  war  eonld  be  averted  for  a  time 
untU  tbe  people  of  the  secedfaag  Statea  perceived 
the  true  Intention  of  the  administration  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  not  tbe  promot- 
ing of  Abolitioninn,  the  Southern  movement 
would  falL  In  thia  belief  he  frequently  de- 
clared  that  the  trouble  would  all  be  over  in  sixty 

fige  261.  Butt  Jttm,  On  the  21tt  of  July, 
1861,  the  Union  troope  under  General  McDowell 
were  completely  routed  by  Beauregard  at  Boll 
Run  In  Virginia.  The  North  waa  finally  con- 
vfaMed  that  the  Sooth  waa  equipped  for  and 


determined  on  n  ' 

victory  gave   Immenae  eneouragunent  to  the 

insurgents. 

Page  267.  OneHwtut,  The  **Soriptanl*' 
▼lew,  aocoiding  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sawin.  would 
have  been  thai  of  Jeremleh  S.  Black,  who  saw 
In  the  oaae  of  Oneaimua  St.  Panl*s  expresa  ap- 
proval of  the  Vugitive  Slave  Lew  of  1800. 

Page  258.  Debow,  De  Bow's  Cowmericd 
Review^  pubUahed  in  New  Orleans,  Louisisna, 
waa  for  some  years  before  the  war  veiy  bitter 
againat  the  North,  Ha  butitations,  and  Ita  aodety 
In  aeneraL 

rage  288.  Simme  OMd  Jiaurw,  WnUam  Oil- 
more  Simma,  tbe  South  Carounft  noToUst  and 
poet,  is  here  referred  to.  Matthew  Fontaine 
Mauxy,  of  Tirg^ttia,  naval  officer  and  hydro- 
graphs,  vras  n  man  of  some  sokuntiflo  attaia- 
He  waa  the  author  of  aeveral  worka  on 


the  physical  geography  of  the  asa,  navigation, 
and  astronomy.  Both  m«n  were  bom  m  the 
same  year,  1806. 

Pace  260.  **Arms  on*  camum,**  John  K 
Floyd,  while  Secretary  of  War  in  Mr.  Buchanan^ 
Catjinet,  waa  detected  hi  the  act  of  etrippfag 
Northern  arsenals  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  South.  He  began  thia  woik  aa  early 
mber,  1860,  and  it  la  not  known  to  what 
extent  he  carried  It.    PoUard,  a  f 


aupplytl: 
aaDeoen 


rian.  aaya  the  South  entered  the  war  with  160,000 
amail-armsof  the  most  approved  modem  pst- 
all  of  whidi  It  owed  to  the  government  at 


and  posts 
rebels. 


Floyd  resigned  because  some  forts 
In  the  South  wen  not  given  up  to  the 

Pltte  2S0.  "Admlttin*  «w  wum  noTliw  HahL^ 
President  Buchanan's  message  of  the  fbat  Mon- 
day of  December,  1800,  decfaued  "the  lo^- 
ooutinned  and  Intemperate  interfwenoe  of  the 
Northem  people  with  the  question  of  sUvenr  In 
the  Southern  Stotes*'  had  at  hut  prodooed  Ita 
natural  effect;  disunion  was  ImpeiMiIng,  and  if 
those  Statea  oould  not  obtain  redreea  vf  ooni 
tutional  meana,  eeoesskm  waa  Justifiable  and  t 


general  government  had  nowmt  to  prevent  it. 
The  effect  these  utteranoee  had  in  spreading  and 
intensifying  the  s^t  of  aecession  Is  Incaloa- 
lable. 

Paffe250.  **  On  the  jvmp  to  Interfere.**  Dui^ 
Ing  the  larger  part  of  tbe  war  great  appreben- 
aion  of  attempta  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers 
to  interfere  prevailed  In  the  Northern  States. 
With  the  exception  of  Rnarie  and  Denmark,  all 
Europe  inclined  toward  the  Sooth.  Our  form 
of  government  waa  not  favored  by  them,  and 
they  were  not  unvrilling  to  aee  Ita  faOure  demon- 
strated by  A  complete  disraptlon.  For  a  long 
time  it  waa  very  generally  believed  that  the 
South  would  be  victorious  In  the  end.  Had  the 
Confederacy  et  any  time  had  e  bright  prospect 
of  suocees,  it  is  likely  that  Buglanid  or  France 
might  have  offered  to  Interfere.  Indeed,  the 
success  of  the  French  scheme  to  est  up  a  mili- 
tary empire  fan  Mexico  In  defiance  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  entirely  depended  on  the  contingent 
of  a  victory  for  secession.  Napoleon  therefors 
was  urgent  for  mediation.  Tine  aubject  was 
suggested  several  times  by  the  French  foreign 
minister  In  his  oorrespondence  with  Mr.  Seward, 
and  was  preseed  on  the  British  government  by 
France. 

Pege  282.  The  Border  States.  The  Border 
States,  Iff  the  oontlguity  to  the  North  and  theit 
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I  tof  %  ▼tty  pcofttiltfa  ijiteui  of 
■fanr«-]abor,  w«ra  daw  to  tu«  a  daflnito  aUud. 
PwiMmt  Iiiiooln*t  policy  wm  to  proooed  caa> 
ttooaly  at  flni,  keep  the  lUvoiy  qneation  in  the 
baokground,  end  e&Uat  the  vjmpKhieB  of  tkeee 
Stetee  bj  emieele  to  their  etteohmeat  to  the 
Union.  Althoogh  the  people  o(  DeUwtre, 
MMrjlmd,  Kentoielnr.  end  Mlaeoiiil  were  prettj 
evenly  divided,  the  Stete  goivemniente  were  kept 
fKNn  eeoeding.  Withoat  the  enpport  of  the  Be- 
pahUoea  Ooogreienien  from  thie  eeetton,  lin- 
eoln  oonld  no*  have  oarrled  oat  hie  aboUtio« 
poUey. 

Page  SeS.  Hampt^  Soad*.  The  bettle  of 
Heapton  Boade,  at  tlie  entnuwe  of  Oheeapeake 
Bey  m  Ybfinle,  ie  remarkable  fdr  the  revolution 
w  naval  warfare  which  it  began.  The  otter 
woKthtemaeee  of  wooden  againet  armored  vee- 
eele  wae  enddenly  and  convincingly  dcmcn- 
itrated.  On  the  8th  of  Meroh,  ISOUhe  Confed- 
erete  armored  ram  Virginia,  f  mmariy  Merrimae, 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  old  wooden 
1  ebont  ~ 


rill  1 1  em  Monroe. 
Bat  etnfaMd'dodi  thai  night  the  Uttle  Monitor 
■teemed  Into  the  Boade  to  the  amletaiice  of  the 
ihattered  Pnderal  navy.  The  next  day*i  battle 
ie  one  of  the  ronaneee  of  war.  Bad  Mr.  WH- 
borwaited  for  the  next  Bcothem  maU  before 
writing  thia  totter,  the  Devtt  might  have  had  leee 
credit  i^vea  falm. 

Page  96B.  '*  Firmn  /A«  bankt  o*  my  oton  Mcu- 
HMtippt**  In  the  period  from  1880  to  1840,  the 
eodden  and  healthy  inoreaee  of  Immigration  and 
the  flattering  Indaetrial  proepect  induced  many 
Weetem  and  Soothem  Btetee  to  make  lavish 


ezpeoditaree  for  internal  fanprovemente.  Their 
credit  waa  good  and  they  borrowed  too  largely. 
After  the  flneadel  crida  of  1887,  tetolvency 
itared  them  in  the  feoe.  A  number  repudiated, 
among  whom  MlwimlppI  in  partlonlar  waa  hoav- 
Oy  hidebted.  Her  aeonritiee  were  huvsly  held 
in  Bngland.  It  added  ncthii«  to  the  credit  of 
the  Gonf ederaoy  that  Jefferson  Davia  had  been 
•a  eameet  advocate  of  repodlatlon. 

Piige  26B.  ifimaaMr,  or  Butt  Rum,  Of.  note 
to  p.  961. 

rage  968.  Rottnokt,  The  Icet  of  Boeadke 
Utoad.  on  the  eoeet  of  North  Cerdlna,  Veb- 
ruary  8, 1882,  waa  a  aevere  one  to  the  South. 

Page  966.  •«  A^Tort.**  The  flneat  herbor  on 
the  Bcothem  coaat  wae  that  of  Port  BoyaL 
Sooth  Oarolina,  In  the  centre  of  the  tea  liland 
ootton  dietrlet.  Thia  point  the  North  flxed  on 
ee  the  beet  for  a  beae  of  operaOona,  and  on 
October  98, 1861,  a  fleet  of  ftf^  veeaela,  Inelod- 
faic  thirty-three  tranaporta,  waa  aent  againat  it. 
Alleroe  attack  waa  begun  on  November  7,  and 
on  the  next  day  the  two  fortk  Walker  and  Beao- 
Withoat 


aewaofOet^rsboif.  Oectafailf  if  H  had,  Fraaoe 
would  uot  have  been  alow  to  follow.    It  la  dlf- 

ilt  to  overeetimete  the  diaaatrooa  effect  aooh 
eventa  would  have  had  on  the  Northern  canae. 

Page  966.  BelmtmL  Mr.  Auguat  Belmont, 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  from  1880  to  1879,  althm^ 
oppoeed  to  aeoeaalon,  atni  attributed  the  cauee 
and  the  reeponalbJli^  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  the 
wartothe  BepublioanAdmlniatration.    He  led 


.ard,  cepltuleted.  Withcoi  encooaterlng  fur^ 
thar  cppcaitlon  the  Federal  troope  took  poaaea 
lion  01  the  town  of  Beaufort  on  an  ialand  in  the 

Page' 906.  HOUpritig.  Jaauaiy  10, 1862,  the 
Oonfederatee  under  Crittenden  were  defeated 
with  oonaiderabto  loee  at  Millapring,  Kentucky, 
by  General  O.  H.  Thomae. 
Page  966.  **  EeeogniiUm.^  Beoognition  of 
idence  by  the  Bnropeaa  powera.  parUc- 
Vraace  and  Bnghuid,  would  of 


bla  party  in  clamoring  for  i 

tion,  eepedaUy  fai  1864,  and  bitterly  oppoeed  la. 


indcMni 


heve  bem  of  the  gmteat  value  to  the  South. 
It  U  aaid  that  Mr.  Boebnok*a  motkm  in  the 
Houae  of  Ccmmcna  to  reccgniae  the  ConfederaU 
Btatea  wooU  have  peaaed  but  for  the  timely 


206.  VaUandiffhawi.  dement  L.  Val- 
am,  of  Dayton,  OUo,  waa  the  moat  con- 
eplououa  and  ndnr  one  of  the  Faeoe  Democrata 
during  the  war.  Hie  treaaonahto  and  eedittoua 
utterancee flnallyled  to  hie  benlahment  to  the 
Sooth  fai  May,  ISilA.  Thence  he  repeired  to  OaaA- 
ada,  where  be  remained  whlto  hie  party  made 
him  their  candidate  hi  the  next  gubernatorial 
campaign,  in  which  ho  waa  ignomlnlooaly  da- 


Page  966.  Woodam,  Title  refera  to  the  bro- 
thera  Benjemfan  and  Fernando  Wood,  prominent 
Demoorata  of  New  York  dty.    The  former  waa 


atlve  la  Congreee. 

Page  267.  CclMmlm*.  Alter  the  faO  of  Fort 
Doneuon,  Columboe,  Kentooky,  waa  no  lonfor 
tenable,  and  Beauregard  ordoied  Oeneral  Polk 
to  evacuate  it.  March  8, 18G2,  a  ecoutlni?  party 
of  ininda  troope,  Ihiding  the  poet  deecrted,  oc- 
cupied It.  and  when  Sherman  approached  the 
next  day  be  fbuad  the  Union  flag  flying  over  the 
town. 

Page  967.  Dtmthotu  The  capture  of  Fdrt 
Doneleon,  hi  Tennrfeeee,  February  16,  1802,  hf 
Oeneral  Grant,  waa  one  of  eeveral  union  auc- 
ceeaee  in  the  Weat,  whoae  value  waa  almoat  en- 
tirely neutralised  by  Mc01ellan*a  ditotorr  coo- 
duct  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Cieneral 
John  B.  Floyd'a  precipitate  retreet  from  the 
fort  aa  the  Union  foroea  apnroaclied  waa  after- 
warda  repreeented  in  one  of  hia  oflkclal  repocta 
aa  an  heroic  exploit. 

Page  270.  lVm«y.  Boger  B.  Tan^,  of  Mary- 
land, Chief  Juatice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statee  from  1830  to  18M.  He  Ie  chiefiy 
notabto  for  the  Dred  Scott  dedaicn.  In  1897,  in 
which  he  hdd  that  a  negro  waa  not  a  ^  pereon  *' 
in  the  ocnteaaplakioo  of  the  Conatitutkm,  and 
hence  **  had  no  rlghte  a  white  man  waa  bound 
to  reapeot":  that  the  Conatitatkm  recco^sed 
property  In  aiavee,  and  that  thla  ownerahip  waa 
aa  much  entitled  to  protection  in  the  Territotlee 
aa  any  other  apedee  of  jproperty.  According  to 
thia,  all  legialation  by  Ocngrem  on  alavery,  ex- 
cept In  iU  aid,  was  unconentutlcnaL 

Pege  270.  Compromim  Sydem,  Heniy  Clay 
waa  the  "  great  compromlaer.**  The  aim  of  hfa 
life  waa  the  prei»r»i»tlon  of  the  Union  even  at 
the  coat  of  extending  alave  terrttory.  The  three 
compromleee  for  wuich  he  la  famooa  were  the 
Miaaouri  In  1820.  the  Tariff  in  1838.  tad  the  Call. 
forniaor**Omnibua**  Oompromiae  in  I860,  the 
moat  conspicuoua  feature  01  whioh  waa  the  Fugi- 
tlve  SUvAXaw.  » 

Page  271.  **  8,  J.  Coitrt,''  At  the  beirlnnfaig 
of  Linootn*a  admlnlatniticn.  Ave  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Juatloee,  an  abeohite  majority,  were  from 
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tlM  IoqUi,  and  hud  «lwi^  bMn  Stato-rigbto 
Densoonts. 

PfeM  278.  "  The  Lato-^H^'OnUr  Party  of  oU 
dit^nnater,**  In  ClnciimAti,  on  March  M.  1862, 
Wmdell  PhUUpa,  whOa  attempting  to  dalirer 
ona  of  Ua  lactoraa  on  ilavaiy  and  the  war, 
waa  attaokad  bj  a  nob  and  rmj  roaghl j  han- 
dled. 

Page  281.  Oov^nor  Seymottr.  Horatio  8ej- 
■Boor  (1810-188G).  of  Utica,  New  York,  waa  one 
of  tha  BMMt  prominent  and  reapected  men  fai  the 
Demoeratic  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  lin- 
ooln.  Ha  had  as  thia  time  been  recenUy  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  on  a  platform  that  de- 
nounoed  almoat  every  meaanre  the  fforemment 
had  found  It  neceaaaiy  to  adopt  for  the  annprea- 
akm  of  the  Rebellion.  Hia  inAnence  oontributed 
not  a  little  to  the  eneouraffemeut  of  that  apirit 
which  Inapired  tlio  Draft  Riot  in  the  city  of  New 
York  inJnly,  18G3. 

I>age2a2.  **  PreM'dunTi  Prodamatian,'*  In 
the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Uncoln  saw  that  he 
mnat  either  retreat  or  advance  boldly  againat 
Ha  had  already  proceeded  far  enough 


1862,  flecraUiy  of  War  in  Bochanaa^a  CtUtmH^ 
and  a  briffadler  in  the  CoofMemte  aarviee. 

Page  283.  ^  £xiru  onUHe  BiUU.^ 
Smith,  of  King  Oeorge  County,  Yiiginia,  ^ 
the  proprietor  of  an  old  Una  off^ooaflhea  ram 
through  Virginia  and  the  Camlinaa.  Ha 
called  *«  Kztra  BiUy  **  beoanae  he  eharmd  eitm 
for  every  package,  large  or  amall,  which  his  paa> 
■engeia  carried.  Mr.  Smith  htanaalf,  however, 
attributed  hia  nlokname  to  hia  extra  aervioe  to 
tiie  State.  He  waa  aeveral  tio»ea  a  GongreamaB, 
twioe  Governor  of  Tlighiia,  and  a  Confederate 
Brigadier-GeueraL 

nige  296w    Seward.    Under  the  infhieace  d 
Mr.  Seward,  Pretidant  Andrew  Johneon  devel- 
oped a  policy  of  leoonatructkm  diraetty  oppoeed 
to  the  Tiewa  of  Congreai  and  the  maae  of  the 
Republican  vu^j.    He  baHaved  fat  puniahing  ia- 
divtduala.  if  neoeaiary.  but  that  all  the  Btatae 
ought  to  oe  re-inatalled  at  onoe  in  the  podtion 
thev  had  oooupied  in   1800.    The  guaranteee 
againat  diilovalty  he  propoaed  to  exact  from  the 
Sooth  were  few  and  feeble.    Congreee,  on  the 
_      other  hand,  determined  to  keep  the  anbdned 
afalnat  it  to  ronae  a  dangeroua  hostility  among    States  in  a  poaition  aomewhat  reaembling  that  of 
Nortliem  Democrata,  and  yet  not  far  enough  to  i  territoriee  and  under  military  anrvelllanoe  until 

injure  the  institution  or  enlist  the  aympathrof  | ' 

pronounced  antiwdavery  men.    He  determuied  [ 

on  decisive  action.    On  September  22, 18G2,  he 

iaaued  a  monitory  proclamation  giving  notice  I 

that  on  the  first  a»j  of  the  next  year  he  would. 

In  the  exerdee  of  Ua  war-power,  emanclpato  all  •  protracted  and  bitter  contaat  between  tho  exeeo* 

alavea  ti  thoae  Statea  or  parte  of  States  In  rebel-  ;  tive  and  legislative  depaxtmenta,  oiilmhiating  ia 


it  could  be  aatlafled  that  four  yeara*  war  would 
not  be  without  good  results.  Its  chief  aim  waa 
to  aecuro  the  eslety  of  the  negro,  who  had  been 
freed  by  the  thirteenth  Amendment  in  Deoem* 
18GS.    Theae  dilferenoea  of  pton  led  to  a 


lion,  unlesa  certain  conditiona  were  complied 
with.  Thia  proclamation  waa  at  onoe  violeutiy 
assailed  by  the  Democrata,  led  by  such  men  aa 
Seymour,  and  for  a  time  the  opposition  threat- 
ened disaster  to  tiie  administration.    The  eloc- 


tlie  uusKCcessfuI  attempt  to  impeach  Johnson  In 
March,  18G8.  The  Congreaaional  policy  waa  car- 
ried out  over  the  President's  vetoes.  Among 
other  conditions  the  Southern  Statea  were  ra* 

quired  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

tiona  in  the  five  leading  free  States— New  York,  j  Amendments,  giving  citisenahip  and  aoiriage  to 
Pennaylvania.  Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — went  the  blacks,  before  being  qualifled  for  readmiaBion 
against  the  Republicana.    But  with  the  aid  of  ;  to  the  Union. 

New  RngUnd,  the  West,  and,  not  least  of  all,  >  Page  298.  ^Mae,"*  General  Geoige  B.  M6- 
the  Border  Slave  States,  the  Praaklent  waa  aa-  Clellan  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northeiv 
siired  a  majority  of  about  twenty  in  the  new  i  Democracy  during  the  war,  and  the  prealdential 
Houae  to  carry  out  his  abolition  policy.  nominee  against  Ltnooln  in  1864i 

Page  283.  ** Kettehpotomac/iia.'^  The  in-  Page  209.  **  Johnson's  speech  an*  veto  met- 
ddent  furnishing  the  occaskm  for  this  poem  waa  sage.^'  The  Civil  Righte  Act  of  March,  1866, 
a  Virginia  duel,  or  rather  a  free  fight.  Mr.  H.  had  Just  been  the  occasion  of  an  open  rapture 
R.  Pollard,  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  had  .  between  Congreee  and  the  Preaident.  The  bOl. 
-"nf«  r^ffllmlty  -vrHTi  Messrs.  Coleman  and  N.  P.  '  conferring  extenalve  righta  on  freedmen,  passed 
I'ytc^r,  oi  ih^'  EumnfC!\  concerning  the  public  ,  both  Houses,  but  waa  vetoed  by  Johnson.  It 
pTti^lng ,  On  KrMnv,  J  innarT  6, 18G6,  all  three  waa  quickly  passed  again  over  hia  veto. 
■ffritkiciMi  mi^t  in  iht*  rotunda  of  the  Virginia  I  Page  290.  "-<f  temp*ry  party  can  be  based 
^         '  ^"*"  •- ^* — '- '^-    on  V.»*    Johnaon*s  |Man  of  reconstruction  did, 

indeed,  furalsh  the  material  for  the  next  Demo- 
cratic platform  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 

Page  290.  Tyler.  John  TVler,  who  bad  been 
chosen  Vice-Preaident  in  1840,  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  Harriaon  one  month 
after  the  inauguration.  He  abandoned  the  policy 
of  the  party  that  elected  hfan,  and  provoked  JnsI 
such  a  oontaat  with  it  aa  Johnaoo  did. 


CipiUjI,  tthi  |inj«*^l*Hr  to  settle  their  dispute  bjr 
ill  «p|»»aJ  t^  f4nvi>|vf<rn.  Six  shots  were  fired, 
hut  nn  ftuniiiitf*  tiftiilt-id,  except  to  a  marble 

Fkt(«3M,  '*  A.f'Mrrii.**  John  Letcher  (1813- 
imtt\  a  VlrglnU  Jaw>  nr  and  politician,  was  ser- 
fral  tiinns  In  Coninwi,  «nd  waa  Governor  of  hia 
iia*ifkvmtl»0to1«04. 

Ttm  ttM*  * '  Ffnyttit  •»  John  B.  Floyd  (1806- 
1 WT  tvia  0**«*anuir  of  Virginia  from  1849  to 
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AetHy, 
Air,  ovuL 
Alrth.Mra. 
Ally,  arm. 
ArB6,  amcL 
ArVer^ofttr. 
Ax.  ode: 


BeUtr,  UOow. 
BeUowMS,  {im^ 
Bembtdk 
Bae,tett. 

Blineby.  by  aiut  b«. 
Blurt  out,  to  ipeak  Uimdy. 
Bittt.tarA 

Bait«r,  a  roiiUring  Vtadt ; 
«ral  nperlatire. 


used  ilto  u  ft  gen- 


Cftird,  earriitL 

Cftim*  eairyin^. 

Gftleb,  a  turncoat 

Gal'lftte,  fn?rt?fff 

Ouft,  a  oerwn  wilA  (too  Hvt$. 

OoM,  em  Aea. 

Oockerel,  a  vffNiig  cook: 

OocktalU  a  Irfiui  c/  drink;  also,  <m  omamMl 
jMeniiar  to  mMUrt. 

OonTeBtion,  a  |>Iaoi  wikcTH  peopli  arv  iaipoMi 
OH ;  a  juggUT*t  tkmo. 

Coouft,  a  oaiil  ttrm/xr  a  uow  d</^iid  iNirfy  ;  de- 
rived, perhftps,  Rom  the  flict  of  tnetr  being 
eommonly  up  a  itm. 

Gomwallie,  a  aort  o/^%der  in  fw»ipuTa£lt ;  nm- 
poted  to  hftTe  had  its  origin  aoon  after  the 
Revolution,  and  to  commemorate  the  surren- 
der of  Lonl  Comwallis.  It  took  the  place  of 
the  okl  Oinr  Fawkes  procession. 

Crooked  stick,  a  jMrwrst,  froward  ptrton. 

Connie,  a  eotoML 

Cos. «  curse ;  also,  apitf^fiilow. 


Darsn%  need  Indiscriminately,  either  in  singu- 
lar or  plural  niunber,  for  dttr$  not,  daru  not, 
and  dared  not. 

Deacon  olt,  to  givo  tkt  cue  to  ;  derived  fhnn  a 
eostom,  once  universal,  but  now  extinct,  in 
our  New  England  Congregational  churches. 
An  important  part  o'  the  oAce  of  deacop  wai^ 


to  read  aloud  the  hymns  ^«t»  out  by  the 

minister,  one  line  at  a  time,  the  congreffitkMi 

singing  each  line  as  soon  as  rsad. 
Demroercrat,  leadin',  om  in  fikmr  ^  vcUinding 

slavery;  a  /ins<rads  Uttmtr  maimtttinad  {» 

ikt  CHMtm-houat. 
Desput,  dsapenUs. 
Doot,flocs. 
Dooghfkce,  a  oontndtd  litk-miUU;  a  oomman 

variety  of  Northern  politician. 
Dror,  draw. 
I>u,da 

Dunno,  dno,  do  nel  or  dosi  not  kmm, 
Dut,  dire 


Bf,  </: 

Bmptins,  yioat 

BnvV  mvoy. 

Bvertasting,  an  intenilfe,  wtthont 

duration. 
Bv*y,  every. 
Sx,a& 


Fence,  oa  the ;  said  of  one  who  halts  between 

'  two  opinions ;  a  trimmer. 

Fer, /)r. 

Ferfle^flBrftil,  MfM:  eleo  an  intenslvei 

Fish-skin,  used  in  New  Sngland  to  clariiy 

COfllM. 

Fix,  a  diMentty,  a  nonpltu. 

FOller,fbIly,  toybUow. 

Forrerd,  ybrMKBrd. 

Vrvaxkfftwn, 

Fur.Aw'. 

Fnrder,  JiMrthtr, 

Furrer,  fiirrow.     Ketaphorieally,  to   drsv  a 

ilraiaht  Atrrow  is  to  live  uprif^tly  or  deoo* 

rously. 
Fnst,>raC. 


Gin.  (^oflL 

Olt.  prt 

Gret,  ffrtaL 

0  ri  t .  «7i  trtt,  inergjf,  plnek. 

Graut,  to  entt. 

Grutity,  cftiMad,  euHf. 

Giirn,  taiDtpomon. 

Oiini  p.  afiHUhMow,  u  dnUaird, 

GuL  pot. 
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Had.  kid. 
HeUum./  ' 


Handj.  ham 
Etl,  kmtmL 
Hev.  kam, 
B«x.  A«. 

Holt.koM. 
Bttf.Jko^ 
HulUtpkoIi. 
Hum,  horns. 
Haiubag.r 

HuttAKTl. 


Id]io,/iloiiollnio» 

htSam^SSgnt:  uMd  to  darisnate  bott  the 
oOear  who  oarriaa  tha  itamUrd,  and  tlia 
aUudard  Itaali: 

Inter,  into,  into. 


J»^ 


atut.  joint 

aank,  a;Wv«Mt  or  Mf  aoHd  fiiMMM. 


Kaar.  eon; 

KiUock.  a  taian anekor.  ,  ,,  ^  ^ 
Kin',  kin'  o',  kindar,  kind,  Hnd  oS. 


Lawtb,l(»a. 
Leaa,  firf' f.  Zc(  ki. 

Let  dtyll^t  into,  to 

Lei  on.  to  AtHl.  to  oo^Jm,  to  om%. 
Lick,  to  6«U,  to  ovcroomc 
LighU.  tAe  boiorif. 
LiTy-iiada,  tatvM  <{/'<*<  ioator4<2y. 
Loog-awaetantng,  aiufuiwi 


Xaah.  marA. 

Mean.  tfiJitfy,  itt-iMAwoSL 

Min',  wiiul 


Nlniepanca,  wiiupmoi,  t^oAm  o/nd  a  hai/ctnti. 
Mowan,  MOioAen. 


Oflta.  njten, 

O\t,old. 

Ollen.  oUtu.  oZiMsyft         ,  x*,.       ^    * 

On,  q/";  uaed  before  U  or  tkem,  or  at  the  end  of 

a  aeiiteuce,  aa    on%  on'em,  mmi  u  nwr  J 

JmrdoiL 
On'y,  only. 
Qnitor,  (ffletr  (aeldom  heard). 


Peaked,  poCntod. 

Peek,tope«f>. 

Ptckerel,  tk*  fOit,  a  JUL 

Pint,  point 

Pocket  ton  oTroeka,  pUnty  ^fmoMg, 

PootT.  pretty. 

Piipler.  eoMfitod,  poipalar. 

Pitt,piirM. 

Pot  oat,  troiiM«i.  t 


Ooartar,  a  ffnoriir-doaar. 
Queen'a-anu,  a  miuktL 


Reah.  ntak 

Reveiee.  tJke  rhwilb. 

HOb,  to  IronbU. 

Biled.  angry ;  diiterted,  aa  tha  aadiment  ia  any 

liquid. 
Riz,ri«M. 

liow,  a  kmg  row  to  ho^  a  d^tftorft  foA 
Kugged.  ro^Mt 


Sane,  ohm,  imperHnonoL 

ttartiii,  ctiiain. 

baxun.  meriUnn,  mxton. 

tit-ulustu  trofst 

Ntniiiie,  €iiHV^ 

Ucroiige.  to  crowd. 

Sech.  Mck. 

Bet  by.  valnod, 

81iake«.  gwat  <»^«m*irf«niNf  coiMiBii«i«L 

Shapiioen.  ekapmnx,  oocktd-kaU. 

8iie«r.  fJkaniL 

Shet,  9kHL 

Shut.  fAirt 

SkeereU.  eoored. 

Bkeeter,  wominito. 

Skooting.  rnwUnff,  or  moviiiy  moljav. 

Stortenir.  tianffkUring. 

Slim.  eon/eaipfiMe.  .    ^  ^ 

Snake,  erawlmt  like  a  tnakt;  bat  to  fMte  a«f 

oiteotif  la  to  track  him  to  hia  hWlug-i»tace ; 

to  snakt  a  thing  out  la  to  anatch  It  out 
Soffiw.  9^U.  ,     ^  _- 

Sogeriii*.  toUlieHng:  a  barbarona  aniaaeiaent 

c(>iumon  aiiioKg  luen  in  the  aavage  atata. 
80111 'erK,  tomewhert. 
So'st,  90  a»  that 
ikit,9el.ob8tiwxU,rt$oM€. 
Spilea.  tpoUt ;  objoel*  o/polUUal  omWIioii. 

aJS'^-onl  atoto  driven  into  tta  aalj 
itMr$kes,  on  which  the  l»*>;-rick»  we  aet.  and 
thiiK  rained  out  i»f  Uw  reach  of  high  tidaa. 

Streaked.  Mneo»\fin1obU,  dinot^Uod. 

Suckle,  cireb. 

Sutthlu'.  Mmething. 

Suttiu,  certain. 


Take  on,  to 
Taleuta,  talom. 
Tatem.  potototf. 
Tell,  Kit 


aU>SSABT. 
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fetch,  fondkw 

Tetch  ta^tobi  oMt;  used  tlmgn  afUr  a  nega- 
tive In  thU  aenae. 

Tollable,  toUnbU. 

Toot,  uaed  derlalrely  for  plttjfimg  or  any  wind 
iMMtrwmmU. 

Thnuthnugk, 

ThonderiniL  a  eophemlia  oonraKm  in  New 
SngUndlor  the  profine  BngUah  expreeaion 
dtiUUL  Ferhapa  derived  fttnn  the  belief: 
eommon  fomieriy,  that  tbonder  waa  caoaed 
by  the  Prinoe  of  Uie  Air,  for  eome  of  wboae 
acoompliahmenta  conault  Ootton  Mather. 

To,  to.  (00 ;  commonly  haa  thia  eoond  when 
need  emphatically,  or  at  the  end  of  a  aen- 
tencei  At  other  tlmea  It  haa  the  eoond  of  I 
In  Umgh,  aa,  Ww  yt  foinTtot  Ooto'  te Boo- 
ton. 


V^,ia-tmpend,imiracMU. 

Uncle  Sam,  C/Hiiid  Statu:  the  taiveat  boaater 

of  Uberty  and  owner  of  elavee. 
Unrizzeet,  applied  to  doogh  or  bread 


V-apot>  tt/lfi cfoWor 
VaUy.eatac 


V. 

MIL 


Wake  inakea,  to  Ml  UUo  trmMi, 

WaU  iMtt;  spoken  with  great  deUberattoo,  and 

Bometimea  with  the  a  verir  much  flattened, 

aometimea  (but  more  aeloom)  very  much 

broadened. 
Wannut,  walnui  (hidcorg). 
Ware,  wAena 
Ware,  vert. 
Whopper,  o»  uneoMaioii^  laree  lif ;  aa.  that 

General  Taylor  la  in  fiivor  of  the  WUmot  Pro- 

viao. 
Wig.  Whia:  a  party  now  diaeolved. 
Want,  Witt  nol 
Wna,  looTML 
WutioAat 
Wuth,  worth;  aa,  AnHtUmry  ptrJMont  Vbr» 

lee^oR  oimt  wutk  a  BungUwm  •opptr. 
Wns,  woi,  aometimea  won. 


Taller,  yeOo» 
Teller,  ycUow. 
Telleia,  a  diaoam  ^fptatk4nm. 


Zach,  Ole, «  aieoiul  Watkhiakn,  om  awlWawiri 
iUtvthoUUr:  a  ktmomo  enyer  and  mUgr  ^ 
«M»  and  liomeis  a  CSbriatiMi  Aero  fmfraUfL 


INDEX. 


A.  wioito  hit  UM  froond,  2S1. 

A.  Bw,  informttUon  wmntM  oono«niiiiff,  IM. 

▲braliam  ( Uncoln),  hit  oontUtational  tcrujplat, 

201. 
Abate,  an,  ikt  ntafolMM,  S72. 
Adam,  aldeat  ton  of,  ntpMited,  175  —  hit  fall, 

278  — howif  be  had  bitten  a  tweet  a|»pleY 

281. 
Adam,  Orandf atber,  forged  wUI  of,  250. 
JBneat  goet  to  hell,  202. 
.Soliit,  a  teller  of  money,  at  it  tuppoted  hj 

tome,  202. 
JItohylut,  a  taying  of,  187,  note. 
Alligator,  a  decent  one  ootOootured  to  be,  in 

tome  tort,  humane,  207. 
Alltmath,  the  eternal,  204. 
Alphonao  the  Sixth  of  Portngal,  tyrannical  act 

of,  206. 
Ambroae,   Saint,  excellent  (but  rafonaliatic) 

tentiment  of,  182. 
**  American  Cttiaen,**  new  compoet  to  called, 

202. 
American  Bagle,  a  tonroe  of  Intpiration.  185  — 

hitherto  wrongly  olataed,  189  — long  bill  of, 

Hk 
Americana  bebrothered,  245. 
Amoe  dted,  182. 
AnaMm,  that  th^  formerly  oxitfced,  thown, 

206. 
Angelt  proridentiaUT  meak  French,  178  —  con- 


jectured to  be  akilled  in  aU  tongoea,  <b, 
Anglo^axondom,  iU  idea,  what,  178. 
Anglo-Saxon  made,  178. 


Anglo-Saxon  race,  177. 

Anglo-Saxon  Teree,  by  whom  carried  to  perfeo- 

tion,  175. 
Anthony  of  Pfedua,  Saint,  happy  in  hit  bearera, 

254. 
Antiqnariet,  Royal  Boole^  of  Northern.  267. 
Antcniut,  a  tpeech  of,  183  —  by  wlu)m  beat  re- 
ported, i6. 
Apocalypee,  beatt  in,  magnetic  to  tlieologiant, 

196. 
Apollo,  confetted  mortal  by  hit  own  oracle, 

196. 
ApoUyon,  hit  tragediet  popular,  104. 
Applun,  an  Alexandrian,  not  equal  to  SlialM- 

tpaare  aa  an  orator,  183. 
Applauae,  popular,  the  ntmmum  bonumt  209. 
Ararat,  ignorance  of  foreign  tonguet  it  an,  188. 
Arcadian  background,  20C 
Ar  c*honakesUc,  an  erU  tpirit,  254. 
Ardennea,  WQd  Boar  oL  an  anceator  of  Rot. 

Hr.  WUbor,  236. 
Ariatocracy,  Britiali,  their  natural  tympathiet, 

260. 
Adtlophaiiea,  18L 


Arma,  prof eaaion  of,  onoe  eeteemed  wqpeniaH^ 
tlrnt  of  gentlemen,  175w 

Arnold,  184. 

Aahland,  203. 

Attor,  Jacob,  a  rich  man,  199. 

Attnea,  nineteenth  century  f oraaken  by;  203. 

Atlieniana,  aucieut,  an  inatitutioa  of,  ISS^ 

Atherton,  Senator,  enviea  the  loco,  100. 

*' Atlantic,"  odltort  of.    B^  Keptun^ 

Atropoa,  a  lady  akilf  ul  with  the  tdttort,  280. 

AnatJu,  Saint,  profane  with  of,  184,  note- 
prayer  of ,  236. 

Austrian  eagle  split,  273. 

Aye-aye,  the,  au  African  animal,  America  aro^ 
poeedtobetettledby,179. 


B.,  a  Gcograaamaa,  vide  A, 

Babel,  probably  the  firat  OoogreM,  188-  agab- 

ble-mUl,  ib. 
Baby,  a  low-priced  one,  201. 
Bacon,  hit  rebellion,  256. 
Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  256. 
Basowind,  Hon.  Mr.,  whether  to  be  damned, 

Balcom,  Elder  Joaah  Q.,  2d,  founds  a  Baptist 

aodoty  in  Jaalam,  A.  D.  1830,  287. 
Baldwin  apples,  208. 
Baratartaa,  real  or  imaginary,  which  moat  plea- 

Baruum,  a  great  natural  curioaiW  recommended 
to,  187. 

Barrels,  an  Inference  from  aedng,  208, 

Bartlett,  Mr.,  mistaken,  213. 

Btton  Bouge.203  — atrange  peculiarttiet  of  ]a> 
borera  at,  ib. 

Baxter,  R.,  a  saying  of,  182. 

Bay,  Mattysqmnscot,  207. 

Bay  State,  singular  effect  prodnced  on  mOitaiy 
oifBcera  ov  leaving  it,  178. 

Beast,  in  Apocalypee,  a  loadstone  for  whom, 
lOG  —  tenth  horn  ox,  applied  to  recent  eTtnta, 
279. 

Beaufort,  200. 

Beauregard  (real  name  Tontant),  246,  260. 

Beaver  Brook,  291. 

Beelxebub,  his  rigadoon,  191. 

Behmen,  his  letters  not  letters,  195. 

Behn,  Mrs.  Aphnu  quoted,  255. 

Bellers,  a  saloon-keeper,  204  —  inhumanly  re- 
fuses credit  to  a  presidential  candidate,  205w 

Belmont.    See  Woods. 

Beutlcy,  his  heroic  method  with  Hilton,  268. 

Bible,  not  composed  for  ute  of  colored  perton% 
257. 

Biglow,  Bsekiel,  hit  letter  to  Hon.  J.  T.  Buck- 
ingham, 173  —  never  heard  of  any  one  named 
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MmidiihM,  ib,  — BflMlj  founeore  jmn  old, 
«.  —hi!  Aunt  Kesiah,  a  notable  njfiiig  of,  ib. 
Bl^ow,  HoMA,  Baquire,  excited  bv  oompoei- 
tion,  173  —  »  poem  by,  f6.,  192  —  his  opinion 
of  war,  174—  wanted  at  home  by  Nanor,  174 
— 'tecommenda  a  forcible  enliatanent  of  war- 
like  editon,  ib,  —  would  not  wonder,  if  gen- 
erally agreed  with,  175— reraUlea  letter  of 
Hr.  Bawhk,  176— a  letter  from,  17G,  189  — 
hia  opinion  of  Mr.  Bawln,  176  —  does  not  Arny 
tan  at  GomwalUa,  170,  note— hia  idea  of 
militia  glory,  177,  note  — a  pan  of,  Ul,  notr^ 
— ia  onoertain  in  regard  to  peonle  of  [k>«tou, 
ib. — had  never  heard  of  Ur.  JohnK  R^bin- 
aon,  179  —  aliquid  n{jfftamiHandut,  ISO  —  hli 
poena  attributed  to  a  Mr.  Lowell,  ISl  —  \m 
nnakllled in  Latin, ib.  —  hia  poetry  nuUgnei 
by  aome,  182  —  liia  diainterettadneea,  it.  —  Iub 
deep  ahare  in  oonunou-weal,  ib,  — hia  daiin 
to  Uie  nreaidenoy,  ib.  —  hia  mowing,  ^.  —  re- 
aenta  being  oaUed  Whig,  ib,  —  oppoeed  to 
tariir,  ib,  —  obatinate,  ib.  —  infected  with  pe- 
culiar  notioua,  i6.  — reporto  a  apeech,  183  — 
emiilatet  hiatoriana  of  antiquity,  ^.  — hia 
character  aketched  from  a  hoitUe  point  of 
Tiew,  188— a  requeat  of  bla  complied  with, 
191  —appointed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Jaa- 
1am,  195  —  oonf  eaaea  ignoranoe.  in  one  minute 
particular,  of  propriety,  i6.  —  hia  opinion  of 
cocked  hata,  ib.  —  letter  to,  ib.  —  called 
•*I>ear  Sir,"  by  a  meral,  i6.  —  probably  ra- 
celTea  aame  compument  from  two  hundred 
and  nine,  ift.- picka  hia  applea,  306  — hia 
crop  of  Baldwina  conjectunuiy  ^^i  ib.  — 
hia  labora  in  writing  autographa,  23o  —  vialta 
the  Judge  and  haa  a  pleaaant  time,  243— 
bom  faiMiddleaez  County,  217  —  hia  f  arorito 
walka,  <».  — hia  gifted  pen,  263  — bom  and 
bred  in  the  countnr»  275— feeb  hia  aap  atart 
in  apring.  276— la  at  timee  nnaocial,ifr.  —the 
achool4iooae  wbno  he  learned  hia  a  b  c,  ift.  — 
f alia  aaleep,  277 — hia  anceator  a  OromweUian 
colonel,  ib.  —  flnda  it  harder  to  make  up  hia 
mind  aa  he  growa  older,  278 — wiahea  he  oould 
write  a  aong  or  two,  281  —liable  to  mooda, 
289 — lorea  nature  and  la  lored  in  return, 
290 — deacrlbea  aome  faTorite  haunto  of  lito, 
290.  291  —  hia  tlain  kindred,  291  —  hia  apeech 
in  March  meeting,  291  —  doea  not  reckon  on 
being  cent  to  Congreaa,  293  — haa  no  elo- 
qiience,  ib.  —  hia  own  reporter,  294 — ncTcr 
aboaed  the  South,  i6.  —  advlaea  Uncle  Sam, 
ib.- lanot  BoBton.mad,296— bida  farewell, 
290. 

,176. 


dtMogoffutf  28S. 
.  Tiitoe  of.  in  InatUUng  cvtafai  of  the  d«id 

langaagea,2Ql. 
Bird  of  our  country  ringa  hoeaana,  177. 
Biama  Orim^aaon  iuTenta  amoUng,  S68. 
Bttnd,  to  go  ttU  200. 

Blita  puUa  rlbbona  from  hia  mouth,  177. 
Bhienoae  potatoea,  amell  of,  eaget^y  dedred, 

177. 
Bobolink,  the,  276. 
BobtaOoUafaia  a  cardina]*a  hat,  179. 
Bogga,  a  Norman  name,  268. 
Bogna  Four-Gomera  Weekly  Meridian,  260. 
BoOea,  Mr.  Secondary,  author  of  prise  peace 

eaaay,  176  — preeento  aword  to  Lieutenant- 

Ooloprt,g.  —  a  ihunt  orator,  177  — found  to 

be  In  error,  ib» 


Bonaparte,  N.,  a  i 


nr,196. 


oanrper,  1 
Bonda,  Couf  edarate,  their  apede  baaia  eutlerr, 

240  -  when  payable  (attention,  Bittiah  atocL 

holdara  i),  964. 
Boot-treea,  productlTe,  where.  201. 
Uoatoa,   people    of,  auppoeed  educated,  177, 


note  —  iiaa  a  good  opinion  of  itaelf,  2ftY. 
owera,  Mr.  Xrphazad,  an  fangenioiiB  | 
graphic  artiat.  268. 


Brahmina,  naTei-oontemplatIng,  194. 
BrafaM,  poor  aubatitato  for,  248. 
Bread-troea,  201. 
Bream,  their  only  buirineaa,  248. 
Brigadier-Oenerala  in  mOitla,  devotioo  of,  188b 
Brigadiera,  nuraing  onea,  tendency  in,  to  Utei^ 

ary  compoaition,  237. 
BHffiUa,  viridiSt  28L 
Britannia,  her  trident,  268. 
Brotherhood,  aubeldea  after  electioB,  278. 
Brown,  Mr.,  engagea  in  aa  unequal  oontei>| 

191. 
Browne,  Sir  T.,  a  pioua  and  wiae  aentinenft  oC| 

dted  and  commended,  175w 
Brutna  Four-Gomera.  236. 
Buchanan,  a  wlae  ana  honeat  man,  209. 
Buckingham,  Hon.  J.  T.,  editor  of  tha  BoatoB 

Goorier,  lettora  to,  173,  175,  181,  189— nol 

afraid,  176. 
Bulfalo,  a  plan  hatched  there,  206— pla8ter,a 


prophecy  in  J*S**^  ^  ^• 


.  herd  of,  probable  inflnance  of  tnuite 

upon,  2B1. 
Bml,  John,  prophetic  alluakm  to,  by  Horace, 

M4-hi8*'Bun,*«247  — hia  mortgam,260— 

unfortunate  dip  of,  265— wool  poUed  orer 

Mf  nyci,  ib, 
BijiiCDinbe,  In  the  other  world  auppoeed,  183  ^ 

iiititnjtl  privElegv  In,  260. 
Bill  If;,  th«  fitcnmL  tboiuht  to  be  loooe,  174. 
P.iuptpwt!  Fenclbl^i,  dluner  of,  179. 
ihnkc,  Mr. ,  hli  age  oi  chivalry  aarpaaoed,  288. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  ^ufvtHl  for  aometUng  aald  hi 

Latin  Jong  before,  256. 
Bunu,  SjBhtrt,  n  BcoCtkh  poet,  948. 
Buiibj  Biwk,  2GG. 
Butlar,  Bkh^,  203. 
Bufct«r  lu  Idih  bogi^  201. 


G.,  OuMraL  oonmianded  for  parfei,  180— for 
ubiquity,  <b, — for  condatenoy,  ib.  —  for  fidel- 
ity, i(.— Iain  favor  of  war,  a.— hia  cnrloar 
Taluation  of  principle,  ib, 

Gabbage-heada,  the,  alwayain  majority,  203. 

Gabinet,  Bngliah,  makea  a  blunder,  246. 

" tribute  to.  198— hia  veni,  nidi,  viei, 

red  for  undue  prolixity,  197. 

Gahiitea,  aect  of,  auppoeed  atill  extant,  176. 

Galeb,  a  monopoly  of  hia  denied,  176— curioua 


of,  aa  io  meanfaiff  of  ^*  dielter,**  178 
—  hia  deilniticn  of  Anglo-Saxon,  ib,  —  chaiwea 
Mexicana  (not  with  bayoneto  but)  with  Im' 
proprietiea,  a. 
Galhoun,  Hon.  J.  G.,  hia  cow-bell  curfew,  light 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  be  extfaigiiiabed 
at  Bound  of,  189—  cannot  let  go  apion-atring 
of  the  Part,  <6.— hU  unaocoBerful  tUt  al 
Spirit  of  the  Am,  «.  — the  Sir  Kay  of  mod- 
era  chiralry,  to.  — hia  anchor  made  of  • 
crooked  pin,  ib.  —mentioned,  189-19L 
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Caiybootmt,  emntr^  tto. 

ConDridfe  Platform,  om  dlaooT«nd  for,  179. 

Oaouu  la  quarteriv  tnntihntntt.  289. 

O«Mr7klaiMk,90L 

CMMlidate,  piMidantfaa,  latter  from,  196- 
■OMlla  a  rat,  ifr.  —  afataat  a  bank,  ib.  — takaa 
a  rarolTing  podtloo.  196~  opinkw  of  pladgea, 
ik  —  U  a  ptrivif ,  i6.  — fronte  aoath  by  north, 
A.  —  quallllcatloiia  of,  liiawining,  197  —  wood- 
an  Icf  (and  baad)  uaafol  to,200. 

Oapa  Cod  olargymao,  what,  179  — Sabbath- 
breakara,  parhapa,  raprotad  by,  ib, 

Captaiua,  choice  of,  important,  294. 

Carolina,  f  ooUah  act  of ,  294. 

OaroUna,  caaa  of  ,246. 

Carpinij^athar  John  da  Piano,  aoMOf  tha  Tkr- 
urs,206. 

Oartiar,  Jaoqoaa,  oommandablaaaal  of,  206. 

Caaa,  OananO,  UO— daamaaa  of  Ua  merit,  ik 
--Umil«l  popularly  at  *«  Bellara'a,"  204. 


In,2dl'         '*^ 
Oato,  lattan  of,  ao  oallad,  aupandad  hmo 

a4fiiiioo,  196. 
C.  D.,  frienda  of,  can  bear  of  him,  194. 
Cantoxy,  ninataanth,  289. 
Chalk  an,  wa  are  proad  of  inoabaiion  of,  194. 
Chambarajna,    Doctor,    oonaolatory   citation 

Chance, aniuothagm  oonoaminf , 287  —  ia  tm- 

Otoplain,  a  ona-botaa,  atacBi^haalad  Tarlaty  of , 

Chappakm  on  Job,  a  copy  of,  loat,  193. 
Charlea  I.,  aoctdant  to  hia  neck,  27& 
Charlaa  IL,  hla  raatoration,  how  brought  about, 
278.  -a  •» 

Chamboaoo,  nawa  of,  ita  affacta  on  Sn^Iah  r<nr- 
altj,187. 

Chaatarflald  no  lattar^writar,  196. 

Chief  Magiatrata,  dancing  aataamad  daf ol  ty, 
179. 

ChiMran  natorally  apeak  Hebrew,  176. 

China-tree,  201. 

Chineaa,  whether  thqr  taiTentad  gonpowder  be- 
fore the  Chriatian  era  not  eonaidared,  179. 

Choate  hired,  206. 

Chriat  ahuiilad  into  Apocrypha,  179— conjec- 
tured to  diaapprora  of  alaaghter  and  pillaga, 
180— ooodamna  a  certain  piece  of  barbariam, 
191. 

Chriatianity,  prof eaaion  of,  plebeian,  whether, 
176. 

Chriatian  loldiera,  perhqpa  inoonaialent,  wheth- 
er, 183. 

Cicero,  293— an  opinion  of,  diapoted,  197. 

Ciller,  Enatgn,  author  of  nafanoua  aantJmant, 
179. 

Cimex  UeMaHvSf  177. 

Cincinnati,  old,  law  and  miler  party  of,  273. 

Cindnnatua,  a  atock  character  in  modem  com- 
edy, 208. 

OiTillsation,  progreaa  of,  an  alioi,  192  — ridea 
upon  a  powder-cart,  196. 

Clergymen,  their  ill  huabandry,  102  — their 
place  in  proceaaiona,  208  — aome,  cruelly 
tMxUahed   loi   '*  "  '  "   *~  ' 


20& 


for  the  aoundneaa  of  their  lungs, 


Clothe,  a  Oredan  lady,  280. 
Cocked 


Coravu 


196. 


1-hat,  adrantagea  of  being  knocked  into. 


CoDege  of  Cardinals,  a  atrange  one,  179. 


Cofaaan,  Dr.  Itonjaiiiin.  anaedola  dm  188b 
Colcrad  folks,  curtom  national  dHardon  of  kicifr 

fa«,  in. 
Colquitt,  a  remark  of,  190—  acquainted  with 

aome  prindplea  of  aaroatetlon,  ib. 
Columbia,  Diatrict  of,  ite  peculiar  cHnntio  af. 

facta,  184  — not  certain  that  Martin  is  for 

aboUahing  it,  206. 
Cohnabiada,  tha  troa  flftaan-inch  enaa,  271. 
Columbua,  a  Paul  Pry  of  genitta.  194— wm  psr^ 

baaa  be  remembered,  287  —  thought  by  sooK 

to  have  diacorarad  America,  296^ 
Co(nmby,204. 

Complete  Letter-Writer,  fatal  gift  cLl». 
CompoateUa,  Saint  Jamea  of,  aeen,  178. 
Coorarondse  mtam,  the,  Uluatratad,  270. 
CondUation,  ita  mauaing,  28L 
Congreaa,  aingular  conaaquenoe  of  guttHig  into, 

184  -  a  atumbling-bkN^  200. 
Ccngraaslonal  dabatea  found  inatraetiva,  188. 
Conatttnanta,  uaef  ul  for  what,  186. 
Conatituticatraiimladon,189— tostand  upon, 

what,  196. 
ConTeation,  what,  186. 
Convantica,  Sprini^Md.  181 
Coon,  dd.  pleaaura  in  skinning,  190. 
Co-operation  defined.  258. 
Coppera,  eaite  in  picUag  up  of,  199. 
Copraa,  a  mcnk,  hla  excellent  method  of  argo> 

vduroy-road,  a  noral  one,  288. 

CcmwalUa,  a,  176— aoknowledgad  ontartalalng^ 
ib.nole, 

OottOB  loan,  Ite  imaglnaiy  nature,  240. 

Cotton  Mather,  aununoned  aa  wltiieas,  178. 

Country,  our,  ite  boundariea  more  exaetlir  da- 
ftaied,  181  —  right  or  wrong,  nonaanaa  sibout, 
ezpoaad,  ib,  —  lawyera,  aeat  proridaetiai:^, 
<6.  —  Earth*s  biggeat,  gate  a  aonl,  288. 

Courier,  the  Boatoa,  an  unsafe  print,  188. 

CourtJ3«MnJt  f*rmerB  acmatlmaa  attahi  aeata 

Court,  Supreme,  900. 

Courte  of  law,  Bnglish.  their  orthodoxy,  969^ 
Cousins,  Britiith,  our  ct-tfntml,  246. 
Cowper,  W.,  his  letters  oommandad,  196w 
Ciadit  defined,  2G6. 
Creditora  all  on  Uncdn^s  side,  200l 
Creed,  a  safe  Und  of,  200. 
Crockett,  a  good  rule  of,  240. 
Cniden,  Alnander,  li»  Concordance,  286. 
Crusade,  first  American,  178. 
Cuneiform  acrtpt  recommendad,  107. 
Cnrloaity  dtstinguishea  man  from  brotaa,  194. 
Currenpy,  Ethiopian,  inconTanlenoea  ol,  240. 
CyntUa,  her  hide  aa  a  maana  of  ooareralonr 
242. 

D. 

DsdaluB  first  tanght  men  to  alt  on  fteoaa,  286. 

Daniel  in  the  lioiPs  den,  289. 

Darkies  dread  freedom,  200. 

Davis,  Captain  Isaac,  ilnda  out  aooMthlng  tohis 
adranUura,  247. 

Darls,  Jelferaon  (a  new  epadea  of  martyr),  haa 
the  lateat  Ideaa  on  an  subjacta,  240  —  supe- 
rior in  financiering  to  patrmreh  Jacob,  ib,  — 
is  somet  259—  oarriea  Constitntion  in  his  ha^ 
2G0  —  know&  how  to  deal  with  Ai^  n< 
ib.  ~  astonished  at  his  own  ptaiy. 
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]NMk*d  vp  for  NMbrUla,  905— tnapltd  to 
UttoTo  bb  own  Ue^  966  —  fait  Miftln  ofg,  271 


— Um  Uood  on  hi*  hand^  991. 
Dftvit,  Mr.,  of  MiMlMippI, » ivnutfk  of  hit,  19a 
Dftytnd  Martin,  proTwUaUr  '^on  hand,'*  17S. 
]>«oth  rings  down  oortain,  IM. 
Do  Bow  (a  fiunow  poUtioal  ooooomiat),  968. 
Dolphi.  oimclo  of,  ■orpaawd,  197,  nola — alhidad 

to,  190. 
Boniooramr,  &Uaa  nolioB  of,  961  — ita  ihtItI- 

l6c«a,98l 


Deatiuy,  hor  aooount,  197. 

Deril,  ths,  onakUled  in  oartain  Indian  tongoaa, 

178— lottera  to  and  from,  19S. 
Dtv  of  Tripoli,  188. 
Didvmus,  a  aomawhat  Tolnmiaoiia  grammarian, 

Dlghton  rock  charaotar  might  bo  oaafnUyam- 

plogred  in  aoma  omorgonoiaa,  197. 
Dimitiy  Bmi^^ina,  tnStk  anpply  of,  19i. 
Diogaaaa,  liia  aaal  for  propagating  oartain  ml' 

a^  of  olivo,  90L 
Dioaeori,  impa  of  tha  pit,  179. 
Diatriot-Atton^,  oootonptiblaooiidnol  of  ooa, 

189. 
Diicfawatar  on  brain,  a  too  oommon  ailing,  189. 
Dixie,  the huulofT980. 
Doctor,  the,  a  proverbial  aavfaig  of,  178. 
Doe,  Hon.  Preaanred,  apaeoh  of,  90^371. 
Dooghf^ca,  yeatt  proof,  198. 
Downing  Street,  9M. 
Drayton,  a  martyr,  188— north  atar,  culpable 

for  aiding,  whether,  191. 
Dreama,  aomething  about,  277. 
Dwlglit,  PreMent,  a  hymn  onjoatty  attribotjd 

to,  279. 
D.T.,  letter  of,  196. 


Sai^  natiooal,  the  bto,  hla  eatate  adminiatered 
npon,2il. 

Barili,  Dame,  a  peep  at  bar  hooaelceepinf ,  188. 

Batiug  worda,  habit  of,  ooBTaniaot  in  ttme  of 
tunine,  186b 

lareedroppera,  194. 

Eeliettoua,  179. 

Xditor,  hia  poaition,  191  —  oommanding  pulpit 
of,  192  — large  ooogragation  of,  i6.  — nune 
deriired  from  what,  ift.  — fondneaa  for  mut- 
ton, A.  —  a piooa  one,  hia  creed,  ib.  — aahow- 
man,  106— in  danger  of  aodden  arreat,  with- 
oatbail,19i.  ^ 

Rditora,  oartain  onaa  who  crow  like  oockerelt, 
174. 

Bd  w  .Ida.  Jonathan,  288. 

Vgga,  bad,  the  worat  eort  of,  978. 

InriAiandarkneoa.  phial  of.  oee  for,  197. 

Bdorado,  Mr.  Bawin  aett  aaU  for,  90L 

XUsabeth,  Qoeen,  miatake  of  her  ambaamdor, 
183. 

Xmeraon,  943. 

JSmiliu*,  Pautns,  246. 

Smpedodes  194. 

Knplovment,  regnhr,  a  good  thing,  1901 

Xnfblirt  Speaker,  abuae  of,  272. 

Bnghmd,  late  Mother -Country,  her  want  of 
tact,  244  — meritaaa  a  lecturer,  ^fr.  — her 
real  greatneea  not  to  be  forgotten,  246— not 
eontented  (nnwiaely)  with  her  own  atook  of 


1  of  Jcjane,901— >aprimitlTe 


fook,  948— natural  mak«r  of  international 
law,  <ft.  —  bar  tiMory  thereof,  ik— malcea  a 
particalarly  diaagwwabie  kh>d  of  mrm^  248 
— aomewhat  given  to  bullying,  ib,  —baa  re- 
apectaMe  rtlationa,  949— ought  to  be  Odum. 
bU*8  friend,  260  —  anxioua  to  buy  an  ele- 
phant, 209. 

Kpauleta,  perhapa  no  bate  of  aaintahip,  180. 

Bplmenidea,  tha  OretanSp  Van  Wiukle,  261 

Bpiaoopiua,  Ida  raarraUoua  oratoir,  208. 

Brie,  long  ot  Sweden,  hia  cap.  201 

Bricaaon,  Ida  caloric  engine,  242. 

Brikaaon,  Thorwald,  ahdn  by  nativea,  209. 

Baaence-peddlera,  261. 

Bthiopian,  th^,  hia  ilrat  need,  263. 

Bvangeliafi,  iron  onaa,  179. 

Ky^ida,  a  dirine  ahield  agahMt  authoEB,  188. 

Baekiel,  text  taken  from,  19L 

Bieklel  would  make  a  poor  liflnre  at  a  caaooa^ 
274. 

r 

IMwr,  Johanaea,  989. 
Faotory-giria,  expected  rebellion  of,  190. 
Faota,  their  nnamiabllity,966 — ooouparad  to  an 
old-iaahioned  atage-ooaob,  909. 

ffamily-traae^frult  < 

forest  of ,  270. 
Ftananil  Hall,  a  plaoe  where  persona  tap  them- 

aalveafor  a  apeciee  of  hydrooephalua,  189— 

ablU  of  fare  mendaoiooaty  advertiaed  k,  90L 
Father  of  country,  hia  ahoea,  908. 
Female  Papiata,  out  oil  in  the  mUat  of  Idolatry, 

202. 
PBnUmorHm  rixm,  284. 

Ferxnaaon,  his  **  Mutual  Oomplaint,**  Ac,  948. 
F.  F.,  afaigulv  power  of  their  looks,  260. 
Fire,  we  all  like  to  play  with  it,  189. 
Fish,  emblematic  but  diaregarded,  where,  188. 
Kits,   Miaa  Parthenia  Almlra,  a  ahaieaiaroh, 

288. 
Flam,  Prsaldent,  nntruatworthy,  18B. 
Flirt,  Mrs.,  28R. 

FUrtiUa,  elegy  on  death  of,  288. 
Floyd,  a  t^kinc  obvaeter,  2O0w 
Floifd^fwretftir^  284. 
FIy4eaTea,  proridential  increaaa  of,  188. 
Fool,  a  onraed.  hia  inalienable  ii|^ta,  989. 
Foote,  Mr.,  his  taste  for  field-sports,  190. 
Fourier,  a  smainttng  toward,  lA. 
Fourth  of  July  ought  to  know  ita  plaoe,  279. 
Fourth  of  Julys,  boning,  184. 
France,  a  strange  dance  begun  in,  191  —  aboo;- 

to  put  her  foot  in  it,  289. 
Friar  John,  248w 

Fuller.  Dr.  Thooma,  a  wiaa  aayfaig  of,  180. 
Funnel,  dd,  hurraing  In,  178. 


O. 

Gabriel,  Ua  last  trump,  ita  prsoaing  Mtuie, 

270. 
Gardiner,  Ueutenant  lion,  946. 
Gawain,  Sir,  his  amusemenU,  189. 
Gay,  &  H.,  Bsquire,  editor  of  National  Antl- 

aUvery  Stsndard,  leUer  to,  194. 
Geese,  how  Infallibly  to  make  swanaof,  948. 
Gentleman,  high-toned  Souttien,  aoiantWoally 

dasaed,  906. 
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•«ttiiiff  op  ewlj,  174, 178. 

GIkmU,  tome,  praanined  fidgety  (but  aae  8UI1- 
inf '0  PneomAtology),  194. 

OlMito  totmnlj  ■to^d,  189. 

Gideon,  hit  tword  naeM,  *2B1. 

out  of  tongues,  distreMiug  OMe  of,  168. 

OUbert,  Sir  Homphrey,  2G8. 

Olobe  Tlieetre,  cbeitp  MMOo-ticket  to,  191. 

Olory,  a  perqnltite  of  ofBcere,  199 — lier  mo- 
oouut  with  a.  Sawin,  En.,  201. 

CoAtoKMe.  the  celebrated,  interrlew  with,  197. 

(j  cd.  the  oulj  boneet  dealer,  254. 

Ooinga,  Xeheteble,  uufouuded  dnim  of,  die- 
proved,  243. 

Qomiu^  hea  a  Tiiion,  178  —  his  reletfawwhip  to 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  ib. 

Ooreroor,  our  exoellent,  236. 

Grandfather,  Mr.  Biglow*a,  aafe  advioe  of, 
•i47. 

Grandfathers,  the,  knew  towtelMng,  252. 

Grand  Jurors,  Sootliem,  their  way  ot  finding  a 
true  bill,  239. 

(Tron/itf  dttf,  285. 

Gravestones,  the  eridenoe  of  Dissenting  ones 
held  doubtful,  309. 

Gray's  letters  an  letters,  19S. 

Great  horn  spoon,  sworn  by,  190. 

Greeks,  ancient,  whether  they  questioned  can- 
didates, 197. 

Green  Man,  sign  of,  182. 


of  suspending  it, 

284. 
Hail  ColnmhU  raised,  239. 
Ham,  sandwich,  an  ortliodox  (but  peculiar)  one, 

191  — hto  seed,  2S7  — their  privUege  hi  the 

Bible,  ib,  ~  immoral  Justification  of,  <b. 
Hamlets,  machine  for  making,  198. 
Hammoo,  187,  note,  190. 
Hampton  Roads,  disaster  in,  263. 
Hannegan,  Mr.,  something  said  by,  190. 
Harrison,  General,  how  preeerved,  196. 
Hat,  a  leaky  one,  m 
Hat-trees  in  fuU  bearing,  201. 
HatHdns,  his  whetstone,  242. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  stout,  something  he  saw, 

201. 
Hawthorne,  MS. 

Hay-rick, 'electrical  experiments  with,  282. 
Headlong,  General,  Mo. 
Hell,  the  opinion  of  some  oonoemlng,  277  — 

breaks  loose,  281. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  a  I'arllament  of, 

how  named,  183. 
Hens,  self-respect  attributed  to,  237. 
Herb,  the  Ciroean,  269. 
Herbert,  George,  next  to  David,  254. 
Heroulss,  his  second  Uhor  probably  what,  ^WS. 
Hermon,  fourth-proof  dew  of,  257. 
Herodotus,  story  from,  175. 
Hesperides,  an  inference  from,  202. 
Hessians,  native  American  soldiers,  200. 
Hickory,  Old.  his  method,  282. 
Higgses,  their  natural  aristocracy  of  feeling, 

Hitchcock,  Doctor,  268. 

Hitchcock,  the  Rev.  Jednthun,  colleague  of  Mr. 
Wilbur,  236  —  letter  from,  containing  notices 
of  Mr.  WQbur,  279— ditto,  endoefaig 


ronic  verses,  283  — teacher  of  Ugb-sohooL 
289. 

Hogs,  their  dreams,  237. 

Holden,  Mr.  Shearloshub,  Prsceptor  of  Jsalam 
Academy,  196  —  liis  knowledge  of  Greek  lim- 
ited, 197  —  a  herssy  of  his,  i6.  —  leaves  a  fund 
to  propagate  it,  i6. 

HoUdayTblbd  man's,  290. 

UoUls,  Bnra,Koes  to  a  Cornwallli,  17& 

Hollow,  why  men  providentially  so  c 

Holmes,  Dr.,  author  of  **  Annals  of  Amsrica,* 
236w 

Homer,  a  phrase  of,  cited,  192. 

Homer,  eldest  sou  of  Mr.  WUbur.  288. 

Homers,  democratic  onea,  plums  left  for,  18& 

Hotels,  big  ones,  humbugs,  252. 

House,  a  strange  one  described,  287. 

Howcli,  Jawe^  Em|.,  story  told  l^,  183— 1st 
ters  of,  commended,  105. 

Huldah,  her  bonnet,  278. 

Human  rlghta  out  of  order  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, 189. 

Humbug,  ascription  of  praise  to,  193— gensr- 
any  believed  hi,  ib. 

Husbandry,  mstsnce  of  bad,  1801 


Icarlns,  Puie1ope*s  father,  181. 

Icelander,  a  certain  uncertain,  268. 

Idea,  the  Southernjjts  natursl  foes,  208  ^tht 
true  American,  296. 

Ideas,  friction  ouee  unsafe,  272. 

Idyl  defined,  243. 

Indecision,  mole-blind,  296. 

Infants,  prattliugs  of,  curious  observatkm  con- 
cerning, 176w 

Informauoo  wanted  (universally,  but  especially 
atpa«»),194. 

Ishmael,  young,  252. 


Jaalam,  unjustly  neglected  by  great  etvnlsi 
268. 

Jsalam  Centre,  Anglo-Saxons  nnjnstty  sunpect- 
ed  by  the  young  ladies  there,  ITB —  "  Inde* 
pendent  Blunderbna^''  strange  conduct  of 
editor  of.  101  —  public  meeting  at,  195— 
meetlmr-house  ornamented  with  imaginary 
clock,  t»2. 

Jaalam,  Bnst  Parish  of,  236. 
i  Jaalam  Point,  lighthouse  on,  charge  of,  pro» 
spActirely  offered  to  Mr.  H.  BSglow,  196. 

Jncobtuf  roc,  284. 

Jakes,  Captain,  207  —  reproved  for  avarice,  A. 

Jamaica,  294. 

James  the  Fourth,  of  Soots,  experiment  by,  17& 

Jamairin,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  oompletensss 
of  NorthAm  education,  190. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  well-mesning,  but  injndi> 
clous  272. 

Jeremiah,  hardly  the  best  guide  in  modem  pol- 
itics, 274. 

Jerome,  Saint,  his  list  of  sacred  writers,  196. 

Jemsha,  ex-Mrs.  Sawin,  Ml. 

Job,  Book  of,  176  —  Chappelow  on,  192. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  as  he  used  to  be,  371  —as hi 
is:  969  Arnold^  BenedieiL 
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looAh,  UMlBifTltebld  dMtioyof,  m->protabl7 
•todlad  intMiMl  •oonomy  of  the  ooteoa*,  194 


— hte  fooMt  267 — hit  mumimity  In  tbe  whato, 

aooalhMitoJd]m,9(& 

Jortin,  Dr.,  dtod,  183, 1S7,  note. 

Jourmto,  Britkh,  tbtir  tettfeia  tOM,  Mi. 

JttUil(o,987. 

Judaa,  •YvrTthiiig  not  known  UMn,  181  —not 

id«i«ieAlwttbLD.,278. 
Jndgo,  tbo,  hit  gtrdan,  ^^^Ut  h«k  cortrt 

■May  thii^t,  ^ 
Juvonu,  a  Mqrbf  of,  187,  noli. 


Ktj,  Sir,  tbo,  of  modem  ohlTtby,  who,  189. 

Ky^  brttf  one,  189.        

Keiith,  Amt,  profound  otieemtion  of,  178. 
Kindorhook,  w. 

Kintdon  Oome,  nwroh  to,  enqr,  198. 
iffiigtmnrtr,  Oonnt,  178. 


Luther,  Martin,  hit  flnt 

178. 
Ljfietn,  288. 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  Ut  letten  an 


InpoeltloB,  196b 


MaaobU,  their  di|ilonaor«  197- 
MtffoOn,  a  name  naturally  noUe,  388. 
Mthomet,  got  nearer  Sinai  than  aomo,  198L 
Mahound,  hit  filthy  fohbota,  178. 
lland^^e,  SirJdbn,  qnotod,  944. 
Mangum,  Mr.,  ipeaka  to  the  point,  190. 
Mininhwan,  a,  axoeUently  oonfoted,  188L 
Man  treet,  grow  where,  aOl. 
Maori  ohieftaint,  948. 

Mapee,  Walter,  qootod,248— paiaphraaed,  A. 
Maxee'-neete,  flnderaof ,  benavolenVlM. 
Marina.  auoted«  266. 
Manhflau,  908, 906. 

Martfai,  Mr.  Sawin  need  to  vote  ft»r  htan.  906. 
Maton  and  I>ixon*t  lino,  davee  north  of,  1901. 
Matonanr.  F.Y.,28S. 

Maeon  and  SUdell,  how  thty  might  have  heen 
made  at  onoe  utef  ul  and  ornamental,  966. 

the,  iU  duty  defined,  190. 

ohutettt  on  her  knttt,  174— e 


ttith  a  great  talker,  199. 

Latimer,  Blthop,  cobooplaee  Satan,  178. 
Latin  tongue,  ounont  intomation  ooooeming, 

Lannoelot,  Sir.  a  tmtter  of  giantt  formerly, 
Derhqpt  would  find  lem  tpOTt  tharoin  now, 


attention  of  taUon,  184-oltlaen 
boUed,  and  roatted  tiK^|ni<iiiiiiJ%  ^ 


Mtmtt.  the, 

Maury,  an  Intelleotnal 


Leaning,  thiee  kory,  276. 

Letoher,  de  to  vUUU  rocAe,  286. 

LeUkerut  ntbmlOf  284. 

Lettart  dtmed,  196— their  thtpe,  ft.  —  of  can- 

didatea,  196 — often  fatal,  i6. 

Lettree  CahaUatlquee,  quoted,  944. 

LewlePhilip»aeeourger  of  young  i 

187  —  eommiterated  (Aough  not 


it),  ft.  noU, 
Lexfaigton,  947. 
Liberator,  a  newtpaper,  oondewned  bj  impU- 

oation,189. 
Liberty,  unwholeeome  for  men  of  oertaincon- 

flezione,  192. 
Uoldng,  when  oouetituUonal,  980. 
Lignum  Ttt«,  a  gift  of  thia  TaluaUe  wood  pro- 

poeed,  178. 
Unoofai,  too  threwd  to  hang  Maaon  and  BUdeU, 

906. 
Uteratore,  Southern,  iU  abundanoe,  988. 
Little  BigBooey  RlTor,  941. 
Longfame  reoommendt  twearlng,  176,  nolf  (Vu- 

taU  did  tame  thing). 
Long  twoetening  reeoromended,  196. 
Lord,  IneimntiTe  way  of  lending  to,  940. 
Lorda,  Southern,  prore  pwr  mmg  by  ablution, 

266. 
Loat  arte,  one  eoirowfully  added  to  Utt  of , 

208. 
Louit  the  Xtorenth  of  Franoe,  tome  odd  treee 

of  hit,  901. 
LownQ,  Mr.  J.  R.,  unaooouutable  alienee  of, 


Simma  (whioh  tee),  2S. 
Mayday  a  humbug,  974i. 
M.  0.,  an  InYartebrate  animal,  187. 
Me,  Mlater,  a  queer  ereatura,  876. 
Wr,  r«- 


of,1 

by  aomeii  186L 
twin  birth  wllli 


198. 


refleetiona  tuggaated  at,  197, 


Mtdiftm  ardmUispMiuaU,  284. 

Medluma,  tpiritual,  dxaadful  Uara,  978. 

Memmlnger,  old,  940. 

Mentor,  lettert  of,  dreary,  198. 

Mephlttonhelet  at  a  nonplua.  191. 

Mexioan  blood,  ttt  effect  bi  raiting  prka  of 
doth,  902. 

Mexioan  poQca,  179. 

Mexioaat  charged  with  varlout  brtaehee  of  eti- 
quette, 178 —Und  feelingt  beaten  into  them, 

Mexico,  no  glory  in  orerooming.  188. 

Middleton,  Thomat,  quoted,  2D8i 

Mmtaxy  i^OTT  tpScen  dltiatpectfully  of,  177, 

Mnk-treet,  growing  ttUI,  201. 

Mill,  Stuart,  hit  low  ideaa,  266. 

Mlllenniumt  apt  to  mltcarry,  282. 

MlUtpring,  26& 

Millt  for  manufaoturing  gabble,  how  drhr«By 

188. 
MUlt,Joalah*t,976. 

ICilton,  an  unoonadout  plagiary,  184,  note— r 
of,dted.  192-iui  Inrlith  pott, 


268  -  hla  ^  Hymn  of  the  Nattrfty.**  280. ' 
Miaalonarlet,  utef nl  to  alUgatort,  238  —  culinary 

llabilitiet  of«  287. 
Miaalont,  a  moAtable  kimi  of,  192. 
Monarch,  a  ••agan,  probably  not  farored  In  phl- 


Aonarch.  a  ••agan,  probably  not 

loaopbi'^l  experlmenta,  178. 
Coney-trfMw,  detlrable»  901  — t 


Money-trfMw,  detlrable»  901  — that  they  once 

exIttMl  thown  to  be  varioutly  probable,  ft. 
Montaigne,  289. 
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Monfeidciia,  a  commtn^tmHf  old  Omooo,  IM. 
Monteray,  tettto   of»   Ito  ait^uiar  chromatic 

effect  OB  a  ipeotoe  o<  two-beaded  eagle,  187. 
Moatonuna  Uoked,  38& 
Moody,   Beth,  hia  remarkable  (on,  241— his 

brother  Aeapb,  <6. 
Moqoie  Indiana,  praiaewoithy  coefeom  of,  368. 
Moeee,  held  op  Taialy  as  an  example,  192  — 

eonstmed  t^  Joe  Smith.  A.  — (not,  A.  J. 

Moeee)  prudent  wi^  of  f oUowInc,  369. 
Muse  Invoked,  284. 
l^ytha,  how  to  Interpret  readily,  197. 


NaboOM,  Popish  ones,  how  difltfngaiahed,  179. 

Nana  Bdbib,  244. 

Nancy,  preeomably  Mrs.  Bfglow^jMfi. 

Napoleon  HI.,  his  new  chairs,  26S. 

Nation,  rlffhks  of,  proportionate  to  sise,  178 -> 

yonuff,  i&flrst  needs.  264. 
National  poddlnf.  Its  effect  on  the  onans  of 

speech,  a  onrim  physiologieal  fact,  179. 
Negroee,  their  doable  nsefubess,  240— getting 

too  current,  265. 
Nephellm,  not  yet  extinct.  206. 
New  Bng^and  orerpowerlngly  honored,  186  — 
'  >rs,  «ft. 


I  0*Phaoe,  Inorsaae  D.,  Xeq.,  speech  of,  18S. 
<  Opinion,  British,  iU  worth  to  as,  MS. 

Opinions,  certam  onee  compared  to  winter  flies, 
254. 

Oracle  of  Fook,  stDl  respeotf  oQy  coosntted, 
183. 

Orion  becomes  commonplaoe,  194. 

Onery,  Lord,  his  letters  (lord !)  19&. 

Ostracism,  oorioas  species  of,  183. 

OffidU  NaaamU^  carmen  nippo9%titimm^  294. 


wante  no  more  speakers, 
by  whom,  <&.  —  her  experience  in  beana  be- 
yond Gicero*s,  197. 

Newspaper,  the,  woodertol,  198  — a  strolling 
theatre,  ib.  —  thoaghts  suggested  by  tearing 
wrapper  of.  194— a  raoant  sheet,  ib.  —  % 
sheet  in  which  a  Tlsion  was  let  down,  ib.  — 
wrapper  to  a  bar  of  soap,  ib,  —  a  ohcMp  im- 
promptu platter,  <&. 

New  World,  apostrophe  to,  2S2. 

New  York,  letters  from,  commended,  19S. 

Next  life,  what,  192. 

NIcotiana  TAbaoum,  a  weed,  268. 

Ninara,  180— area  of  abasing,  extended,  185— 
Mr.  Sawia*8  opinloas  of,  206. 

Nluepence  a  day  low  for  murder,  176. 

No,  a  raonoqrllable,  179  —  hard  to  utter,  <b. 

Noah  enoloeed  letter  hi  botUe,  probably,  194. 

Noblemen,  Natuie^s,  259. 

Nomas,  Lapland,  what  202. 

North,  the,  has  no  business,  190  —  briatUng, 
crowded  off  rooet,  196  — Its  mind  naturally 
unprincipled,  272. 

North  Bmd.  ge^ae  Inhnmanly  treated  at,  196  — 
meutioBea,  208. 

North  •tar,  a  propoalUon  to  Indict,  191. 

Northern  D^gon,  241. 

Northmen,  peiu  inctj/tUsimn^  267. 

NOtre  Dame  de  U  Hahie,  266. 

Now,  Ita  merlta,  876. 

Nowhere,  march  to,  277. 


0*Brien,  Smith,  944. 

Off  ox,  195. 

OfBoera,  mlraonloua  tranaformation  in  character 

of,  178  —Anglo-Saxon,  oome  Tory  near  being 

anothemAtised,  ih. 
OH  MCA,  an  adTKntaee  of,  243. 
OM  On^,  InTAked,  2G2. 
OneMmus  made  to  serve  the  canse  of  Impiety, 

257. 


,178.  _^ 

Palay,  hia  Bvideoeea,  296. 

Palfrey,  Hon.  J.  O.,  184,196  (a  worthy  repcb 

ssntative  of  Maaeachuaetta). 
Pantagmel    recommends   a    popular   orade, 

183. 
Panurge,  246  -Us  fartenrlew  with  Gostsnoaa, 

197. 
Paper,  plaaa{ble4ookin(,  wanted,  264. 
Paplata,   female,  dain  by  sealoua  Protestant 

boinb-sheU,  202. 
ParaUpomsuou,   a  man  suspected   of  being, 

196. 
Paris,  liberal  princlpisi  safe  as  far  away  as, 

192. 
PaHitmuntmm  Indoelonm  stttiag  fai  perma- 
nence, 18Sw 
Past,  the,  a  good  nurse,  189. 
Patience,  aister,  quoted,  177. 
Patriarchs,  the,  UUterate,  242. 
Pairieius^tnroff^90ienMy284, 
Paynlma,  their  throato  propagandistieally  cut, 

178. 
Penelope,  her  wiae  choice,  181. 
People,  aoft  enough,  192  —  want  corrset  Ideaa. 

200— the,  decUne  to  be  Mexioanised,  27a 
Ptopin,  King,  195. 
PepperelL  Oeneral,  quoted,  246w 
Peqimah  Junction,  289. 
Periwig,  196. 
Ptoriey,  Mr.  Asaph,  haa  charge  of  baas-vlo!. 

254. 
Paraeua,  Klnr,  hia  avarice,  246. 
Peraiua,  a  pithy  aaylng  of,  186,  nole. 
Peacara,  Marqula,  aayteg  of,  175. 
Peter,  Safait,  a  latter  of  ipott-nufrfem),  19& 
Petrarch,  exploited  Laura,  288. 
Petronius,  245. 

Pettibone,  Jabez,  bursts  np,  258. 
Pettns  came  over  with  Wilbelmua  Conqulstoi; 

258. 
Phaon,288. 

Pharaoh,  hia  lean  kine.  251. 
Ph%riaee8,  opprobrioualr  referriNl  to,  192. 
Philippe,  Lo^a,  In  pea-jacket.  193. 
Pliinlps,  Wend«*ll,  catches  a  Tartar,  273. 
Phlegyaa  quoted,  19L 
Phrygian  language,  whether  Adam  spoke  i:^ 

PIckena,  a  Norman  nanMv258. 

Pllooxea,  genealogy  of,  296. 

Pilnrim  Father,  apparition  of,  277. 

Pllffrima,  the,  186. 

Plllowa.  con<>titution<U,  187. 

Pine-tre«w,  their  aympathy,  276. 

Piiifo,  Mr.,  aome  lettera  of  hia  commended. 

196. 
Ptagah,  an  impromptu  one,  202. 
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PlBto.  supped  with,  194  —  bb  luu.  IW. 
Fleuidat,  ttie,  not  auough  ■wataed,  IM. 
Viiny,  hU  tectum  not  iJm^ml.  195. 
Plouaus,  ft  story  of,  1H8. 
niruMMUi  Bool^  Old,  ft  CoDTcntion  wreckftd  on, 

PooU  ftpi  to  booonoe  lopMttlcftted,  374. 
Point  ^IbolfttMrn,  Mr.  Bftwln  wnokod  on,  20L 
Polos,  oxUe,  whethor  orop  of  boons  dopoads  on, 

177,  noU. 
Polk,  nomen  gmMU,  258. 


dsagor  of  botng 


Polk,  PriMiaout,  ^jrumnrmoas  with  our  ooontry, 
180~oeu«ured,  180  —  in    *  '  '  * 

cnisbod,18U. 

Polkft,  Moxtoau,  179. 

Poiup,  ft  muftw^y  oUvo,  bis  nost,  906— bypo- 
oriuoftUy  groons  Uko  wbito  num,  ib,  —  band 
to  GbrUttSQ   piivDogos,   i6.  —  his  sooiety 


Tsluod  ftt  flftjr  dolhurs,  ift.  —  bis  trosobonr, 
—  tftkss  Mr.  8ft«rin  prisoo«r,i6.  —  cmoUy 


907- 


nskeshimwork,<6.  —  puts  bhuself  QlegftUy 
nndor  hU  tuition,  ifr.— dismisses  him  with 
oontomelioas  epithets,  ifr.  ~  n  negro,  238. 

PwtUeftl  buU,  ft  tamed  one,  178. 

Pope,  his  voTM  e^oellent,  176. 

Pork,  refractory  in  bolUiM,  178. 

Portioo,  the,  288. 

Portngft],  Alphonso  the  Sixth  of,  ft 


Bftfn,  Professor,  987.  ^ 

Bag,  ons  of  ssered  oollege.  179. 
Rautoul,  Mr.,  telks  kmdljr,  178— pious  reaaoa 

for  not  enlisting,  ib. 
Beoruiting  sergeant,  Devil  supposed  the  flzsi, 

17a. 
Belkion,  Bouthem,  its  oonmeroial  adTiiitage^ 

BepreeentfttiTes*  Chftmber,  189. 
luJnothism,  sooiety  for  promoting,  194. 
Bhyme,  whether  nftturftliMf  ooMMered,  ITBi 
Bib,  en  faififtngible  one,  198. 
Blohftrd  the  F&st  of  A^^aad,  his  Ofarlsttaa  f er- 

Tor,17& 
Biobee  oocjjeotursd  to  hftte  legs  as  weU  ee  wings, 

191. 
BiooaHombree,358. 
BingtaU  Bangera.  942. 
-     Island,  906. 


Poet,  Boetoa,  181-d>aken  rlslbly,  2^-^^ 
gntde-post,  ib.  -too  awlft,  ib.  —•S??*  .^J  • 
oolonel,  ib.  —  who  is  preeumed  oOolftUy  in 
Mexico,  ib.  —referred  to,  188. 

Pot-hooks,  desthfa^  197. 

Power,  ft  Ibat-olaai,  elements  of,  268. 

Preaoher,  an  ornamental  qnnbol,  193  —  a 
breeder  of  dogmas,  ib.  —  earnestness  of,  im- 
portant, 208. 

Present,  considered  as  sn  annalist,  103— not 
lomr  wonderful,  104. 

Prssident,  alaveholdiug  natural  to,  198— most 
be  ft  Sonthem  reslaent.  201  —moat  own  ft 
nigger,  ib.  —  the,  his  polioy,  29g— his  reeem» 
bfamoe  to  Jackson .  296. 

Prinoes  mix  cocktails,  264. 

Principle,  exposure  spoQs  it,  184. 

Prindplee,  bad,  when  lees  hsrmf  ul,  179  —  when 
Msciliiss,  371. 

ProfeMor,  Latin,  in College,  283— Seal. 

Prophedee,  fulfilment  of ,  966. 

Prophecy,  a  notable  one,  187,  nets, 

Pronect  HiU.  247. 

ProTldenov  baa  a  natural  life-preeerrer,  2S2. 

Prorleo,  bitterly  spoken  of,  106w 

Prudence,  siftter,  h^r  Idiosyncratic  teapot,  190. 

Pnanimetient,  an  experiment  of,  175. 

Piycbe,  poor,  280. 

Publlo  opinion,  a  blind  and  drunken  guide,  179 

—  nn^fges  Mr.  Wilbttr*s  elbow,  ib.  —  ticklers 

of,  185. 
PnnUn  F^Us  **  Weekly  Parallel,"  279. 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  bis  lines.  947. 
Pytliagoraa  a  bean-hater,  why,  197. 
Pythagoreana,  fish  reverenced  hyt  why,  189 


Bobfaison,  Mr.  John  P.,  his  opinions  folly  stated, 

180, 181. 
Bocks,  pooket  full  of ,  lOa 
Boosters  In  rainy  weather,  their  misery,  237. 
Botation  hisurss  mediocrity  and  Inesperienoe, 

261. 
Bough  and  ready,  204  —  ft  wig,  905- ft  kind  of 

B(mtch,ib. 
Boyal  SodetT,  American  feUowa  of,^279. 
Bum  and  water  « 


combine  kindly ,  901 
btxd-tmcka.39B. 
na,  their  different  I 


Mtf,  in^tiu  nieoMantim,  285k 
Quixote,  Don,  180. 


Bunic  inscriptions,  their  different  gradee  of  w^ 
faiteUMblllty  end  oonseqaent  vahie,  967. 

BosssU,  aarl,  ia  good  snough  to  < 
Constitution  for  us,  244. 

Bussian  eagle  tuma  Prussian  bine,  187. 

J2y0M,  BaocAi  tpiihtUm,  286. 


Sabbath,  breach  of,  168. 

SabsUianism,  one  aconaed  of,  198. 

Sanora,  their  righto  how  won,  25a 

BeltUlo,  unfavorable  view  of,  177. 

Salt-river,  fai  Mexican,  what,  ITT. 

Aun««/,  oeimtfirfiM,  286. 

Samnel,  Uncle,  239— riotous,  187— yet  has 
quftUtlee  demsnding  rsverenoe,  192  —  ft  good 
provider  for  his  fsmlly,  ib.  — ftn  exorbitant 
bin  of.  202  — makea  eome  shrewd  gneesss, 
262-254  —  expeoto  his  boots,  209. 

Sansculottee,  draw  their  wine  before  drinking, 

Santo  Anna,  bia  expensive  leg,  200. 

Sappho,  some  humsn  nature  In,  288. 

Sassy  Cos,  an  Impudent  Indian,  946w 

Setan,  never  wanto  attorneys,  178— an  expert 
talker  bv  signs,  ib.  —ft  successful  fisherman 
wHb  little  or  no  bait,  ib.  —  cunning  fetch  of, 
179—  diallkee  ridicule,  188  —  ought  not  to 
have  credit  of  andeat  oraclee,  187,  iiof«  —  his 
worst  pitfall,  287. 

Satirist,  incident  to  certain  dangers,  180. 

Sftvagee.  Canadian,  chance  of  redemption  of* 
feredto,208. 

Sftwin,  B.,  XsqulTe,  his  letter  not  written  in 
veree,  176— s  nfttive  of  Jsslam,  ib.  —  not 
regular  attendant  on  Bev.  Mr.  WUbnr's 
preaching,  176— ft  fbol,  f6.— hia  ststsmento 
irustworthy,  A.  — his  omitbologioal  taster 
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diMotfnry  la  regard  to  bi^onete,  176—  di»- 
pbjs  piopar  family  prida,  ib.  —  modeaUj 
oonf aaaea  hlmaelf  laai  wfaa  than  the  Qoaen 
of  8baba«  177— tha  old  Adam  in,  paapa  oat, 
178— aiiii(«f  OTMTtftu,  197  —  U  made  text  for 
•aamon,  ift.— ]oaaa  a  lag,  196— an  eye,  lb. 

—  l«fthaDd,<6.  — foarflx^ieraof  rigbthand, 
ift.- haaaixormor«ribabrokaii,i6.  —a  rib 
d  hia  infranglMa,  ib.  —  allows  a  certain 
amoont  of  pntarite  greenneai  in  himaelf ,  ib, 

—  bit  ahare  of  qoU  UmitMl,  199  —  Us  opin- 
ion of  Maxicaa  climate,  i6.  —  acqairea  pmp- 
ertj  of  a  certain  aort,  tiL  —  Ua  experience  of 
glory,  200  —  atanda  aentxy,  and  puna  there- 
upon, i6.  —  nndenroea  martyrdom  in  aome  of 
Ita  meet  nainfol  forma,  ib.  —enters  the  oan- 
didating  bnsineas,  t6.  — modestly  statea  the 
(aTaU)abiUtiea  which  qoalify  him  for  high  po- 
litical statioa,  200,  aoi  — haa  no  prindplea, 
900 — a  peaoeman,  ^  —  anpledged,  ift.  —  has 
no  oMections  to  owning  jMCttliar  property,  but 
would  not  like  to  moaopoUse  the  troth,  201 

—  hia  aooount  with  glory,f6.  — aaelflsh  mo- 
tive hinted  in,  <fr.  —  saiU  for  Kkiorado,  ib.  — 
ahipwrecked  on  a  metapborloal  promontory, 
<6.  — parallel  between,  and  Rev.  Mr.  WUbur 
(not  Ptntarohian),  202  —  coo jeotured  to  have 
bathed  in  rirsr  Belemnas,  203  —  loTsa  plough 
wisely,  but  not  too  well,  a>.  —  a  foreign  nSa- 
alon  probably  expected  by,  ib.  —  unanln 
ly  nominated  for  presidency,  ib.  —  his  < 
taj's  father-In-Uw,  204— nobly  emuhitea 
Oincinnatus,  ib.  —  is  not  a  crooked  stidc,  ib. 
—advises  his  adherenta,  45.- views  of,  on 
preoent  state  of  poUUcs,  208-205  — popular 
enthuiiasm  for,  at  BeUers*s,  and  its  dliagree- 
able  consequences,  204— inhuman  treatment 
of,  by  BeUera,  205— his  opinion  of  the  two 
parties,  ib.  —agrees  with  Mr.  Webster,  ib.  — 
his  antislavery  seal,  i6.  —  his  proper  self- 
respect,  206  — his  unaffected  piety,  ib.- his 
not  intemperate  tempnance,  i6.  —  a  thrOlinc 
adventure  of,  206,  207— his  prudence  and 
economy,  206  —bound  to  Captain  Jakea,  but 
regahis  his  freedom,  207  —  U  taken  prisoner, 
i6.  —  ignominiousl V  treated,  ifr.— his  conse- 
quent reacdution,  w. 

Sawin,  Honorable  B.  0*F.,  a  vein  d  humor  sus- 
^^ebed  in,  236  —  gets  into  an  enchanted  caa- 
tle,  237— Ihids  a  wooden  lag  better  in  some 
respects  than  a  living  one,  i^ — takes  some- 
thing hot,  <fr.  —  his  experience  of  Southern 
hospitality,  288,230  —  waterproof  internally, 
288— sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment, 
230— hit  Uberal-handednesB,  240— gets  his 
arrears  of  pension,  ib.  — marries  the  Widow 
Shsnnon,  241  —  oonflsoated,  ib.  —  flnda  in 
himself  a  natural  necessity  of  inoome,  242  — 

■  his  missionary  seaL«6.— never  a  stated  at- 
tendant on  Mr.  Wilbur's  preaching,  254  — 
sang  bass  in  choir,  ^.  —  prudently  avoided 

'  contribution  toward  bell,  <o.  —  aUiors  a  cov- 
enant of  worka,  256— if  mved  at  all,  must  be 
saved  genteelly,  ib. — reports  a  sermon,  253 
— ezpeiiences  religion,  ib. — would  consent 
to  a  dukedom.  268 — oonverted  to  unanimity. 
269 — aoimd  viewa  of,  260  —  makea  himself 
an  extempore  marquia,  261  — extract  of  letter 
from,  296,  299- hia  opinion  of  Paddies,  296— 
of  Johnaon,  290. 

Bayrss,  a  mai^yr,  180. 


Boalig«r,sayiii«of,180. 

Scarobmtu  pOulariMs,  m, 

BMgQeneral,  Ui  claims  to  the  pM8id«ay,lS^ 

totag«r,Ee:r.ghe^^ 


.  their  dl^omaoy  oomnMBded,  191 

Sea,  the  wormy,  268. 

Seamen,  colored,  aold,  175i. 

ifoceMia /iota,  285. 

Secesiion,  ita  legal  nature  deflaed.  ML 

Secret,  a  great  military,  274. 

Selemuus,  a  sort  of  Letliean  river,  208. 

Senate,  debate  in,  made  readable,  189. 

Saoeoa,  aaviug  of,  179  — another,  187,  Mfe- 
overrated  Inr  •  aaint  (but  aee  Loid  BoUv- 
broke*s  opinion  of,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Svttt), 
196—  his  letters  not  commended,  <6.  — a  son 
of  Rev.  Mr.  WQbur,  202  — quoted,  280, 2BL 

Serbonian  bog  ot  literature,  188. 

Sermona,  aome  pitched  too  hi|^,  254. 

Seward,  Mister,  the  late,  his  gift  of  praphsv, 
247 -needs  stiffening,  296— miaundeistandi 
parable  of  fatted  calf,  <». 

Sextooa,  demand  for,  IH— heroie  oOdal  de- 
votica  of  one,  208. 

Seymour,  Governor,  281. 

Bhakeapears,  289— a  good  reporter,  188. 

Shaking  fever,  couidered  as  an  employment, 
190. 

Sham,  Prasident,  bcoeat,  188w 

Shannon,  Mrs.,  a  widow,  289— her  famQy  and 
aocomplishmenta,  941— baa  tfntruma,  A.— 
her  religious  views,  266— her  notlcns  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  287— her  maidan 
name,  258  -  her  bhie  blood,  ^ 

Sheba/Queen  of,  177. 

Sheep,  none  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbar*s  turned  wolves 

Shem,  Scriptural  onrse  of,  207. 

Shiras  Centae,  lead-mine  at,  258. 

Shirley,  Oovernor,  246. 

Shoddy,  poor  covering  for  outer  or  inner  mas, 

278. 
Shot  at  ilght,  privilege  of  behig,  250. 
Show,  natural  to  love  it,  177,  note. 
Silver  spoon  bom  In  Democraqy^s  mouth,  what, 

Sin,  wildemeea  of,  modem,  what,  192. 
Sinai  soifers  outnigea,  192. 
Skim-milk  has  ita  own  opiniona,  277. 
Skfai,  hole  in,  strange  taste  of  some  for,  199. 
suppers,  Yankee,  Xnm  in  the  slave4rade,  257. 
Simms,  sn  intellectual  giant,  twin-birth  with 

Maury  (wUch  aee),  268. 
Slaughter,  whether  Ood  strengthen  na  for,  17a 
Slaughterers  and  aoldiers  compared,  208. 
Slanghtering  nowadays  it  slav^tering,  208. 
Slavexy,  of  no  c(dor,  174 — comer -stone  of  lib* 

erty,  188  — alao  keystone,  190— last  crumb  o£ 

Bden,  191  — a  Jonah;i6.  — an  inatitution,  196 

—  a  private  State  ooncera.  20& 
SlideU.  New  York  traah,  266. 
Sloanshure,  Habakkuk,  Siquire,  Fteaident  of 

Jaalam  Bank,  262. 
Smith,  Joe,  used  aa  a  translation,  192. 
Smith,  John,  an  interesting  character,  194. 
Smith,  Mr.,  fears  entertained  for,  191  — dtaied 

with,  194. 
Smith,  N.  B.,  his  magnanlmtW,  198. 
SmitMmdf$x,mL 
Soandso,  Mr.,  the  grsat,  delfaiea  hia  positiiHH 

198. 
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floft-bMiteduMi  mifpbottd  it  loft-headtdiw, 

S82. 
fM,tlM  flihannMifin— ■onndMM  of  niplm- 

totr  onmiM.  hypotlMtioaUj  •ttrlbatad  to,  i6. 
Soldim,  Britkh,  glKMto  of^bMQboidiiMto,  M7. 
Boloiaon,  Song  cl,  porttom  of  it  dono  intol^itiii 

v«no  by  Mr.  WilDiir.  288. 
Solon,  a  aayiBg  o<,  179. 


Soul,  injuxtoot  propertiM  id,  261. 
Booth,  the*  Ito  n«tux«l  d 


lukTO  a  niMn  nlte 
aTutl 


s^sr* 


sra—fMta 


South  GaroUnft,  fotUo  attempt  to  anohor,  189-> 

har  pedlgrMt,  265. 
SinitharA  man,  thair  bnparfaot  notloni  <d  labor, 

S89— of  •oWripttoM,  240— too  hlgh-prat- 

iora,  242  — 0Hma/iwi0  nobia,  288. 
Spauiah,  to  walk,  what,  17& 
dpaeeb-makliif ,  an  abnai  of  gift  of  ipaaoh,  188. 
Sptrit-rapptaf  does  not  lapaj  tha  tplxlta  aii> 

gaaad  in  it,  278. 
B|Sit^root,01d,nailato 


Spring,  dawiibed,  274, 27& 


north,  lubiaot  to  indtotmant,  whatk^, 
191. 

Statannan,  a  ganolna,  dsflnad,  272. 
Stoama,  OthiJal,  iabia  hy,  297. 
BtonaSpika,tha.2i7. 
Stora,  ctm^p  oaih,  a  wicfcad  fraod,  208. 
Strong,  Oovamor  Calab,  a  patriot,  18i 
Styla,  tha  oatalogna,  276. 
Sumtar,  ihama  cf ,  261. 
Svnday  ■bonld  mind  ita  own  buinaM,  272. 
Swearing  oommendad  ae  a  flgnxa  of  epaeoh,  176, 

Bwatt,  Jathro  0.,  hto  fUl,  292. 

Swift,  Dean,  threadbare  eajing  of,  188. 

T. 

Ttig,  atorated  to  the  Oaidhialata,  179. 

Tra^.O.  J.,  261. 

Terandfeethar.  Rot.  Mr.,  289. 

Tarboz,  Sheaneehttb,  flret  wldta  ehild  bom  in 

Jaa]Mn.21S. 
Taitare,  Moi^^rel,  238. 
Tiexee,  direct,  advantagea  of,  208. 
Tajlar,  Oaneral,  greaeed  l^  Mr.  Clioate,  SOS. 
Tijior  sael,  ite  origin,  204. 
Deapole,  how  made  dangerous,  28L 
Ten,  the  upper,  259. 

T^eenhone.  benlshed  for  long-windadneee,  188. 
Thaeker,  Bar.  Preeerted,  D.  D.,  279. 
""^tet  lodged,  199. 

^▼ing,  Feejee,  288. 
xneiiinetHwue,  Saint  Gregory,  letter  of,  to  the 

Theleme,  Abbey  of,  282. 

Thaooritne,  the  Inrmtor  of  idylUe  poetry,  24S. 

Thaocy,  deilned,  269. 

Thennopylee,  too  many,  266. 

**  Ttaeij  Hi  aey,"  a  notable  bully,  260. 

Thirty-nine  artlolea  might  be  made  ■errioeabla, 

179. 
Thor,  a  fooUah  attempt  of,  189. 
Thoreaa,248. 

Tbooghta,  live  onee  eheraoteriied,  290. 
Thumb,  Qeneral  Thomaa,  a  Talnable  meuber  of 

eooIetytl87. 
Ifannder  eoppoeed  in  easy  oiroumatanoae,  198. 
Thynne,  Mr.,  murdered,  176. 
Tlminna,280. 


Itana,  an  tmiowait  pereunafa  to  iwaar  by,  176| 

note — a  eoena^hlfter,  194. 
Tinkham,  Deacon  Palatlah,  itoiy  oonoeming^ 

not  told,  237— aUnded  to,948— doaa  avaiy 

eeneible  thing.  256. 
Toias,  peeping,  194. 
Tocmbe,  a  doleful  eoond  from,  266. 
Trees,  Tarione  kinds  of  extraordinary  onee,  20L 
Trowbridge,  William,  mariner,  ad^ranture  of, 

179. 
Truth  and  ftisehood  start  from  same  pdnt,  180 

—truth  invulnarable  toeetire,  ih,  —compared 

to  a  riTer,  188— of  fiction  sometlmea  truer 

than  fact,  ib.  —told  plainly,  muatet. 
Tuileriea,  asotttng  scene  st,  187  — front  parlor 

of,  268. 
Tully,  a  saying  of,  184,  note. 
Tunnel,  northwest  passegs,  a  poor  iniasluisiili 

262. 
Turkev-Buzsard  Booet,  241. 
Tuecsloosa,  241. 

Tutchel,  Ber.  Jones,  a  Sadduoee,  209. 
Tweedladee,  goepel  aoooiding  to,  192. 
Tweedledum,  great  prindplee  of,  192. 
TyteriMf/Mvenit  inttgniSt  wi-^parpl 

286 — Johannidet,  fiUo    eeUrit, 

iOus^ib,      . 
Tyrants,  Boropeau,  how  made  to  tremble,  239. 


U. 

Ulyases,  husband  of  Penslope,  181— borrows 

money,  202  (for  full  partiottiars  of,  see  Homer 

and  Dante)  — rea,  284. 
Unsnimity,  new  ways  of  producing,  259. 
Union,  its  hoops  off,  269- its  good  old  i 

270. 

UttiTaree,  its  breeching,  250. 
UnirersMgrf  triennial  catslogoe  of,  182. 
Us,  nobody  to  be  compared  with,  289,  and  sea 

World,  pautnu 


Van  Buren  fails  of  gaining  Mr.  Sawin*s  confi- 
dence, 206—  his  son  John  reproved,  i6. 

Van,  Old,  phm  to  eet  up,  206. 

Vattol,  as  likely  to  fail  on  ytntr  toea  aa  on  ndne, 
263. 

Venetians  hiTented  eomething  once,  202. 

Vioes,  cardinal,  sacred  oonelaTe  of,  179. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  natural  terror,  187— har 


Vlnland,S 

Vin^  the,  letter  of,  to  Magistrstee  of  1 

Virginia,  deteHpla,  284,  286. 
Virginians,  their  falee  heraldry,  266. 
Vdtalre,  esorii  <te,  284. 

Vratsj  Cai^sin,  a  Pomeranian,  singular  ylfm 
of,  176w 


Wachttsst,  Mountain,  250. 

Wait,  General,  240. 

Wsles,  Prince  of,  calls  Brother  Jonathan  aw- 
9anaH(neu4  nosier,  246— but  had  not,  appar- 
ently, consulted  the  Garter  Khig  at  Arms,  ib, 

Walpole,  Horace,    classed,   194- his    *  ' 
prala»d,196. 
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WalttuuB  PUdBt  OormnOUittt,  ITe. 
Waitou,   panettlioat  in  hto  iutarooone 


with 


War,  abrtTMst,  ]MRld,ie6— ite  boppert.  fiift 

of,  what.  IW. 
Wanreu,  Fort,  281. 
Wutoo,  TboniM,  a  aUnr  of,  188. 
Waaliinfton,  chavfo  broarht  afalnat,  904. 
WaahhiftOB,  btty  of,  oUmatic  influenoo  of,  on 

ooata,  184  — montionod,  189  — grand  jmy  of, 

WaahinfftODt,  two  hatched  at  a  thna  hj  im- 

prored  machine,  204. 
Watehvunms  noeHvugut^  286. 
Water,  Tumton,  prorerMaUy  wwak,  908. 
Water-treea,  901. 
We,  276. 

Weakwaah,  a  oaoM  fatally  tjpical,  948. 
Webeter,  hia  nnahridged  quarto,  ite  deleteriooa- 

neat,283.  «-•     h      ~f 

Webeter,  eome  aenthnenta  of,  comnended  by 
Mr.  8«wln,  205. 

Weetoott,  Mr.,  hte  horror,  191. 

Whif  party  haa  a  large  throat,  182— but  query 
aa  to  awallowlug  apura,  90S. 

White-booae,  190. 

Wlckliffe,  Bobert,  coneeqnenoea  of  hie  banting, 
281. 

Wife-tiMa,20l. 

Wilbur,  Mra.  I>orcaa  (POoox),  an  faiTariable 
role  of,  182  — her  profile,  183  — tribute  to, 
279. 

WUbur,  Rev.  Homer,  A.  M.,  oonaolted,  178— 
hia  Inatraotiooa  to  bia  flock,  176— a  propoal- 
tionof  hia  for  Proteetantbomb-abella,  179  — 
hlaelbowm!dged,<6.  —  hianotioneof  laUre, 
i6.  —  some  oj^niona  of  hia  quoted  «vith  ap- 
parent approral  by  Mr.  Blglow,  180  — geo- 
graphical apecolatfona  of,  181  —  a  juatice  of 
uie  neaoe,  ih.  —a  letter  of,  «ft.  —a Latin  pun 
<^t6.  — runaagainat  a  poat  without  injury, 
182  —  doea  not  aeek  notoriety  (whaterer  aome 
nuUgnanta  may  aiBrm),  lb.  —  ilta  youths  for 
oollege,  i6.  —  a  chaplain  during  late  war  with 
England,  183  — a  ahrewd  obaerratlon  of.  ib. 
—  aome  curioua  apeculationa  of,  188,  189  — 
hia  martello-tower,  188 — foiveta  he  ia  not  in 
pulpit,  191,  197  —  extracts  from  aermon  of, 
l91,  193  — intereated  hi  John  Smith,  194  — 
hia  Tiewa  ooooemfaig  preeent  state  of  lettera, 
194, 196— a  atratsgem  of,  196  — Tentoreetwo 
hundred  and  fonxw  interpretation  of  Beaat 
in  Apooalypae,  ib.  —  christens  Hon.  B.  Bawln, 
then  an  infant,  197  —  an  addittoo  to  our  «yf«o 
propoeed  by,  201  —  curioua  and  instructive 
•dventnre  of,  202— his  account  with  an  un- 
lutural  uncle,  ^ —hia  uncomfortable  imagi- 


natloa,  90S— apeoulatloQa  ocnceniing  Ob 
chmatm,  ib.  —  confeeeee  digieeaive  teodtti^ 
of  mind,  208— goes  to  won  on  sermon  (not 
wttbout  fear  that  his  readers  will  dub  him 
with  a  reproachful  epithet  like  that  with 
which  Isaac  Allerton,  a  Mayflower  maa,Te- 
vengea  himaelf  on  a  delinqoeut  debtor  o(  hisi 
calling  him  in  hia  will,  and  thua  boldiug  hiai 
up  to  posterity,  aa  **Jobn  Peterson,  In 
Bon"),  i6.  — his  modesty.  235-  disclaimn 
9ott  autiiorship  of  Mr.  Bigiom's  writings,  ih. 
—  bis  low  opinion  of  prepeusive  autograllll^ 
^.  —  a  cliapliihi  in  1812, 296 —cites  a  lieat'iicii 
comedian,  237  —  his  fouduess  for  tlio  B<h>1. 
of  Job,  ib.  —  preachea  a  Faat-Digr  discoune, 
ib.  —is  prevented  Irom  narratiug  a  siueular 
occurrence,  ib.  —is  preeented  with  a  psir  of 
new  ^ectadea,  242  — hia  church  services  fai- 
decorously  sketched  by  Mr.  Sawiu,  257  — 
hopes  to  decipher  a  Runic  inscription,  201  — 
a  fable  by,  20u—  deciphers  Runic  faiseription, 
2C7-'JG9  —  liis  method  therein,  268  — is  ready 
to  reconsider  hia  cminion  of  tobacco,  2G9  — 
hit  opinion  of  the  Pnritana,  274 — hbi  desth, 
279  — bom  in  Pigegusset,  ib.  —  letter  of  Rer. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  concerning.  279.  280  —  fond 
of  MiItou*8  Christmas  hymn,  280—  his  mono, 
meut  (proposed),  ib. —his  epitaph,  <&.  —  his 
hMt  letter,  2S0,  281— hU  auppooed  disem- 
bodied spirit,  283-  table  belonging  to,  «.- 
sometimes  wrote  Latin  verses,  ^.  —  his  taU^ 
talk,  287-289— hia  pxejodioee.  287— agafaist 
Baptists,  t6.  —  his  sweet  nature,  292— his 
>*iew8  oX  style,  ib.  —  a  story  of  his,  298. 

Wild  bore,  a  vernacular  one,  how  to  eaoapa 
188. 

Wilkes,  Captah^  borrows  raahly,  948. 

Whid,  the,  a  good  Bamaritsn,  197. 

Wingfleld,  his  *'  Memorial,**  2G6. 

Wooden  leg,  renuukable  for  aobriety,  196-* 
never  eats  pudding,  ib. 

Woods,  the.    See  BHmoni. 

Works,  covenants  <rf,  condemned,  250. 

World,  this,  its  unhappy  temper,  237. 

Wright,  Colonel,  proridentiaiiy  reecned.  177. 

Writhag  dangerous  to  reputation,  236. 

Wrong,  abstract,  safe  to  oppoee,  186. 


T. 
Ysnkees,  their  worst  wooden  nutmegs,  V^ 

& 

Zack«Old,204. 
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PABT  L 

■BOWING   now    HI   BUILT  918   HOITSB 
AND  HIS  WIFB  MOVED    INTO  IT. 

Mt  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knott, 

From  boiinefls  snug  withdrawn, 
Was  much  contented  with  a  lot 
That  would  contain  a  Tudor  cot 
Twixt  twelve  feet  square  of  garden-plot, 
And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn. 

He  had  laid  busbess  on  the  shelf 

To  g^ve  his  taste  expansion. 
And,  since  no  man,  retired  with  pel( 

The  building  mania  can  shun, 
Knott,  beinff  middle-sged  himself. 
Resolved  to  build  (unhappy  elf!) 

A  medieval  mansion. 

He  called  an  architect  in  counsel ; 

"I  want,"  said  he,  "a— you  know 
what, 

(Tou  are  a  builder,  I  am  Knott,) 

A  thing  complete  from  chimney-pot 
Down  to  the  very  grounsel ; 

Here 's  a  half-acre  of  good  land ; 

Just   have   it  nicely   mapped    and 
planned 
And  make  your  workmen  drxve  on ; 

Meadow  there  is,  and  upland  too. 

And  I  should  like  a  water-view, 
D' you  think  you  could  contrive  one  f 

(Perhaps  the  pump  and  trough  would 
do. 

If  painted  a  judicious  blue  f) 

The  woodland  I  've  attended  to  "  ; 

[He  meant  three   pines   stuck  up 
askew. 
Two  dead  ones  and  a  live  one.] 

''A  pocket-fhll  of  rocks  *t  would  take 
To  build  a  house  of  freestone, 

But  then  it  is  not  hard  to  make 


What  nowadays  is  the  stone ; 
The  cunning  painter  in  a  trice 
Your  housed  outside  petrifies. 
And  people  think  it  very  gneiss 

Without  inquiring  deeper ; 
My  money  never  shall  be  thrown 
Away  on  such  a  deal  of  stone^ 

When  stone  of  deal  is  cheaper." 

And  so  the  greenest  of  antiques 

Was  reared  for  Knott  to  awell  in  : 
The  architect  worked  hard  for  weeks 
In  venting  all  his  private  pesks 
Upon  the  roof,  whose  crop  of  leaks 

Had  satisfied  Fluellen ; 
Whatever  anybody  had 
Out  of  the  common,  good  or  bad, 

Knott  had  it  all  worked  well  in ; 
A  doi^on-keep,  where  clothes  might 

dry, 
A  porter's  lodffe  that  was  a  sty, 
A  campanile  slim  and  high. 

Too  small  to  hang  a  \>m  in  ; 
All  up  and  down  and  here  and  there. 
With  Lord-knows-whats  of  round  and 

square 
Stuck  on  at  random  everywhere,  — 
It  was  a  house  to  mske  one  stare, 

AH  comers  and  all  gables ; 
Like  dogs  let  loose  upon  a  bear. 
Ten  emulous  styles  tUiboytd  with  care. 
The  whole  among  them  seemed  to  tear* 
And  all  the  oddities  to  nmre 

Were  set  upon  the  stables. 

Knott  was  delighted  with  a  pile 
Approved  by  fashion's  leaders: 

(Only  he  made  the  builder  smile^ 

By  asking  every  little  while, 

Why  that  was  called  the  Twodoor  s^^ 
Which  certainly  had  three  doors  f ) 

Yet  better  for  this  luckle^  man 

If  he  had  put  a  downright  baa 
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Upon  the  thing  l»  linUns; 
For,  though  to  quit  afikirs  his  plan« 
Xn  many  days,  poor  Knott  be^n 
Perforce  accepting  draughty  t£it  ran 

All  ways  —  ezceut  up  chimney ; 
The  house,   thougn  painted   stone  to 

mock. 
With  nice   white  lines    roond  erery 
block, 

Some  trepidation  stood  in, 
When  tempests  (with  petriiic  shock. 
So  to  speak,)  made  it  really  rock. 

Though  not  a  whit  less  wooden  ; 
And  painted  stone,  howe*er  well  done^ 
Will  not  take  in  the  prodi.s^al  sun 
Whose  beams  are  never  quite  at  one 

With  our  terrestrial  lumber ; 
So  the  wood  shrank  around  the  knots, 
And  gaped  in  disconcerting  spots. 
And  there  were  lots  of  dots  and  rots 

And  crannies  without  number. 
Wherethrough,  as  yon  may  well  pre- 
sume, 
The  wind,  like  water  through  a  flume, 

Came  rushing  in  ecstatic. 
Leaving,  in  all  three  Hoors,  no  room 

That  was  not  a  rheumatic  ; 
And,  what  with  points  and  squares  and 
rounds 

Grown  shaky  on  their  poises, 
Tlie  house  at  nights  was  full  of  pounds. 
Thumps,  bumps,  creaks,    scratchings, 

raps  —  till  -—  "  Zounds  I" 
Cried  Knott,    ''this   goes  beyond  all 

bounds ; 
I  do  not  deal  in  tongues  and  sounds. 
Nor  have  I  let  my  house  and  grounds 

To  a  family  of  Noyeses ! " 

But,  though  Knott's  house  was  fUll  of 
airs, 

ffe  hail  but  one,  —  a  daughter ; 
And,   as  he  owned  much  stocks  and 

shares. 
Many  who  wished  to  render  theirs 
Such  vain,  unsatbfying  cares. 
And  needed  wives  to  sew  their  tears, 

In  matrimony  sought  her ; 
Thev  vowed  her  gold  they  wanted  not, 

Their  faith  would  never  falter. 
They  longed  to  tie  this  single  Knott 

In  the  Hymeneal  halter ; 
So  daily  at  the  door  they  rang, 

Canls  for  the  belle  delivering. 
Or  in  the  choir  at  her  they  sang. 
Achieving  such  a  rapturous  twang 

As  set  her  nenres  ashivering. 


Kow  Knott  had  qnitemade  op  his  mbd 

That  Colonel  Jones  should  nave  her ; 
No  beauty  he,  but  oft  we  find 
Sweet  kernels  *neath  a  ronghish  rind, 
So  hoped  his  Jenny  'd  be  resigned 

Ana  make  no  more  palaver ; 
Glanced  at  the  fact  that  love  was  bUcd, 
That  girU  were  imtherish  inclined 

To  pet  their  little  crosses. 
Then  nosologically  dehned 
The  rate  at  which  the  system  pined 
In  those  unfortunates  who  dined 
Upon  that  metaphoric  kind 

Of  dish — their  own  probosda. 

But  she,  with  many  tears  and  moans. 

Besought  him  not  to  mock  her. 
Said 't  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  boD^ 
To  marry  mortgages  and  loans, 
That  fathers*  hearts  were  stocks  ao^ 

stones. 
And  that  she  'd  go,  when  Mrs.  Jones, 

To  Davy  Jones's  locker ; 
Then  gave  her  head  a  little  toss 
Tliat  said  as  plain  as  ever  was. 
If  men  are  always  at  a  loss 

Mere  womankind  to  bridle — 
To  try  the  thing  on  woman  cross 

Were  fifty  times  as  idle  ; 
For  she  a  strict  resolve  hail  made 

And  registered  in  private. 
That  either  she  would  die  a  maid. 
Or  else  be  Mrs.  Doctor  Slade, 

If  woman  could  contrive  it ; 
And,  thongh  the  weddinff-day  was  set* 

Jenny  was  more  so,  rather. 
Declaring,  in  a  pretty  pet, 
That,  howsoe'er  they  spread  their  net; 
She  would  ont-Jennyra)  them  yet, 

The  colonel  add  her  father. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Public's  eyes 

Were  keenly  on  the  watch,  a  stir 
Beginning  slowly  to  arise 
Al^ut  those  questioiis  and  replies. 
Those  raps  that  unwrapped  mysteries 

So  rapidly  at  Rochester, 
And  Knott,  already  nervous  groxm 
By  lying  much  awake  alone. 
And  listening,  sometimes  to  a  moan. 

And  sometimes  to  a  clatter. 
Whene'er  the  wind  at  night  would  roosc 
The  fi;ingerbread-work  on  his  house. 
Or  when  some  hasty-tempered  mouse, 
Behind  the  plastering,  made  a  towse 

About  a  family  matter. 
Began  to  wonder  if  his  wift^ 
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A  paralytio  lialf  her  life, 

Which  made  it  more  earprising, 
Might  not  to  rale  him  from  her  wm. 
Have  taken  a  peripatetic  turn 

For  want  of  exorcising. 

This  thought,  once  nestled  in  his  head, 
Erelong  contagious  grew,  and  spread 
Infecting  all  his  mind  with  dread, 
Until  at  last  he  lay  in  bed 
And  heard  his  wife,  with  well-known 

tread. 
Entering  the  kitchen  through  the  shed, 

(Or  was't  his  fancy,  mocking?) 
Opening  the  pantry,  cutting  bread, 
And  then  (she'd  been  some  ten  years 
dead) 

Closets  and  drawers  unlocking; 
Or,  in  his  room  (his  breath  grew  thick) 
He  heard  the  long-(amiliar  click 
Of  slender  needles  flying  quick. 

As  if  she  knit  a  stocking ; 
For  whom  ? — he  prayed  that  years  might 
flit 

With  pains  rheumatic  shooting. 
Before  those  ghostly  things  she  knit 
Upon  his  unfleshed  sole  might  fit. 
He  did  not  fancy  it  a  bit, 

To  stand  upon  that  footing; 
At  other  times,  his  frightened  hairs 

Above  the  bedclothes  trusting, 
He  heard  her,  full  of  household  cares, 
(No  dn*am  entrapped  in  supper's  snares, 
The  foal  of  horriole  ni^tmares. 
But  broad  awake,  as  he  declares,) 
Go  bustling  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
Or  setting  Dack  last  eveninff's  chairs, 

Or  with  the  poker  thrusting 
The     raked- up  sea -cool's     hardened 

crust  — 
And  — what  1  impossible!  it  must! 
He  knew  she  had  returned  to  dust. 
And  ^et  could  scarce  his  senses  trust, 
Heanng  her  as  she  poked  and  fussed 

About  the  parlor,  dusting  f 

Night  after  night  he  strove  to  sleep 
And  take  his  ease  in  spite  of  it ; 
But  still  his  flesh  would  chill  and  creep. 
And,  though  two  night-lamps  he  might 

He  coula  not  so  make  light  of  it 
At  last,  quite  desperate,  he  goes 
And  tells  his  n^nbors  all  his  woes. 

Which  did  but  their  amount  enhance ; 
They  made  such  mockery  of  his  fears 
That  soon  his  days  were  of  all  jeers. 


His  nights  of  the  rueful  countenance ; 
"  1  thouf[ht  most  folks,"  one  neighbor 

said, 
"Gave  up  the  ghost  when  they  were 

dead?" 
Another  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Adding,  "  From  all  we  hear,  it 's 
Quite  plain  poor  Knott  is  going  mad — 
For  how  can  he  at  once  be  sad 

And  think  he 's  full  of  spirits  ? " 
A  third  declared  he  knew  a  knife 

Would  cut  this  Knott  much  quicker, 
'*  The  surest  way  to  end  all  strife. 
And  lay  the  spirit  of  a  wife. 

Is  just  to  take  and  lick  her  I " 
A  temperance  man  caught  up  the  word, 
"Ah,  yea,"  he  groaned,  "1 've  always 
heard 

Our  poor  friend  somewhat  slanted 
Tow'rd  taking  liquor  overmuch ; 
I  fear  these  spirits  may  be  Dutch, 
(A  sort  of  gins,  or  something  such,) 

With  which  his  house  is  haunted ; 
I  see  the  thing  as  clear  as  li^ht,  — 
If  Knott  would  give  up  gettmg  tight, 

Naneht  farther  would  be  want^l " : 
So  all  his  neighbors  stood  aloof 
And,  that  the  spirits  'neath  his  roof 
Were  not  entirdy  up  to  proof. 

Unanimously  granted. 

Knott  knew  that  cocks  and  sprites  were 

foes. 
And  so  bought  up»  Heaven  only  knows 
How  manv,  lor  he  wanted  crows 
To  give  jghosts  caws,  as  I  suppose, 

'^  thmk  that  day  was  breaicing ; 
Moreover  what  he  called  his  park. 
He  turned  into  a  kind  of  aik 
For  dogs,  because  a  little  bark 
Is  a  gS)d  tonic  in  the  dark. 

If  one  is  given  to  waking ; 
But  tilings  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
His  curs  were  nothinff  but  a  curse, 

And,  what  was  stiU  more  shockinff, 
Foul  ghosts  of  livinff  fowl  made  scoff 
And  would  not  think  of  f^ing  off 

In  spite  of  all  his  cocking 
Shan^^s,  Bucks-counties,  Dominiquea^ 
Malavs  (that  did  n't  lay  for  weeks,) 

Polanders,  Bantams,  Dorkinffs, 
(Waiving  the  cost,  no  trifling  ill, 
Since  each  brought  in  his  little  bill,) 
By  day  or  night  were  never  still. 
But  every  thought  of  rest  would  kill 

With  cacklings  and  with  quorkings ; 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  wives  got  firee 
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By  a  WAY  he  had  of  axing ; 
But  poor  Knott's  Tudor  heneiy 
Was  not  so  fortunate,  and  he 

Still  found  his  trouble  waxing  ; 
As  for  the  dogs,  the  rows  they  made, 
And  how  they  howled,  snarl^  barked 
and  bayed. 

Beyond  all  human  knowledge  is ; 
All  night,  as  wide  awake  as  gnats, 
The  terriers  mm^used  after  rats. 
Or,  just  for  practice,  taught  their  brats 
To  worry  cast-off  shoes  and  hats, 
The  bull-dogs  settled  private  spats, 
»     All  chased  imaginary  cats. 

Or  raved  behind  the  fence's  slats 
At  real  ones,  or,  from  their  mats. 
With  friends,  miles  off,  held  pleasant 

chats. 
Or,  like  some  folks  in  white  cravats^ 
Contemptuous  of  sharps  and  flats, 

Sat  up  and  sang  dogsologies. 
Meanwhile  the  cats  set  up  a  squall. 
And,  safe  unon  the  garden-wall. 

All  night  Kept  cat-a- walling, 
As  if  the  feline  race  were  all. 
In  one  wild  cataleptic  sprawl, 

Into  love's  tortures  falling. 

PART  IL 

SHOWING  WHAT  18  MKANT  BY  A  FLOW 
OF  SPIRITS. 

At   first    the   ghosts   were    somewhat 

shy. 
Coming  when  none  but  Knott  was  ni^, 
And  people  said  't  was  all  their  eye, 
(Or  rather  his)  a  flam,  the  sly 

Digestion's  machination  : 
Some  recommended  a  wet  sheet. 
Some  a  nice  broth  of  pounded  peat. 
Some  a  cold  flat-iron  to  the  feet. 
Some  a  decoction  of  lamb's-bleat, 
Some  a  southwesterly  grain  of  wheat ; 
Meat  was  by  some  pronounced  unmeet, 
Others  thought  fish  most  indiscreet, 
And  that 't  was  worse  than  all  to  eat 
Of  vegetables,  sour  or  sweet, 
(Except,  perhaps,  the  skin  of  beet,) 

In  such  a  concatenation  : 
One  quack  his  button  gently  plucks 
And  murmurs,  **  Biliary  ducks  ! " 

Says  Knott,  **  I  never  ate  one"  ; 
But  all,  though  brimming  full  of  wrath, 
Homodo,  Alio,  Hydropath, 
Concurred  in  this  — that  t'  other's  path 

To  death's  door  was  the  straight  one. 


Still,  spite  of  medical  advice, 

The  ghosts  came  thicker,  and  a  spioe 

Of  mischief  grew  i^parent ; 
Nor  did  they  only  oome  at  night. 
But  seemed  to  fancy  broad  daylight^ 
Till  Knott,  in  horror  and  affnght, 

His  unoffending  hair.rent ; 
Whene'er  with  handk^t^ef  on  Up^ 
He  made  his  elbow-chair  a  trap. 
To  catch  an  after-dinner  nap. 
The  spirits,  always  on  the  tap. 
Would  make  a  sudden  rap,  rajt,  ra^ 
The  half-spun  cord  of  sleep  to  snap, 
(And  what  is  life  without  its  nap 
But  threadbaFeness.and  mere  mishap  0 
As 't  were  with  a  percussion  cap 

The  trouble's  climax  capping ; 
It  seemed  a  partnr  dried  and  fgpm 
Of  mummies  had  come  to  visit  him. 
Each  getting  off  from  eveiy  limb 

Its  multitudinous  wrapping ; 
Scratchings   sometimes   the  walls  isa 

round. 
The  merest  penny-weights  of  sound  ,* 
Sometimes  't  was  only  by  the  pound 

They  carried  on  their  dealinfl^ 
A  thumping  'neath  the  parlor  noor. 
Thump-bump-thump-bumping  o'er  and 

o'er, 
As  if  the  vegetables  in  store 
(Quiet  and  orderly  before) 

Were  all  together  peeling ; 
You  would  have  thought  tiie  thing  was 

done 
By  the  spirit  of  some  son  of  a  gun. 

And  that  a  forty-two-pounder, 
Or  that  the   ghost  which  made  sncL 

sounds 
Could  be  none  other  than  John  Pounds, 

Of  Ragged  Schools  the  founder. 
Throughthree  gradations  of  affright, 
The  awful  noism  reached  their  height ; 

At  first  they  knocked  noctumauy. 
Then,  for  some  reason,  changing  ^uite^ 
(As  mourners,  after  six  monUis'  flight, 
Turn  suddenly  from  dark  to  light,) 

Began  to  knock  diumally, 
And  last,  combining  all  their  stocks, 

(Scotland  was  ne%r  so  f^U  of  Knox^) 
Into  one  Chaos  (father  of  Nox,) 
Node  vluU  —  they  showered  knocks, 

Ana    knocked,    knocked,    knocked, 
eternally ; 
Ever  upon  the  go,  like  bu^s, 
(Wooden  sea-urchins,)  all  Knott's  joy% 
Thev  turned  to  troubles  and  a  noise 

That  preyed  on  him  internally. 
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Soon  tliey  mm  wider  in  their  scope ; 
Whenever  Knott  a  door  would  ope. 
It  wonld  ope  not,  or  else  elope 
And  fly  beck  (curUess  m  a  trope 
Once  started  down  a  stanza's  slope 
By  a  bard  that  gave  it  too  much  rope — ) 

like  a  da]^  of  thunder  slamming ; 
And»  when  kind  Jenny  brou|^t  his  hat, 
^he  always,  when  he  walked,  did  that,) 
Just  as  upon  his  head  it  sat, 
Submitting  to  his  settling  pat, 
Some  unseen  hand  woula  jam  it  flat. 
Or  rive  it  such  a  furious  bat 

Tnat  eyes  and  nose  went  cramming 
Up  out  of  su^t,  and  conseouently, 
As  when  in  Bfe  it  paddled  free. 

His  bearer  caused  much  damning ; 
If  these  things  seem  o*er-8trainM  to 

be, 
Bead  the  account  of  Doctor  Dee, 
*T  is  in  our  ooU^  library  ; 
Bead  Wesley's  circumstantial  plea, 
And  Mrs.  Ciowe,  more  lUce  a  bee, 
Sucking  the  nightshade's  honeyed  fee. 
And  StilKng's  Fneumatology ; 
Consult  Scot,  Glanril,  grave  Wie- 
rus,  and  both  Mathers  ;  lurther  see, 
Webster,  Casaubon,  James  First's  trea- 
tise, a  richt  royal  Q.  £.  D. 
Writ  with  the  moon  in  perigee, 
Bodin  de  la  Demonomanie — 
(Accent  that  last  line  gingerly) 
All  full  of  learning  as  the  sea 
Of  fishes,  and  all  disagree. 
Save  in  Sathanaa  apage  / 
Or,  what  will  surely  put  a  flea 
In  unbelieving  ears— with  glee. 
Out  of  a  paper  (sent  to  me 
By  some  mend  who  foigot  to  P... 
A...Y...— I  use  cryptographv 
Lest  I  his  vengeful  pen  should  dree  — 
His  P...O...S...T...A...O...E...) 

Things  to  the  same  effect  I  cut. 
About  the  tantrums  of  a  ghost, 
Kot  more  than  three  weeks  since,  at 
moat, 

Near  Stratford,  in  Connecticut 

Knotf  s  Upas  daily  spread  its  roots. 
Sent  up  on  all  sides  livelier  shoots, 
And  bore  more  pestilential  ftuits ; 
The   ghosts   behaved    like   downright 

brutes, 
They  snipped  holes  in  his  Sunday  suits. 
Practised  all  ni^t  on  octave  flutes, 
Pntpeas  (not  peace)  into  his  boots, 
Whereof  grew  corns  in  season. 


They  scotched  his  sheets,  aad«  what  wai 

worse. 
Stuck  his  silk  ni^tcap  full  of  bunt, 
Till  he,  in  language  nlain  and  terse, 
(But  much  unlike  a  Bible  verse,) 
Swore  he  should  lose  his  reason. 

The  tables  took  to  spinning,  too. 
Perpetual  vams,  and  arm-chairs  grew 

To  prophets  and  apostles ; 
One  footstool  vowed  that  only  he 
Of  law  and  gospel  held  the  key, 
That  teachers  of  whate'er  degree 
To  whom  opinion  bows  the  knee 
Wem't  fit  to  teach  Truth's  a  b  c 
And  were  (the  whole  lot)  to  a  T 

Mere  fo^es  all  and  foanls ; 
A  teapoy,  late  the  property 

Of  Knox's  Aunt  Kedah, 
(Whom  Jenny  most  irreverently 
Had  nicknamed  her  aunt-tipathy) 
With  tips  emphatic  claimed  to  be 

The  prophet  Jeremiah : 
The  tins  upon  the  kitchen-wall. 
Turned  tintinnabulators  all. 
And  things  that  used  to  come  at  call 

For  simple  household  services 
Began  to  hop  and  whirl  and  prance^ 
Fit  to  put  out  of  countenance 
The  Commi$  and  OriaetUa  of  France 

Or  Turkey's  dancing  Denises. 

Of  course  such  doinsn,  far  and  wide^ 
With  rumors  filled  the  country-dde. 
And  (as  it  is  our  nation's  pride 
To  think  a  Truth  not  verified 
Till  with  minorities  allied) 
Parties  sorung  up,  affirmed,  denied. 
And  candidates  with  questions  plied» 
Who,  like  the  drcus-nders,  tried 
At  once  both  hobbies  to  bestride. 
And  each  with  his  opponent  vied 

In  being  inexplicit 
Earnest  inquirers  multiplied ; 
Folks,  whose  tenth  cousins  lately  died. 
Wrote  letters  lonff,  and  Knott  replied ; 
All  who  could  eiUier  walk  or  ride 
Gathered  to  wonder  or  deride. 

And  paid  the  house  a  visit ; 
Horses  were  to  his  pine-trees  tied. 
Mourners  in  every  comer  siglhed. 
Widows   brought   chfldren  there  thai 

cried. 
Swarms  of  lean  Seekers,  eager-eyed, 
(People  Knott  never  could  aMde,) 
Into  each  hole  and  cranny  pried 
With  strings  of  questions  cut  and  dried 
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fix>m  tlie  DeYoat  Inqairer's  Guide, 
For  the  wise  spirits  to  decide  — 

As,  for  ezsmple,  is  it 
Trae  that  tlie  daiuned  are  fried  or  boiled  7 
Was  the  Earth's  axis  greased  or  oiled  ? 
Who  cleaned  the  moon  when  it  was 

soiled  ? 
How  baldness  might  be  cored  or  foiled  ? 

How  heal  diseased  potatoes  ? 
Did  spirits  have  the  sense  of  smell  ? 
Where  would  departed  spinsters  dwell  ? 
If  the  late  Zenas  Smith  were  well  f 
If  Earth  were  solid  or  a  shell  ? 
Were  spirits  fond  of  Doctor  Fell  f 
Did  the  bull  toll  Cock- Robin's  knell  ? 
What  remedy  would  bugs  expel  ? 
If  Paine's  invention  were  a  sell  ? 
Did  spirits  by  Webster's  system  spell  f 
Was  It  a  sin  to  be  a  belle  ? 
Did  dancing  sentence  folks  to  hell  ? 
If  so,  then  where  most  torture  fell  — 

On  little  toes  or  great  toes  f 
If  life's  true  seat  were  in  the  brain  ? 
Did  flnsign  mean  to  marry  Jane  ? 
By  whom,  in  fact,  was  Morgan  slain  ? 
Could  matter  ever  suffer  pain  ? 
What  would  take  out  a  cherry-stain  f 
Who  picked  the  pocket  of  Seth  Crane, 
Of  Waldo  precinct,  State  of  Maine  ? 
Was  Sir  John  Franklin  sought  in  vain  ? 
Did  primitive  Christians  ever  train  ? 
What  was  the  family-name  of  Cain  ? 
Them  spoons,  were  they  by  Betty  ta'en? 
Would   earth-worm    poultice    cure    a 

sprain  ? 
Was  Socrates  so  dreadful  plain  T 
What  teamster  guided  Charles's  wain? 
Was  Uncle  Ethan  mad  or  sane. 
And  could  his  will  in  force  remain  ? 
If  not,  what  counsel  to  retain  f 
Did  Le  Soge  steal  Oil  Bias  from  Spain  ? 
Was  Junius  writ  by  Thomas  Paine  ? 
Were  ducks  discomforted  by  rain  ? 
How  did  Britannia  rule  the  main? 
Was  Jonas  coming  back  again  t 
Wiis  vital  truth  upon  the  wane  ? 
Did  ghosts,  to  scare  folks,  drag  a  chain  t 
Who  was  our  Huldah's  chosen  s\vain  f 
Did  none  have  teeth  pulled  without 
payin*, 

Ere  ether  was  invented  T 
Whetlier  mankind  would  not  agree, 
If  the  universe  were  tuned  in  C  ? 
What  was  it  ailed  Lucindy's  knee » 
Whether  folks  eat  folks  in  Feejee  t 
Whether  hia  name  would  end  with  T  f 
If  Saturn's  rings  were  two  or  three, 


And  whnt  bump  in  Phrenology 

They  truly  represented  ? 
These    problems   daric,    wherein   tiiej 

groped. 
Wherewith  man's  reason  vainly  coped, 
Now  that  the  spirit-world  was  oped. 
In  all  humility  they  hoped 

Would  be  resolved  instanter; 
Each  of  the  miscellaneous  rout 
Bron^t  his,  or  her,  own  little  doubt, 
And  wished  to  pump  the  spirits  out, 
Through  his  or  ner  own  private  ^ut, 

Into  his  or  her  decanter. 


PART  IIL 

WHEREIN  IT  18  SHOWN  THAT  THl 
MOST  ARDENT  SPIRITS  ARE  MORE 
ORNAMENTAL  THAN  UBBPUL. 

Many  a  speculating  wi^t 
Came  by  express-tnins,  day  and  niffht. 
To  see  if  Knott  would  *'  sell  his  rignt," 
Meaning  to  make  the  ghosts  a  sight— 

What  they  called  a  '*meenaygerie"  ; 
One  threatened,  if  he  would  not  *'  trade,** 
His  run  of  custom  to  invade, 
(He  could  not  these  sharp  folks  persuade 
That  he  was  not,  in  some  way,  paid,) 

And  stamp  him  as  a  placiary, 
By  coming  aown,  at  one  fell  swoop. 
With     THE     ORIGINAL     xnockino 

TROUPE, 

Come  recently  from  Hades, 
Who  (for  a  quarter-dolUir  heard) 
Would  ne'er  rap  out  a  hasty  word 
Whence  any  blame  mifffat  be  incurred 

From  the  most  fastidious  ladies ; 
The  late  lamented  Jesse  Soule 
To  stir  the  ghosts  up  with  a  pole 
And  be  director  of  the  whole. 

Who  was  engaged  the  rather 
For  the  rare  merits  he  'd  combine, 
Having  been  in  the  spirit  line. 
Which  trade  he  only  did  resip. 
With  general  applause,  to  shine^ 
Awful  in  mail  or  cotton  fine. 

Ah  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  I 
Another  a  fair  plan  reveals 
Never  yet  hit  on,  which,  he  feels. 
To  Knott's  religious  sense  appeals  — 
** We'll   have  your  house  set  up  on 
wheels, 

A  speculation  pious ; 
For  music,  we  can  shortly  find 
A  barrel-organ  that  will  grind 
Psalm-tunes,  —  an  instrument  designed 
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For  the  New  En^and  tour  —  refined 
From  secular  druftaes,  and  inclined 
To  an  unworldly  turn,  (combined 

With  no  sectarian  bias ;) 
Then,  trarelling  b^  stages  slow, 
Under  the  style  of  Knott  k  Co., 
I  would  accompany  the  show 
As  moral  lecturer,  the  foe 
Of  Rationalism ;  while  you  could  throw 
The  rappings  in,  and  make  them  go 
Strict  Puritan  principles,  you  know, 
(How  do  you  make  *em  ?  with  your  toe  f) 
And  the  receipts  which  thence  might  flow, 

We  could  divide  between  us ; 
Still  more  attractions  to  combine. 
Beside  these  services  of  mine, 
I  will  throw  in  a  very  fine 
(It  would  do  nicely  for  a  siffn) 

Original  Titian's  Venns.*^ 
Another  offered  handsome  fees 
If  Knott  would  get  Demosthenes 
(Nay,  his  mere  knuckles,  for  more  ease) 
To  rap  a  few  short  sentences ; 
Or  if,  for  want  of  proper  ke}'s, 

His  Greek  might  make  confusion. 
Then  just  to  get  a  rap  from  Burke, 
To  recommend  a  little  work 

On  Public  Elocution. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirits  made  replies 
To  all  the  reverent  tohcUs  and  whys, 
Resolving  doubts  of  every  size. 
And  giving  seekers  grave  and  wise, 
Who  came  to  know  their  destinie«, 

A  rap-turons  reception ; 
When  unbelievers  void  of  grace 
Came  to  investigate  the  place, 
(Creatures  of  Sadducifttic  race. 
With  grovelling  intellects  and  base,) 
They  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace 

To  indicate  deception ; 
Indeed,  it  is  declaml  by  some 
That  spirits  (of  this  sort)  are  glum. 
Almost,  or  wholly,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  (out  of  self-resi.*ect)  quite  mum 
To  sneptic  natures  cold  and  numb, 
Who  of  this  kind  of  Kingdom  Come 

Have  not  a  just  conception  : 
True,  there  were  people  who  demuiixnl 
That,  though  the  raps  no  dou  bt  were  hea  rd 

Both  under  them  and  o>r  them, 
Tet,  nomehow,  when  a  search  they  made, 
Thpy  found  Miss  Jenny  sore  afraid, 
Or  Jenny's  lover.  Doctor  Slade, 
Equally  awe-struck  and  diimuiyed. 
Or  Deborali,  the  chamber-maid. 
Whose  terrors  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
In  laughs  hysteric  were  displayed. 


Was  always  there  before  them ; 
This  had  its  due  effect  with  some 
Who  straight  departed,  muttering,  Huml 

Transparent  hoax !  and  Gammon  1 
But  these  were  few :  believing  souls 
(^ame,  day  by  day,  in  lai]ger  uioals, 
As  the  ancients  to  the  windy  holes 
'Neath  Delphi's  tripod  brought  their 
doles. 

Or  to  the  shiine  of  Ammon. 

The  spirits  seemed  exceeding  tame, 
Call  whom  you  fancied,  and  he  came; 
The  shades  august  of  eldest  fame 

You  summoned  with  an  awful  ease ; 
As  grosser  spirits  ffurgled  out 
From  chair  and  table  with  a  spout, 
In  Auerbach's  cellar  once,  to  flout 
The  senses  of  the  rabble  rout, 
Where'er  the  dmlet  twirled  about 

Of  cunning  Mephistopheles, 
So  did  these  s}>irits  seem  in  store, 
Behind  the  wainscot  or  the  door, 
Ready  to  thrill  the  being's  core 
Of  every  enterprising  bore 

With  their  astounding  glamour ; 
Whatever  ghost  one  wiaiiM  to  hear. 
By  strange  coincidence,  was  near 
To  make  the  past  or  future  clear 

(Sometimes  in  shocking  grammar) 
By  raps  and  taps,  now  there,  now  here — 
It  seemed  as  ii  the  spirit  queer 
Of  some  departed  auctioneer 
Were  doomed  to  practise  by  the  year 

With  the  spirit  of  his  hammer : 
Whate'er  you  asked  was  answered,  yet 
One  could  not  very  deeply  set 
Into  the  obliging  K|nrits'  dcot, 
Because  they  used  the  alphabet 

In  all  communications. 
And  new  reveal  ings  (thoiigh  sublime) 
Rappe<l  out,  one  letter  at  a  time. 

With  bogles,  hesitations, 
Stoppings,  beginningji  o'er  a^n. 
And  getting  nMttere  into  train. 
Could  hardly  overload  the  brain 

With  too  excessive  rations. 
Since  just  to  ask  iftujo  and  two 
Really  make  four  t  or.  How  d  yedof 
And  get  the  fit  replies  thereto 
In  the  tramundane  rnt-tat-too. 

Might  ask  a  whole  day's  patiencsL 

'T  was  strange  Cmongst  other  things)  ti 

find 
In  what  odd  sets  the  ghosts  combined* 
Happy  forthwith  to  thump  any 
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Piece  of  intelligence  inspired. 

The  troth  whereof  had  been  inquired 

By  some  one  of  the  company ; 
For  instance.  Fielding;  MirabeMi, 
Orator  Henley,  Cicero, 
Paley,  John  Zisca,  MariTanx, 
Melancthon,  Robertson,  Jonot, 
Scaliger,  Chesterfield,  Rounean, 
Hakluvt,  Boccaccio,  South,  De  Foe, 
Dias,  Jose^hus,  Richard  Roe, 
Odin,  Arminius,  Charles  U  groi^ 
Tiresias,  the  late  James  Crow, 
Casablanca,  Grose,  Prideaux, 
Old  Grimes,  Young  Nonral,  Swift,  Bris- 

sot, 
Maimonides,  the  Cheralier  D*0, 
Socrates,  Fenelon,  Job,  Stow, 
The  iuTentor  of  Elixir  pro, 
Eurimdes,  Spinoza,  Poe, 
Coniucins,  Hiram  Smith,  and  Fo, 
Came  (as  it  seemed,  somewhat  d$  trop) 
With  a  disembodied  Esquimaux, 
To  say  that  it  was  so  and  so. 

With  Franklin's  expedition ; 
One  testified  to  ice  and  snow, 
One  that  the  mercury  was  low. 
One  that  his  progress  was  quite  slow, 
One  that  he  mnon  desired  to  so, 
One  that  Uie  cook  had  frozen  nis  toe, 
(Dissented  from  by  Dandolo, 
Wordsworth,  Cynaeffirus,  Boilean, 
La  Hontan,  and  SirThomas  Roe,) 
One  saw  twelve  white  bears  in  a  row. 
One  saw  eleven  and  a  crow. 
With  other  things  we  could  not  know 
(Of  great  statistic  value,  though,) 

By  our  mere  mortal  vision. 

Sometimes  the  spirits  made  mistakes, 
And  seemed  to  plav  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  bold  inquir3rs  heaviest  stakes 

In  science  or  in  mystery ; 
They  knew  so  little  (and  that  wrong) 
Yet  rapped  it  out  so  bold  and  strong. 
One  would  have  said  the  unnumbered 
throng 

Had  been  Professors  of  History ; 
What  made  it  odder  was,  that  those 
Who,  you  would  naturally  suppoee. 
Could  solve  a  question,  if  they  chose. 
As  easily  as  count  their  toes, 

Were  just  the  ones  that  blundered ; 
One  day,  Ulysses  happening  down, 
A  readier  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 

And  who  (with  him)  had  wondered 
What  song  it  was  the  Sirens  sang, 
Asked  the  shrewd  I  thaoan  —bang/  bang/ 


With  this  response  the  chamber  ru^ 

'*  I  guess  it  was  Old  Hundred." 
And  Franklin,  beinff  asked  to  name 
The  reascm  why  the  liAtning  came, 
Replied,  '*  Because  it  thundered.** 

On  one  sole  point  the  g^iosts  agreed, 
One  fearful  point,  than  which,^  indeed, 

Nothing  could  seem  absurder ; 
Poor  Colonel  Jonee  they  all  abused. 
And  finally  downri^t  accused 

The  poor  old  man  of  murder ; 
T  was  thus ;  by  dreadful  raps  was  ebovB 
Some  spirit's  I<mffing  to  maxe  known 
A  blooay  fact,  wnicn  he  alone 
Was  privy  to,  (such  ghosts  more  prone 

In  Earth's  aflaiis  to  meddle  are ;) 
IFho  are  vou  f  with  awe-stricken  look% 
All  ask  :  his  airy  knuckles  he  crook% 
And  raps,  "  I  woi  Eliab  Snooks, 

That  used  to  be  a  pedler ; 
Some  on  ye  still  are  on  my  books  1 " 
Whereat,  to  inconspicuous  nooks, 
(More  fearing  this  than  common  spooki,) 

Shrank  each  indebted  meddler ; 
Further  the  vengeful  ghost  declared 
That  while  his  earthly  life  was  spared, 
About  the  oonntry  he  had  fared, 

A  duly  licensed  follower 
Of  that  much-wandering  trade  that  wins 
Slow  profit  from  the  sale  of  tins 

And  various  kinds  of  hollow-ware ; 
That  Colonel  Jones  enticed  him  in. 
Pretending  that  he  wanted  tin. 
There  slew  him  with  a  roUing-pin, 
Hid  him  in  a  potato-bin. 

And  (the  same  night)  him  ferried 
Across  Great  Pond  to  t'  other  shore. 
And  there,  on  land  of  Widow  Moore, 
Just  where  you  turn  to  Larkin's  store, 

Under  a  rock  him  buried : 
Some  friends  (who  happened  to  be  I7) 
He  called  upon  to  testify 
That  what  he  said  was  not  a  lie, 

And  that  he  did  not  stir  this 
Foul  matter,  out  of  any  spite 
But  from  a  simple  love  of  right ;  — 

Which  statements  the  Nine  Worthier 
Rabbi  Akiba,  Charlemagne, 
Seth,  CoUey  abber,  General  Wayne, 
Cambyses,  Tasso,  Tubal-Oain, 
The  owner  of  a  castle  in  Spain, 
Jehanghire,  and  the  Widow  of  Nain, 
(The  meuds  aforesaid,)  made  more  plain 

And  by  loud  raps  sttested  ; 
To  the  same  purport  testified 
Plato,  John  Wilkes,  and  Colonel  Pride 
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Who  knew  said  Snooks  before  he  died, 

Had  in  hie  wares  invested, 
Thouffht  him  entitled  to  belief 
And  &eely  could  concur,  in  brief, 

In  everything  the  rest  did. 

Eliab  this  occasion  seized, 
(Distinctly  here  the  spirit  sneezed,) 
To  say  that  he  should  ne*er  be  eased 
Till  Jenny  married  whom  she  pleased. 

Free  from  all  checks  and  urgin*s, 
(This  spirit  dropt  his  finid  ff s) 
And  that,  unless  Knott  quickly  sees 
This  done,  the  spirits  to  appease. 
They  would  come  back  his  life  to  tease. 
As  thick  as  mites  in  ancient  cheese. 
And  let  his  house  on  an  endless  lease 
To  the  ghosts  (terrific  rappers  these 
And  veritable  Eumenides) 

Of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Yiigins! 

Knott  was  perplexed  and  shook  his  head, 
He  did  not  wish  his  child  to  wed 

With  a  suspected  murderer, 
(For,  true  or  talse,  the  rumor  spread,) 
But  as  for  this  roiled  life  he  led, 
"It  would  not  answer,**  so  he  said, 

"  To  have  it  go  no  furderer." 
At  last,  scarce  niowing  what  it  meant. 
Reluctantly  he  gave  consent 
That  Jenny,  since  't  was  evident 
That  she  would  follow  her  own  bent. 

Should  make  her  own  election ; 
For  that  appeared  the  only  way 
These  frightful  noises  to  allay 
Which  had  already  turned  mm  gray 

And  plunged  him  in  dejection. 

Accordingly,  this  artless  maid 
Her  father's  ordinance  obeyed. 
And,  all  in  whitest  crape  arraved, 
(Mitt  Pulsifer  the  dresses  maoe 
And  wishes  here  the  fact  displayed 
That  she  still  carries  on  the  trade. 
The  third  door  south  from  Bang's  Arcade,) 
A  very  faint  "I  do  "  essayed 
And  gave  her  hand  to  Hiram  Slade, 
From  which  time  forth,  the  ghosts  were 

laid. 
And  ne'er  gave  trouble  after ; 
But  the  Selectmen,  be  it  known, 
Dug  underneath  the  aforesaid  stone^ 
Where   the   poor   pedler's  corpse  was 

thrown, 
And  found  thereunder  a  jaw-bone. 
Though,  when  the  crowner  sat  thereon. 
He  nothing  hatched,  except  alone 


Successive  broods  of  laushter; 
It  was  a  frail  and  dingy  tmnff, 
In  which  a  ffrinder  ortwo  did  ding; 

In  color  like  molasses, 
Which  surseons,  called  from  far  and  wide^ 
Upon  the  horror  to  decide. 

Having  put  on  their  glasses, 
Reported  thus— ** To  judge  by  looks. 
These  bones,  by  some  queer  hooks  of 

crooks, 
Mjy  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Snooks, 
But,  as  men  deepest-read  in  books 

Are  perfectly  aware,  bones, 
If  buried  fifty  years  or  so. 
Lose  their  identity  and  grow 

From  human  bones  to  bare  bones." 

Still,  if  to  Jaalam  you  go  down, 
You  *11  find  two  parties  in  the  town. 
One  headed  by  Benaiah  Brown, 

And  one  by  Peres  Tinkhara  ; 
The  first  believe  the  ghosts  all  througb 
And  vow  that  they  shall  never  me 
Tlie  happy  chance  by  which  they  knew 
That  people  in  Jupiter  are  blue^ 
And  very  fond  of  Irish  stew. 
Two  cunous  (acts  which  Prince  Lee  Boo 
Rapped  clearly  to  a  chosen  few — 

Whereas  the  othera  think  *em 
A  trick  got  up  by  Doctor  Slade 
With  Deboran  the  chamber-maid 

And  that  sly  cretur  Jinny. 
That  all  the  revelations  wise. 
At  which  the  Brownites  made  biff  eyes^ 
Might  have  been  given  by  Jared  Keyes, 

A  natural  fool  and  ninny. 
And,  last  week,  did  n't  EUab  Snooks 
Come  back  with  never  better  looks. 
As  sharp  as  new-bought  mackerel  hook% 

And  oright  as  a  new  pin,  eh  t 
Qood  Parson  Wilbur,  too^  avers 
(Though  to  be  mixed  in  parish  stirs 
Is  worse  than  handling  chestnut-burrs) 
That  no  case  to  his  mind  occun 
Where  spirits  ever  did  converse, 
Save  in  a  kind  of  guttural  Erse, 

(So  ssy  the  best  authorities ;) 
And  that  a  charge  by  reps  conveyed 
Should  be  most  scrupulously  weighed 

And  searched  into,  before  it  is 
Made  public,  since  it  may  give  pain 
That  cannot  soon  be  cured  again. 
And  one  word  may  infix  a  stain 

Which  ten  cannot  gloss  over. 
Though  speaking  for  bis  private  part^ 
He  is  rdoiced  with  all  his  heart 

Miss  Knott  missed  not  her  lover. 
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AN  ORIENTAL  APOLOGUE. 


SoMiWHBRC  in  India,  upon  a  time, 
(Read  it  not  Injah,  or  yoa  spoil  Uie 
verse,) 
There  dwelt  two  saints  whose  privi- 
lege sablime 
It  was  to  sit  and  watch  the  world  grow 
worse, 
Their  only  care  (in  that   delicions 
clime) 
At  proper  intervals  to  pray  and  corse ; 
Pracrit   the    dialect   each    prudent 

brother 
Used  for  himself,  Damnonian  fur  the 
other. 


One  half  the  time  of  each  wu  spent 

in  praying 
For   blessings   on  his  own  unworthy 

head, 
The  other  half  in  fearfnlly  portraying 
Where  certain  folks  would  go  when  they 

were  dead ; 
Tlus  system  of  exchanges — there's 

no  saying' 
To  what  more  solid  barter 't  would  have 

led, 
But  that  a  river,  vext  with  bofls  and 

swellings 
At  raiu^  times,  kept  peace  between 

their  dwelUngs. 


80  they  two  played  at  wordy  battle- 
dore 
And  kept  a  curse  forever  in  the  air. 
Flying  this  way  or  that  from  shore 
to  shore ; 
Kor  other  labor  did  this  holy  pair. 
Clothed  and  supported  from  the  lavish 
store 
Which  crowds  lanigerous  brou^^t  with 
daily  care ; 


They  toOed  not  neither  did  they  spin; 

their  bias 
Was  tow'rd  the  harder  tadL  of  being 

pious. 

IT. 

Each  firom  his  hut  mahed  six  soors 
times  a  day. 
Like  a  great  canon  of  the  (^uroh  full- 
rammed 
Wiih  cartridM  theolodc,  (so  to  say,) 
Touched himselr off^  andthen, recoiling, 
slammed 
His  hovel's  door  behind  him  in  a  war 
That  to  his  foe  said  plainly,  — fou'U 
be  damned; 
And  so  like  Potto  and  Wainwri^t, 

shrill  and  strong 
The  two  D—D'd  each  other  all  day 
long. 

T. 

One  was  a  dancing  Dervise,  a  Mo- 
hammedan, 
The  other  was  a  Hindoo,  a  gymnoso- 


phist ; 
I  Ice 


One  Kept  his  whatd'yeeallit  and  his 

Ramadan, 
Laughing  to  scorn  the  sacred  rites  and 

laws  of  his 
Transfluvial  rival,  who,  in  turn,  called 

Ahmed  an 
Old  top,  and,  as  a  clincher,  shook  acroBS 

a  fist 
With  nails  six  inches  long,  yet  lifted 

not 
His  eyes  from  off  his  navel's  mytAk 

knot 

vx. 

"  Who  whirls  not  round  six  thousand 
times  an  hour 
WUl  go,"  screamed  Ahmed,  "to  the 
evil  place ; 
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May  he  mi  dirt^  and  may  the  dog  and 

Giaonr 
Defile  the  graret  of  him  and  all  Lis 

race; 
Allah  loves  faithftil  sonla  and  gives 

them  jpower 
To  spin  till  tney  are  purple  in  the  face  ; 
Some  folks  get  you  know  what,  but 

he  that  pare  is 
Earns  Paradise  and  ninety  thousand 


honries.*' 


VIL 


''Upon  the  sQver  monntain,  Sonth 

^East, 
Bits  Brahma  fed  upon  the  sacred  bean ; 
He  loves  those  men  whose  nails  are 

still  increased. 
Who  all  their  lives  keep  ngly,  fool,  and 

lean ; 
T  is  of  bis  grace  that  not  a  bird  or 

beast 
Adorned  with  daws  like  mine  was  ever 

seen  i 
The   sons   and  stars  are   Brahma's 

thoughts  divine 
Even  as  these  trees  I  seem  to  see  are 

mine.*' 

VIIL 

"Thou   seem*st    to   sse,    indeed  1 " 
roared  Ahmed  back ; 
"Were  I  but  once  across  this  plaguy 
stream. 
With  a  stout  sapling  in  my  hand,  one 
whack 
On  those  lank  riba  would  rid  thee  of 
that  dream  I 

To  my  soul's  stomach;  oonldstthou 
grasp  the  scheme 

Of  true  redem^on,  thou  wouldst 
know  that  Deilj 

Whirls  by  a  kind  of  blessed  sponta- 
neity. 

IX. 

«  And  this  it  is  which  keeps  our  earth 
here  going 
With  all  the  stars."  — "0,  vile!  but 
there's  a  place 
Prepared  for  such  ;  to  think  of  Brah- 
ma throwing 
Woilds  like  a  juggWs  balls  up  into 
Spaoel 
Why,  not  so  much  as  a  smooth  lotos 
mowing 
Is  e'er  allowed  that  silence  to  efface 


Which  broods  round  Brahma,  and 

our  earth,  *t  is  known. 
Rests  on  a  toitmse,  moveless  as  this 

stone." 

z. 
So  they  kept  up  their  banning  amce- 
biean. 
When  suddenly  csme  floating  down  the 
stream 
A  youth  whose  face  Hke  an  incarnate 
pnan 
Glowed  'twas  so  full  of  grandeur  and 
of  e^eam; 
"If  there  be  gods,  then,  doubtless, 
this  must  be  on^'' 
Thought  both  at  once,  and  then  began 
tomsream, 
"Surely,  whate'er  immortals  know, 

thou  kaowest. 
Decide  between  us  twain  before  thou 
goestr 

XL 

The  youth  was  drifting  in  a  slim  ca- 
noe 
Most  like  a  huge  white  waterlily's  petal. 
But  neither  of  our  theologians  knew 
Whereof  't  was  made ;  whether  of  heav- 
eoily  metal 
Seldseen,  or  of  a  vast  pearl  split  in 
two 
And  hollowed,  was  a  point  they  could 
not  settle ; 
T  was  good  debate-seed,  though,  and 

bore  laige  firuit 
In  after  years  of  many  a  tart  dispute. 

XIL 

There  were  no  wings  upon  the  stnuu 
ger^s  shoulders 
And  yet  he  seemed  so  capable  of  rising 
That,  had  he  soared  like  thistledown, 
beholders 
Had  thought  the  circumstance  noways 

Enouffh  that  he  remained,  and,  when 
the  scolders 
Hailed  him  as  umpire  in  their  vocal 
prize-ring, 
The  painter  of  his  boat  he  lightly 


»  paint 
threw 


Around  a  lotos-etem,  and  brought  hei 
to. 

XIII. 

The  strange  youth  had  a  look  as  if 
he  might 
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Have  trod  fSur  planets  wbero  the  atmos- 
phere 
(Of  nobler  temper)  steeps  the  face 
with  light, 
Jost  as  our  skins  are  tanned  and  freck- 
led here ; 
His  air  was  that  of  a  cosmopolite 
In  the  wide  universe  from  sphere  to 
sphere ; 
Perhaps  he  was  (his  face  had  such 

grave  beauty) 
An  officer  of  Saturn's  goaids  off  dnty. 

XIT. 

Both  saints  began  to  nnfold  their  tales 
at  once, 
Both  wished   their  tales,  like  simial 
ones,  prehensile. 
That  they  might  seize  his  ear ;  fool  / 
IcMnot  /  and  dwMt  / 
Flew  zigzag  back  and  forth,  like  strokes 
of  pencil 
In  a  child's  finsers :  voluble  as  duns. 
They  jabbered  liice  the  stones  on  that 
immense  hill 
In. the  Arabian  Nights;  until  the 
stranger 

ink  his  eardrums  in  some 
danger. 

XV. 

In  general  those  who  nothing  have  to 
say 
Ck>ntrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in 
doing  It ; 
They  turn  and  vary  it  in  every  way, 
Hashing  it,  stewing  it,  mincing  it,  m- 
gotU(ng  it ; 
Sometimes  they  keep  it  purposely  at 
bey. 
Then  let  it  slip  to  be  again  pursuing  it ; 
They  drone  it,  groan  it,  whisper  it 

and  shout  i^ 
Befiite  it,  flout  i^  swear  to  *t,  prove 
it,  doubt  it 

XVI. 

Our  saints  had  practised  for   some 
thirty  years ; 
Their  talk,  beginning  with  a  single  stem. 
Spread  like  a  banyan,  sending  down 
live  piers, 
Colonies  of  digression,  and,  in  them, 
Qerms  of  yet .  new  dispersion  ;  once 
by  the  ears. 
They  could  convey  damnation  in  a  hero, 


tranffer 
B^antothin 


And  blow  the  pinch  of  premise-priiiw 

ing  off 
Ijong  syllogistic   batteries^  with  s 

cough. 

XVII. 

Each  had  a  theory  that  the  human 
ear 
A  providential  tunnel  was,  which  led 
To  a  huge  vacuum  (and  surely  here 
They  showed  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  head). 
For  cant  to  be  decanted  throng  a 
tsxen 
Auricular  canal  or  mill-race  fed 
All  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 

shower. 
From  their  vast  heads  of  milk-and- 
water-power. 

XVHL 

The  prresent  being  a  peculiar  ca8^ 
Each  with  unwonted  zeal   the    oUier 

scouted. 
Put  his  spurred  hobby  through  its 

every  pace. 
Pished,  pshawed,    poohed,    horribled, 

baned,  jeered,  sneered,  flouted. 
Sniffed,  nunsensed,  infldeled,  fudged, 

with  his  face 
Looked  scorn  too  nicely  shaded  to  be 

shouted. 
And,  with  each  inch  of  person  and  of 

vesture. 
Contrived  to  hint  some  most  disdain- 
ful gesture.. 

XIX. 

At  length,  when  their  breath's  end 
was  come  about. 
And  both  could,  now  and  then,  just 
^p  **  impostor  I " 
Holding  their  heads  thrust    mena- 
cingly out. 
As  sUg^nng  cocks  keep  up  their  fight- 
ing posture. 
The  stranger  smiled  and  said,  *'  Be- 
yond a  doubt 
'Tis  fortunate,   my  friends,  that  you 
have  lost  your 
United  parts  of  speech,  or  it  had  1 
Impossible  for  me  to  get  between. 


*  Produce  !  says  Nature,  —  what  havs 
you  produced  Y 
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A.  new  gtnit-waistcoat  for  the  human 
mind; 
Aie  you  not  limbed,  nerved,  jointed, 
arteried,  juiced. 
As  other  men  T  yet,  faithless  to  your 
kind. 
Rather  like  noxious  insects  you  are 
used 
To  punctuie  life's  fair  fruit,  beneath  the 
rind 
Laying  your  creed-eggs   whence  in 

time  there  spriug 
Consumeis  uew  to  eat  and  buxz  and 
sting. 

XXI. 

'*Woik!   you  hare   no   conception 

how  *t  will  sweeten 
Vour  yiews  of  life  and  Nature,   God 

and  Man; 
Had  you  been  forced  to  earn  what  you 

have  eaten. 
Your  heaven  had  shown  a  less  dyspep- 
tic plan ; 
At  preseut  your  whole  function  is  to 

eat  ten 
And  talk  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  you 

can; 
Were  your  shape  true  to  cosmogonic 

laws. 
Ton  would  be  nothing  but  a  pair  of 

jaws. 

XXII. 

"  Of  all  the  useless  beings  in  creation 
The  earth  could  spare  most  easily  you 
bakers 
Of  little  clay  gods,  formed  in  shape 
and  fashion 
Precisely  in  the  image  of  their  makers ; 
Why,  it  would  almost  move  a  saint 
to  passion. 
To  see  these  blind  and  deaf,  the  hourly 
breakers 
Of  God's  own  imsge  in  their  brother 

men, 
Set  themselves  up  to  tell  the  how, 
where,  when, 

xxui. 

"Of  God's  existence;  one's   diges- 
tion's worse — 
Bo  makes  a  god  of  vengeanoe  and  of 
blood; 
Another,  —  but  no  matter,  they  re< 
verse 


Creation's  plan,  out  of  their  own  vils 

mud 
Pat  up  a  god,  and  bum,  drown,  hang^ 

or  curse 
Whoever  worships  not;  each  keeps  his 

stud 
Of  texts  which  wait  with  saddle  on 

and  bridle 
To  hunt  hown  atheists  to  their  ugly 

idoL 

XXIV. 

"  This,  I  perceive^  has  been  your  oo- 

cnpation ; 
You  should  have  been  more  uaefuUy 

employed ; 
All  men  are  bound  to  earn  their  daily 

ration. 
Where  States  make  not  that  primal  con- 

tract  void 
By  cramps  and  limits ;  simple  devas- 
tation 
Is  the  worm's  task,  and  what  be  has 

destroyed 
His  monument;   creating  is   man's 

work 
And  that,  too,  something  more  than 

mist  and  murk." 

XXV. 

So  having  said,  the  youth  was  seen  no 

more. 
And  straiffhtwav  our  sage  Brahmin,  the 

phuosopher. 
Cried,  "That  was  aimed  at  thee,  thoa 

endless  bore. 
Idle  and  useless  as  the  growth  of  moss 

over 
A  rotting  tree-trunk!"    "I  would 

square  that  score 
Full  soon,"  replied  the  Dervise,  "  could 

I  cross  over 
And  catch  thee  by  the  beard.    Tby 

nails  I  'd  trim 
And  make  thee  work,  as  was  advised 

by  him." 

XXVI. 

"Work?    Am  I  not  at  work  fWim 
mom  till  night 
Sounding  the  deeps  of  oracles  umbHicai 
Which  for  man  s  guidance  never  come 
to  light. 
With  all  their  various  aptitudes,  until 
I  call  ?" 
"And  I,  do  X  not  twirl  from  left  U 
I  right 
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For  conscience*  wtke  f  Ittiutno  woricf 
ThoQ  ftUljr  gull. 
He  had  thee  in  his  ero;  'twas  Qm- 

briel 
Seat  to  revud  my  fi^th,  I  knowfaim 
well- 

xzrn. 
"TwM  Vishnn,    thou  Tik  whirii- 
gig!"  end  so 
The  good  old  ouirrel  was  be«m  anew  ; 
Cue  would  nsTe  sworn  the  ikj  was 
black  ss  sloe, 
Hsd  but  the  other  daied  to  call  it  blue  ; 
Nor  were  the  foUoweis  who  fed  them 
slow 
To  treat  each  other  with  their  curses, 
too, 
.  Each  hating  f  other  (mores  it  tears  or 
lau^terf) 
Because  he  thought  hhn  sore  of  hell 
hereafter. 

xxYin. 
At  last  some  goains  buHt  a  bridge  of 
boaU 
Orer  the  stream,  and  Ahmed's  zeslots 
filed 
Across,  upon  a  mission  to  (cut  throats 
And)  spread  religion  pure  and  nudefiled  ; 
They  sowed  the  propagandist's  wild- 
est oats. 
Chitting  off  all,  down  to  the  smallest 
child. 
And  came  back,  ^ring  thanks  for 

such  fat  mercies. 
To  find  their  hanrest  gone  past  prayers 
or  curses. 

ZX1X. 

AH  gone  except  their  saint* s  rdigioiis 
hops. 
Which  he  kept  up  with  more  than  com- 
mon flourish; 
But  these,  however  satisfying  crops 
For  the  inner  man,  were  not  enougu  to 
nourish 
The  body  politic,  which  quickly  drops 
Besenre  in  such  sad  junctuns,  and  turns 
currish ; 
So  Ahmed  soon  got  cursed  fen-  all  the 

funine 
Where'er  the  popular  Toioe  could  edge 
adanm  in. 


At  fbst  he  pledged  a  miEsele  ooiti 

boldly,  ^^ 
And,  for  a  dsy  or  two,  they  growled  and 

waited; 
But,  finding  that  this  kiDd  of  msnns 

coldly 
Sat  on  their  stnmsrhs,  they  enUmg  be- 
rated 
The  ssint  for  still  perristing  in  thst 

old  He, 
misoon  theidiolemaehiiieof  saintdiip 

grated. 
Ban   dow,    creaked,    stof^ied,  snd, 

wishing  him  in  Topnet, 
They  gathmd  strength   enough  to 

stone  the  praphet. 

XXXI* 

Some   stronger  cmes   oontrired  (by 

esting  leather. 
Their  weaker  friends,  and  one  thing  or 

another) 
The  winter   months  of  scsrctty  to 

weather; 
Among  these  was  the  latesainf  s  yonqger 

brother, 
Who^  in  the  springs  collecting  them 

together, 
PersuaM   them   that  Ahmed's  holy 

pother 
Had  wrought  in  their  bdial(  and  that 

the  plaoe 
Of  Saint  should  be  eontinQed  to  hit 


xxxn. 

According*   'twas  settled  on  the 
spot 
That  Allah  fitTored  that  peculiar  breed ; 
Beside,  as  all  were  safisfied,  twoold 
not 
Be  Quite  respectable  to  hsTo  tiie  need 

Or  public  smritnal  food  foigot; 
And  so  the  tnbe,  with  ^tnipet  fonn8,de> 
creed 
That  he,  and,  fiuling  him,  his  next  of 

kin. 
Forever  for  the  people's  MOod  shooU 
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I  AM  a  man  of  forty,  An,  a  natiTe  of 

Eail  Haddam, 
And  haTd  toma  reaaon  to  larmiw  that  I 

descend  from  Adam ; 
Bat  what  '•  my  padigroe  to  yon  1    That 

I  will  toon  nnraTat ; 
IVa   anoked  mj   Haddam*£dan    diy, 

therefore  dedre  to  trarel. 
And,  aa  a  natural  oooaeqaenoe,  presnme 

I  need  n't  aay, 
I  wiah  to  write  aonie  letters  home  and 

hare  those  letters  p— 
[I  apare  the  word  aogiifestive  of  those 

grim  Next  Moms  that  monnt 
CUmp,  dvmp,  the  stairways  of  the  brain 

with  —  *"  Sir,  aiy  tmall  aceonmt," 
And,  after  erenr  good  we  gnin— Lore, 

Fame,  Weiath,  Wisdom— atiU, 
Aa  ptinctaal  as  a  cncltoo  dock,  hold  np 

their  little  bill. 
The  garftmi  in  our  CM  of  Life,  by 

dreamioff  ua  forgot  — 
Sitting,  like  Homer*a  heroea,  fall  and 

musing  God  knows  what,  — 
TQl  thejr  say,  bowfaig,  S*il  vou$  pUut, 

voiia^  M€a»i€m$^  la  note  t] 
I  would  not  hint  at  this  so  soon,  bnt  In 

onr  callous  day. 
The  tollman  Debt,  who  drops  his  bar 

across  the  world's  highway, 
Gxeat  Cmiar  in  mid-march  would  atop,  if 

C«aar  could  not  pay : 
mgrimiog  *a  dearer  than  it  waa :  men 

cannot  tmrel  now 
Scot-free  from  Dan  to  Beeraheba  upon  a 

aimple  tow  ; 
Vaj,  aa  long  back  as  Bess's  time,  when 

Walsingham  went  over 
Ambaaaador  to  Conain  France,  at  Can- 
terbury and  Dover 
He  waa  so  fleeced  by  innkeepers  that,  ere 

he  quitted  land. 
He  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  take 

the  knaves  in  hand* 


If  I  with  staff  and  scallop^bell  ibonld 

try  my  way  to  win. 
Would    Bonifaces  quarrel  aa  to  who 

ahould  take  meini 
Or  would   my  pilgrim'a  progress  end 

where  Bunyan  atarted  Ms  on. 
And  my  grand  tour  be  round  and  round 

the  back-yard  of  a  prison  1 
I  give  yon  here  a  aaying  deep  and  ther» 

fore,  hanly  true ; 
>Tia  ont   of  Merlin'a  prophecies,  bnt 

quite  as  good  as  new : 
dt  qu^^tion  boatli  for  mm  anb  nuatfji 

longf  tf9if09f^  pt  hffliiiw 
m9C#  in  a  noutteH,  xefffn  ^opc  19^  in« 

ca^  of  tmnc* 
But,  thouff h  men  may  not  travel  now,  aa 

in  the  Middle  Ages, 
'Vnth  self-sustaining  retinnea  of  little 

gilt-edged  pagea. 
Yet  one  may  manage  pleasantly,  wher- 
e'er he  likes  to  roam, 
By  sending  his  small  pages  (at  so  much 

per  small  page)  home ; 
And  if  a  staff  and  acallopaheU  won't 

serve  so  well  as  then, 
Onr  outlay  is  about  aa  amall  — Jnat  pa- 
per, ink,  and  pen. 
Be  thankful  1    Humbuca  never  die,  more 

than  the  wandering  Jew ; 
Bankrupt,  they  publbh  tMr  own  deaths, 

aUnk  for  a  while  from  view. 
Then  take  an  alia$,  change  the  sign,  and 

the  old  trade  renew ; 
Indeed,  'tis  wondrous  how  each  Age, 

though  laughing  at  the  Past, 
Inaiats  on  biving  ita  tight  ahoe  made  on 

the  same  old  laat ; 
How  it  ia  sure  ita  ayatem  would  break  np 

at  once  without 
The  bunion  which  it  wUl  believe  heredi- 

tarvgout;   . 
How  it  takea  all  its  swana  for  geeae,  nay, 

stranger  yet  and  a^der. 
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Sees  in  its  treadmiiri  froitlen  Jog  » 

heavenward  JaoobVladder, 
Shontt,    Lo,   tki    Skininff  HeigkU   an 

reached  t  One  mammU  mart  atpire! 
Trots  into  cramps  its  poor,  dear  legs, 

ffets  never  an  inch  the  higher. 
And,  like  tho  others,  ends  with  pipe  and 

mng  beside  the  fire. 
There,  'tween  each  dose,  it  whifb  and 

sipe  and  watches  tdth  a  sneer 
The  green  recruits  that  trndge  and  sweat 

where  it  had  swinked  whilere, 
And  sighs  to  think  this  soon  spent  seal 

should  be  in  simple  truth 
The  only  interval  between  old  Fogy  hood 

and  Youth : 
•'Well,"  thus   it   muses,  "well,  what 

oddsl    T is  not  for  ns  to  warn; 
T  will  be  the  same  when  we  are  dead, 

and  was  ere  we  were  bom ; 
Without  the  Treadmill,  too,  how  grind 

our  store  of  winter's  com  ? 
Had  we  no  stock,  nur  twelve  per  cent. 

received  from  Treadmill  shares. 
We  might  ...  but  these  poor  devils  at 

last  will  get  our  easy-chairs. 
High  aims  and  hopes  have  ereat  rewards, 

they,  too,  serene  and  snur, 
Shall  one  day  have  their  sootlung  pipe 

and  their  enlivening  mng ; 
From  Adam,  eroptv-handed  louth  hath 

always  heard  the  hnm 
Of  Good  Times  Coming,  and  will  hear 

until  the  last  day  come; 
Tonng  ears  hear  forward,  old  ones  back, 

and,  while  the  earth  rolls  on, 
Fnll-handed  Eld  shall  hear  recede  the 

steps  of  Good  Times  Gone ; 
Ah  what  a  cackle  we  set  up  whene'er  an 

egg  was  laid ! 
Catk-dKk-jrarh^adde  !  rang  around,  the 

scratch  for  worms  was  stayed, 
Cut-cut-ca-dahmcut  I   from    thfs   egg   the 

coming  cock  shall  stalk  I 
The  great  New  Era  dawns,  the  age  of 

Deeds  and  not  of  Talk  I 
And  every  stupid  hen  of  us  hugged  close 

his  cfrg  of  chalk. 
Thought,  —  sure,  I  feel  life  stir  within, 

each  day  with  greater  strength. 
When,  lo,  the  chick  I  from  former  chicks 

«  he  differed  not  a  jot. 
But  grew  and  crew  and  scratched  and 

went,  like  those  before,  to  pot  1 " 
So  muse  the  dim  Emeriti,  and,  mournful 

thoufch  it  be, 
I  must  confess  a  kindred  thought  hath 

sometimes  come  to  me. 


Who,  though  bnt  lust  of  forty  tsmsd, 

have  heard  the  mmoroos  famt 
Of  nine  and  ninety  Coming  Mm,  all— 

coming  till  they  came. 
Pure  Mephistopheles  all  this  1  the  vulgar 

nature  jeersl 
Good  friend,  while  I  was  writing  it,  my 

eves  were  dim  with  tears ; 
Thrice  nappy  he  who  cannot  see,  or  whs 

his  eyes  can  shut. 
Life's  deepot  sorrow  is  contained  in  that 

small  word  there— ^  Bat  I 


We're   pretty  nearly  eim  here  with 

change  and  go  ahead. 
With  flinging  our  caught  bird  away  for 

two  i'  th'  bosh  instead. 
With  butting  'ninst  the  wall  which  we 

declare  mo//  be  a  porial, 
And  questioning  Deeps  that  never  yet 

have  oped  their  lips  to  mortal ; 
We're  growing  pale  and  hollow-eyed, 

and  out  of  all  condition. 
With  mediums  and  prophetic  chairs,  and 

crickets  with  a  mi&^ion, 
(The  most  astounding  oracles  since  Ba- 
laam's donkey  spoke,  — 
'T  would  seem  our*fnraiture  was  all  of 

Dodonean  oak.) 
Make   bnt  the  pultlie   laugh,  be   sure 

't  will  take  you  to  be  somebody ; 
'Twill  wrench   its  button   from   your 

clutch,  my  densely  earnest  glum 

body; 
'Tis  good,  this  noble  eamestness,  good 

in  its  place,  bnt  why 
Make  ereat  Achilles'  shield  the  pan  to 

bake  a  penny  pie? 
Why,  when  we  have  a  kitchen-range,  in- 
sist that  we  shall  stop, 
And  bore  clear  down  to  central  fires  to 

broil  our  daily  chop  1 
Excalibur  and  Durandart  are  swords  of 

price,  but  then 
Why  draw  them  sternlr  when  you  wish 

to  trim  your  nails  or  pen  ? 
Small  gulf  between  the  ape  and  man; 

you  bridge  it  with  your  staff ; 
But  it  will  be  impassable  until  the  ape 

can  laugh ;  — 
No,  no,  be  common  now  and  then,  be  sen* 

sible,  be  funnv. 
And,  as  Siberians  bait  their  traps  for 

bears  with  pots  of  honey. 
From  which,  ere  they  'II  witharaw  theif 

snouts,  they  11  suffer  many  a  club 

lick, 
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Bo  bait  jwa  moral  figore^-foon  to 

catch  the  Orton  imblk. 
Look  how  the  dead  leaTei  melt  their 

way  down  through  deep -drifted 

anow; 
They  take  the  tan-wiurmth  down  with 

them — pearla  cooJd  not  conquer 

ao ; 
There  tf  a  moral  here»  yon  aee ;  if  yoa 

wonld  preach,  yoa  moat 
Steep  all  yonr  tmtha  in  sanahine  wonld 

yon  hare  them  pierce  the  cmst ; 
Brave  Jeremiah,  yon  are  grand  and  tei^ 

ribk,asign 
And  wonder,  bat  were  never  quite  a  pop- 
ular divine ; 
Fancy  the  figure  yon  wonld  cut  among 

the  nuu  and  wine ! 
L  on  occaakm,  too,  could  preach,  but 

hold  it  wiser  far 
To  give  the  pnblie  aermona  it  will  take 

with  its  dffar, 
And  morale  fugitive,  and  vague  aa  are 

theae  amoke-wreatha  light 
In   which  ...  I  trace  ...  a ...  let  me 

aee  —  blesa  me  1  't  ia  out  of  sight 


There  are  aome  goodiah  thinga  at  aea; 

for  inatanoe,  one  can  feel 
A  grandeur  in  the  ailent  man  forever  at 

the  wheel, 
That  bit  of  two-lemd  intellect,  that 

particle  of  drill. 
Who  the  huge  floundering  hulk  inapiret 

with  reason,  brain,  and  wiU, 
And  makea  the  ahip,  though  akiea  are 

black  and  headwinds  whiaile  loud, 
Obey  her  conadence  t^ere  which  feels 

the  loadstar  through  the  elond ; 
And  when  by  lusty  western  galea  the 

fall-sailed  barque  is  hurled 
Towards  the  great  moon  which,  aetting 

on  the  silent  underworld, 
Bounda  loridly  up  to  look  on  oura,  and 

shoots  a  broadening  line, 
Of  palpitant  light  from  creat  to  creat 

acroas  the  ridgy  brine. 
Then  from  the  bows  look  back  and  feel 

a  thrill  that  never  stales, 
In  that  fnlUbosomed,  awan-white  pomp 

of  onward-yearning  sails ; 
Ah,  when  dear  cousin  Boll  laroenta  that 

you  can't  make  a  poem. 
Take  him  aboard  a  dipper-ahip,  young 

Jonathan,  and  anow  him 
A  work  of  art  that  in  ita  grace  and  gran- 
deur may  compare 


With  any  thing  that  any  raoe  hat  faah* 

ioned  any  where; 
'T 18  not  a  atatne,  gmmUea  John ;  nay,  if 

yon  come  to  that. 
We  think  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and 

concede  yon  beat  na  flat 
With  yonr  eoueatrian  atatue  to  a  Note 

and  a  Cocked-hat ; 
But  'tis  not  a  cathedral ;  well,  e*en  that 

we  will  allow, 
Both  atatnea  and  cathedrals  axe  anachro* 

niatknow; 
Tour  minetera,  coi,  the  monnmenta  of 

men  who  conquered  you, 
Tou'd  sen  a  bargain,  if  we'd  take  the 

deana  and  diapters  too ; 
No ;  mortal  men  build  nowadaya,  aa  al- 

waya  heretofore, 
Oood  templet  to  the  goda  which  they  in 

very  truth  adore ; 
The  shepherds  of  thia  Broker  Age,  with 

all  their  willing  flocka. 
Although  their  bow  to  ttonea  no  more^ 

do  bend  the  knee  to  stocks. 
And  churches  can't  be  beautiful  though 

crowded,  floor  and  gallery, 
If    people  worship    preiuiher,   and    if 

preacher  worship  aalanr ; 
'Tia  wdl  to  look  thinga  in  the  face,  the 

god  o'  the  modem  universe, 
Hermes,  csrea  naught  for  halls  of  art 

and  libraries  of  puny  verae. 
If  they  don't  aell.  he  notea  them  thut 

upon  hia  leoger — aay,  per 
Canira  to  a  loaa  of  ao  much  atone,  beat 

Buasia  dude  and  paper; 
And,  after  all,  about  this  Art  men  talk  a 

deal  of  fudee, 
Each  nation  haa  Ita  path  marked  out, 

from  which  it  mnat  not  budge ; 
The  Bomana  had  aa  little  art  aa  Noah  In 

hia  ark, 
Tet  aomehow  on  thia  globe  contrived  to 

make  an  epic  mark ; 
Beligion,  painting,  acnlpture,  aonff,— for 

theae  they  ran  up  jolly  ticka 
With  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  they  were 

ffreat  artlata  in  tndr  politica, 
Ajid  ii  we  make  no  minsters,  John,  nor 

epica,  yet  the  Earea 
Are  not  entirely  deaf  to  men  who  eon 

build  ahipt  and  atatea ; 
The  arte  are  never  pioneera,  but  men 

have  atrength  and  health 
Who,  called  on  anddenly,  can  improviae 

a  commonwealth. 
Nay,  can  more  easily  go  on  and  frame 

them  by  the  dosen. 
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Than  yon  can  make  a  dinner-apwch, 

dear  ijinpathiiiDg  cooaiii : 
And,  tboogh  oor  reiUaM  Jonathan  have 

not  yonr  graver  bent,  rare  he 
Does  represent  tEit  hand-to-month,  pert, 

rapid,  nineteenth  centurj ; 
ThSi  Si  the  Age  of  Scramble ;  men  more 

faster  than  the j  did 
When  thej  pried  np  the  imperial  Fast'a 

deep-ansted  coffin-lid. 
Searching  for  acroUa  of  precedent;  the 

wire-leaihed  lightning  now 
Replaces  Delphos— men  dont  leare  the 

steamer  for  the  scow; 
What  public,  were  thej  new  to^j, 

would  erer  stop  to  read 
Tba  Diad,  the  Shanameh»  or  ^  Nihe^ 

Inngenliedf 


Tkmr  pnbKe*s  gone,  the  artist  Gred^tin 
lettered  Shah,  the  hairr  Graf — 

Folio  and  pleeiosanr  sleep  well;  tMwearf 
o'er  a  paragraph ; 

The  mind  mores  planet-like  no  more,  it 

From  end  to  end  with  jonnials  dry  the 

land  o'ershadowed  matles. 
As  with  dead  learea  a  winter-beech,  and, 

with  their  breath-ronsed  ian 
Amnsed,  we  care  not  if  they  hide  the 

eternal  skiea  and  stars ; 
Down  to  the  general  lerel  of  the  Board 

of  Brokers  sinking, 
11m  Age  takes  in  tbe  newspapers,  or,  ts 

say  sooth  nnshrinkinff. 
The  newspapers  take  in  the  Age,  and 

flocks  do  aU  the  thinking. 


UNDER  THE  WILLOWS, 
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TO  (THAKLIB  XUOT  KOBTQK. 
AORO  DOLCB. 

Thb  wind  it  Toistering  ont  of  doon, 
Mj  windows  shake  sad  mj  chimney 

roan; 
My  Elmwood  chimneys  seem  crooning 

tome, 
As  of  old,  in  their  moody,  minor  key. 
And  ont  of  the  past  the  hoarse  wind 

blows, 
As  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair,  and  toast  my 


'*Ho!  ho!  nine-and-forty,**  they 

to  sing, 

"  We  saw  yon  a  little  toddling  thing. 
We  knew  YOQ  chUd  and  youth  and  man, 
A  wondernil  feUow  to  dream  and  plan. 
With  a  great  thing  idways  to  come,  — 

who  knows! 
Well,  well !  't  is  some  comfort  to  toast 

one's  toes. 

"  How  many  times  have  yon  sat  at  gsze 
Till  the  mouldering  fire  fSngot  to  blaze, 
Shaping  among  the  whimsical  coals 
Fancies  and  figures  and  shining  goals ! 
What  matters  the  ashes  that  cover  those ! 
While  hickory  lasts  you  can  toast  your 
toes. 

*'0  dream-ship-builder  t  where  are  they 

all. 
Tour  grand  three-deckers,  deep-chested 

and  tall. 
That  should  crush  the  w&Tes  under  can- 

Tss  piles, 
And  anchor  at  last  by  the  Fortunate 

Islesf 
There  's  gray  in  your  beard,  the  years 

turn  foes. 
While  you  muse  in  your  aim-chair^  and 

toast  your  toes. 


I  sit  and  dream  that  I  hear,  as  of  yore, 
My  Elmwood  chimneys'  deep-throated 

roar; 
If  much  be  gone,  there  is  much  remains ; 
By  the  embers  of  loss  I  count  my  f[*ins, 
You  and  yours  with  the  best,  tiU  the 

old  hope  fflows 
In  the  fanafnl  flaoM,  as  I  toast  my  toe& 

Instead  of  a  fleet  of  broad-browed  ships^ 
To  send  a  child's  annada  of  chips  1 
Instead  of  the  great  guns,  tier  on  tier, 
A  freight  of  pebbles  and  grsss-blades 

sere! 
**  Well,  maybe  more  lore  with  the  less 

gift  goes," 
I  growl,  as,  half  moody,  I  toast  my  toes. 


UNDER  TBE  WILLOWS. 

FRANK-HBARtBD  hostess  of  the  field  and 

wood, 
Gypsy,  whose  roof  is  erery  spreading 

tree, 
June  is  the  pearl  of  our  New  England 

year. 
Still  a  surprise],  though  expected  long^ 
Her  coming  startles.    Long  she  lies  in 

wait. 
Makes  many  a  feint,  peeps  forth»  draws 

coyly  lick. 
Then,  from  some  southern  ambush  in 

the  sky. 
With  one  great  gush  of  blossom  storms 

the  world. 
A  week  sgo  the  sparrow  was  dirine ; 
The  bluebird,  shihang  his  light  load  of 

song 
From  post  to  post  slong  the  cheeiiess 

fence, 
Was  as  a  rhymer  ere  the  poet  oome ; 
But  now,  0  rapture  I  sunshine  winged 

andyoicedy 
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Pipe  blown  thrmuH^  bj  the  wann  wfld 

brMth  of  the  Weet 
Shepherding   his  soft  droree  of  fleecy 

dond. 
Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in 

one, 
The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the 

soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  Ti>cal  in  a  Inrd, 
Gnigles  in  ecsta^  we  know  not  what 
Bare  JwmI  Dvht  Jwm!  Now  Ocd  he 

prai$edfor  Jwm, 

May  is  a  piovm  fraud  <^  the  almanac^ 
A  ghastly  parody  of  real  Sprinff 
Shaped  oot  of  snow  and  breaUied  with 

eastern  wind; 
Or  if,  o'er^eonfideut,  she  tnist  the  date, 
And,  with  her  handful  of  anemones. 
Herself  as  shiyerr,  steal  into  the  sun. 
The  season  need  out  turn  his  houiglass 

round, 
AM  Winter  suddenly,  like  crasy  Lear, 
Reels  back,  and  brings  the  dead  May  in 

his  arms. 
Her  budding  breasts  and  wan  dislustred 

front 
With  froshr  streaks  and  drifts  of  his 

white  beard 
All  overblown.    Then,  warmly  walled 

with  books. 
While  my  wood-fire  supplies  the  sun's 

defect. 
Whispering    old    forest-sagas    in    its 

dreams, 
I  take  my  May  down  from  the  happy 

shelf 
Where  perch  the  world's  rare  song-lnrds 

in  a  row. 
Waiting  my  choice  to  open  with  full 

brnst. 
And  be^  an  alms  of  spring-time,  ne'er 

denied 
In-doors  by  yemal  Chaucer,  whose  fresh 

woods 
Throb  thick  with  merie  and  mavis  all 

the  year. 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy 
fields, 

Curls  up  the  wan  leaves  of  the  lilac- 
hedge. 

And  every  eve  cheats  us  with  show  of 
clouds 

That  brase  the  horison's  western  rim,  or 
hang 


Motionless,  with  heaped  eanraa  drooping 
idly, 

Like  a  dim  fieet  by  starving  men  be- 
sieged. 

Conjectured  haU^  and  half  descried 
afiw, 

Helpless  of  wind,  and  seeming  to  slip 
back 

Adown  the  smooth  curve  of  the  oily 


But  June  is  full  of  invitations  sweet. 
Forth  from  the  chimney's  yawn  and 

thrice-read  tomes 
To   leisurely  delights  and   sauntering 

thou^ts 
That  broML  no  ceiling  narrower  than  the 

blue. 
The  cheny,  drest  for  bridal,  at  my  pane 
Brushes,  then  listens,  Will  h§  eomet 

The  bee. 
All  dusty  as  a  miller,  takes  his  toll 
Of  powdery  gold,  and  grumbles.    What 

a  day 
To  sun  me  and  do  nothing  I     Kay,  I 

think 
Merely  to  bosk  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  wiser  business ;  the  brain 
That  forara  all  climes  to  line  its  cells, 
Ranging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings 

of  wish. 
Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 
To   the   sweet   substance    of   pellucid 

Except  ^r  him  who  hath  the  secret 

learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to 

take 
The  winds  into  his   pulses.      Hushl 

't  is  he ! 
My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire, 
Is  come  at  last,  and,  ever  on  the  watch. 
Twitches  the  pack-thread  I  had  lightly 

wound 
About  the  bough  to  help  his  housekeep- 
ing— 
Twitches  and  scouts  by  turns,  blessing 

his  luck, 
Yet  fearing  me  who  laid  it  in  his  way. 
Nor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  afiairs. 
Divines  the  providence  that  hides  and 

helos. 
Beave^  hot  Hwnt^  hoi  he  whistles  as 

the  twine 
Slackens  its  hold;  oiuat  mort,  nowt  and 

a  flash 
Lightens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  elm 
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When  his  mate  dandet  at  her  cap  of 

felt 
Kor  all  his  booty  is  the  thread ;  he  trails 
Mj  loosened  thought  with  it  along  the 

•in 
And  I  must  follow,  would  I  erer  find 
The  inward  rhyme  to  all  this  wealth  of 

life. 

I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  aacestiy, 
To  ape  or  Adam ;  let  them  please  thor 

whim; 
Bat  1  in  Jane  am  midway  to  beliere 
A  tree  among  my  far  progenitors, 
Sach  symfftihj  is  mine  with  all  the 

race, 
Sach  matnal  rec<^ition  vagaely  sweet 
There  is  between  as.    Saruy  there  are 

times 
When  they  consent  to  own  me  of  their 

kin. 
And  condescend  to  me,  and  call  me 

consin, 
Mnrmnring  faint  lallabies  of  eldest  time, 
Foigotten,  and  yet  dumbly  felt  with 

thrills 
Horing  the  lip%  though  fruitless  of  all 

words. 
And  I  have  many  a  lifelong  leafy  friend, 
Nerer  estranged  nor  careful  of  my  soul, 
That  knows  I  hate  the  aze,  and  wel- 
comes me 
Within  his  tent  as  if  I  were  a  bird, 
Or  other  free  companion  of  the  earth, 
Yet  nnd«(enerate  to  the  shifts  of  men. 
Among  tnem  one,  an  ancient  willow, 

spreads 
S^t  balanced  limbs,  springing  at  once 

all  round 
His  deep-ridged  trunk  with  upward  slant 

diverse. 
In  outline  like  enormous  beaker,  fit 
For  hand  of  Jotun,  where  mid  snow 

and  mist 
He  holds  unwieldy  reveL    This  tree, 

spared, 
I  know  not  by  what  grace, — for  in  the 

blood 
Of  our  New  World  subduers  lingers  yet 
Hereditary  feud  with  trees,  they  being 
(They  and  the  red-man  most)  our  fathers* 

foes, — 
Is  one  of  six,  a  willow  Pleiades, 
The  seventh  fallen,  that  lean  along  the 

brink 
Where  the  steep- upland  dips  into  the 

marshy 


Their  roots,  like  molten  metal  oooled  in 

fiowing, 
Stifiened  in  coils  and  numelB  down  the 

bank. 
The  friend  of  all  the  windsi  wide-aimed 

he  towers 
And  glints  his  steely  aglets  in  the 

sun. 
Or  whitens  fitfhUy  with  sudden  bloom 
Of  leayes  breese-mted,  much  as  when  a 

shoal 
Of  devious  minnows  wheel  from  where  a 

pike 
Lurks  balanced  'neath  the  lily-pads,  and 

whiri 
A  rood  of  silver  beDies  to  the  day. 

Alas !  no  acorn  from  the  British  oak 
*Neath    which    slim    fairies    tripping 

wrought  those  rings 
Of  greenest  emerald,  wherewith  fireside 

life 
Did  with  the  invisible  spirit  of  Kature 

wed. 
Was  ever  planted  here  I     No  darnel 

fancy 
Might  choke  one  usefUl  Uade  in  Pari« 

tan  fields: 
With  horn  and  hoof  the  good  old  Devil 

came. 
The  witch's  broomstick  wss  not  contra* 

band, 
But  all  that  superstition  had  of  fair. 
Or  piety  of  native  sweet,  was  doomed. 
Alia  if  there  be  who  nurse  unholy  faiths. 
Fearing  their  god   ss   if  he  were  a 

wdlf 
Tliat  snuffed  round  every  home  and  was 

not  seen. 
There  sliould  be  some  to  watch  and  keep 

alive 
All  besutiftd  beliefo.    And  such  was 

that,— 


By  solitary  shepherd  first  surmised 
Under  Thessalian      '     * 
maid 


oaks,  loved  by  some 


Of  royal  stir|H  that  silent  came  and  van- 
ished. 

As  near  her  nest  the  hermit  thrush,  nor 
dai«d 

Confess  a  mortal  name, — that  &ith 
which  gave 

A  Hamadryad  to  each  tree ;  and  I 

Will  hold  it  true  that  in  this  willow 
dwells 

The  open-handed  sj^t,  frank  and 
bUthe, 
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Of  aneiflnt  Hocpltalitj,  l<ma  since. 
With  ceremomoiii  thrift,  bowed  oat  of 
doon. 

In  June  't  is  good  to  lie  beneath  a 

tree 
While  the  blithe  season  comforts  every 

sense. 
Steeps  all  the  brain  in  rest,  and  heals 

thehfeart, 
Brinuning  it  o*er  with  sweetness  nn»- 

wares, 
Fragrant  and  silent  as  that  rosy  snow 
Wherewith  the  pitying  apple-tree  fills 

np 
And  tenderiy  lines  some  last-year  robin'a 

nest 
There  mnse  I  of  old  times^  old  hopes, 

old  fHends,  — 
Old   friends  1    The   writing    of  those 

words  has  borne 
My  fancy  backward  to  the  gracious  past, 
Tie  fleneroos  past,  when  all  was  pos- 

For  idl  was  then  untried;  the  years  be- 
tween 
BtLVt  tan^t  some  sweet,  some  bitter 

lessons,  none 
Wiser  than  this,  — to  spend  in  all  things 

else, 
fiat  of  old  friends  to  be  most  miserly. 
Each  year  to  ancient  friendships  adds  a 

ring. 
As  to  an  oak,  and  precious  more  and 

more. 
Without  deservingness  or  help  of  ours. 
They  grow,  and,  silent,  wider  spread, 

each  year. 
Their  unbonght  ring  of  shelter  or  of 

shade. 
Sacred  to  me  the  lichens  on  the  bark. 
Which  Nature's  milliners  would  scrape 

away; 
Moat  dear  and  sacred  every  withered 

limb! 
'TIS  good  to  set  them  early,  for  our 

faith 
Pines  as  we  age,  and,  after  wrinkles 

come. 
Few  plant,  but  water  dead  ones  with 

vain  tears. 

This  willow  is  as  old  to  me  as  life ; 
And  under  it  full  often  have  I  stretched. 
Feeling;  the  warm  earth  like  a  thing 

alive. 
And  gathering  virtue  in  at  every  pore 


Tin  it  possessed  me  wholly,  and  thoo^ 

ccAsed, 
Or  was  transfased  in  something  to  which 

thought 
Is  coarse  and  dull  of  sense.    Myself  wa» 

lost, 
Gkme  from  me  like  an  ache^  and  what 

remained 
Become  a  part  of  the  universal  joy. 
My  soul  went  forth,  and,  mingling  with 

the  tree. 
Danced  in  the  leaves ;  or,  floating  in 

the  cloud. 
Saw  its  white  double  in  the  stream  be- 
low; 
Or  else,  sublimed  to  purer  ecstasy, 
Dilated  in  the  broad  blue  over  aU. 
I  was  the  wind  that  dimpled  the  lush 

gTMSp 

The  tide  that  crept  with  coolness  to  its 

roots. 
The  thin-winged  swallow  skating   on 

the  air; 
The  life  that  gladdened  everything  was 

mine. 
Was  I  then  truly  all  that  I  beheld  t 
Or  is  this  stream  of  being  but  a  g^ass 
Where  the  mind  sees  its  visionary  self. 
As,  when  the  kingfisher  flits  o*er  his 

.  w. 

Across  the  river's  hollow  heaven  below 
His   picture  flits,  —  another,  yet  the 

same? 
But  suddenly  the  sound  of  human  voice 
Or  footfall,  like  the  drop  a  chemiit 

pours. 
Doth  in  opacous  cloud  precipitate 
The  consciousness  that  seemed  but  now 

dissolved 
Into  an  essence  rarer  than  its  own, 
And  I  am  narrowed  to  myself  onoe  morob 

For  here  not  long  is  solitude  secure, 
Nor  Fantasy  left  vacant  to  her  spelL 
Here,   sometimes,   in  this  paradise  of 

shade. 
Rippled  with  western  winds,  the  dusty 

Tramp, 
Seeing  the  treeless  causey  bum  beyond. 
Halts  to  unroll  his  bundle  of  strange 

food 
And  munch  an  unearned  meal.    I  can* 

not  help 
liking  this  creature,  lavish  Summer^n 

Mdesman, 
Who  from  the  almshouse  steals  when 

nights  grow  warm. 
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Himself  his  large  estate  and  only  charge, 
To  be  the  gnest  of  haystack  or  of  hedge, 
Kobly  superior  to  the  household  gear 
That  forfeits  us  our  privilege  of  nature. 
1  bait  him  with  my  match-box  and  my 

pouch, 
Kor  grudge  the  uncostly  sjrmpathy  of 

smoke, 
His  equal  now,  divinely  unemployed. 
Some  smack  of  Robin  Hood  is  in  the 

man. 
Some  secret  lesffue  with  wild  wood- 
wandering  thingi: 
He  is  our  rsgged  Duke,  our  barefoot 
-       Esri, 

By  right  of  birth  exonerate  from  toil. 
Who  levies  rent  from  us  hli  tenants  til, 
And  serves  the  state  1^  merely  being. 

Here 
The  Sdssors-grinder,  pausing,  dofls  his 

And  lets  the  kind  breese,  with  its  deli- 
cate fan, 
Winnow  the  heat  from  out  hii  dank 

gray  hair,  ~ 
Agrimy  Ulysses,  a  much-wandere4  mftu, 
Wnose  feet  are  known  to  all  the  popu- 
lous ways, 
And  many  men  and  msaners  he  hath 

seen. 
Not  without  fruit  of  solitary  thouf^t. 
He,  as  the  hsbit  is  of  lonely  men,  — 
Unused  to  try  the  temper  of  their  mind 
In  fence  with  others,  —  positive  sad  shy, 
Yet  knows  to  put  an  edge  upon  ms 

speech, 
PithilySaxon  in  unwillinff  talk. 
Him  I  entnp  with  my  long-suffering 

knife, 
And,  while  its  poor  blade  hums  away  in 

sparks, 
Sharpen  my  wit  upon  his  gritty  mind. 
In  motion  set  obsequious  to  his  wheel, 
And  in  its  quality  not  much  unlike. 

Kor  wants  my  tree  more  punctual  vis- 
itors. 
The  children,  they  who  sre  the  only  rich. 
Creating  for  the  moment,  and  posMssing 
Whate'er  they  choose  to  feign,  — for 

still  with  them 
Kind  Fancv  plays  the  fairy  godmother, 
Strewing  their  lives  with  cheap  material 
For  wingSd  horses  and  Aladdin's  lamps, 
Fure  ellin-gold,  by  manhood's   touch 

profane 
To  dead  leaves  disenchanted,  —  long  ago 


Between  the  branches  of  the  tree  fixad 

seats. 
Making  an  o'ertumed  box  their  taUa. 

The  shrilling  girls  sit  here  betweei 
school  hours. 

And  plav  at  H^hai  '$  my  thcughi  liJnf 
while  the  boys, 

With  whom  the  sg|e  chivalrio  ever  bidei^ 

Pricked  on  by  knightly  spur  of  female 
eyes. 

Climb  high  to  swing  and  shout  on  peril- 
ous boughs, 

Or,  fh>m  the  willow's  armory  equipped 

With  musket  dumb^  green  banner,  edge- 
less  sword, 

redouut 

'Gainst  esgsr  British  storming  firom  be- 
low. 

And  keep  alive  the  tale  of  Bnnker^s 
HilL 

Here,  too^  the  men  that  mend  our  vil- 

ls«e  wsys. 
Vexing  Ififadim's  ^^lost  with  pounded 

slate. 
Their  nooning  take;  much  noisy  tslk 

they  spend 
On  horses  and  their  ills ;  and,  as  John 

Bull 
Tells  of  Lord  This  or  That,  who  wss  his 

friend. 
So  these  make  boast  of  intimacies  long 
With  fSunous  teuns,  end  add  laige  esfl- 

mates. 
By  competition  swelled  from  mouth  to 

mouth, 
Of  how  much  they  could  draw,  till  one, 

ill  pleased 
To  have  his  legend  overbid,  retorts: 
*'  You  take  and  stretch  truck-horses  in 

a  string 
From  here  to  Long  Wharf  end,  one 

thing  I  know, 
Not  heavy  neither,  they  could  never 

draw, — 
Ensign's  long  bowl"    Then  laughter 

loud  and  Ions. 
So  they  in  their  leaf-shadowed  micro- 
cosm 
Imsge  the  laiger  world ;  for  wheresoe'er 
Ten  men  are  gathered,  Uie  obeervant  eye 
Will  find  mankind  in  little^  ss  the  start 
Glide  up  and  set,  and  all  the  heavens 

revolve 
In  the  small  welkin  of  a  drop  of  dew. 
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I  lore  to  enter  plMfora  bj  a  poftem. 
Not  the  broed  popoler  gate  that  gnlpe 

the  mob; 
To  find  my  theatres  in  roadside  nooks, 
Where  men  are  acton,  and  su^ect  it 

not; 
Where  Natore  all  nnoonadoaa  works 

her  will. 
And  ereiy  pavion   moree  with  ea^ 

Unhampered  bj  the  boskin  or  the  train. 
Hating  the  crowdt  where  we  gregarioos 

men 
Lead  lonely  lires,  I  love  sodetr. 
Nor  seldom  find  the  best  with  simple 

souls 
Unswerred  by  coltnre  fiom  their  natire 

bait. 
The  ground  we  meet  on  being  primal 

man 
And  nearer  the  deep  bases  of  oar  lives. 

Bat  0,  half  heaTenly,  earthly  half;  my 

sooL 
Canst   thou  fiom  those  late  ecstasies 

descend, 
Thy  lips  still  wet  with  the  mirscoloas 

wine 
That  truisnbstantiates  all  thy  baser  staff 
To  such  dirinity  that  soal  and  sense, 
Onoe  more  commingled  in  Aeir  source, 

are  lost,  — 
Canst  thou  descend  to  quench  a  vulgar 

thirst 
With  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the 

world? 
Well,  if  my  nature  find  her  pleasure 

I  am  content,  nor  need  to  bluah;  I 

take 
My  little  gilt  of  being  dean  from  God, 
Not  haggling  for  a  better,  holding  it 
Good  as  was  ever  anv  in  the  worid. 
My  davs  as  good  and  full  of  miracle. 
I  plnck  my  nntriment  from  any  bush, 
Fmdinff  out  poison  as  the  first  men 

By  tasting  and  then  suffering,  if  I  must 

Sometimes  my  bush  bums,  and  some- 
times it  is 

A  leafless  wilding  shivering  by  the  wall ; 

But  I  have  known  when  winter  bar- 
berries 

Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  sur- 
prise 

Of  savor  whose  mere  harshness  seemed 
divine^ 


0,  benediction  of  the  hijdier  mood 

And  human-kindness  of  the  lower  1  fn 
both 

I  will  be  grateful  while  1  live,  nor  ques- 
tion 

The  wisdom  that  hath  made  us  what  we 

With  such  large  range  as  from  the  ale- 
house bei^ 
Can  reach  the  stars  and  be  with  both  st 

home. 
They  tell  us  we  have  fallen  <m  proij 

days. 
Condemned  to  ^eaa  the  leavings  of 

earth*s  feast 
Where  gods  and  heroes  took  delight  of 

old; 
But  though  our  lives,  moviog  in  one 

dull  round 
Of  repetition  infinite,  become 
Stale  as  a  newspaper  once  read,  and 

thou^ 
History  herself,  seen  in  her  workshop^ 


Tb  have  lost  the  art  that  dyed  thoee 

glorious  panes. 
Rich  with  memorial  shapes  of  saint  and 

ssge. 
That  pave  with  splendor  the   Fsst's 

dusky  aisles, — 
Panes  that  enchant  the  light  of  oommon 

day 
With  colors   costiy  as   the   blood  of 

kings, 
Till    with    ideal    hues    it   edge  our 

thought, — 
Yet  while  the  worid  is  left,  while  nature 

lasts. 
And  man  the  best  of  nature,  there  shsU 

be 
Somewhere  contentment  for  these  human 

hearts. 
Some  freshness,  some  unused  material 
For  wonder  and  for  sonc.    I  lose  myself 
In  other  ways  where  soMnin  guide-posts 

say. 
This  way  to  Knowledffe,   Tkis  wajf  to 

Jltpo&tf 
But  here,  here  only,  I  am  ne'er  be- 
trayed. 
For  every  by-path  leads  me  to  my  love. 

God*s  passionless  reformers,  influences^ 
That  purify  and  heal  and  are  not  seen, 
Shall  man  say  whence  your  virtue  is,  or 

how 
Fe  make  medidna]  the  wayside  weed  * 
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1  know  thftt  nuiBhiDe,  throtij^  whatever 

rift 
How  shaped  it  matten  not,  upon  my 

wills 
Paints  discs  as  perfect-rounded  as  its 

source. 
And,  like  its  antitype,  the  ray  divine, 
However  finding  entrance,  pofect  still, 
Bepeats  the  image  unimpaind  of  Ood. 

We^  who  by  shipwreck  only  find  the 
shores 

Of  divine  wisdom,  can  but  kneel  at 
first ; 

Can  but  exult  to  feel  beneafh  our  feet, 

That  lon^  stretched  vainly  down  Uie 
yielding  deeps, 

The  shock  and  sustenance  of  solid  earth ; 

Inland  afar  we  see  what  temples  gleam 

Through  immemorial  stems  of  sacred 
groves. 

And  we  coigectnre  shining  shapes  there- 
in; 

Tet  for  a  space  we  love  to  wonder  here 

Among  the  shells  and  sea-weed  of  the 
bnch. 

So  mused  I  once  within  my  willow-tent 
One  brave   June  morning,  when   the 

bluff  northwest. 
Thrusting  aside  a  dank  and  snuffling 

day 
That  made  us  bitter  at  our  neighbors' 

sins, 
Brimmed  the  great  cup  of  heaven  with 

sparkling  cheer 
And  roared  a  lusty  stave ;  the  sliding 

Charles, 
Blue  toward  the  west,  and  bluer  and 

more  blue. 
Living  and  lustrous  as  a  woman's  eyes 
Look  once  and  look  no  more,  with  south- 
ward curve 
Ban  crinkling  sunniness,  like  Helen's 

hair 
Glimpsed    in    Elysium,    insubstantial 

gold; 
From    blossom-clouded    orchards,    far 

away 
The  bobolink  tinkled-,  the  deep  mead' 

ows  flowed 
With  multitudinous  pulse  of  light  and 

shade 
Aflsinst  the  bases  of  the  southern  hUls, 
While  here  and  there  a  drowsy  island 

nek 


Slept  and  its  shadow  slept ;  the  wooden 

bridge 
Thundertti,  and  then  was  stlent;  on  the 

roofs 
The  sun-warped  shingles  rippled  with 

the  heat ; 
Summer  on  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and 

brain, 
All  life  washed  dean  in  this  hi^tide  of 

June. 


Whxn  Persia's  sceptrs  trembled  in  a 

hand 
Wilted  with  harem-heats,  and  all  the 

land 
Wss  hovered  over  by  those  vulture  ills 
That  snuff  decaying  empire  from  afar, 
Then,  with  a  nature  balanced  as  a  star, 
Dara  arose,  a  shepherd  of  the  hills. 

He  who  had  governed  fleecy  subjects 

Fell 
Made  his  own  village  by  the  selfssms 

spell 
Secure  and  quiet  as  a  guarded  fold ; 
Then,  gathmng  stre^;th  by  slow  and 

wise  degrees 
Under  his  sway,  to  neijdibor  villages 
Order  returned,  and  nith  and  justioe 

old. 

Now  when  it  fortuned  that  a  king  more 
wise 

Endued  the  realm  with  brain  and  hands 
and  eyes. 

He  sought  on  every  side  men  brave  and 
just; 

And  having  heard  our  mountain  shep- 
herd's praise, 

How  he  refilled  the  mould  of  elder  days. 

To  Dara  gave  a  satrapy  in  trust 

So  Dara  shepherded  a  province  wide. 
Nor  in  his  viceroy's  sceptre  took  mors 

pride 
Than  in  his  crook  before;   but  envy 

finds 
More  food  in  cities  than  on  mountains 

bare; 
And  the  frank  sun  of  natures  clear  and 

rare 
Breeds  poisonous  fogs  in  low  and  marish 

minds. 
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Soon  it  WIS  hinad  into  the  rpy«l  ear, 
Thftt  though  wise  Dan's  province,  year 

by  year, 
like  a  great  sponge,  sacked  wealth  and 

plenty  up, 
Yet,  when  he  squeezed  it  at  the  king's 

behest, 
SouK;  yellow  drops,  more  rich  than  all 

thereat. 
Went  to  the  filling  of  his  private  cup. 

For  poof,  they  said,  that,  wheresoe'er 

ne  went, 
A  chest,  beneath  whose  weight  the  carnal 

bent. 
Went  with  him ;  and  no  mortal  eye  had 

seen 
What  was  therein,  save  only  Dara's 

own; 
But,  when  't  was  opened,  all  his  tent 

W8S  known 
To  glow  and  listen  with  heaped  jewels' 

sheen. 

The  King  set  forth  for  Dairn's  jvroTince 

stn^ht; 
There,  as  was  fit,  outside  the  city's  gi^ 
The  yioeroy  met  him  with  a  stately  train. 
And  there,  with  archers  circled,  close  at 

hand, 
A  camel  with  the  chest  was  seen  to 

stand: 
The  King^s  brow  reddened,  for  the  guilt 

was  plain. 

"  Open  me  here,"  he  cried,  **  this  treas- 
ure-chest 1 " 

*T  was  done ;  and  only  a  worn  shepherd's 
v«»st 

Was  found  therein.  Some  blushed  and 
hung  the  head ; 

Not  Dara  ;  open  as  the  sky's  blue  roof 

He  stood,  and  «*  0  my  lord,  behold  the 
proof 

That  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust,"  he 
said. 

**  To  govern  men,  lo  all  the  spell  I  had  t 
My  soul  in  these  rude  vestments  ever 

clad 
Still  to  the  unstained  past  kept  true  and 

leal. 
Still  on  these  plains  could  breathe  her 

mountain  air. 
And  fortune's  heaviest  gifts  serenely 

bear. 
Which  bend  men  from  their  truth  and 

make  them  reel 


"  For  mling  wisely  I  shoold  have  small 

skill. 
Were  I  not  lord  of  simple  Dara  still ; 
That  sceptre  kept,  I  could  not  lose  mj 

way." 
Strange  dew  in  royal  eyes  grew  round 

and  brifffat. 
And  strained  the  throbbing  lids  ;  beto 

't  was  ni^t 
Two  added  provinces  bleat  Dairn's  swif . 


THB  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

Thb  snow  had  b^gun  in  the  gloaming; 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  whiter 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  eari, 

And  the  poorest  twis;  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Canars 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's^own, 
And  still  flattered  down  the  soow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birdi^ 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Aubom 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood  ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,    "Father,    who    makes    i* 
snow  I" 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-fitther 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fsU, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  higb 

I  remembered  the  grsduai  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flnke,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  that  renewed  oar  woe. 
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And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"The  snow  that  hnsheth  alt, 

Barlings  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall !" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed 
her; 
And  she,   kissing   back,   could  not 
know 
That  my  kiss  was  giren  to  her  sister. 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


THE  BINaiNa  LEAVES. 


▲  BALULD. 


<*  What  (iBLirings  will  ye  that  I  bring  f " 
Said  the  King  to  his  daughters  throe  ; 

"For  1  to  Vanity  Fair  am  ooun. 
Now  say  what  shall  they  be !" 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  daughter, 

That  lady  tall  and  grand  : 
"  0,  bring  me  pearls  and  diamonds  great, 

And  gold  riugs  for  my  hand." 

Thereafter  spake  the  second  daughter, 
That  was  both  white  and  red : 

*'  For  me  bring  silks  that  will  stand 
alone. 
And  a  gold  comb  for  my  head.  '* 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  least  daugh- 
ter. 
That  was  whiter  than  thutle-down. 
And  among  the  gold  of  her  blithesome 
hair 
Dim  shone  the  golden  crown. 

"  There  came  a  bird  this  morning. 
And  sang  'neath  my  bower  eaves, 

Till  I  dreamed,  as  his  music  made  me, 
'Ask  thou  for  the  Singing  Leaves.' " 

Then  the  brow  of  the  King  swelled 
crimson 

With  a  flush  of  angry  scorn : 
"  Well  have  ye  spoken,  my  two  eldest. 

And  chosen  as  ye  were  bom  ; 

"  But  she,  like  a  thing  of  peasant  race. 

That  is  happv  bindins  tne  sheaves"  ; 

Then  he  saw  her  dead  mother  in  her 

face. 

And  said,    *'Thou  shalt    have   thy 

leaves." 


II. 
He  mounted  and  rode  three  days  and 
nights 
Till  he  came  to  Vanity  Fair, 
And  't  wos  easy  to  buy  the  gems  and 
the  silk. 
But  no  Singing  Leaves  were  there. 

Then  deep  in  the  greenwood  rode  he. 

And  asked  of  every  tree, 
'*  0,  if  you  have  ever  a  Singing  Leaf, 

1  pray  you  give  it  me  I  ** 

But  the  trees  all  kept  their  counsel, 
And  never  a  word  said  they. 

Only  there  sighed  from  the  pine-topa 
A  music  of  seas  far  away. 

Onlv  the  pattering  aspen 
Made  a  sound  of  growing  rain, 

That  fell  ever  faster  and  faster. 
Then  faltered  to  silence  again. 

**  0,  where  shall  I  find  a  little  foot-paga 
That  would  win  both  hose  andshoon, 

And  will  bring  to  me  the  Singing  Leaves 
If  they  grow  under  the  moon  T" 

Then  lightly  turned  him  Walter  the 

By  the  stirrup  as  he  ran 


"Now 
Of  a 


you  me  the  truesome  word 
ng'and  gentleman, 


*'  That  vou  will  give  me  the  first,  first 
tning 
You  meet  at  your  castle-gate, 
And  the  Princess  shall  get  the  Singing 
Leaves, 
Or  mine  be  a  traitor^s  late." 

The  King^s  head  dro^  upon  his  breast 

A  moment,  as  it  might  be  ; 
'T  will  be  my  dog,  he  thought,  and  said^ 

**My  faith  I  plight  to  thee.'* 

Then  Walter  took  from  next  his  heart 

A  packet  sm^l  and  thin, 
"Now  give  you  this  to  the  Princess 
i^ne. 

The  Singing  Leaves  are  therein." 


III. 

As  the  King  rode  in  at  his  eastle-gatep 
A  maiden  to  meet  him  ran. 
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she  laughed 


Welcome,  fiither  I 
and  cried 
Together,  the  Princeae  Anne. 

**  ho,  here  the  Singing  Leaves, '*  qnoth 
he, 

"  And  woe,  hut  they  cost  me  dear  ! " 
She  took  the  packet,  and  the  smile 

Deepened  d!own  beneath  the  tear. 

It  deepened  down  till  it  reached  her 
neart, 

And  then  ffushed  up  again. 
And  lighted  her  tears  as  the  sadden  son 

Traiufigares  the  sommer  rain. 


And  an  the  mint  and  anise  that  I  paj 
But  swells  mj  debt  and  deepens  my 
self-Uame. 

Shall  I  less  patience  have  than  Thon, 

who  know 
That  Thou  rerisit'st  all  who  wait  for 

thee, 
Nor  only  fiU'st  the  nnsoonded  de^ 

below, 
Bnt  dost  refreah  with  ponetaal  overflow 
The  rifts  where  unregarded  mosses  be! 


The  drooping  sea-weed  hears,  in  night 

Iabyssed, 
Far  and  more  far  the  wave's  reoedioff 
shocks. 


And  tEe  songs  1  sing'neath  &y  window 
Are  my  only  heritage." 

And  the  second  Leaf  sang :  "  But  in  the 
land 

That  it  neither  on  earth  or  sea, 
Mylate  and  I  are  lords  of  more 

Than  thrice  this  kingdom's  fee.** 

And  the  third  Leaf  san^  *'Be  mine  ! 
"Be  mine  I" 

And  ever  it  sang,  "  Be  mine  ?** 
Then  sweeter  it  sans  and  ever  sweeter, 

And  said,  "  I  am  Uiine,  thine,  thine !  *' 

At  the  first  Leaf  she  grew  pale  enough. 
At  the  second  she  tamed  aside. 

At  the  third,  'twas  as  if  a  Uly  flashed 
With  a  rose's  red  heart's  tide. 

**  Good  counsel  gave  the  bird,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  my  hope  thrice  o'er. 

For  they  sing  to  my  very  heart,"  she 
said, 
"And  it  sings  to  them  evermore." 

She  brought  to  him  her  beauty  and 
truUk, 
But  and  broad  earldoms  three, 
And  he  made  her  queen  of  the  broader 
lands 
He  held  of  his  lute  in  fee. 
1851. 

8KA-WEKD. 

KoT  always  unimpeded  can  I  pray. 
Nor,  pitying  saint,  thine  intercession 

claim; 
Too  closely  clings  the  burden  of  the  day. 


\        shocks, 
Nor  doabts,  for  all  the  darkness  and  the 

mist, 
That  the  pale  shepherdess  will  keep  her 

And  shoreward  lead  again  her  foam- 
fleeced  flocks. 

For  the  same  wave  that  rims  the  Csrib 

shore 
With  momentary  brede  of  pearl  and 

gold. 
Goes  hunying  thence  to  gladden  with 

its  roar 
Lorn  weeds  bound  fast  on  rocks  of  Lsb- 

rador. 
By  love  divine  on  one  sweet  errand 

rolled. 

And,  thou^  Thy  healing  waters  fu 

withdraw, 
I,  too,  can  wait  and  feed  on  hope  of 

Thee 
And  of  the  dear  recunenoe  of  Thy  law. 
Sore  that  the  parting  grace  my  morning 

saw 
Abides  its  time  to  come  in  search  of  xae, 
1854. 

THB  FINDIKa  OF  THS  LTBK 

Thkrb  lay  npon  the  ocean's  shore 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover. 
A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  rosr. 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 
Had  played  with  it,  and  flung  it  by, 
As  wmd  and  weather  might  decide  it, 
Then  tossed  it  hi^  where  sand-di^ 

dry 
Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 
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It  rested  there  to  bleach  or  tan. 

The  raixiB  had  soaked,  the  suns  had 

bomad  it; 
With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 
Had  stumbled  o*er  and  spumed  it ; 
And  there  the  fisher-girl  would  stay, 
Coi^eeturinj^  with  her  brother 
How  in  their  play  the  poor  estray 
Might  serre  some  use  or  other. 

So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry, 
As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 
Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 
And,  having  mused  upon  it, 
"Wh/,  here,"  cried  he,  "the  thing  of 


In  shape,  material,  and  dimension ! 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo,  it  sings, 
A  wonderful  inrention ! " 

So  said,  so  done ;  the  chords  he  strained. 
And,  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hoyered, 
The  shell  disdamed  a  soul  had  gained. 
The  lyre  had  been  discovered. 
0  empty  world  that  round  us  lies, 
Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  forsaken. 
Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercuiy's, 
In  thee  what  songs  should  waken ! 


KSW-TXAR'S  BYE.   1800L 

This  is  the  midnight  of  the  century,  — 

hark! 
Through  aisle  and  arch  of  Oodminster 

have  gone 
Twelve  throbs  that  tolled  the  zenith  of 

the  dark, 
And  momwaxd  now  the  stany  hands 

move  on; 
*'  Momward  f "  the  angelic  watchers  say, 
"  Passed  is  the  sorest  trial ; 
tSo  plot  of  man  can  stay 
The  hand  upon  the  dial ; 
Night  is  the  dark  stem  of  the  lily  Day.'* 

If  we,  who  watdhed  in  valleys  here  below. 
Toward  streaks,  misdeemea  of  mom,  our 

faces  turned 
When  volcaa  glares  set  all   the  east 

aglow,— 
We  are  not  poorer  that  we  wept  and 

yearned; 
Thoi^  earth  swing  wide  from  God's 

intent. 


And  thou^  no  man  nor  nation 
Will  move  with  full  consent 
In  heavenly  grovitation. 
Yet  by  one  Sun  is  eveiy  orbit  bent. 


VOB  AK  ATTEOGEAFH. 

Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  ex- 

prest, 
'T  is  his  at  last  who  says  it  best,  — 
I'll  try  my  fortune  with  the  rest 

life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  ni^t. 

**  Lo,  time  and  space  enough,"  we  ciy^ 
'*To  write  an  epicl"  so  we  ^ 
Our  nibs  upon  tne  edge,  and  die. 

Muse  not  which  way  the  pen  to  hold. 
Luck  hates  the  slow  and  loves  the  bold. 
Soon  come  the  daikness  and  the  cold. 

Greatly  berini  thou^  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  fine,  be  that  sublime,  — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

Ah,  with  what  lofty  hope  we  camel 
But  we  foraet  it,  dream  of  fiime. 
And  scrawl,  as  I  do  here,  a  i 


AL  VBSSCXX 

Thb  dandelions  and  buttercups 
Gild  all  the  lawn;  the  drowsy  bee 
Stumbles  among  the  clover-tops^ 
And  summer  sweetens  aU  but  me: 
Away,  unfruitful  lore  of  booln. 
For  whose  vain  idiom  we  reject 
The  soul's  more  native  dialeot, 
Aliens  among  the  birds  and  brooks, 
Dull  to  inte^xret  or  conceive 
What  gospels  lost  the  woods  retrieve! 
Away,  ye  critics,  dtv-bred. 
Who  springes  aet  of  thus  and  so^ 
And  in  the  first  man's  footsteps  tread. 
Like  those  who  toil  throu^  drifted 

snow! 
Away,  my  poets,  whose  sweet  spell 
Can  make  a  garden  of  a  cell  1 
I  need  ye  not,  for  I  to-day 
Will  make  one  long  sweet  verse  of  plaj; 
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Sncji^    chord  of   mmhood's  tenter 

■trtinl 
To^j  I  will  be  •  hoj  again ; 
The  imnd'a  pamdng  element, 
like  a  bow  slackens  and  unbent. 
In  aome  dark  comer  ahall  be  leant. 
The  robin  tings,  at  of  old,  from  the 

limb! 
The  catbird  croont  in  the  lilac-bath ! 
Throng  the  dim  arbor,  himtelf  more 

dim, 
Silentl J  hope  the  hermit-thnxth, 
The  withered  leavet  keep  dumb  for  him ; 
The  irreverent  buccaneering  bee 
Hath  ttormed  and  rifled  the  nnnneij 
Of  the  lil  J,  and  tcattered  the  tacred  floor 
With  hatte-dropt  gold  from  thrine  to 

door; 
Then^  at  of  Tor^ 
The  nch,  milk-tingeing  bnttercnp 
Itt  tiny  polished  am  holds  ap. 
Filled  with  ripe  tummer  to  the  edge. 
The  tan  in  hit  own  wine  to  pledge ; 
And  oar  tall  elm,  thit  handredth  year 
Doge  of  our  leafy  Venice  here, 
Wm^  with  an  aimoal  ring,  doth  wed 
The  blot  Adriatic  oyerhaul. 
Shadows  with  hit  palatial  mass 
The  deep  canals  of  flowing  ^^rass. 

0  anestrangijd  birds  and  bees  I 
0  fiice  of  Nature  always  trae  f 
O  Derer-unsympatluzuig  trees ! 
O  never- nnectiog  roof  of  blue. 
Whose  rash  disherison  never  falls 
On  OS  unthinking  prodigals. 
Yet  who  convictest  all  our  ill, 
8o  mnd  and  unappeasable  I 
Metniuks  my  heart  from  each  of  these 
Plucks  part  of  childhood  back  again, 
Long  there  imprisoned,  as  the  bneze 
Doth  every  hiaden  odor  seize 
or  wood  and  water,  hill  and  plain  ; 
Once  more  am  I  admitted  peer 
In  the  upper  house  of  Nature  here, 
And  feel  through  all  my  pulses  run 
The  royal  blood  of  breese  and  sun. 

Upon  these  elm-arched  solitudes 
No  num  of  neighbor  toil  intrudes; 
The  onlv  hammer  that  1  hear 
Is  wielclcd  by  the  woodpecker, 
The  single  noisy  calling  his 
In  all  our  leaf-hid  Sybatis ; 
The  good  old  time,  close-hidden  here. 
Persists,  a  loyal  cavalier, 


While  Roondheadt  prim,  with  poiitflf 

fox. 
Probe  waintcot-chink  and  empty  box; 
Here  no  hoarse-voiced  ioonocLut 
Tniultt  thy  ttatoet,  royal  Past; 
Myself  too  prone  the  axe  to  wield, 
I  touch  the  silver  aide  of  the  shield 
With   lasoe   reverted,  and    chalkDfe 

A  willing  convert  of  the  trees. 

How  chanced  it  that  to  loQff  I  tott 
A  cable*t  length  from  this  rich  coasts 
With  foolish  anchors  hoflnng  dose 
The  beckoning  weeds  andla^  ooze^ 
Nor  had  the  wit  to  wreck  beuire 
On  this  enchanted  island's  shore. 
Whither  the  current  of  the  sea. 
With  wiser  drift,  pertoaded  me? 

O,  might  we  but  of  toch  rare  days 
Build  up  the  tpirit't  dwelling-pltcet 
A  temple  of  to  Parian  ttone 
Would  brook  a  marble  god  akoe, 
The  statue  of  a  perfect  ufe, 
Far-shrined    from    earth's    bestaining 

strife. 
Alat !  though  tuch  felicity 
In  our  vext  world  here  may  not  be, 
Yet,  as  tometimet  the  peaaant't  hut 
Shows  stones  which  old  religion  cut 
With  text  inspired,  or  mystic  sign 
Of  the  Eternal  and  Divine, 
Tom  from  the  consecration  deep 
Of  some  fallen  nnnnerr's  mossy  sleeps 
So,  from  the  ruins  of  this  day 
Crumbling  in  golden  dust  away, 
Tlie  soul  one  gracious  block  may  draw. 
Carved  with  some  fragment  of  the  law. 
Which,  set  in  life's  protaic  wall. 
Old  benedictions  may  recall. 
And  lure  some  nnnlike  thoughts  to  take 
Their  dwelling  here  for  memory's  sake. 


XAaAocia 

IN  THE  BRANOAOCI  CHAFXL. 

Hx  came  to  Florence  long  ago^ 
And  painted  here  these  walla,  that  shont 
For  Raphael  and  for  Angelo^ 
With  secrets  deeper  than  his  own. 
Then  shrank  into  the  dark  again. 
And  died«  we  know  not  how  pr  when. 

The  shadows  deepened,  and  I  turned 
Half  sadly  from  the  frosoo  grand; 


"  My  coachman,  in  the  moonlight  there."     Page  355. 
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*<And  is  tbii,"  muaedl,  *'al]  ye  earned, 
Hii^-Tanlted  brain  and  canning  hand, 
Tbat  je  to  greater  men  could  teach 
The  fikill  yoaraelres  conld  never  reach  ?" 

«*And  who  were  they,"  I  mased,  *<that 

wrought 
Through  pathless  wilds,  with  labor  long, 
The  highways  of  our  daily  thought? 
Who  reared  those  towers  of  earhest  song 
That  lift  us  from  the  crowd  to  peace 
Rmote  in  sunny  silences?" 

Out  clanged  the  Ave  Mary  bells, 
And  to  my  heart  this  message  came: 
Each  clamorous  throat  among  tliem  tells 
What   strong-souled   martyrs  died   in 

flame 
To  make  it  possible  that  thou 
Shouldst  here  with  brother  sinners  bow. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke 

for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air; 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace. 

Henceforth,  when  rings  the  health  to 

those 
Who  liye  in  story  and  in  song, 
0  namelew  deed,  that  now  repose 
Safe  in  Oblivion's  chambers  strong, 
One  cup  of  recognition  true 
Shall  silently  be  drained  to  you ! 


WITH0T7T  AND  WITHIN. 

Mr  coachman,  in  the  moonlif^t  there. 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the 
door; 

I  hear  him  with  hit  brethren  swear. 
As  I  could  do,  — but  only  more. 

Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane. 
He  eniaes  me  my  mlliant  lo^ 

Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  yaiu. 
And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 

He  sees  me  in  to  supper  go, 
A  silken  wonder  oj  my  side. 

Bare  anns,  bare  shoulders,  and  a  row 
Of  flounces,  for  the  door  too  wide. 


He  thinks  how  happy  is  my  arm 
'Neath  its  white-^^oved  and  jeweUed 
load; 

And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 
Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inl^  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon. 

And  envy  hun,  outside  the  door. 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 

The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  briffht  smile  he  sees  me  win. 

Nor  the  hosrs  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 

With  whidi  his  froesing  feet  he  warms, 
And  drag  my  lady's-chalus  and  dance 


draff! 
egalli 


The  galley-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

0,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din. 
And  I  his.quiet  1— pest  a  doubt 

'T  would  still  be  one  man  bored  within. 
And  Just  another  bored  without. 

Nav,  when,  once  paid  my  mortal  fee, 
dome  idler  on  my  headstone  grim 

Traces  the  moss-blurred  name,  will  he 
Think  me  the  happier,  or  I  him  ? 

OODMIKSTEB  OHIMIM. 

WRITTEN  IK  AID  OF  A  CHIMB  OF  BELLS 
FOR  CHRIST  CHURCH,  CAMBEIDQB. 

GoDMiNSTER  t    Is  it  Fancy's  play  f 

I  know  not,  but  the  word 
Sings  in  my  heart,  nor  can  I  say 

whether 't  was  dreamed  or  heard ; 
Yet  fragrant  in  my  mind  it  clings 

As  bloasoms  after  rain. 
And  builds  of  half-remembered  things 

This  vision  in  my  brain. 

Through  aisles  of  long-drawn  centuriea 

My  spirit  walks  in  thought, 
And  to  that  s)nacibol  lifts  its  eyes 

Which  God's  own  pity  wrought ; 
From  Calvary  shines  the  altar's  gleam. 

The  Church's  East  is  there. 
The  Ages  one  great  minster  seem. 

That  throbs  with  praise  and  prayer. 

And  all  the  way  from  Calvary  down 
The  carven  pavement  shows 

Their  graves   who  won    the   martyr's 
crown 
And  safe  in  Ood  repose; 

Tlie  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed 
Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned 
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That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 
Where  Self  the  feet  have  spomed. 

And,  as  the  mystic  aisles  I  pace, 

By  aareoled  woriunen  hoilt, 
Liyes  ending  at  the  Cross  I  trace 

Alike  through  grace  and  ffoilt ; 
One  Mary  bathes  the  blessea  feet 

With  ointment  from  her  eyes, 
With  spikenard  one,  and  both  are  sweet. 

For  both  are  sacrifioe. 

Moravian  hynm  and  Boman  chant 

In  one  deyotion  blend. 
To  apeak  the  seal's  etemsl  want 

of  Him,  the  inmost  friend ; 
One  prayer  scan  cleansed  with  martjrr 
fire, 

One  choked  with  sinner^s  tears. 
In  heaven  both  meet  in  one  desire. 

And  Ood  one  mnsic  hears. 

Whilst  thns  I  dream,  the  beEs  clash  out 

Upon  the  Sabbath  air, 
Each  seems  a  hostile  faith  to  shout, 

A  selfish  form  of  prayer; 
My  dream  is  shattered,  yet  who  knows 

But  in  that  heaven  so  near 
These  discords  find  harmonious  dose 

In  God's  atoning  ear? 

O  chime  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  all  shall  risen  be. 

And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  ! 
That  Pentecost  when  utterance  clear 

To  all  men  shall  be  given. 
When  all  shall  say  My  BroUier  here, 

And  hear  My  &m  in  heaven  I 


THE  PABTINO  OF  THE  WAYS. 

Who  hath  not  been  a  poet  f    Who  hath 

not, 
With  life's  new  quiver  full  of  winged 

years. 
Shot  at  a  venture,  and  then,  following 

on, 
^tood  doubtftil  at  the  Parting  of  the 

Wayst 

There  once  I  stood  in  dream,  and  as  I 

paused. 
Looking  this  way  and  that,  came  forth 

to  me 


I  The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  that  said, 
"My  name  is  Duty,  turn  and  foUov 

me"; 
Something  there  was  that  chilled  me  in 

her  voice ; 
I  felt  Youth's  hand  grow  slack  and  cold 

in  mine. 
As  if  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  ezdaimed: 
"  0,  leave  the  hot  wild  heart  within  my 

breast! 
Duty  comes  soon  enough,  too  soon  comes 

Death; 
This  slippery  globe  of  life  whirls  of  itself^ 
Hasting  our  youth  away  into  the  dark ; 
These   senses,   quivering  with  electric 

heats. 
Too  soon  will  show,  like  nests  on  wintiy 

boughs 
Obtrusive  emptiness,  too  ^pable  wreck. 
Which  whistling  north-winds  line  with 

downy  snow 
Sometimes,  or  fringe  with  folisged  rime, 

in  vain. 
Thither  the  singing  birds  no  more  re- 

tum.** 

Then  dowed  to  me  a  maiden  from  the 

left. 
With  bosom  half  disclosed,  and  naked 

arms 
More  white  and  undulant  than  necks  of 

swanb; 
And  all  before  her  steps  an  influence  ran 
Warm  as  the  whispering  South  that 

opens  buds 
And  swells  the  Isggsrd  sails  of  Northern 

May. 
"I  am  called  Pleasure,  come  with  me !" 

she  said. 
Then  laughed,  and  shook  out  sunshine 

from  her  hair. 
Nor  only  that,  but,  so  it  seemed,  shook 

out 
All  memory  too,  and  all  the  moonlit 

past. 
Old    loves,  old   aspirations^    and   old 

dreams. 
More  beautiful  for  being  old  and  gone. 

So  we  two  went  together;  downward 

sloped 
The  patn  through  yellow  meads,  or  so  I 

dreamed, 
Yellow  with  sunshine  and  young  green, 

but  I 
Saw  naught  nor  heard,  shut  up  in  ous 

dose  joy; 
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I  only  f«lt  the  hand  within  my  own, 
Transmuting  all  my  hlood  to  golden  fire, 
Dinolvhig  all  my  brain  in  throbbing 
mist 

Suddenly  shrank  the  hand;  saddenly 

burst 
A  cry  that  split  the  torpor  of  my  brain. 
And  as  the  first  sharp  thjrust  of  l4;htning 

loosens 
From  the  heaped  cloud  its  rain,  loosened 

my  sense: 
"  Save  me ! "  it  thrilled ;  "  0,  hide  me ! 

there  is  Death  I 
Death  the  divider,  the  nnmercifnl. 
That  digs  his  pitfalls  nnder  Love  and 

Youth 
And  covers   Beanty  np  in   the   cold 

^und; 
Homble  Death !  bringer  of  endless  dark ; 
Let  him  not  see  me !  hide  me  in  thy 

breast  1" 
Thereat  I  strove  to  clasp  her,  but  my 

arms 
Met  onlv  what  slipped  crambling  down, 

ana  fell, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  at  my  feet 

I  would  have  fled,  I  would  have  followed 

back 
That  pleasant  path  we  came,  but  all  was 

changed; 
Rocky  the  wav,  abrupt,  and  hard  to  find ; 
Yet    I    toiled  on,  and,  toiling  on,  1 

thought, 
'*That  way  lies  Youth,  and  Wisdom, 

and  all  Good; 
For  onlv  bv  unlearning  Wisdom  comes 
And    climbing    backward    to   diviner 

Youth ; 
What  the  world  teaches  profits  to  the 

world. 
What  the  soul  teaches  profits  to  the  soul, 
Which  then  first  stands  erect  with  God- 
ward  face. 
When  she  lets  fall  her  pack  of  withered 

facts. 
The  gleanings  of  the  outward  eye  and 

ear. 
And  looks  and  listens  with  her  finer 


Kor  Truth  nor  Knowledge  oometh  from 
without." 

After  long  weary  days  I  stood  again 
And  waited  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways; 
ikgain  the  figure  d  a  woman  veiled 


Stood  forth  and  beckoned,  icnd  I  followed 

now: 
Down  to  no  bower  of  roses  led  the 

path. 
But  through  the  streets  of  towns  where 

chattering  Cold 
Hewed  wood  for  fires  whose  glow  was 

owned  and  fenced. 
Where  Nakedness  wove  garments  of 

warm  wool 
Not  for  itself ;  —  or  throudi  the  fields  it 

led 
Where  Hunger  reaped  the  unattainable 

grain. 
Where  Idleness  enforced  saw  idle  lands, 
Leagues  of  unpeopled  soil,  the  common 

earth. 
Walled  round  with  paper  against  God 

and  Man. 
"  I  cannot  look,"  I  groaned,  "at  only 

these; 
The  heart  grows  hardened  with  perpet- 
ual wont, 
And  iMlters  with  a  feigned  necessity, 
Bargaining  with  itself  to  be  content ; 
Let  me  behold  thy  face." 

The  Form  replied: 
**  Men  follow  Duty,  never  overtake ; 
Duty  nor  lifts  her  veil  nor  looks  behind." 
But,  as  she  spake,  a  loosened  lock  of 

hair 
Slipped  from  beneath  her  hood,  and  I, 

who  looked 
To  see  it  gray  and  thin,  saw  amplest 

gold; 
Not  that  dull  metal  dug  from  sordid 

earth. 
But  such  as  the  retiring  sunset  flood 
Leaves  heaped  on  bays  and  capes  of 

island  cloud. 
*'  0  Guide  divine,"  I  prayed,  "  although 

not  yet 
I  may  repair  the  virtue  which  I  feel 
Gone  out  at  touch  of  untuned  things 

and  foul 
With  draughts  of  Beanty,  yet  declare 

how  soon  1 " 

"  Faithless  and  faint  of  heart,"  the  voice 

returned, 
*'  Thou  see*8t  no  beauty  save  thou  make 

it  firet ; 
Man,  Woman,  Nature,  each  is  but  a 

glaw 
Where  the  soul  sees  the  image  of  her* 

self, 
Visible  echoes,  offsprings  of  herself. 
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Bat,  nnce  thoa  naed'ft  mssunnce  of  how 

toon, 
Wtit  till  that  angel  comet  who  opens 

all. 
The  reconciler,  he  who  lifts  the  veil. 
The  renniter,  the  rest-bringer.  Death." 

I  waited,  and  methoo^t  he  came ;  bat 
how. 

Or  in  what  shape,  I  donbted,  for  no 
ngn. 

By  touch  or  mark,  he  gaTe  me  as  he 
passed : 

Only  1  knew  a  lily  that  I  held 

Snapt  short  below  the  head  and  shriv- 
elled np ; 

Then  tamed  my  Goide  and  looked  at 
me  nnveiled, 

And  I  beheld  no  face  o(  matron  stem. 

Bat  that  enchantment  I  had  followed 
erst, 

Only  more  lair,  more  dear  to  eye  and 
brain. 

Heightened  and  chastened  by  a  house- 
hold charm  ; 

She  smiled,  and  "  Which  is  fairer,**  said 
her  eyes, 

"  The  hag's  unreal  Florimel  or  mine  ?** 

ALADDIN. 

When  I  was  a  begnrly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy. 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 
'  Aly  beautiful  castles  in  Spain  I 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night. 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store, 
But  I  *d  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver 
bright, 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  sgain  ; 
I  have  nothing 't  would  pain  me  to  loee, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain  ! 

AN  INVITATION. 

TO  J.  F.  H. 

Niks  yean  have  sb'pt  like  hour-glass 

sand 
From  life's  still-emptying  globe  away, 


Since  last,  dear  friend,  I  clawed  your 

hand. 
And  stood  upon  the  impoverished  Isad, 
Watching  tb  steamer  down  the  bay. 

I  held  the  token  which  you  gave^ 
While  slowly  the  smoke-pennon  eorled 
O'er  the  vacue  rim  'tween  sky  and  wan^ 
And  shut  tne  distance  like  a  orave, 
Leaving  me  in  the  colder  worUL 

The  old  worn  world  of  hnny  and  heat, 
The  young;  fresh  world  of  thought  and 

scope. 
While   yon,   where  beckoning  billows 

fleet 
Climb  far  sky-beaches  still  and  sweet. 
Sank  wavering  down  the  ooean-alope. 

Ton  sought  the  new  worid  in  the  old, 
I  found  the  old  worid  in  Uie  new. 
All  that  our  human  hearts  can  hold. 
The  inward  world  of  deathless  mould. 
The  same  that  Father  Adam  knew. 

He  needs  no  ship  to  cross  the  tide. 
Who,  in  the  lives  about  him,  sees 
Fair  window-prospects  opening  wide 
O'er  history's  fielos  on  every  side, 
To  Ind  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Oreeoe. 

Whatever  moulds  of  various  brain 
E  er  shaped  the  world  to  weal  or  woe^ 
Whatever  empires'  wax  and  wane, 
To  him  that  hath  not  eyes  in  vain. 
Our  village-microoosm  can  show. 

Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  tread. 
Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends^ 
Old  Harvard's  scholar-factories  nd. 
Where  song  and  smoke  and  laughter 

sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-hsuuted  ends. 

Constant  are  all  our  former  loves, 
Unchansed  the  icehouse-cirdled  pond. 
Its  hemlock  glooms,  its  shadowy  coves, 
Where  floats  the  coot  and  never  moves, 
Its  slopes  of  long-tamed  green  beyond. 

Our  old  tamiliars  are  not  laid. 
Though  snapt  our  wands  and  sunk  our 

£)oks; 
They  beckon,  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Where,  round  broad  meiuls  that  mowen 

wade. 
The  Charles  his  steel-blue  sickle  erooksi 
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W1ier8|  as  the  dondbergi  eastward  blow, 
From  glow  to  gloom  the  hillsides  shift 
Their  plumps  of  orchard-trees  arow, 
Their  lakes  of  rye  that  wave  and  ilow, 
nieir  snowy  whiteweed's  summer  driit. 

There  have  we  watched  the  West  anfarl 

A  eload  Byzantinro  newly  horn. 

With  flickering  spires  and  domes  of 

pearl. 
And  yapory  surfs  that  crowd  and  cnrl 
Into  the  sunset's  Golden  Horn. 

There,  as  the  flaming  Occident 
Burned  slowlv  down  to  ashes  gray, 
Ni^t  pitched  o'erhead  her  silent  tent, 
And  glimmering  gold  fromHespersprent 
Upon  the  darkened  river  lay. 

Where  a  twin  sky  bat  just  before 
Deepened,  and  double  swaUowsskimmed, 
Ana,  from  a  visionary  shore, 
IJnng  Tisioned   trees,  that  more  and 

more 
Grew  dusk  as  those  above  were  dimmed. 

Then  eastward  saw  we  slowly  grow 
Clear-edged  the  lines  of  roof  and  spire, 
While  {(reat  elm-masses  blacken  slow. 
And   linden-ricks   their  round  heads 

show 
Against  a  flush  of  widening  fire. 

Doubtful  at  first  and  hr  away, 

The  moon-flood  creeps  more  wide  and 

wide; 
Up  a  ridged  beach  of  cloudy  gray. 
Curved  round  the  east  as  round  a  bay, 
It  slips  and  spreads  its  gradual  tide. 

Then  suddenly,  in  lurid  mood. 

The  moon  looms  laige  o'er  town  and 

field 
As  npon  Adam,  red  like  blood, 
TTween  him  and  Eden's  happy  wood. 
Glared  the  commissioned  angel's  shield. 

Or  let  us  seek  the  seaside,  there 
To  wander  idly  as  we  list. 
Whether,  on  rocky  headlands  bare. 
Sharp  cedar-horns,  like  breaken,  tear 
The  trailing  fringes  of  gray  mist. 

Or  whether,  xmder  skies  full  flown. 
The  brightening  surfs,  with  foamy  din. 
Their  breeze-caught  forelocks  backward 
Mown, 


Against  the  beach's  yellow  xone, 
Curl  slow,  and  plunge  forever  in. 

And,  as  we  watch  those  canvas  towen 
That  lean  alons  the  horizon's  rim, 
Sail  on,"  111  say;   "may  sunniest 
houn 
Convoy  yon  firom  this  land  of  ours, 
Since  m>m  my  side  you  bear  not  him !  '^ 

For  years  thrice  three,  wise  Horace  said, 
A  poem  rare  let  silence  bind ; 
And  love  may  ripen  in  the  shade, 
Like  ours,  for  nine  long  seasons  laid 
In  deepest  arches  of  the  mind. 

Come  back  !    Not  oun  the  Old  World's 

good, 
The  Old  World's  HI,  thank  God,  not 

oun ; 
But  here,  far  better  understood. 
The  days  enforce  our  native  mood. 
And  challenge  all  our  manlier  powers. 

Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth, 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  Uie  native  sod. 

Thence  climbs  an  influence  more  benign 
Through  pulse  and  nerve,  through  heart 

and  brain ; 
Sacred  to  me  those  fibres  fine 
That  first  clasped  earth.    0,  ne'er  be 

mine 
The  alien  sun  and  alien  rain  I 

These  nourish  not  like  homelier  glows 
Or  waterings  of  familiar  skies. 
And  nature  fairer  blooms  bestows 
On  the  heaped  hush  of  wintiv  snows^ 
In  pastures  dear  to  childhooa's  eye% 

Than  where  Italian  earth  receives 
The  partial  sunshine's  ampler  boons, 
Where  vines  carve  friezes  'neath  the 

eaves. 
And,  in  dark  firmaments  of  leaves^ 
The  orange  lifts  its  golden  moons. 


THE  KOICADES. 

What  Nature  makes  in  any  mood 
To  me  is  warranted  for  good. 
Though  long  before  I  learned  to  see 
She  (fid  not  set  us  moral  theses^ 
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And  toorned  to  have  her  sweet  caprices 
Strait-wsistcoftted  in  you  or  me. 

I»  who  take  root  and  firmly  cling. 
Thought  fixedness  the  only  Uiing ; 
Why  Natore  made  the  buttcorflies, 
(Those  dreams  of  wings  that  float  and 

hover 
At  noon  the  slumberons  poppies  over,) 
Was  something  hidden  from  mine  eyes, 

Till  once,  upon  a  rock's  brown  bosom. 
Bright  as  a  thorny  cactns-blossom, 
I  saw  a  butterfly  at  rest ; 
Then  firsc  of  both  I  fe)t  the  beauty; 
The  airy  whim,  the  grim-set  duty, 
Each  from  the  other  took  its  best 

Clearer  it  grew  than  winter  sky 
That  Nature  still  had  reasons  why ; 
And,  shifting  sudden  as  a  breeze. 
My  fancy  found  no  satisfaction. 
No  antithetic  sweet  attraction. 
So  great  as  in  the  Nomades. 

Scythians,  with  Nature  not  at  strife, 
Light  Arabs  of  our  complex  life. 
They  build  no  houses,  plant  no  mills 
To  utilize  Time's  sliding  river. 
Content  that  it  flow  waste  forever, 
U  Uiey,  like  it,  may  have  their  wills. 

An  hour  they  pitch  their  shifting  tents 
In  thoughts,  in  feelings,  and  events ; 
Beneath  the  palm-tre^  on  the  grass, 
They  sing,  they  dance,  make  love^  and 

chatter, 
Vex  the  grim  temples  with  their  clatter. 
And  make  Truth's  fount  their  looking- 
glass. 

A  picnic  life ;  fh>m  love  to  love. 
From  faith  to  faith  they  lightly  move. 
And  yet,  hard-eyed  Dhuoeopher, 
The  flightiest  maid  tnat  ever  hovered 
To  me  vour  thought-webs  fine  discov- 
ered. 
No  lens  to  see  them  through  like  her. 


The  beach-bird  on  its  pearly  ym{ 
Follows  and  flies  the  whispering  surse, 
While,  in  his  tent,  the  rock-stayed  shell 
Awaits  the  flood's  star-timed  vibrations, 
And  both,  the  flutter  and  the  patience, 
The  sauntering  poet  loves  them  well 

Fulfil  so  much  of  God's  decree 
As  works  its  problem  out  in  thee. 
Nor  dream  that  in  thy  breast  alone 
The  conscience  of  the  changeful  seasonj^ 
The  Will  that  in  the  planets  reasons 
With  space-wide  logic,  has  its  throne. 

Th  V  virtue  makes  not  vice  of  mine. 
Unlike,  but  none  the  less  divine; 
Thy  toil  adorns,  not  chides,  my  play; 
Nature  of  sameness  is  so  chary. 
With  such  wild  whim  the  freakish  faiiy 
Picks  presents  for  the  christening-day. 

8KLF-8TUDY. 

A  PftESSNGB  both  by  night  and  day. 
That  made  my  life  seem  just  begun. 
Yet  scarce  a  presence,  rather  say 
The  warning  aureole  of  one. 

And  yet  I  felt  it  everywhere ; 
Walked  I  the  woodland's  aisles  alon^ 
It  seemed  to  brush  me  with  its  hair; 
Bathed  I,  I  heard  a  mermaid's  song. 

How  sweet  it  was !    A  buttercup 
Could  hold  for  me  a  day's  delight, 
A  bird  could  lift  my  fan^y  up 
To  ether  free  from  cloud  or  blight 


I  Whowasthenvmphf    Nay,  I  will  see, 
!  Methought,  and  I  will  know  her  near; 
If  such,  divined,  her  charm  can  be, 
Seen  and  possessed,  how  triply  dear! 

So  eveiy  magic  art  I  tried. 
And  spells  as  numberiess  as  sand. 
Until,  one  evening  by  my  side 
I  saw  her  Rowing  fulness  stand. 

I  turned  to  dasp  her,  but  *'  FareweU," 
Parting  she  sighed,  *' we  meet  no  noore ; 


So  witchingly  her  finger-ti]^ 
To  Wisdom,  as  away  she  trips, 
She  kisses,  waves  such  sweet  fu-ewells 
To  Duty,  as  she  laughs  *•  To-morrow ! " 
That  both  fVom  that  mad  contrast  bor- 
row 
A  parfectness  found  nowhere  else. 


;  Not  bv  my  hsaid  the  curtain  fell 
j  That  leaves  you  conscious^  wise,  and 
poor. 

"  Since  you  have  found  me  out,  I  go; 
Another  lover  I  must  find. 
Content  his  happiness  to  know. 
Nor  strive  its  secret  to  unwind.** 


PICTUBES  FBOH  APPLEDOBX. 
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A  HEAP  of  bare  and  splintery  orags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost, 
With   rifts   and   duisnis   and   storm- 
bleached  jags, 
That  vait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be 

lost; 
Ko  island,  bnt  rather  the  skeleton 
Of  a  wrecked  and  yengeance-smitten 

one, 
Where,  eons  ago,  with  half-shut  eye, 
The  sluggish  saurian  crawled  to  die, 
Gasping  under  titanic  ferns ; 
Ribs  of  rock  that  seaward  put, 
Granite  shoulders   and   boulders   and 

snags, 
Round   which,  though  the  winds   in 

heaven  be  shut, 
The  nightmared  ocean  murmurs  and 

yearns. 
Welters,  and  swashes,  and  tosses,  and 

turns. 
And  the  dreary  black  sea-weed  lolls  and 

wags; 
Only  rock  from  shore  to  shore, 
Only  a  moan  through  the  bleak  clefts 

blown. 
With  sobs  in  the  lifts  where  the  coarse 

kelp  shifts. 
Falling  and  lifting,  tossing  and  drifting, 
And  under  all  a  deep,  dull  roar, 
Dying  and  swelling,  foreyermore,  — 
Rock  and  moan  and  roar  alone. 
And  the  dread  of  some  nameless  thing 

unknown. 
These  make  Appledore. 

These  make  Appledore  by  night : 
Then  there  are  monsters  left  and  right; 
Every  rock  is  a  different  monster; 
All  you  have  read  of^  fancied,  dreamed. 
When  you  waked  at  night  becBoise  you 

screamed. 
There  they  lie  for  half  a  mile, 
Jumbled  toffether  in  a  pile. 
And  (thougn  you  know  tibey  never  onoe 

stir), 
If  you   look  long,  they  seem  to   be 

moving 
Just  as  plainly  as  plain  can  be. 
Crushing  and  crowding,  wading   and 

shoving 
Out  into  the  awful  sea. 
Where  you  can  hear  them  snort  and 

spout 


With  pauses  between,  as  if  they  were 

listening. 
Then  tumult  anon  when  the  surf  breaks 

glistening 
In  the  blackness  where  they  wallow 

about 

II. 

All  this  you  would  scarcely  comprehend. 
Should  srou  see  the  isle  on  a  sunny  day ; 
Then  it  is  simple  enough  in  its  way,  — 
Two  rocky  bulges,  one  at  each  end. 
With  a  smaller  bulge  and  a  hollow  be- 
tween; 
Patches  of  whortleberry  and  bay ; 
Accidents  of  open  green. 
Sprinkled  with  loose  dabs  square  and 

like  gjraveyvds for  ages  deserted;  afew 
Unsooal  thistles ;  an  eider  or  two. 
Foamed  over  with  blossoms  white  as 

spray; 
And  on  the  whole  island  never  a  tree 
Save  a  score  of  sumachs,  high  as  your 

knee. 
That  crouch  in  hollows  where  they  may, 
(The  cellars  where  once  stood  a  village^ 

men  say,) 
Huddling  for  warmth,  and  never  grew 
Tall  enough  for  a  neep  at  the  sea ; 
A  ffeneral  dazzle  or  open  blue; 
A  breeze  always  blowing  and  playing 

rat-tat 
With  the  bow  of  the  ribbon  round  your 

hat; 
A  score  of  sheep  that  do  nothing  but 

stare 
Up  or  down  at  you  everywhere ; 
Three  or  four  cattle  that  chew  the  cud 
Lying  about  in  a  listless  despair ; 
A  medrick  that  makes  you  look  over* 

head 
With  short,  sharp  scream,  as  he  sights 

his  prey. 
And,   dropping  straight  and  swift  as 

lead. 
Splits  the  water  with  sudden  thud ; — 
This  is  Appledore  by  day. 

A  common  island,  you  will  say; 
But  stay  a  moment :  only  climb 
Up  to  the  highest  rock  of  the  isle, 
Stand  there  alone  for  a  little  while. 
And  with  gentle  approaches  it  grows 

sublime, 
Dilating  slowly  as  you  win 
A  sense  from  uie  suence  to  take  it  in. 
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60  wide  the  bnenen,  so  lucid  the  air, 
Tb)  granite  beneath  you  so  savagely 

bare, 
Yosi  well  mi^  think  you  were  looking 

down 
From   some    sky-silenced    mountain's 

crown, 
Whcee  wai8t4>eUof  pines  is  wont  to  tear 
Locks  of  wool  from  the  topmost  cloud. 
Only  be  sure  you  go  alone. 
For  Grandeur  is  inaccessibly  proud. 
And  never  yet  has  backward  thrown 
Her  voil  to  feed  the  stare  of  a  crowd ; 
To  more  than  one  was  never  shown 
Tliat  KJffui  front,  nor  is  it  fit 
That  she.  Cothurnus-shod,  stand  bowed 
Until  the  self-approving  pit 
En^ioy  the  gust  of  its  own  wit 
In  babUiiM  plaudits  cheaply  loud ; 
She  hides  her  mountains  and  her  sea 
From  the  harriers  of  scenery. 
Who  hunt  down  sunsets,  and  huddle 

and  bay, 
Mouthing  and  mumbling  the  dying  day. 

Trust  me,  't  is  something  to  be  cast 
Face  to  face  with  one's  l^lf  at  last. 
To  be  taken  out  of  the  fuss  and  strife, 
The  endless  clatter  of  plate  and  knife. 
The  bore  of  books  and  the  bores  of  the 

street, 
From  the  singular  mess  we  agree  to  call 

Life, 
Where  that  is  best  which  the  most  fools 

vote  is, 
And    planted  firm  on  one's  own  two 

feet 
So  nigh  to  the  great  warm  heart  of  God, 
You  almost  seem  to  feel  it  beat 
Down  (torn  the  sunshine  and  up  from 

the  sod; 
To  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  notice 
All  the  beautifiil  changes  and  chances 
Through  which  the  landscape  flits  and 

glanoes. 
And  to  see  how  the  face  of  common  day 
Is  written  all  over  with  tendei*  histories, 
Whftn  you  study  it  that  intenser  way 
In  which  a  lover  looks  at  his  mistress. 

Till  now  yon  dreamed  not  what  oould 

be  (lone 
With  a  bit  of  rook  and  a  ray  of  sun ; 
Hut  look,  how  fade  the  lights  and  shades 
Of  k«*4*n  bare  edge  and  crevice  deep  I 
How  doubtfullv  it  fades  and  failes. 
And  glows  again,  yon  eraggy  steep. 


O'er  which,  through  color^s  dreamisil 

grades. 
The  musing  sunbeams  pause  and  creep! 
Now  pink  it  blooms,  now  glinuners  gray, 
Now  shadows  to  a  film  v  Uue, 
Tries  one,  tries  all,  and  will  not  stay. 
But  flits  from  opal  hue  to  hue. 
And  runs  through  every  tenderest  ruige 
Of  change  that  seems  not  to  be  change, 
So  rare  the  sweep,  so  nice  the  art, 
That  lays  no  stress  on  an  v  part. 
But  shifts  and  lingers  and  persuades; 
So  soft  that  sun-brush  in  the  west. 
That  asks  no  costlier  pigments'  aids. 
But  mingling  knobs,  flaws,  angles,  dhits, 
Indifl*erent  of  worst  or  best, 
Enchants  the  cliiTs  with  wraiths  and 

hints 
And  gradous  preludings  of  tints. 
Where  all  seems  fixed,  vet  all  evades, 
And  indefinably  pervades 
Perpetual  movement  with  perpetual  rest! 

Away  northeast  is  Boone  Island  light; 
You  might  mistake  it  for  a  ship. 
Only  it  stands  too  plumb  uprignt, 
And  like  the  others  does  not  slip 
Behind  the  sea's  unsteady  brink ; 
Though,  if  a  cloud-shade  chance  to  dip 
Upon  it  a  moment,  't  will  suddenly  sink. 
Levelled  and  lost  in  the  darkenea  main. 
Till  the  sun  builds  it  suddenly  up  again, 
As  if  with  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
On  the  mainland  you  see  a  misty  camp 
Of  mountains  pitched  tumultuously : 
That  one  looming  so  long  and  laige 
Is  Saddleback,  and  that  point  you  see 
Over  yon  low  and  rounded  maige. 
Like  the  boas  of  a  sleeping  giant's  taige* 
Laid  over  his  breast,  is  O^pee; 
That  shadow  there  may  be  Kearsaige ; 
That  must  be  Great  Haystack;  I  love 

these  names. 
Wherewith  the  lonely  farmer  tames 
Nature  to  mute  companionship 
With  his  own  mind's  domestic  mood, 
And  strives  the  surly  world  to  dip 
In  the  arms  of  familiar  habitude. 
'T  is  well  he  oould  not  contrive  to  make 
A  Saxon  of  Agamenticus : 
He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  uS, 
Wrapt  in  his  blanket  of  blue  haze, 
Unconvertibly  savage,  and    sooms  to 

take 
The  white  man's  baptism  or  his  ways. 
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Him  ftnt  on  shore  the  ooteter  diviues 
Through  the  earlj  gray,  and  aees  him 

shake 
The  morning  mist  from  his  scalp-lock 

of  jHnes; 
Him  first  the  skipper  mskee  out  in  the 

west, 
Ere  the  earliest  snnstreak  shoots  trem- 
ulous. 
Plashing  with  orange  the  palpitant  lines 
Of  mutiu>le  billow,  crest  alter  crest. 
And  mnrmurB  AgammUieuif 
As  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  saint 
But  is  that  a  mountain  playiujg  cloud, 
Or  a  cloud  playing  mountain,  just  there, 

•ofaintt 
Look  along  over  the  low  right  shoulder 
Of  Agamenticus  into  that  crowd 
Of  hnssy  thunderheads  behind  it ; 
New  you  have  caught  it,  but,  ere  you 

are  older 
By  half  an  hour,  you  will  lose  it  and 

find  it 
A  score  of  times ;  while  you  look  't  is 

gone, 
And,  just  as  you  'ye  given  it  up,  anon 
It  is  there  again,  till  your  weai^  eyes 
Fancy  they  see  it  waver  and  rise, 
With  its  brother  clouds;  it  is  Agio- 

chook. 
There  if  you  seek  not,  and  gone  if  you 

look, 
Ninety  miles  off  as  the  eagle  flies. 

But  mountains  make  not  all  the  shore 
The  mainland  shows  to  Appledore ; 
Ei^t  miles  the  heaving  water  spreads 
To  a  long  low  coast  with  beaches  and 

heads 
That  run  through  unimagined  mazes. 
As  the  lij^ts  and  sha<&s  and  magical 

hazes 
Put  them  away  or  bring  them  near. 
Shimmering^  sketched  out  for   thirty 

miles 
Between  two   capes   that   waver  like 

threads. 
And  sink  in  the  ooean,  and  reappear. 
Crumbled  and  melted  to  little  isles. 
With  filmy  trees,  that  seem  the  mere 
Half-fancies  of  drowsy  atmosphere; 
And  see  the  besch  there,  where  it  is 
Flat  as  a  threshing-floor,  beaten  and 

packed 
With  the  flashing  flails  of  weariless 


How  it  lifts  and  looms  to  a  precipice, 


O'er  whose  square  honi,  a  dream,  no 

more. 
The  steepened  sand-stripes  seem  to  pour, 
A  murmurlefls  vision  ox  cataract ; 
You  almost  fancy  you  hear  a  roar. 
Fitful  and  faint  from  the  distance  wan- 
dering: 
But 't  is  only  the  blind  old  ocean  maun- 
dering. 
Raking  the  shinffle  to  and  fro. 
Aimlessly  dntchmg  and  letting  go 
The  kelp-haired  sedges  of  A^More, 
Slipping  down  with  a  sleepy  forgetting, 
And  anon  his  ponderous  shoulder  settings 
With  a  deep,  hoarse  pant  against  Apple- 
dore. 

IV. 

Eastward  as  fsr  as  the  eye  can  see^ 
Still  eastward,  eastward,  endlessly, 
The  sparkle  and  tremor  of  purple  sea 
That  rises  before  you,  a  flickering  hill. 
Op  and  on  to  the  shut  of  the  sky, 
And  beyond,  you  fancy  it  sloping  until 
The  same  multitudinous  throD  and  thrill 
That  vibrate  under  your  dizzy  eye 
In  ripples  of  oran^  and  pink  are  sent 
Where  the  poppied  sails  doze  on  the 

yard. 
And  the  clumav  Junk  and  proa  lie 
Sunk  deep  with  precious  woods  and 

nard. 
Mid  the  palmy  isles  of  the  Orient 
Those  leaning  towers  of  clouded  white 
On  the  farthest  brink  of  doubtful  ocean, 
That  shorten  and  shorten  out  of  sight, 
Yet  seem  on  the  selfsame  spot  to  stay, 
Receding  with  a  motionless  motion* 
Fading  to  dubious  films  of  grey. 
Lost,    dimly    found,    then    vanished 

wholly. 
Will  rise  again,  the  great  world  under. 
First   films,  then   towers,  then  high' 

heaped  douds. 
Whose  nearing  outlines  aharpen  slowly 
Into  tall  diips  with  cobweb  shrouds, 
That  fill  long  Mongol  eyes  with  wonder, 
Crushing  the  violet  wave  to  spny 
Past  some  low  headland  of  Cathay ; — 
What  was  that  sigh  which  seemed  s< 

near. 
Chilling  your  fancy  to  the  core  f 
T  is  only  the  sad  old  sea  you  hear, 
That  seems  to  seek  forevermore 
Something  it  cannot  find,  and  so, 
Sighing,  seeks  on,  and  tells  its  woe 
To  the  pitiless  breakers  of  Appledora 
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How  lookt  Appledore  iD  a  storm  t 
I  have  iieeii  it  wlien  its  cngs  Memed 

fraDtic, 
Butting  against  the  mad  Atlantic, 
When  suive  on  aoige  would  heap  enorme, 
Clifrs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow. 
That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thonder, 

A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monadnock  mi^t  have  trembled  onder ; 
Andtheislai^  whoee  rock-rootspierce 

below 
To  where  they  are  wanned  with  the 
central  fire, 
Ton  could  feel  its  granite  fibres  racked. 
As  it  seemed  to  plunge  with  a  shudder 

and  thrill 
Bight  at  the  breast  d  the  swooping 
hUl, 
And  to  rise  again  snorting  a  cataract 
Of  rage-fVoth  from  every  cranny  and 

While  the  sea  drew  its  breath  in  hoarse 

and  deep, 
And  the  next  vast  breaker  curled  its 

•dge, 
Qathenng  itself  for  a  mi^^tier  leap. 

North,  east,  and  south  there  are  reefe 
and  hnrakers 
Ton  would  never  dream  of  in  smooth 
weather. 
That  toss  and  gore  the  sea  for  acres. 
Bellowing  and  gnashing  and  snarling 
together ; 
Look  northward,  where  Duck  Island  lies, 
And  over  its  crown  you  will  see  arise. 
Against  a  background  of  slaty  skies, 
A  row  of  pillars  still  and  white. 
That  glimmer,  and  then  are  gone  from 
sight, 
As  if  the  moon  should  suddenly  kiss. 
While  you  crossed  the  gusty  desert  by 
night, 
The  long  colonnades  of  Persepolis ; 
Look  southward  for  White  Island  light. 
The  lantern  stands  ninety  feet  o*er  the 
tide; 
Them  is  first  a  hslf-mile  of  tumult  and 

fight, 
Of  dash  and  roar  and  tumble  and  fHght, 
And  surging  bewilderment  wild  and 
wid^ 
Where  the  breakers  struggle  left  and 
ri^t. 


Then  a  mile  or  more  of  mshing  ssa, 
And  then  the  li^thouse  slim  and  lone; 
And  whenever  the  weight  of  ocean  is 

thrown     

Fun  and  fiur  on  White  Island  head, 

A  great  mist-jotun  ^ou  will  see 

lifting  himself  up  silently 
Hi^h  and  huge  o*er  the  lighthouse  top^ 
With  hands  of  wavering  spray  outspresd, 

Groping  after  the  little  tower. 

That  seems  to  shrink  and  shorten  snd 


cower. 
Till  the  monster^ianns  of  a  sudden  drop^ 
And  silently  and  fndtlessly 
He  sinks  back  into  the  sea. 

Yon»  meanwhUe,  where  dreoched  yoa 
stand. 
Awaken  once  more  to  the  rush  and 
roar. 
And  on  the  rock-point  tighten  your 

hand. 
As  you  turn  and  see  a  valley  deep. 

That  was  not  there  a  moment  before^ 
Suck  rattling  down  between  you  and  a 
heap 
Of  topplmg  biUow,  whoee  instant  UXL 
Must  sink  the  whole  island  onoe  for 
•11. 
Or  watch  the  silenter,  stealthier  seas 
Feeling  their  way  to  you  more  and 
more ; 
If  they  once  should  dutch  you  hi^  as 

the  knees, 
They  would  whiri  you  down  like  a  sprig 

of  kelp. 
Beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  help ;  — 
And  such  in  a  storm  is  Appledoi«. 

T  is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to  behold 
The  great  Siom  sun  as  yon  see  it  noWt 
Across  eight  miles  of  undulant  gold 
That  widens  landward,  weltend  and 

rolled. 
With  freaks  of  shadow   and  crimson 

stains ; 
To  see  the  solid  mountain  brow 
As  it  notches  the  disk,  and  gains  and 

gains 
Until  there  comes,  you  scarceknowwhen, 
A  tremble  of  fire  o  er  the  parted  lips 
Of  cloud  and  mountain,  which  vanishes; 

then 
From  the  body  of  day  the  son-soul 
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Aiidt]ie&oeof«arUidaikeni;  bat  now 

the  strips 
Of  western  Tapor,  straight  and  thin, 
From  which  the  horison's  swenrinn  win 
A  jpraoe  of  oontiasL  take  Are  and  tmrn 
Like  spliaters  of  toachwood,   whose 

edges  a  moald 
Of  ashes  o'erfeathers ;  northward  torn 
For  an  instant»  and  let  yoor  eye  grow 

cold 
On  Aflamenticas,  and  when  once  more 
Yon  look,  'tis  as  if  the  land-breexe, 

^rowing, 
From  the  smouldering  brands  the  film 

were  blowing, 
And  brightening  them  down  to  the  reiy 

core; 
Yet  they  momently  cool  and  dampen 

and  deaden, 
The  crimson  turns  golden,  the  gold  tarns 

leaden. 
Hardening  into  one  black  bar 
O'erwhich,  6om  the  hollow  heaven  afar, 
Shoots  a  splinter  of  li^t  like  diamond, 
Half  seen,  half  fancied ;  hj  and  by 
B^ond  whatever  is  most  beyond 
In  the  uttermost  waste  of  dMrt  sky, 
Qrows  a  star ; 

And  over  it,  visible  spirit  of  dew,  — 
Ah,  stb   not,  speak  not,   hold  your 

breath. 
Or  sorely  the  mirade  vanisheth,  — 
The  new  moon,  tranced  in  unspeakable 

bluel 
Ko  fraQ  illufdon ;  this  were  true, 
Bather,  to  call  it  the  canoe 
HoUowed  out  of  a  single  pearl. 
That  floats  us  from  the  Present's  whirl 
Back  to  those  beings  which  were  ours, 
When  wishes  were  winged  things  like 

powers! 
Call  it  not  li^t,  that  mvsterv  tender, 
Which  brooos  upon  the  brooding  ocean. 
That  flush  of  ecstasied  surrender 
To  indefinable  emotion. 
That  glory,  mellower  than  a  mist 
Of  iM^l  dissolved  with  amethvst. 
Which  rims  Square  Rock,  uke  what 

they  paint 
Of  mitigated  heavenly  splendor 
Bound  the  stem  forehesd  of  a  Saint ! 

No  more  a  vision,  reddened,  laigened. 
The  moon  dips  toward  her  mountain  nest, 
And,  fringing  it  with  palest  aigent. 
Slow  sheathM  herself  behind  the  mar- 
gent 


Of  that  long  eloud-bar  in  the  West, 
Whose  nether  edge,  erelong,  you  see 
The  silvery  chrism  in  turn  anoint, 
And  then  the  tiniert  rosy  point 
Touched  doubtfuUv  and  timidly 
Into  the  dark  blue's  chiUy  strips 
As  some  mute,  wondering  thing  below, 
Awakened  bv  the  thrilling  glow, 
Bfi^t,  lookmg  up^  see  Dian  dip 
One  lucent  foot's  delaying  tip 
In  Latmian  fountains  long  ago. 

Knew  you  what  silence  was  before  f 
Here  is  no  startle  of  dresming  hird 
That  sings  in  his  sleep,  or  strives  to 

sing; 
Here  is  no  sou^  of  branches  stirred. 
Nor  noise  of  any  living  things 
Such  as  one  hears  by  mght  on  shore ; 
Only,  now  and  then,  a  sigh. 
With  fickle  intervals  between. 
Sometimes  far,  and  som^imes  vig^ 
Such  as  Andromeda  mi^t  have  heard, 
And  fancied  the  huge  sea-beast  unseen 
Turning  in  sleep ;  it  is  the  sea 
That  welters  and  wavers  uneasilv 
Round  the  lonely  ree&  of  Appleaore. 


THE  WINI>-HABP. 

« 
I  TBXABtntx  in  secret  some  long,  fint 
hair 
Of  tenderest  brown,  but  so  inwardly 
golden 
I  half  used  to  fancy  the  sunshine  there, 
So  shy,  so  shifting,  so  waywardly  rare, 
Wm  onlv  caught  for  the  moment  and 
holden 
While  I  could  say  Deared/  and  kin  it, 

and  then 
In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  again. 

I  twisted  this  magic  in  gossamer  strings 

Over  a  wind-luup's  Delphian  hollow ; 

Then  called    to  the  idle   breese  that 

swinffs 
All  day  in  ^e  pine-tops,  and  dings,  and 

sings 
Kid  the  musical  leaves,  and  said,  "O, 

follow 
The  will  of  those  tears  that  deepen  my 

words. 
And  fly  to  my  window  to  waken  these 

chords." 


866 


AVr  WIKDEBSEHEN.  —  PALIKODX. 


So  th^  trembled  to  life,  and,  doabt- 

Feellng  their  way  to  my  sense,  sang, 
"Sty  whether 

They  tit  all  day  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  lorer  and  loved,  at  it  wont  to 
be. 
When  we  —  "    But  grief  conqoered, 
and  all  together 

They  twelled  tndi  weird  mnrmnr  at 
hauntt  a  shore 

Of  tome  planet  ditpeopled,  —  "  Never- 
more I  ** 

Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  at  teemed 
tome. 
The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang 
fonuucen, 

"  One  lover  still  waits  'neath  the  green- 
wood tree. 

But  'tis  dark,"  and  they  shuddered, 
"where  lieth  she 
Daik  and  oold!    Forever  must  one 
be  taken  I" 

But  I  groaned,   "  0  harp  of  all  ruth 
bereft, 

This  Sci^ture  it  sadder,  — -  'the  other 

There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove  to 
speak. 
And  tears  came  instead;  then  the  sad 
tones  wandered 

And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 

In  a  troubled  doubt  between  sorrow  and 
words; 
At  last  with  themselves  they  ques- 
tioned and  pondered, 

"  Hereafter  f  —  who  knoweth  t "  and  so 
they  sighed 

Down  the  long  steps  that  lead  to  sQence 
and  dira. 


AUF  WnEDKBSEHKNI 

SUICMEB. 

The  little  ^te  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane ; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast. 
And  said,  —  **  Au/vriedersehen/" 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 


Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  nig]it, 
She  said,  —  ^'At^vnedeneheii/" 

The  lamp's  clear  ^leam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  debciout  pain ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare. 

Thinks  she,  —  "u<Hfvi«ferscA«i/"f 

T  is  thirteen  years ;  once  more  I  preM 

The  turf  that  silences  the  lane ; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and— ah,  yes, 
I  hear  '' Ai/f  wiedeneken  r 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art  I 
The  English  words  had  seemed  too 
fain. 

But  these— they  drew  us  heart  to  heart; 

Yet  held  us  tenaeriy  apart ; 
She  said,  '' Auf  wiedemhcA  r 


PAUNODS. 

AUTUMN. 

Still  thirteen  years :  't  it  autumn  now 
On  field  and  hill,  fai  heart  and  brain ; 

The  naked  trees  at  evening  sough ; 

The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Sighs  vot^'^'^AufwUdtnAm!'* 

Two  watched  yon  oriole's  pendent  dome, 
That  now  is  void,  and  oank  with  rain. 

And  one, — O,  hope  more  frail  than 
foam! 

The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sbgt  not,— ^  Jaf  mWersdleii/* 

The  loath  gate  swings  with  rus^  creak  ; 

Once^   parting  there,  we  played  at 
pam ; 
There  came  a  parting;  when  the  weak 
^d  fading  lips  esnaved  to  speak 

Vainly, —«  AufwMlenekgn  /»• 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  faith, 
Though  thou  in  outer  dark  remain ; 
One  sweet  sad  voice  ennobles  death, 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly,  ''AufwUderfdimr* 

If  earth  another  grave  must  bear. 

Yet  heaven  haui  won  a  sweeter  strain 
ATid  something  whispers  my  despair. 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  ther^ 
Floats  down,  "  Au/wiedenehen  I  '^ 
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XFTSR  THX  BUBIAI^ 

TKfi»  faith  is  a  goodly  anchor ; 
When  skies  are  sweet  as  a  psalm. 
At  the  bows  it  lolls  so  stalwart, 
In  its  blnff,  broad-shonldered  calm. 

And  when  oyer  breakers  to  leeward 
The  tattered  surees  are  hnrled. 
It  may  keep  onr  head  to  the  tempest. 
With  its  grip  on  the  base  of  the  world. 

Bnt,  after  the  shipwreck,  tell  me 
What  help  in  its  iron  thews, 
Stni  tme  to  the  broken  hawser. 
Deep  down  among  sea-weed  and  ooze  ? 

In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  sorrow. 
When  the  heiress  feet  stretch  out 
And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
Ko  footing  so  solid  as  doubt, 

Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  broken  plank  of  the  Past, 
That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to^ 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last ! 

To  the  spirit  its  splendid  ooxgectures. 
To  the  nesh  its  sweet  despair, 
Its  tears  o'er  the  thin- worn  locket 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  1 

Immortal  ?    I  feel  it  and  know  it. 
Who  doubts  it  of  such  as  she  ? 
But  that  is  the  pang's  very  secret,  — 
Immortal  away  Trom  me. 

There's  a  narrow  ridge  in  the  grave- 
yard 
Would  scarce-stay  a  child  in  his  race. 
But  to  me  and  my  thought  it  is  wider 
Than  the  star-sown  vague  of  Space. 

Your  logic,  my  friend,  is  perfect. 
Your  moral  most  dr^aOy  true  ; 
But,  since  the  earth  clashed  on  her 

coffin^ 
I  keep  hearing  that,  and  not  you. 

Console  if  you  will,  I  can  bear  it ; 
T  is  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  Death  other  thuk  Death. 

It  is  ^agan  ;  but  wait  till  you  feel  it,  — 
That  jar  of  our  earth,  that  dull  shock 
When  the  ploughshare  of  deeper  pas- 
sion 
Tears  down  to  our  primitive  rock. 


Communion  in  spirit  t    For^ve  me. 
But  I,  who  am  earthy  and  weak. 
Would  mve  all  my  incomes  from  dream* 

land 
For  a  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  cheek. 

That  little  shoe  in  the  comer. 
So  worn  and  wrinkled  and  brown, 
With  its  emptiness  confutes  you, 
And  allies  your  wisdom  down. 


THl  DKAD  HOXTfflL 

Hrrb  once  my  step  was  quickened. 
Here  beckoned  the  opening  door. 

And  welcome  thrilled  from  the  thresh* 
old 
To  the  foot  it  had  known  before. 

A  fflow  came  forth  to  meet  me 
From  the  flame  that  laughed  in  the 
grate. 

And  shadows  adance  on  the  ceiling. 
Danced  blither  with  mine  for  a  mate. 

'*  I  daim  you,  old  friend,"  yawned  the 
arm-chair, 
"This  comer,  yon   know,  is  your 
seat"; 
*'  Rest  your  slippers  on  me,"  beamed  the 
fender, 
'*  I  brighten  at  touch  of  your  feet" 

*'  We  know  the  practised  finger," 
Said  the  books,   <<that  seems  lika 
brain"; 

And  the  shy  paffe  rustled  the  secret 
It  had  kept  till  I  came  again. 

Sang  the  pOlow,  "My  down  once  quiv- 
ered 

On  nightingales'  throats  that  flew 
Through  moonlit  gardens  of  Hafis 

To  gather  quaint  dreams  for  you." 

Ah  me,  where  the  Past  sowed  heart's' 
ease, 

The  Present  plucks  me  for  us  men  1 
I  come  back  :  that  scar  unhealing 

Was  not  in  the  churohyard  then. 

But,  I  think,  the  house  is  unaltered, 

I  wiU  go  and  beg  to  look 
At  the  rooms  that  were  once  fluniliar 

To  my  life  as  its  bed  to  a  brook. 
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Unaltered  1    AIm  for  the  stmetieeB 
Thftt  mikee  the  change  hot  more ! 

Tie  a  dead  man  I  aeein  themirrore, 
'Tib  his  tread  that  ehilU  the  floor  I 

To  learn  snch  a  simple  lesson, 
Need  I  go  to  Pazu  and  Borne, 

That  the  many  make  the  household, 
But  only  one  the  home  f 

'T  was  just  a  womanly  presenoe, 

An  influence  unezprest, 
But  a  rose  she  had  worn,  on  vy  grave- 
sod 

Were  mote  than  long  life  with  the  rest ! 

T  was  a  smile,  't  was  agarment's  rustle, 
T  was  nothing  that  lean  nhrase. 

But  the  whole  dumb   dwelling  grew 
conscious. 
And  put  on  her  looks  and  ways. 

Were  it  mine  I  would  close  the  shutters. 
Like  lids  when  the  life  is  fled. 

And  the  funeral  fire  should  wind  it, 
This  corpse  of  a  home  that  is  dead. 

For  it  died  that  autumn  morning 
When  she,  its  soul,  was  borne 

To  lie  all  dark  on  the  hillside 
That  looks  over  woodland  and  com. 


A  MOOD. 

I  00  to  the  ridge  in  the  forest 
I  haunted  in  <iays  gone  by. 
But  thou,  O  Memory,  pourest 
No  msgiod  drop  in  mine  eye. 
Nor  the  slesm  of  the  secret  restoreet 
That  hath  faded  fh>m  earth  and  sky  : 
A  Presenoe  autumnal  and  sober 
Invests  every  rock  and  tree. 
And  the  aureole  of  October 
Lights  the  maples,  but  darkens  me. 

f^e  in  the  distance. 

Patient  through  sun  or  ndn. 

Meeting  with  graceful  persistence, 

With  yielding  but  rooted  resistance, 

The  northwind's  wrench  and  strain. 

No  memoiy  of  past  existence 

Brings  thee  pain ; 

Riffht  for  the  zenith  heading. 

Friendly  with  heat  or  cold. 

Thine  arms  to  the  influence  spreading 

Of  the  hearens,  just  from  of  old, 


Thou  only  asidrest  the  more, 
Unregretml  the  old  leaves  diedding 
That  fringed  thee  with  music  befof«^ 
And  deeper  thy  roots  embedding 
In  the  f;race  and  the  beauty  of  yore ; 
Thou  sigh*8t  not^  "Alas,  I  am  older. 
The  peen  of  last  summer  is  sear  1 " 
But  loftier,  hopefuller,  bolder, 
Winnest  broader  horizons  each  year. 

To  me 't  is  not  cheer  thou  art  singingt 

There 's  a  sound  of  the  sea, 

0  mournful  tree. 

In  thy  boughs  forever  ftHngipg^ 

And  the  far-oflf  roar 

Of  waves  on  the  shore 

A  shattered  vessel  flinging. 

As  thou  musesi  still  of  the  ocean 

On  which  thou  must  float  at  last^ 

And  seem'st  to  foreknow 

The  shipwreck's  woe 

And  the  sailor  wrenched  from  the  bfoken 

mast, 
Do  I,  in  this  vague  emotion. 
This  sadness  that  will  not  pass. 
Though  the  air  throb  with  wingSi 
And  toe  field  laughs  and  sings. 
Do  I  forebode,  alas  ! 
The  ship-building  longer  and  wearier, 
The  voyage's  str^sgie  and  strifip, 
And  then  the  darker  and  drearier 
Wreck  of  a  broken  life  f 


THE  TOTACa  TO  TIHLAHDi 

I. 
BIOBN's  BICK0KXB8. 

Now  Bidm,  the  son  of  Heriulf,  had  III 
days 

Because  the  heart  within  him  seethed 
with  blood 

That  would  not  be  allayed  with  any  toil. 

Whether  of  war  or  hunting  or  the  oar. 

But  was  anhungered  for  some  joy  un- 
tried: 

For  the  brain  grew  not  weaiy  with  the 
limbs, 

But,  while  they  slept,  still  hammered 
like  a  Troll, 

Building  all   night  a  bridge  of  solid 
dream 
I  Between  him  and  some  purpose  of  his 
1         soult 
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Or  will  to  find  a  poipon.    With  the 

dawn 
The  aleep-liid  timben^  ormnbled  to  soft 

mitt, 
Denied  tU  foothold.    Bnt  the  dream 


And  erery  ni^  with  yellow-hearded 

king! 
Hit  sleep  was  hannted, — mighty  men 

of  old, 
Onoe  young  as  he^  now  andent  like  the 

gods» 
And  safe  as  stan  in  all  men's  memo- 
ries. 
Strange  ssgM  read  he  in  their  sea-Une 

eyes 
Cold  as  the  sea,  grandly  oompasdonless ; 
like  life,  they  made  hun  eager  and  then 

modied. 
Kay,  broad  awske»  they  would  not  let 

him  be : 
They  shaped  themselyes  gigpmtic  in  the 

milt, 
They  roee  fiur-beckoning  in  the  lamps  of 

heaven. 
They  whispered  inritstion  in  the  winds, 
Ana  breaui  came  from  them,  mightier 

than  the  wind, 
To  strain  the  lagging  sails  of  his  resolve. 
Till  that  grew  psssion  which  before  was 

wish. 
And  youth  seemed  sU  too  costly  to  be 

staked 
On  the   soiled   cards  wherewith  men 

played  their  game, 
Letting  Time  podcet  up  the  Isiger  life. 
Lost  with  base  gain  of  rsiment,  food, 

and  roof. 
"What  helpeth  li^^tness  of  the  feet?" 

they  sBid, 
"^Oblivion  runs  with  swifter  foot  than 

they; 
Or  strength  of  sinew  f    New  men  come 

assntmg. 
And  those  sleep  nsmeless ;  or  renown  in 

wart 
Swords  grave  no  name  on  the  long- 

memoried  rook 
But  moss  shall  hide  it;  they  alone  who 

wring 
Some  secret  purpose  from  the  unwilling 


ive  in  song  for  yet  a  little  while 
To  vex,  like  us,  the  dreams   of  later 

men, 
Ouxtelves  a  dream,  and  dresmlike  all  we 

did." 


n. 

TH0RWALD*8  L^T. 

So  Bidm  went  comfortless  but  for  hit 
thought, 

And  by  his  thou£^t  the  more  discom- 
forted. 

Till  Eric  Thuilson  kept  his  Tule-tide 
feast: 

And  thither  csme  he,  celled  among  the 

Silent,  lone-minded,  a  church-door  to 

mirth: 
But,  ere  deep  draughts  forbade  such 

serious  sonff 
As  the  grave  Skald  might  chsnt  nor 

after  blush. 
Then  Erie  looked  at  Thorwild  where  he 

sat 
Mute  as  a  cloud  amid  the  stormy  hall, 
And  said :  "0  Skald,  sing  now  tn  olden 

song. 
Such  as  our  fathers  heard  who  led  great 

lives; 
And,  as  the  bravest  on  a  shield  is  borne 
Aloi^  the  waving  host  that  shouts  him 

So  rode  their  thrones  upon  the  throng- 
ing seas!" 
Then  the  old  man  arose;  white-haired 

he  stood. 
White -bearded,    and   with   eyes  that 

looked  afar 
From  their  still  r^on  of  perpetusl  snow. 
Beyond  the  little  smokes  and  stirs  of 

men: 
His  head  was  bowed  with  gathered 

flakes  of  3rear8» 
As  winter  bends  the  sea-foreboding  pine. 
But  something  triumphed  in  his  orow 

and  eye, 
Which  whoso  saw  it  could  not  see  and 

crouch: 
Loud  ranff  the  emptied  beakers  as  he 

mused. 
Brooding  his  eyried  thou^ts;  then,  as 

an  eagle 
Circles  smooth-winged  above  the  wind- 
vexed  woods. 
So  wheeled  lus  soul  into  the  air  of  song 
Hic^  o*er  the  stormy  hall ;  and  thus  fie 

ssng: 
<*The  fletcher  for  his  arrow-shaft  picks 

out 
Wood    closest -mined,  long -seasoned, 

straight  ss  Tight; 
And  from  a  quiver  full  of  such  as  these 
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The  wmry  bowmui,  matched  against  his 

peers, 
Long  doabting,  singles  yet  once  more 

the  best 
Who  is  it  needs  soch  flawless  shafts  as 

Fate  I 
What  archer  of  his  arrows  is  so  choice, 
Or  hits  the  white  so  sorely  f    They  are 

men, 
Tlie  chosen  of  her  ^ver ;  nor  for  her 
Will  every  reed  suffice,  or  cross-grained 

stick 
At   random    from    life's   Tolgar   fagot 

plucked : 
Such  answer  hoosehold  ends;  bnt  she 

wiUhave 
Souls  straight  and  clear,  of  toughest 

fibre,  sound 
Down  to  the  heart  of  heart ;  from  these 

she  strips 
All  needless  stuff,  all  sapwood ;  seasons 

them; 
From  drcumstanoe  untoward  feathers 

plucks 
Crumpled  and  cheap;  and  barbs  with 

iron  will : 
The  hour  that  passes  is  her  quiver-boy : 
When  she  draws  bow, 't  is  not  across 

the  wind, 
Kor  'gainst  the  sun  her  haste-snatched 

arrow  sings. 
For  sun  and  wind  have  plighted  faith 

to  her: 
Ere  men  have  heard  the  sinew  twang, 

behold 
In  the  butt's  heart  her  trembling  mes- 
senger! 

"The  song  is  old  and  simple  that  I 


But  old  and  simple   are   despised  as 

cheap, 
Thouffh  nardest  to  achieve  of  human 

tnings: 
Good  were  the  days  of  yore,  when  men 

were  tried  i 

By  ring  of  shields,  as  now  by  ring  of  | 

words; 
But  while  the  gods  are  left,  and  hearts  , 

of  men.  j 

And  wide-doored  ocean,  still  the  days  i 

are  good. 
Still  o'er  the  earth  hastes  Opportunity, 
Seeking  the  hardy  soul  that  seeks  for 

her. 
Be  not  abroad,  nor  deaf  with  household  : 

cares 


That  chatter  loudest  as  they  mean  the 

least ; 
Swift-willed  is  thrice-willed;  latemesns 

nevermore ; 
Impatient  is  her  foot^  nor  turns  again." 
He  ceased;  upon  his  bosom  sank  his 

beard 
Sadly,  as  one  who  oft  had  seen  her  pass 
Nor   stayed   her:    and  forthwith    Uie 

frothy  tide 
Of  interrupted  wassail  roared  along; 
But  Biom,  the  son  of  Heriulf^  sat  apsrt 
Musing,  and,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  fire, 
Saw  shapes  of  arrows,  lost  as  soon  as  seen. 
*'A  ship,"  he  muttered,  "is  a  winged 

brio^ 
That  leadeth  every  way  to  man's  desire. 
And  ocean  the  wide  gate  to   manful 

luck"; 
And  then  with  that  resolve  his  heart 

was  bent. 
Which,  like  a  humming  shaft,  through 

many  a  stripe 
Of  day  and  night,  across  the  nnpath- 

wayedseas 
Shot  the  brave  prow  that  cut  on  Yin- 
land  sands 
The  first  rune  in  the  Ssga  of  the  West 

III. 

oudrida's  frophxct. 

Four  weeks  they  sailed,  a  speck  in  sky- 
shut  seas. 
Life,  where  was  never  life  that  knew 

itself. 
But   tumbled   lubber-like  in  blowing 

whales; 
Thought,  where  the  like  had  never  been 

Mfore 
Since  Thought  primeval   brooded  the 

abyss ; 
Alone  as  men  were  never  in  the  worid. 
They  saw  the  icy  foundlings  of  the  sea. 
White  clifis  of  silence,  beautifiil  b^  day, 
Or  looming,  sudden-perilous,  at  ni^ht 
In  monstrous  hush ;  or  sometimes  m  the 

dark 
The  waves  broke   ominous  with  paly 

ffleams 
Crashed  by  the  prow  in  sparkles  of  cold 

fire. 
Then  came  green  stripes  of  sea  that 

promised  land 
But  brought  it  not,  and  on  the  thirtieUi 

day 
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Low  in  Uie  West  were  wooded  shores 
like  cloud. 

They  shouted  as  men  shout  with  sud- 
den hope ; 

But  Biom  was  silent,  such  strange  loss 
there  is 

Between  the  dream's  fulfilment  and  the 
dream, 

Such  sad  abatement  in  the  goal  attained. 

Then  Gudrida,  that  was  a  prophetess, 

Rapt  with  strange  influence  from  At- 
lantis, sang: 

Her  words:  the  Tision  was  the  dream- 
ing shore's. 

Looms  there  the  New  Land : 
Locked  in  the  shadow 
Long  the  gods  shut  it, 
Niggards  of  newness 
They,  the  o'er-old. 

Little  it  looks  there. 
Slim  as  a  cloud-streak ; 
It  shall  fold  peoples 
Even  as  a  shepherd 
Fddeth  his  flock. 

Silent  it  sleeps  now ; 
Great  diips  snail  seek  it, 
Swarming  as  salmon ; 
Noise  of  its  numbers 
Two  seas  shall  hear. 

Man  from  the  Northland, 
Man  from  the  Southland, 
Haste  empty-handed ; 
No  more  than  manhood 
Bring  they,  and  hands. 

Dark  hair  and  fair  hair. 
Red  blood  and  blue  blood. 
There  shall  be  mingled ; 
Force  of  the  ferment 
Makes  the  New  Man. 

Pick  of  all  kindreds. 
King's  blood  shall  theirs  be. 
Shoots  of  the  eldest 
Stock  upon  Midgard, 
Sons  of  the  poor. 

Them  waits  the  New  Land; 
They  shall  subdue  it. 
Leaving  their  sons'  sons 
Space  for  the  body. 
Space  for  the  souL 


Leaving  their  sons'  sons 
All  things  save  sonjg-craft* 
Plant  long  in  growing, 
Thrusting  its  tap-root 
Deep  in  tne  Gone. 

Here  men  shall  srow  up 
Stronff  from  selt-helping; 
Eyes  for  the  present 
Bring  they  as  eagles'. 
Blind  to  the  Past. 

They  shall  make  over 
Creed,  law,  and  custom; 
Driving-men,  doughty 
Builders  of  empire, 
Builders  of  men. 

Here  is  no  singer ; 
What  should  tiiey  sing  of? 
They,  the  unrestmgt 
Labor  is  ugly, 
Loathsome  is  change. 

These  the  old  gods  hate. 
Dwellers  in  dream-land. 
Drinking  delusion 
Out  of  the  empty 
Skull  of  the  Past 

These  hate  the  old  gods, 
Warring  a^ninst  them ; 
Fatal  to  Odin, 
Here  the  wolf  Fenrir 
Ueth  in  wait 

Here  the  gods'  Twilight 
Gathers,  earth-gulfing; 
Blackness  of  battle, 
Fierce  till  the  Old  World 
Flare  up  in  fire. 

Doubt  not,  my  Northmen; 
Fate  loves  the  fearless ; 
Fools,  when  their  roof-tree 
Falls,  think  it  doomsday ; 
Firm  stands  the  sky. 

Over  the  ruin 
See  I  the  promise; 
Crisp  waves  the  cornfield. 
Peace-walled,  the  homestead 
Waits  open-doored. 

There  lies  the  New  Land; 
Tours  to  behold  it, 
Not  to  possess  it ; 
Slowly  Fate's  perfect 
Fulness  shall  come. 
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Then  from  your  stronff  loint 
Seed  shnll  in  scattereo* 
Men  to  the  marrow, 
Wilderness  tamers, 
Walkers  of  waves. ; 

Jealous,  the  old  gods 
Shut  it  in  shadow. 
Wisely  they  ward  it, 
Egfi  of  the  serpent; 
Bane  to  them  alL 

Stronger  and  sweeter 
New  gods  shall  seek  it 
Fill  it  with  man-folk 
Wise  for  the  fntnre. 
Wise  from  the  past 

Here  all  is  all  men's. 
Save  only  Wisdom ; 
King  he  that  wins  her; 
Him  hail  they  helmsman. 
Highest  of  heart 

Might  makra  no  master 
Here  any  longer ; 
Sword  is  not  swaver; 
Here  «*en  the  gods  are 
Selfish  no  more. 

Walking  the  New  Earth, 
Lo,  a  divine  One 
Greets  all  men  ffodlike, 
Callfl  them  his  kindred. 
He,  the  Divine. 

Is  it  Thor*8  hammer 
RayA  in  his  right  hand? 
Wea|K>nlP8s  walks  he ; 
It  is  the  White  Christ, 
Stronger  than  Thor. 

Here  shall  a  realm  rise 
Mighty  in  manhood ; 
Justice  and  Mercy 
Here  set  a  stronghold 
Safe  without  spear. 

Weak  was  the  Old  World, 
Wearily  war-fenced ; 
Out  of  its  afthes, 
Strong  as  the  morning, 
Springeth  the  New. 

Beautj  of  promise, 
Promise  of  beauty, 


Safe  in  ihe  akoot 
Sleep  thou,  till  cometli 
Uj^ttothyUdsl 

Thee  shall  awaken 
Flame  from  the  furnace^ 
Bath  of  all  brave  ones, 
Cleanser  of  consdanoe^ 
Welder  of  wiU. 

Lowly  shall  love  thee^ 
Thee,  open-handed  1 
Stalwart  shall  shield  thee. 
Thee,  worth  their  best  blood. 
Waif  of  the  West! 

Then  shall  come  singers, 
Sin^ng  no  swan-son^ 
Birth-carols,  rather, 
Meet  for  the  man  child 
Mighty  of  bone. 


KAHMOOD  THB  DCAaX-BBXAKlB. 

Old  events   have   modem   meanmgs; 

only  that  survive 
Of  pnHt  hiKtory  which  finds  kindred  in 

all  hearts  and  lives. 

Mahmoodonc^  the  idol-breaker,  spread- 
er of  the  Faith, 

Was  at  Sumnat  tempted  sorely,  as  the 
legend  saith. 

In  the  great  pagoaa*s  centre^  monstrous 

and  abhorred, 
Granite  on  a  throne  of  granite,  sat  the 

temple's  lord. 

Mahmood  paused  a  moment,  silenoed  hy 

Uie  silent  face 
That,  with  eyes  of  stone  unwaverin^^ 

awed  the  ancient  place. 

Then  the  Brahmins  knelt  before  him, 

hy  his  doubt  made  bold. 
Pledging  for  their  idol's  ransom  countless 

gems  and  gold. 

Gold  was  yellow  dirt  to  Mahmood,  but 

of  precious  use. 
Since  from  it  the  roots  of  power  suck  a 

potent  juioe. 
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**  Were  yon  etone  alone  in  qaestion,  this 

would  please  me  well, 
Mahmood  said ;  ''bat»  with  the  block 

there,  I  my  tnith  most  selL 

"Wealth  and  rule  slip  down  with  For- 
tune, as  her  wheel  toras  round  ; 

He  who  keeps  his  faith,  he  only  cannot 
be  discrowned. 

**  Little  were  a  change  of  station,  loss 

of  life  or  crown. 
But  the  wreck  were  past  retrieying  if  the 

Man  fell  down.*^ 

80  his  iron  mace  he  lifted,  smote  with 

might  and  main. 
And  the  idol,  on  the  pavement  tumbling, 

bunt  in  twain. 

Luck  obeys  the  downright  striker ;  60m 

the  hoUow  core. 
Fifty  times  the  Brahmins'  offer  deluged 

all  the  floor. 


IN  VITA  MnfXBTA. 

The  BardUng  came  where  by  a  river 
grew 

The  pennoned  reeds,  that,  as  the  west- 
wind  blew, 

Gleamed  and  sighed  plaintively,  as  if 
they  knew 

What  music  slept  enchanted  in  each 
stem, 

^11  Pan  should  choose  some  happy  one 
of  them. 

And  with  wise  lips  enlife  it  through  and 
through. 

The  Bardling  thou^t,  *' A  pipe  is  all  I 

need ; 
Once  I  have  sought  me  out  a  clear, 

smooth  reed. 
And  shaped  it  to  my  fancy,  I  proceed 
To  breatlie  such  strains  as,  yonder  mid 

the  rocks. 
The  strange  youth  blows,  that  tends 

Admetus'  flocks. 
And  all  the  maidens  shall  to  me  pay 

heed." 

The  summer  day  he  spent  in  questftil 

round. 
And  man  V  a  reed  he  marred,  but  never 

Umai 


A  coi^uring-spell  to  free  the  imprisoned 

sound; 
At  last  his  vainlv  wearied  limbs  lie  laid 
Beneath  asacred  lanrel's  flickering  i^ade. 
And  sleep  about  his  brain  her  cobweb 

wound. 

Then  strode  the  mighty  Mother  through 

his  dreams. 
Saying:  <*The  reeds  along  a  thousand 

streams 
Are  mine,  and  who  is  he  that  plots  and 

schemes 
To  snare  the  melodies  wherewith  my 

breath 
Sounds  through  the  double  pipes  of  Life 

and  Death, 
Atoning  what  to   men   mad   discord 

seems  f 

*'  He  seeks  not  me,  but  I  seek  oft  in 

vain 
For  him  who  shall  my  voiceful  reeds 

constrain. 
And  make  them  utter  their  melodious 

pain; 
He  flies  the  immortal  gift,  for  well  he 

knows 
His  life  of  life  must  with  its  overflows 
Flood  the  unthankful  pipe,  nor  come 

«g«in. 

"Thou  fool,  who  dost  my  harmless 

subjects  wrong, 
Tis  not  the  singer's  wish  that  makes 

the  song: 
The  rhythmic  beauty  wanders  dumb^ 

how  long^ 
Nor  stoops  to  any  daintiest  instrument. 
Till,  found  its  mated  lips,  their  sweet 

consent 
Makes  mortal  breath  than  Time  and 

Fate  more  strong.*' 
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'T  IS  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
Bv  no  sadder  spirit 
Tfian  blackbiras  and  thrushes^ 
That  whistle  to  cheer  it 
All  day  in  the  bushes. 
This  woodland  is  haunted :  ' 
And  in  a  small  clearings 
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Beyond  sight  or  hetiing 
Of  homan  annoyance, 
The  little  foant  gu«het» 
First  smoothly,  then  dashes 
And  goiigles  and  flashes, 
To  the  maples  and  ashes 
Confiding  its  joyance  ; 
Unconscious  confiding. 
Then,  silent  and  glossy. 
Slips  winding  and  hiding 
Through  alder-stems  mostsy, 
Through  gossamer  roots 
Fine  as  nerres, 
That  tremble,  as  shoots 
Throuffh  their  msfnetized  curves 
The  nllnrement  delicious 
Of  the  water's  capricious 
Thrills,  gushes,  and  swerres. 

IL 

Tis  a  woodland  enchanted ! 
I  am  writing  no  fiction  ; 
And  this  fount,  its  sole  daughter, 
To  the  woodland  was  grantM 
To  pour  holy  water 
Ana  win  benediction ; 
In  summer-noon  flushes, 
When  all  the  wood  hushes, 
Blue  dragon-flies  knitting 
To  and  fro  in  the  sun. 
With  sidelong  jerk  flitting 
Sink  down  on  the  rushes. 
And,  motionless  sitting. 
Hear  it  bubble  and  run. 
Hear  its  low  inward  sinaing. 
With  level  wings  swinging 
On  men  tasselled  rushes, 
To  cuream  in  the  sun. 

in. 

*T  is  a  woodland  enchanted ! 
The  great  Au^st  noonlight, 
Tnrough  mynad  rifts  slanted. 
Leaf  and  bole  thickly  sprinkles 
With  flickering  sold ; 
There,  in  warm  Auffust  gloaming. 
With  quick,  silent  brightenings. 
From  meadow-lands  roaming. 
The  firefly  twinkles 
His  fitful  heat-lightnings; 
There  the  magical  moonlight 
With  meek,  saintly  glory 
Steeps  summit  and  wold ; 
There  whippoorwills  plain  in  the  soli- 
tudes hoary 


With  lone  cries  that  wander 
Now  hither,  now  yonder, 
like  souls  doconed  of  old 
To  a  mild  purgatory ; 
But  throu^  noonlight  and  mooi 
The  little  fount  tinkles 
Its  silver  saints' -bells. 
That  no  sprite  ill-boding 
May  make  his  abode  in 
Those  innocent  dells. 

nr. 

T  is  a  woodlsnd  enchanted  ! 
When  the  phebe  scarce  whistles 
Once  an  hour  to  his  fellow. 
And,  where  red  lilies  flaunted* 
Balloons  from  the  thistles 
Tell  sommer^s  disasters^ 
The  butterflies  yellow, 
As  cau^t  in  an  eddy 
Of  air*8  silent  ocean. 
Sink,  waver,  and  steady 
O'er  goats'-beard  and  asten, 
Like  souls  of  dead  flowers, 
With  aimless  emotion 
Still  lingering  unrMdy 
To  leave  their  old  bowers ; 
And  the  fount  is  no  dumber, 
But  still  ffleams  and  flashes^ 
And  guri^es  and  plashes, 
To  the  measure  or  summer ; 
The  butterflies  hear  it, 
And  spell-bound  are  holden* 
Still  iMilancing  near  it 
O'er  the  goats  -beard  so  golden. 


*T  is  a  woodland  enchantedl 
A  vast  silver  willow, 
I  know  not  how  planted, 
(This  wood  is  enchanted, 
And  full  of  surprises,) 
Stands  stemming  a  l^ow, 
A  motionless  biUow 
Of  ankle-deep  mosses ; 
Two  great  roots  it  crosses 
To  make  a  round  basin. 
And  there  the  Fount  rises; 
Ah,  too  pure  a  mirror 
For  one  sick  of  error 
To  see  his  sad  face  in  1 
No  dew-drop  is  stiller 
In  its  lupin-leaf  setting 
Than  this  water  moss-Donndsd; 
But  a  tiny  sand-pillar 
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From  the  bottom  keepi  jetting, 
And  mermaid  ne'er  toanded 
ThroQgh  tlie  wreathi  of  a  shell, 
Down  amid  crimton  dulaet 
In  some  dell  of  the  ocean, 
A  melodj  sweeter 
Than  the  delicate  pnlsea. 
The  toft,  notseleit  metre, 
The  pause  and  the  swell 
Of  that  mosical  motion ; 
lTecallit.not8eeit; 
Conld  Tision  be  clearer  1 
Half  I  'm  fain  to  draw  nearer. 
Half  tempted  to  flee  it; 
The  deeping  Past  wake  not^ 
Beware! 

One  forward  step  take  not» 
Ahl  break  not 
That  qoietnde  rare  I 
B/  my  step  unaffinlghted 
A  thriish  hops  before  it. 
And  o'er  it 

A  birch  hanga  delighted. 
Dipping,  dipping,  dipping  ita  tremu- 
lous hair; 
Pure  as  the  fountain,  once 
I  came  tothenlaoe, 
(How  dare  I  draw  nearer  1) 
I  bent  o*er  its  mirror, 
And  saw  a  child's  face 
Mid  locks  of  bright  gold  in  it ; 
Yes,  pure  as  this  fountain  onoe,^ 
Since,  how  much  error  1 
Too  bolj  a  mirror 
For  the  man  to  behold  in  it 
His  harsh,  bearded  countenance  I 

n. 

'T is  a  woodland  enchantedl 

Ah,  flj  unretuming ! 

Yet  stay;  — 

'T  is  a  woodland  enchanted. 

Where  wonderful  chances 

HaTe  sway ; 

Luck  flees  uom  the  cold  one 

But  leaps  to  the  bold  one 

Half-way; 

Why  should  I  be  daunted  1 

Still  the  smooth  mirror  glances^ 

StiU  the  amber  sand  dances» 

One  look,  —  then  away  1 

0  magical  glass  I 

Canst  keep  in  thy  bosom 

Shades  of  leaf  and  of  blossom 

When  summer  days  pass, 

So  that  when  thy  wave  hardess 


It  shapes  as  it  pleases. 

Unharmed  by  the  breesss, 

Its  flne  hanging  gardens  i 

Hast  those  m  thy  keepbg, 

And  canst  not  uncoTer, 

Bnchantedly  sleeping. 

The  old  shade  of  thy  lorerf 

It  is  there!    I  haye  found  it  1 

He  wakes,  the  long  sleeper  I 

The  pool  is  grown  deeper. 

The  sand  dance  is  ending, 

The  white  floor  sinks,  blending 

With  skies  that  below  me 

Are  deepening  tnd  bending. 

And  a  cbild's  face  alone 

That  seems  not  to  know  me. 

With  hair  that  fades  golden 

In  the  hearen^low  round  it. 

Looks  up  at  my  own ; 

Ah,  glimpse  throaeh  the  portal 

That  leads  to  the  throne. 

That  opes  the  child's  olden 

Regions  Slysiaa ! 

Ah,  too  holy  vision 

For  thy  skirts  to  be  hdlden 

By  soiled  hand  of  mortal ! 

It  wayers»  it  scatters, 

'TIS  gone  past  recalling  I 

A  teiur's  sudden  falling 

The  magic  cup  shatters. 

Breaks  the  spell  of  the  waters, 

And  the  sand  cone  once  more. 

With  a  ceaseless  renewing, 

Its  dance  is  pursuing 

On  the  silrery  floor, 

O'er  and  o'er, 

With  a  noiseless  and  ceaseless  renewing 


'T  is  a  woodland  enchanted  I 
If  you  ask  me,  WUr§  i$  itf 
I  can  but  make  answer, 
"T  is  past  my  disdosiog:" 
Not  to  choice  is  it  granted 
By  sure  paths  to  yfait 
The  still  pool  enclosing 
Its  bUtheUttle  dancer; 
But  in  some  day,  the  rarest 
Of  many  Septembers, 
When  the  pulses  of  air  rest. 
And  all  things  lie  dreaming 
In  drowsy  hiuse  steaming 
From  the  wood's  glowing  emben^ 
Then,  sometimes,  unheeding, 
And  asking  not  whithert 
By  a  sweet  inward  leading 
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TUBSOUF.  —  THK  DABKXNXD  MIKI). 


My  feet  are  dntwii  thither. 

And,  looking  with  awe  in  the  magical 

minor, 
I  see  throQfffa  wj  tears, 
Half  doabdriU  of  seeing, 
The  &oe  an  perverted. 
The  warm  golden  heing 
Of  a  child  of  fiye  years ; 
And  spite  of  the  mists  and  the  error. 
And  the  days  overcast. 
Can  feel  that  I  walk  undeserted. 
Bat  forever  attended 
Bv  the  glad  heavens  that  hended 

0  er  the  innocent  past ; 
Toward  (aney  or  tmth 

Doth  the  sweet  vision  win  me? 
Dare  1  think  that  1  cast 
In  the  fountain  of  yooth 
The  fleeting  reflection 
Of  some  bygone  perfection 
That  still  hngers  in  me  f 

TUBSOUF. 

A  miANOBR  came  one  night  to  Tos- 

souf 's  tent, 
Saying,  *' Behold  one  outcast  and  in 

dread. 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is 

bent, 
Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay 

his  head; 

1  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food. 
To  Yossouf,  called  through  all  our  tiibes 

'The  Good.'" 

'*ThiB  tent  is  min^"  said  Tussouf,  "but 

no  more 
Than  it  is  Ood*s ;  come  in,  and  be  at 

FreeV^<^^  ^^^  partake  of  all  my 

store 
As  I  of  His  who  buildeth  over  these 
Our  tents  his  glorious  roof  of  night  and 

day, 
And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard 

Nay." 

So  Tussouf  entertained  his  guest  that 

nij^t. 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said  :  "Here 

is  gold ; 
My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy 

flight; 
Depart  before   the   prying   day   grow 
n^ld." 


As  one  lamp  lights  a&other,  nor  gnms 

less. 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

That  inward  li«^t   the  stranger's  face 

made  gran^ 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conquest; 

kneeling  low. 
He  bowed  ms  forehead  upon  TussouTs 

hand. 
Sobbing :  "0  Sheik,  I  cannot  leave  thee 

so; 
I  will  repay  thee ;   all  tiiis  thou  hast 

done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  ^y  soul" 

"Take  thrice  the  gold,**  said  Tussonfl 
<<  for  with  thee 

Into  the  desert,  never  to  return. 

My  one  black  thought  shall  ride  away 
fix>m  me ; 

First-born,  for  whom  by  day  and  ni^t 
I  yearn, 

Balanofid  and  just  are  all  of  God's  de- 
crees ; 

Thou  art  avenffed,  my  first-bom,  sleep 
in  peace  i 


THB  DABKBNID  MIND. 

Thb  fire  is  burning  dear  and  blithely. 
Pleasantly  whistles  the  winter  wind ; 
We  are  about  thee,  thy  friends  and  kin* 

dred. 
On  us  all  flickers  the  firelight  kind  ; 
There  thou  sittestin  thy  wonted  comet 
lione  and  awftd  in  thy  oariLoned  mind. 

There  thou  sittest;  now  and  then  thou 

meanest; 
Thou  dost  talk  with  what  we  cannot  see^ 
Lookest  at  us  with  an  eve  so  doubtful. 
It  doth  put  us  very  &r  from  thee ; 
There  thou  sittest ;  we  would  fain  be 

nigh  thee, 
But  we  know  that  it  can  never  be. 

We  can  touch  thee,  still  we  are  no 

nearer; 
Gather  round  thee,  still  thou  art  alone ; 
The  wide  chasm  of  reason  is  between  us ; 
Thou  oonfutest  kindness  with  a  moan ; 
We  can  speak  to  thee,  and  thou  canst 

answer, 
Like  two  prisoners  through  a  wall  of 


WHAT  HABBI  JXHOBHA  SAID.  —  ▲  WIimat-IVXNINO  HTMlf.     87T 


Htrdest  heart  would  call  it  very  awfbl 
When  thou  look'st  at  ns  and  seett  —  0, 

what? 
If  we  move  away,  thoa  fittest  gazing 
With  those  vagne  eyes  at  the  selfsame 

spot» 
And  thoa  matterest»  thy  hands  thoa 

wringesty 
Seiing  somethings  —  as  thou  seSst  not 

Strange  it  is  that,  in  this  open  bright- 

ores, 
Thoa  shoaldst  sit  in  sach  a  narrow  cell ; 
Strange  it  is  that  thoa  shoaldst  be  so 

lonesome 
Where  those  are  who  loye  thee  sll  so 

well; 
Not  so  mach  of  thee  is  left  among  us 
As  the  ham  ootliving  the  hashed  belL 


WHAT  RABBI  JKH06HA  8Aia 

Rabbi  Jbhosha  ased  to  say 
That  Qod  made  angels  every  day, 
Perfect  as  Michael  and  the  rest 
First  brooded  in  crration*s  nest, 
Whose  only  office  was  to  cry 
HommfMkl  once,  and  then  to  die ; 
Or  rather,  with  Life's  essence  blent, 
To  be  led  home  from  banishment 

Rabbi  Jehosha  had  the  skill 

To  know  that  Heaven  is  in  Qod's  will ; 

And  doing  that,  though  for  a  spaoe 

One  heart-beat  long,  may  win  a  grace 

As  full  of  grandeur  and  of  glow 

As  Princes  of  the  Chariot  know. 

T  were  elorioas,  no  doubt,  to  be 
One  of  tne  strong-winged  Hierarchy, 
To  bum  with  Seraphs,  or  to  shine 
With  Cherabs,  deathlesslv  divine ; 
Yet  I,  perhaps,  poor  esrtnly  clod. 
Could  1  forget  myself  in  Ood, 
Could  1  but  find  mv  nature's  clew 
Simply  ss  birds  and  blossoms  do» 
And  but  for  one  rapt  moment  know 
T  is  Heaven  must  come,  not  we  must  go, 
Should  win  my  place  as  near  the  thi-one 
As  the  pearl-angel  of  its  xone, 
And  God  woula  listen  mid  the  throng 
For  my  one  breath  of  perfect  songs 
That,  In  its  simple  human  way, 
Said  all  the  Host  of  Heaven  oould  say. 


ALL-SAHnB. 

Oni  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 
I,  though  no  Churchman,  love  t« 
keep, 
All-Saints,  —  the  unknown  good  that 
rest 
In  God's  still  menx>Ty  folded  deep ; 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed. 
And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name. 
Men  of  the  nlain  heroic  breed. 
That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than 
fame. 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 

But   thread   to-day   the  unheeding 
street. 
And  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 

Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet ; 
The^ton  they  enter  grows  a  shrine. 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  bums. 
Their  cup  M  water  warms  like  wine, 

Their  speech  is  filled  from  heavenly 
unis. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aureole  trsced  in  tenderest  lij^ts 
The  rainbow- gleam  of  smiles  through 
tears 

In  dvinff  eyes,  by  them  made  bright, 
Of  souls  thst  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more^ 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  sweetni^  of  the  fiuiher  sEors. 


A  WiNTBlt-BVXNIKO  HTHV  TO  MT 
FIBB. 


Bbautt  on  my  hearth-stone  blazing  t 
To-night  the  triple  Zoroaster 
Shall  my  prophet  be  and  master : 
To-nif^t  will  I  pure  Magian  U, 
Hymns  to  thy  sole  honor  raising, 
Wliile  thou  leapest  fast  and  faster, 
Wild  with  self-delighted  g]e^ 
Or  sink'st  low  and  glowest  faintly 
As  an  aureole  still  and  saintly. 
Keeping  cadence  to  my  pi-aising 
Thee  \  still  thee  1  and  only  thee ! 

n. 

Elfish  daughter  of  Apollo  I 

Theoi  from  thy  Cither  stolen  and  brand 
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A  WlKTJfiK-EVENING  HYMN  TO  HT  FIBK 


To  terre  in  Volcan't  dangorout  smithy 

PrometheoB  (primal  Yankee)  found. 

And,  when  he  had  tampered  with  thee, 

(Too  confiding  little  maid  !) 

In  a  reed's  precarious  hollow 

To  onr  fraeen  earth  conveyed : 

For  he  swore  I  know  not  what ; 

Endless  ease  should  be  thy  lot. 

Pleasure  that  should  never  falter, 

Lifelong  play,  and  not  a  duty 

Save  to  hover  o'er  the  altar, 

Vision  of  oelestial  beauty. 

Fed  with  nredous  woods  and  spices ; 

Then,  perfidious  f  having  (;ot 

Thee  in  the  net  of  his  devices, 

Sold  thee  into  endless  slavery. 

Hade  thee  a  drudge  to  boil  uie  pot, 

The^  Helios'  daughter,  who  dost  bear 

His  likeness  in  thy  solden  hair ; 

Thee,  by  nature  wild  and  wavery. 

Palpitating;  evanescent 

As  the  shade  of  Dian's  crescent, 

Life,  motion,  gladness,  everywhere  I 


IIL 

Fathom  deep  men  bury  thee 
In  the  furnace  dark  and  still. 
There,  with  dreariest  mockery. 
Making  thee  eat,  against  thy  will. 
Blackest  Pennsylvanian  stone ; 
But  thou  dost  avenge  thy  doom. 
For,  from  out  thy  catacomb, 
Day  and  niffht  thy  wrath  is  blown 
In  a  withering  simoom. 
And,  adown  mat  cavern  drear. 
Thy  black  pitfall  in  the  floor. 
Staggers  the  lust^  antique  cheer. 
Despairing,  and  is  seen  no  more ! 


Elfish  I  may  rightly  name  thee ; 
We  enslave,  but  cannot  tame  thee ; 
With  fierce  snatches,  now  and  then. 
Thou  pluckest  at  th^  rij^t  again, 
And  tny  down-trod  instincts  savage 
To  stealthy  insurrection  creep, 
While  thy  wittol  masters  sleep, 
And  burst  in  undisoeming  ravage : 
Then  how  thou  shak'st  thy  bacchant 

locks! 
While  brazen  pulses,  far  and  near, 
Throb  thick  and  thicker,  wild  with  fear 
And  dread  ooi\}eoture,  till  the  drear 
Disordered  clangor  every  steeple  rocks  | 


T. 

But  when  we  make  a  Mend  of  thee, 
And  admit  thee  to  the  hall 
On  our  ni^ts  of  festival. 
Then,  Cinderella,  who  could  see 
In  thee  the  kitchen's  stunted  thrall  f 
Once  more  a  Princess  lithe  and  tall. 
Thou  dancest  with  a  whispering  tresd, 
While  the  bright  marvel  of  thy  hesd 
In  crinkling  gold  floats  all  abroad. 
And  gloriousnr  dost  vindicate 
The  legend  of  thy  lineage  great, 
Earth-exiled  daughter  of  the  Pythiaa 

god! 
Now  in  the  ample  chimney-place, 
To  honor  thy  acknowledged  race. 
We  crown  thee  high  with  laurel  good, 
Thy  shining  father's  sacred  wood. 
Which,  guessing  thy  ancestral  right, 
Sparkles  and  snaps  its  dumb  del^ht, 
And,  at  thy  toucn,  poor  outcast  one. 
Feels  through  its  gladdened  fibres  go 
The  tingle  and  thml  and  vassal  glow 
Of  instincts  loyal  to  the  sun. 

VI. 

0  thou  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 
And,  when  our  earth  hath  wandered  hx 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  snow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  New  England  lovers. 
Their  sweet  secluded  evening-star  ! 
'T  was  with  thy  rays  the  English  Muse 
Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues ; 
'T  was  b;^  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  enrings 
With  light  from  heaven  familiar  things ; 
By  thee  she  found  the  homely  faith 
In  whose  mild  eyes  thj  comfort  stay'th, 
When  Death,  extinguishing;  his  torch. 
Gropes  for  the  latch-string  m  the  porch ; 
The  love  that  wanders  not  beyond 
His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  sings 
While    children   smooth    his    patient 

wings; 
Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  brave  old  poets  :  at  thy  touch  how 

stirs 
Life  in  the  withered  words  I  how  swift 

recede 
Time's  shadows !  and  how  fflows  again 
llirough  its  dead  mass  the  mcandesoent 

verse, 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 
It  glittering  lay,  cydopically  wrou^t 
By  the  fast-throbbing  hammers  of  th« 

poet's  thought  1 


JASCtB  CASUISIBT. 
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Tboa  mumiiiMt,  too,  diyindy  stirrod. 

The  aspiratioDi  nnattained, 

The  rhythma  to  rathe  and  delicate, 

They  tlent  and  atrained 

Ana  broke,  beneath  the  aombre  weight 

Of  any  airieat  mortal  word. 

VIL 
YThat  warm  protection  dost  thou  bend 
Bound  curtained  talk  of  friend  with 

friend. 
While  the  gray  anow-storm,  held  aloof, 
To  aofteat  outune  rounda  the  roof. 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baffled  strain 
Shouldera  thefrost-starred  wjndow-nane ! 
Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  bom 
Bjr  Morpheus'  daugnter,  she  that  aeems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal  mom 
By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
Niootia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
Than  all  the  grape's  bewildering  juice. 
We  worship,  unibrbid  of  thee  ; 
And,  aa  her  incense  floata  and  curls 
In  airy  spires  snd  wayward  whirla. 
Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 
A  flower  of  frailest  reyery, 
So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  fre^ 
The  current  of  nnmdded  talk. 
Now  langhter-ripi^ed,  and  now  caught 
In  smooA,  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought 
Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  eyery  word, 
A  sweetly  unobtrasiye  third  ; 
For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine. 
To  unlock  naturea  each  to  each  ; 
The    unspoken    thought    thou    canst 

diyine; 
Thou  fill'st  the  pauses  of  the  speech 
With  whispers  that  to  dream-land  reach 
And  frozen  fancy  •springs  unchain 
In  Arctic  outakirts  of  the  brain  ; 
Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences, 
To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 
Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences. 
That  close  against  rude  day's  offences. 
And  open  its  skj  midnight  rose ! 

VII. 

Thou  boldest  not  the  master  key 
With  which  thy  Sin  sets  free  the  mystic 


Of  Past  and  Future  :  not  for  common 

fatea 
Do  the]r  wide  open  fling, 
And,  with  a  far-heard  ring^ 
Swinff  back  their  willing  yalyes  melo- 

oiUmsly; 


Only  to  ceremonial  days, 

And  great  processions  of  imperial  song 

That  set  the  world  at  gaze, 

Doth  such  high  priyil^e  belong : 

But  thou  a  postera-door  canst  ope 

To  humbler  chambers  of  the  sdfsame 

palace 
Where  Memory  lodges,  and  her  aister 

Hope, 
Whose  beinff  is  but  as  a  crystal  chalios 
Which,  with  her  yarious  mood,  the 

dder  fills 
Of  joy  or  sorrow. 
So  coloring  as  she  wills 
With  hues  of  yesterday  the  unconscious 

morrow. 

tx. 

Thou  sinkest,  and  my  fancy  sinks  with 

thee: 
For  thee  I  took  the  idle  shell. 
And  strack  the  unused  chords  again. 
But  they  are  gone  who  listened  well ; 
Some  are  in  heayen,  and  all  are  far  from 

me: 
Eyen  aa  I  sing,  it  turns  to  pain, 
And  with  yam  tean  my  eyelids  throb 

and  swell : 
Enouffh ;  I  come  not  of  the  race 
That  hawk  their  aorrows  in  the  maiket- 

place. 
Earth  stops  the  ean  I  best  had  loyed  to 

please; 
Then  break,  ye  untuned  chords,  or  ruA 

in  peace  1 
As  if  a  white-haired  actor  should  come 

back 
Some  midnight  to  the  theatre  yoid  and 

black. 
And  there  rehearse  his  youth's  great 

part 
Mid  thin  applauses  of  the  ghosts. 
So  seems  it  now :  ye  crowd  upDn  my 

heart, 
And  I  bow  down  in  ailoice,  ahadowy 

hosts! 


FAKCY^  0A8UI8TRT. 

How  strugEj^les  with  the  tempest's  swells 
That  warning  of  tumultuous  bells  I 
The  fire  is  loose !  and  frantic  knella 

Throb  fast  and  faster. 
As  tower  to  tower  confusedly  tells 

News  of  disaster. 
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TO  MB.  JOHN  BARTLETT. 


But  on  mj  fiu'-off  solitade 
No  harsh  ftUnmiB  can  intrade ; 
The  terror  comet  to  me  lubdued 

And  charmed  by  distance. 
To  deepen  the  habitaal  mood 

Or  my  existence. 

Are  those,  I  muse,  the  Easter  chimes  ? 
And  listen,  wearing  careless  rhymes 
While  the  lood  city  s  griefs  and  crimes 

Pay  gentle  allegiance 
To  the  fine  qoiet  Uut  sublimes 

These  dreamy  r^ons. 

And  when  the  storm  o'erwhelms  the 

shore, 
I  watch  entranced  as,  o*er  and  o*er, 
The  light  revokes  amid  the  roar 

So  still  and  saintly, 
Now  large  and  near,  now  more  and 
more 
Withdrawing  faintly. 

This,  too,  despairing  sailors  see 
Flash  out  the  breakers  'neath  their  lee 
In  sudden  snow,  then  lingeringly 

Wane  tow'rd  eclipse. 
While  through  the  dark  the  shuddering 
sea 

Gropes  for  the  ships. 

And  is  it  ri^ht,  this  mood  of  mind 
That  thus,  in  revery  enshrined. 
Can  in  the  world  mere  topics  find 

For  mufdng  stricture. 
Seeing  the  life  of  humankind 

Only  as  picture  ? 

The  events  in  line  of  battle  go ; 
In  vain  for  me  their  trumpets  blow 
As  unto  him  that  lieth  low 

In  death's  darii  lurches, 
And  through  the  sod  hears  throbbing 
slow 

The  muffled  marches. 

0  Duty,  am  I  dead  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstasy. 
In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  sea 

That  drifts  tow'rd  Silence  ? 
And  are  those  visioned  shores  I  see 

But  sirens'  islands  ? 

My  Dante  frowns  with  lip-locked  mien, 
As  who  would  say,  "  'T  is  those,  I  ween. 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  makes  lean 
That  win  the  laurel "  : 


But  where  i$  Truth  f    What  doss  it 
mean. 
The  world-old  quarrel  I 

Such  queetioningB  are  idle  air : 
Leave  what  to  do  and  what  to  spare 
To  the  inspiring  moment's  care. 

Nor  ask  for  nayroent 
Of  Dune  or  gold,  but  just  to  wear 

Unspotted  raiment 


TO  MR.  JOHN  BABTLSTT, 

WHO    HAD    8XNT    MB    ▲    SEVKX-POTTirB 
TROUT. 

Fit  for  an  Abbot  of  Theleme, 

For  the  whole  Cardinals'  College,  oi 
The  Pope  himself  to  see  in  dream 
Before  nis  lenten  vision  gleam. 

He  lies  there,  the  sc^ologer ! 

His  precious  flanks  with  stars  besprent^ 

Worthy  to  swim  in  Castaly ! 
The  friend  by  whom  such  ffifts  are  sent, 
For  him  shall  bumpers  full  be  spent. 
His  health  I  be  Luck  his  fast  ally  1 

I  see  him  trace  the  wajnfvard  brook 

Amid  the  forest  mysteries. 
Where  at  their  shades  any  aspens  look. 
Or  where,  with  many  a  guif  ung  crook. 
It  croons  its  woodland  histories. 

I  see  leaf-shade  and  sun-fleck  lend 

Their  tremulous,  sweet  vicissitude 
To  smooth,   dark   pool,    to  crinkling 

bend, — 
(O,  stew  him,   Ann,  as   't  were  your 
friend. 
With  amorous  solicitude !) 

I  see  him  step  with  c<iution  due, 

Soft  as  if  shod  with  moccasins. 
Grave  as  in  church,  for  who  plies  you. 
Sweet  craft,  is  safe  as  in  a  pew 

From  all  our  common  stock  o'  sina 

The  unerring  fly  I  see  him  cast, 
Tliat  as  a  rose-leaf  falls  as  soft, 

A  flash  !  a  whirl !  he  has  him  fast ! 

We  tyros,  how  that  struggle  last 
Confuses  and  appalls  us  oft. 

Unfluttered  he :  calm  as  the  sky 
Looks  on  our  trsgi-comediai^ 
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This  way  and  that  he  lets  him  fly, 
A  tanbeaxQ-fthattle,  then  to  die 

Lands  him,  with  cool  aplomb,  at 


The  friend  who  gave  oar  board  each  gnst, 

Life*s  care  may  he  o'erstep  it  half, 
And,  when  Death  hooks  him,  as  he  must, 
He  *11  do  it  handsomely,  I  trost. 

And  John  H write  his  epitaph ! 

0,  bom  beneath  the  Fishes'  sign. 

Of  constellations  happiest. 
Hay  he  somewhere  with  Walton  dine. 
May  Horace  send  him  Massic  wine, 
And  Bums  Scotch  drink,  the  nap- 
piest  ! 

And  when  they  come  his  deeds  to  wei^ 

And  how  he  need  the  talents  his, 
One  trout-scale  in  the  scales  he  '11  lay 
(If  tront  had  scalesX  and 't  will  ontsway 
The  wrong  aide  of  the  balances. 


ODE  TO  HAPPINESS. 

Sputrr,  that  rarely  coroest  now 
And  onl^  to  contrast  mv  gloom. 
Like   rainbow-feathered    birds   that 
bloom 
A  moment  on  some  antnmn  bough 
That,  with  the  spurn  of  their  farewell. 
Sheds  its  last  leaves,  — thou  once  didst 
dwell 
With  me  year-long;  and  make  intense 
To  boyhood's  wisely  vacant  days 
Their  fleet  but  all-sufficing  grace 
Of  trustful  inexperience. 
While  soul  could  still  transfigure  sense. 
And  thrill,  as  with  love's  first  caress. 
At  life's  mere  unexpectedness. 
Days  when  my  Uood  would  leap  and 
run 
As  full  of  sunshine  as  a  breeze. 
Or  spray  tossed  up  by  Summer  seas 
That  douots  if  it  be  sea  or  sun  ! 
Days  that  flew  swiftly  like  the  band 

That  plaved  in  Grecian  games  at  strife, 
And  passed  from  esjBper  hand  to  hand 
The  onward-dancmg  torch  of  life ! 

Wing-footed  I  thou  abid'st  with  him 
Who  asks  it  not ;  but  he  who  hath 
Watched  o'er  the  waves  thy  waning 
path. 

Shall  nevennors  behold  returning 


Thy    hl^-heaped    canvas    shoreward 

yearning! 
Thou  first  reveal'st  to  us  thy  face 
Turned  o'er  the  shoulder's  narting  grace, 
A  moment  glimpsed,  tnen  seen  no 
more^  — 
Thou  whose  swift  footsteps  we  csn  trace 
Away  from  every  mortal  door. 

Nymph  of  the  unretuming  feet, 
How  may  I  win  thee  back  f    But  no^ 
I  do  thee  wrons  to  call  thee  so ; 
T  is  I  am  changed,  not  thou  art  fleet : 
The  man  thv  presence  feels  sffidn. 
Not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  biain. 
Spirit,  that  lov*st  the  upper  air 
Serene  and  passionless  and  rare. 
Such  as  on  mountain  heights  we  flnd 
And    wide-viewed    uplsnds  of    the 
mind ; 
Or  such  as  scorns  to  coil  and  sing 
Bound  any  but  the  eagle's  wing 
Of  souls  that  with  lomr  upward  beat 
Have  won  an  undisturbea  retreat 
Where,  poised  like  winged  victories, 
They  mirror  in  relentless  eyes 
The  life  broad-bad±)g  'neath  their 
feet,— 
Man  ever  with  his  Now  at  strife. 
Pained  with  first  gasps  of  eartldy  air. 
Then  praying  Death  the  last  to  sparer 
Still  feanul  of  the  ampler  life. 

Not  unto  them  dost  thou  consent 
Who,  passionless,  can  lead  at  ease 

A  life  of  unalloyed  content 
A  life  like  that  of  knd-locked  seas, 

Who  feel  no  elemental  gush 

Of  tidal  forces,  no  fierce  rush 
Of  storm  deep-grasping  scarcely  spent 
*Twixt  continent  and  continent 

Such  quiet  souls  have  never  known 
Thy  truer  inspiration,  thou 
Who  loVst  to  feel  upon  thy  brow 

Spray  from  the  plunaing  vessel  thrown 
Grazing  the  tnskea  lee  shore,  the  cliff 

That  o'er  the  abrupt  gorge  holds  its 
breath. 
Where  the  frail  hair-breadth  of  an  {^ 

Is  all  that  sunders  life  and  death  : 

These,  too,  are  cared-for,  and  round  tbese 

Bends  her  mild  crook  thy  sister  Peace  ; 
These  in  unvexed  dependence  lie, 
Each  'neath  his  strip  of  household  sky ; 

O'er  these  clouds  wander,  and  the  blue 

Hangs     motionless     the    whole     day 
through; 
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8ten  rise  for  them,  tad  moons  grow 
luge 
And  lessen  in  sneh  tmnoml  wise 
As  joys  and  sorrows  do  tnst  rise 

W  ithin  their  nstore^s  sheltered  maige ; 
Their  hours  into  esch  other  flit 

like  the  lesf-shadows  of  the  rine 
And  fig-tree  under  which  they  sit, 

And  their  still  lives  to  heaven  incline 
With  an  unconscious  habitude, 

Unhistoried  as  smokes  that  rise 
From  happy  hearths  and  sif^ht  elude 

In  kindred  blue  of  morning  skies. 

Wayward  I  when  once  we  feel  thy  lack, 
T  is  worse  than  vain  to  woo  thee  back  ! 

Yet  there  is  one  who  seems  to  be 
Thine  elder  sister,  in  whose  eves 
A  faint  far  northern  light  will  rise 

Sometimes,  and  bring  a  dream  of  thee ; 
She  is  not  that  for  which  youth  hoped. 

But  she  hath  blessings  all  her  own, 
Thouffhts  pure  ss  lilies  newly  oped, 

Ana  faitn  to  sorrow  ffiven  alone : 
Almost  I  deem  that  it  Is  thou 
Come  back  with  graver  matron  brow. 

With  deepened  eyes  and  bated  breath, 

Like  one  that  somewhere  hath  met 
Death, 
But  "  No,"  die  answers,  "  I  am  she 
Whom  the  gods  love.  Tranquillity : 

That  other  whom  you  seek  forlorn 

Half  earthly  was ;  but  I  am  bom 
Of  ^e  immortals,  and  our  race 
Wears  still  some  sadness  on  its  fsce  : 

He  wins  me  late,  but  keeps  me  long. 
Who,  dowered  with  every  gift  of  passion, 
In    that   fierce   flame   can    foige  and 
fashion 

Of  sin  and  self  the  anchor  strong ; 
Can  thenoe  compel  the  driving  force 
Of  daily  life's  mechanic  course. 
Nor  less  the  nobler  eneigies 
Of  needfhl  toil  and  culture  wise ; 
Whose  soul  is  worth  the  tempter's  lure 
Who  can  renounce,  and  yet  endure. 
To  him  I  come,  not  li^hUv  wooed. 
But  won  by  silent  fortitude." 
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Wxrr  a  little :  do  we  not  wait  t 
Lends  Napoleon  is  not  Fate, 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  Time ; 


There 's  One   hath    swifter  feet  thsn 

Crime; 
Cannon-parliaments  settle  n«igbt ; 
Venice  is  Austria's, — iriiose  is  Thought ! 
Mini^  is  good,  bnl^  spite  of  change, 
Gutenbeig's  gun  has  the  longest  range. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

Wait,  we  say  :  our  years  are  long ; 
Men  are  weuc,  but  Han  is  strong ; 
Since  the  stars  first  curved  their  ringi^ 
We  have  looked  on  many  things ; 
Great  wars  come  and  grMt  wars  go^ 
Wolf-tracks  li^ht  on  polar  snow  ; 
We  shall  see  him  come  and  gone^ 
This  second-hand  Napoleon. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho^  spin  I 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever ! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 

The  silent  headmian  waits  forever. 

We  saw  the  elder  Corsican, 
And  Clotho  muttered  as  she  span. 
While  crowned  lackeys  bore  the  train, 
Of  the  pinchbeck  CharlemajS^e : 
"  Sister,  stint  not  length  ofthread ! 
Sister,  stay  the  sdssore  dread  I 
On  Saint  Helen's  grsnite  bleak. 
Hark,  the  vulture  whets  his  beak ! " 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  ! 

Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Bonapartes,  we  know  their  bees 
That  wade  in  honey  red  to  the:knees; 
Their  patent  reaper,  its  sheaves  sleep 

sound 
In  dreamless  gamere  underground : 
We  know  false  gloiy's  spenathrift  race 
Pawnine  nations  for  feathers  and  lace ; 
It  may  be  short,  it  may  be  long, 
••'Tis  reckoning-day  I "  sneera  unpaid 
Wrong. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho^  spin ! 
Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  I 
In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in. 
The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

The  Cock  that  wears  the  Eagle's  skin 
Can  promise  what  he  ne'er  could  win ; 
Slavery  reaped  for  fine  worda  sown, 
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Bystem  for  all,  and  rights  for  none, 
Deniots  atop,  a  wild  clan  below, 
Sucn  is  the  Oanl  from  long  a^  ; 
Wash  the  black  from  the  £thiop*s  face. 
Wash  the  past  out  of  man  or  race  I 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  I 

Lachesls,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  oat,  year  in, 

The  silent  headconan  waits  forever. 

"Neath  Gregory's  throne  a  snider  swings, 
And  snares  the  people  for  uie  kings ; 
**  Lather  is  dead  ;  old  quarrels  pass  ; 
The  stake's  black  scars  are  healed  with 

grass"; 
So  dreuners  prate  ;  did  man  e'er  Uve 
Saw  priest  or  woman  yet  forgive  f 
But  Luther^s  broom  is  left,  and  eyes 
Peep  o'er  tiieir  creeds  to  where  it  lies. 

Spin,  spin,  Clotho^  spin  1 

Lachesls,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever! 

In  the  shadow,  year  out,  year  in, 

The  silent  headsman  waits  forever. 

Smooth  sails  the  ship  of  either  realm. 

Kaiser  and  Jesuit  at  the  helm ; 

We  look  down  the  depths,  and  mark 

Silent  workers  in  the  dark 

Buildins  slow  the  shaip-tusked  reefs. 

Old  instincts  hardening  to  new  beliefs ; 

Patience  a  little ;  leam  to  wait ; 

Hours  are  long  on  the  dock  of  Fate. 
Spin,  spin,  Clotho,  spin  1 
Lachesis,  twist !  and,  Atropos,  sever  I 
Darkness  is  strong,  a^  so  is  Sin, 
But  surely  God  endures  forever  I 


Down  mid  the  tanked  roots  of  things 
That  coil  about  the  central  fire, 

I  sedL  for  that  which  glveth  wings 
To  stoop,  not  soar,  to  my  desire. 

Sometimes  I  hear,  as 't  were  a  sigh. 
The  sea's  deep  yearning  far  above, 

"  Thou  hast  the  secret  not,"  I  cry, 
"  In  deeper  deeps  is  hid  my  Love." 

They  think  I  burrow  fh>m  the  sun. 
In  darkness,  all  alone,  and  weak  ; 

Such  loss  were  gain  if  He  were  won, 
Por  't  is  the  sun's  own  Sun  I  seek. 


The  earth,"  they  murmur,  ''is  th« 

tomb 
That  vainly  sought  his  life  to  prisony 
Why  ffrovel  longer  in  the  gloom  I 
He  IS  not  here ;  he  hath  arisen." 

More  life  for  me  where  he  hath  lain 
Hidden  while  ve  believed  him  dead. 

Than  in  cathedrals  cold  and  vaixi. 
Built  on  loose  sands  of  It  i$  said 

My  search  is  for  the  living  gold ; 

Him  I  desire  who  dwelb  recluse, 
And  not  his  ima^  worn  and  old. 

Day-servant  of  our  sordid  use^ 

If  him  I  find  not,  yet  I  find 
The  ancient  ioy  of  cell  and  church. 

The  glimpse,  the  surety  undefined. 
The  imquenched  ardor  of  the  search. 

Happier  to  chase  a  flying  goal 
Than  to  sit  counting  hiurelled  gains^ 

To  guess  the  Soul  within  the  soul 
Than  to  be  lord  of  what  remains. 

Hide  still,  best  Good,  in  subtile  wise, 
Beyond  my  nature's  utmost  scope; 

Be  ever  absent  from  mine  eyes 
To  be  twice  present  in  my  hope  1 


GOLD  KGG:  A  DBXAM-FANTAST. 

HOW  ▲  STUBKKT  IN  8EAB0H  OF  THl 
BSAUTIFXTL  FELL  A8LBEP  IN  DRK8- 
DEN  OVEK  HERR  PB0VE880R  DOCTOR 
VISCHEB's  WISSEKfiCHArr  DE8  8CH0- 
NEN,  AND  WHAT  GAMS  THEREOF. 

I  SWAM  with  undulation  soft. 

Adrift  on  Vischer's  ocean. 
And,  fh>m  my  cockboat  up  aloft. 
Sent  down  my  mental  plummet  <^ 

In  hope  to  reach  a  notion. 

But  from  the  metaphyslo  sea 
No  bottom  was  foruicomin^ 

And  all  the  while  (how  dreamy !) 

In  one  eternal  note  of  B 
My  German  stove  kept  humming. 

"Whafs  Beauty?"  mused  I;  «*iii» 
told 
By  synthesis  f  analysii  f 
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Have  yoa  not  made  lu  lead  of  gold  ? 
To  feed  your  cnicible,  n<A  eold 
Oar  temple's  sacred  chalices  ?  ** 

Then  o'er  my  senses  came  a  change  ; 

Mr  book  seemed  all  traditions. 
Old  legends  of  profonndest  rsnge, 
Diablerr,  and  stories  strange 

Of  goblins,  elyes,  magicianB. 

Old  gDds  in  modem  ssints  I  found. 
Old  creeds  in  strange  disgnises ; 
I  thought  them  safely  ondexground. 
And  here  they  were,  all  safe  and  sound. 
Without  a  sign  of  phthisis. 

Trath  was,  my  oatward  eyes  were  closed, 

Although  I  did  not  know  it ; 
Deep  into  dream-land  I  had  dozed. 
And  80  was  happily  tran^Kwed 
From  proser  into  poet. 

So  what  I  read  todc  flesh  and  blood. 

And  tamed  to  living  creatures  : 
The  words  were  but  the  dingy  bud 
That  bloomed,  like  Adam,  from  the  mud. 
To  human  forois  and  features. 

I  saw  how  Zens  was  lodged  once  more 

By  Bauds  and  Philemon  ; 
The  text  said,  **  Not  alone  of  yore. 
But  every  day,  at  every  door. 

Knocks  still  the  msAing  Demon." 

Daimon  't  was  nrinted  in  the  book 

And,  as  I  reaa  it  slowly, 
The  letten  stirred  and  changed,  and 

took 
Jove's  stature,  the  Olympian  look 

Of  painless  melancholy. 

He  pB^Jsed  upon  the  threshold  worn: 
*' With  com  I  cannot  pay  you ; 

Tet  would  I  fain  make  some  return ; 

The  gift  for  chei^ess  do  not  spum. 
Accept  this  hen,  I  pray  you. 

"  Plain  foathen  wears  my  Hcmera, 

And  has  from  ages  olden  ; 
She  makes  her  nest  in  common  hay, 
And  yet,  of  adl  the  birds  that  lay. 

Her  eggs  alone  are  golden." 

Be  turned,  and  could  no  more  be  seen ; 
Old  Bauds  stared  a  moment, 


Then  tossed  poor  Paitlet  on  the  green, 
And  with  a  tone,  half  jest,  half  spleen. 
Thus   made    her    housewife's   com- 
ment: 

"  The  stranger  had  a  queerish  lace, 

His  smile  was  hardly  pleassnt. 
And,  though  he  meant  it  for  a  grace, 
Yet  this  old  hen  of  barnyard  race 
Was  but  a  stingy  present 

**  She  *s  quite  too  old  for  laying  eggs. 

Nay,  even  to  make  a  soup  <A; 
One  only  needs  to  see  her  legs,  — 
You  mi^t  as  well  boil  down  the  pegs 
I  made  the  brood-hen's  coop  of ! 

"Some  eighteen  score  of  such  do  1 

Baise  every  year,  her  sistas ; 
Go,  in  the  woods  your  fortunes  tiy, 
All  day  for  one  poor  earthworm  pry. 
And  scratch  your  toes  to  blisters ! " 

I^emon  found  the  rede  was  good. 
And,  turniuff  on  the  poor  hen. 

He  clapt  his  hands,  and  stamped,  and 
shooed. 

Hunting  the  exile  tow'rd  the  wood. 
To  house  with  snipe  and  moor-hen. 

A  poet  saw  and  cried  :  "Hold  !  hold ! 

What  are  you  doing,  madman  ? 
Spurn  you  more  wealth  than  can  be 

told. 
The  fowl  that  lays  the  egos  of  gold. 

Because  she 's  plainly  clad,  man  ? " 

To  him  Philemon:  "1 11  not  balk 

Thy  win  with  any  shackle; 
WUt  add  a  burden  to  thy  walk? 
There !  take  her  without  further  talk ; 

You  're  both  but  fit  to  cackle !" 

But  scarce  the  poet  touched  the  bird. 

It  swelled  to  stature  wtpli 
And  when  her  doud-wide  wings  she 

stured, 
A  whisper  as  of  doom  was  heard, 

T  was  Jove's  bolt-bearing  eagle. 

As  when  frtxn  far-off  doud-beigs  springi 

A  crag,  and,  hurtling  under. 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  rumor  HiDg/^ 
So  she  from  flight-foreboding  wtngi 
Shook  out  a  murmurous  thunder. 
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8hft  gripped  the  poet  to  her  breast* 

And  ever,  upward  soaring, 
Earth  seemed  a  new  moon  m  the  west. 
And  then  one  light  among  the  rest 

Where  squadrons  lie  at  mooring. 

How  tell  to  what  heaven-hallowed  seat 

The  eagle  bait  his  courses? 
The  waves  that  on  its  bases  beat. 
The  gales  that  round  it  weave  and  fleet. 

Are  life's  creative  forces. 

Here  was  the  bird's  primeval  nest, 

High  on  a  promontory 
Star-pharoseo,  where  she  takes  her  rest 
To  brood  new  SBons  'neath  her  breast, 

The  future's  unfledged  gloiy. 

I  know  not  how,  but  I  was  there 

All  feeling,  hearing,  seeing ; 
It  was  not  wind  that  stirred  my  hair 
But  living  breath,  the  essence  rare 
Of  unembodied  being. 

And  in  the  nest  an  e^  of  gold 
Lay  soft  in  self-ma^  lustre^ 
Gazing  whereon,  what  depths  untold 
Within,  what  marvels  manifold, 
Seemed  silently  to  muster  ! 

Daily  such  splendors  to  confront 

Is  still  to  me  and  yon  sent  ? 
It  glowed  as  when  Saint  Peter's  front, 
Illumed,  foigets  its  stony  wont, 
And  seems  to  throb  translucent 


One  saw  therein  the  life  of  man, 

(Or  so  the  poet  found  it,) 
The  yolk  and  white,  conceive  who  can, 
Were  the  glad  earth,  that,  floating,  span 

In  the  ^ad  heaven  around  it 

I  knew  this  as  one  knows  in  dream, 

Where  no  efiects  to  causes 
Are  chained  as  in  our  work-day  scheme^ 
And  then  was  wakened  by  a  ecream 

That  seemed  to  come  from  Baucis. 

''Bless  Zeus!"  she  cried,   '*I 'm  safe 
below  I" 

First  pale,  then  red  as  coral ; 
And  I,  still  drowsy,  pondered  slow, 
And  seemed  to  And,  out  hardly  know, 

Something  like  this  for  moraL 

Each  day  the  world  is  bom  anew 
?or  him  who  takes  it  ri|^tly ; 


Kot  fresher  that  which  Adam  knew, 
Not  sweeter  that  whose  moonlit  dew 
Entranced  Arcadia  nightly. 

Riditlyf    That 's  simpiv:  't  is  to  see 
Some  substance  casts  these  shadows. 
Which  we  call  life  and  Histoir, 
That  aimless  seem  to  chase  ana  flee 
like  wind-gleams  over  meadows. 

Simply?    That'snobly:  'tistoknow 

Thi^  God  may  still  be  met  with. 
Nor  groweth  old,  nor  doth  bestow 
These  senses  fine,  this  brain  aglow, 
To  grovel  and  foiget  with. 

Beauty,  Herr  Doctor,  trust  in  me, 

No  chemistiy  will  win  you ; 
Charis  still  rises  from  the  sea : 
If  you  can't  find  her,  mighi  it  be 
Because  you  seek  within  yon  ? 


A  FAMnJAB  XPI8TLB  TO  A  FBIXN1X 

Alikb  I  hate  to  be  your  debtor, 
Or  write  a  mere  permtactory  letter ; 
For  letters,  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Our  careless  quintessence  should  be, 
Our  real  nature's  truant  play 
When  Consciousness  looks  t'  other  way 
Not  droD  by  drop,  with  watchful  skill, 
Gathereci  in  Art's  deliberste  still. 
But  life's  insensible  completeness 
Got  as  the  ripe  grape  gets  its  sweetness^ 
As  if  it  had  a  way  to  fuse 
The  ffolden  sunlight  into  Juice. 
Hopdess  my  mental  pump  I  tiy; 
The  boxes  hiss^  the  tube  is  dry ; 
As  those  petroleum  wells  that  spout 
Awhile  like  M.  O.'s.  then  give  out, 
My  spring,  once  full  as  Ai^usa, 
Is  a  mere  bore  as  dry 's  Creusa; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  why  I  *m  glum* 
And  why  my  graver  Muse  is  dumb. 
Ah  me  I  I  've  Reasons  manifold 
Condensed  in  one,  —  1  'm  getting  old  I 

When  life,  once  past  its  fortieth  year, 
Wheels  up  its  evening  hemisphera, 
The  miners  own  shactow,  which  the  boy 
Saw  onward  point  to  hope  and  joy. 
Shifts  round,  irrevocably  set 
Tow'rd  mominflf  s  loss  and  vain  i^gret| 
And,  aigue  with  it  as  we  will. 
The  clo&  is  unconverted  stilL 
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A  FAMTTJAH  XPISTLB  TO  A  FBIEND. 


"But  ooant  the  gtim,"  I  hmr  yon  uj, 
"  Which  far  the  eeemiiig  loat  outweigh ; 
Friendihipe  built  firm  ^^ainit  flood  and 

wind 
On  rock-foundationi  of  the  mind ; 
Knowledge  instead  of  acheming  hope ; 
For  wild  adTentnre,  settled  acope ; 
Talenta,  from  auriaoe-ore  profuae. 
Tempered  and  edged  to  tools  for  use ; 
Judgment,  for  paasion's  headlouff  whirls ; 
Old  Borrows  crystalled  into  peam ; 
LosDca  by  patience  turned  to  gaina. 
Possessions  now,  that  once  were  pains ; 
Joy's  blossom  gone,  aa  go  it  must. 
To  ripen  seeds  of  fiuth  and  trust ; 
Why  need  a  snow-flake  on  the  roof 
If  fire  within  keep  Age  aloof 
Thou^  blundering  north-winda  push 

and  strain 
With  palms  benumbed  sgainst  the  pane  V* 

My  dear  old  Friend,  you  're  very  wise ; 

We  always  are  with  others'  eyes, 

And  see  so  clear !  (our  neighbor's  deck 

on) 
What  leef  the  idiot 's  sure  to  wreck  on ; 
Folks  when  they  learn  how  life  has 

quizzed  'em  - 
Are  fain  to  make  a  shift  with  WiBdom, 
And,  finding  she  nor  breaks  nor  bends, 
Give  her  a  ktter  to  their  friends. 
Draw  paskion's  torrent  whoso  will 
Through  sluices  smooth  to  turn  a  mill. 
And,  taking  solid  toll  of  grist. 
Forget  the  rainbow  in  the  mist. 
The  exulting  leap,  the  aimless  haste 
Scattered  in  iridescent  waste ; 
Prefer  who  likes  the  sure  esteem 
To  cheated  youth's  midsummer  dream. 
When   every   friend   was   more   tlum 

Damon, 
Each  quickauid  safe  to  b«iild  a  fame  on ; 
Believe  that  prudence  snug  excels 
Tenth's  gross  of  verdant  spectacles. 
Through  which  earth's  witnered  stubble 

seen 
Looks  antumn-proof  aa  painted  green,  — 
I  side  with  Moses  'gainst  the  masses. 
Take   you   the  drudge,  give  me   the 

glasses! 
And,  for  your  talents  shaped  with  prac- 
tice. 
Convince  me  first  that  such  the  fact  is ; 
Let  whoso  likes  be  beat,  poor  fool. 
On  life's  hard  stithy  to  a  tool, 
Be  whoso  will  a  |>1oughshare  made,         | 
Let  me  remain  a  jolly  blade ! 


What's  Knowledge,  with  her  stodoisnd 

lands. 
To  gay  Coigecture's  yellow  stzaads  f 
What 's  watching  ber  alow  fioeks  in- 


To  ventures  for  the  golden  fleece  f 
What  her  deep  ahips,  aafe  under  lee, 
To  yonth'a  light  <nft,  that  drinks  the 

•ea. 
For  Flying  Islands  making  sail. 
And  failing  where  't  is  gain  to  fail  ? 
Ah  me !  £cpereince  (so  we  're  told), 
Time's  crucible,  turns  lead  to  gold ; 
Yet  what 's  experience  won  but  drosi^ 
Cloud-gold  transmuted  to  our  loss  ? 
What  but  base  coin  the  best  event 
To  the  untried  experiment  t 

'T  was  an  old  couple,  says  the  poet. 
That  lodged  the  gods  and  did  not  know 

it; 
Youth  sees  and  knows  them  as  th<7 

were 
Before  Olympus'  top  was  bare ; 
From  Swampsoot's  flats  his  eye  divine 
Sees  Venus  rocking  on  the  brine. 
With  lucent  limbs,  that  somehow  scat- 
ter a 
Charm  that  turns  Doll  to  Cleopatra ; 
Bacchus  (that  now  is  scarce  induced 
To  give  Eld's  lagging  blood  a  boost), 
Witn  cymbals'  eSng  and  pards  to  dnw 

him, 
Divine  as  Ariadne  saw  him. 
Storms  through  Youth's  pulse  with  sO 

his  train 
And  wins  new  Indies  in  his  brain ; 
Apollo  (with  the  old  a  trope^ 
A  sort  of  finer  Mister  Pope), 
Apollo  —  but  the  Muse  forbids ; 
At  his  approach  cast  down  thy  Uds, 
And  think  it  joy  enouf^h  to  hear 
Far  off  his  arrows  singmir  clear ; 
He  knows  enough  who  suent  knows 
The  quiver  chiming  as  he  goes ; 
He  tells  too  much  who  e'er  betrays 
The  shining  Archer's  secret  ways. 

Dear  Friend,  you  're  right  and  1  aa 

wronff; 
My  quibbles  are  not  worth  a  sonf^ 
And  I  sophisticall^r  tease 
My  fancy  sad  to  tncks  like  these. 
I  could  not  cheat  vou  if  I  would ; 
You  know  me  and  my  jesting  mood, 
Mere  surface-foam,  for  pride  concealing 
The  purpose  of  my  deeper  feeling. 


AN  KMBEB  FICTUBE. 
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I  haTe  not  apOt 

Poured  in  the  aentM  of  ihe 


drop  of  Joy 
\  of  the  Dov, 
Nor  Katan  fails  my  walki  to  hless 


With  all  her  gdlden  inwardness ; 
And  as  hlind  nestlin«,  unafraid. 
Stretch  up  wide-mooBied  to  ereiy  shade 
By  which  their  downy  dream  is  stirred. 
Taking  it  for  the  mother-Uid, 
So,  when  God's  shadow,  whidi  is  light, 
Unheralded,  hv  day  or  nif^t, 
My  wakeninff  ustincts  fiMis  across, 
Silent  as  sonbeams  orer  moss, 
In  my  hesrt's  nest  half-oonscions  things 
Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wings, 
lift  themselves  np^  and  tremble  long 
With  premonitions  sweet  of  song. 

Be  patienti  and  pethaps  (who  knows  f) 
ThMs   may  be  winged  one  day  like 

those; 
If  thrashes,  dose-^robowered  to  sing. 
Pierced  through  with  June's  delicious 

sting; 
If  swallows,  their  half-hour  to  run 
Star-breasted  in  the  settinff  sun. 
At  first  they  're  but  the  unfledged  proem. 
Or  songless  schedule  of  a  poem ; 
When  uom  the  shell  they  re  hardly  dry 
If  some  folks  thrust  them  forth,  must  1 1 

But  let  me  end  with  a  comparison 
Keyer  yet  hit  upon  br  e'er  a  son 
Of  our  American  Apollo^ 
(And  there's  where  I  shall  heat  them 

hollow, 
If  he  indeed  ^  no  courtly  St  John* 
But,  as  West  said,  a  Mohawk  Iigun.) 
A  poem 's  like  a  cruise  for  whsles ; 
Throng  untried  seas  the  hunter  ssHs, 
His  prow  dividing  waters  known 
To  the  blue  icebe^s  hulk  aJone ; 
At  last,  on  &rthest  edge  of  day. 
He  marics  the  smoky  puff  of  spray ; 
Then  with  bent  oars  the  shallop  flies 
To  where  the  basking  qusrry  hes ; 
Then  the  excitement  of  the  strife, 
The  crimsoned  waves,  — ah,  this  is  life ! 

BuL  the  dead  plunder  once  secured 
And  safe  beside  the  vessel  moored. 
All  that  had  stirred  the  blood  before 
Is  so  much  blubber,  nothing  more, 
(I  mean  no  pun,  nor  image  so 
Mere  sentimental  verse,  you  know,) 
And  all  is  tedium,  smoke,  and  soil. 
In  drying  out  the  noisome  oil. 


Yes,  this  if  life  I    And  so  the  bard 
Throufldi  briny  deserts,  never  scarred 
Since  Noah's  keel,  a  subject  seeks, 
And  lies  upon  the  watch  for  weeks ; 
That  once  harpooned  and  helpless  lyings 
What  follows  is  but  weary  tiying. 

Now  I  've  a  notion,  if  a  poet 

Beat  up  for  themes,  his  verse  will  show 

itf 
I  wait  for  subjects  that  hunt  me. 
By  day  or  night  wim't  let  me  be, 
And  hang  alMut  me  like  a  curse. 
Till  they  nave  made  me  into  verse, 
From  line  to  line  my  fingers  tease 
Beyond  my  knowledge,  as  the  bees 
Build  no  new  cell  till  Uioee  before 
With  limpid  summer-sweet  run  o'er ; 
Then,  if  I  neither  sing  nor  shine^ 
Is  it  the  suljecf  s  fanlt,  or  minet 
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How  strange  are  the  freaks  of  memoiy } 
The  lessons  of  life  we  formt. 

While  a  trifle,  a  trick  of  color. 
In  the  wonderful  web  is  set,  — 

Set  by  some  mordant  of  fancy, 
And,  spite  of  the  wear  and  tear 

Of  time  or  distance  or  trouble. 
Insists  on  its  right  to  be  tiiere. 

A  chance  had  brought  us  together ; 

Our  talk  was  of  matter8-o^cour8e ; 
We  were  nothing,  one  to  the  other, 

But  a  abort  half-hour^s  resource. 

We  spoke  of  French  acting  and  actors^ 
And  their  easy,  natural  way : 

Of  the  weather,  for  it  was  raining 
As  we  drove  home  fh>m  the  play. 

We  debated  the  sodal  nothings 
We  bore  ourselves  so  to  discuss ; 

The  thunderous  rumors  of  battle 
Were  silent  the  while  for  us. 

Arrived  at  her  door,  we  left  her 
With  a  drippingly  hurried  adieu. 

And  our  wheels  went  crunching  the 
gravel 
Of  the  oak«darkened  avenue. 

As  we  drove  away  throu^^  the  shadow. 
The  candle  she  held  in  the  door 
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From  nin-Tunidied  tiM-tnmk  to  tree- 
tmnk 
Flashed    fainter,    and    flashed    no 
more  ;  — 

Flashed  fiunter,  then  wholly  fided 
Before  we  had  passed  the  wood ; 

Bat  the  liffht  of  the  face  behind  it 
Went  with  me  and  stayed  for  good. 

The  vision  of  scarce  a  moment, 
And  hardly  maiked  at  the  time, 

It  comes  nnbidden  to  hannt  me, 
Like  a  scrap  of  ballad-rhyme. 

Had  she  beanty  f    Well,  not  what  they 
call  so; 

Ton  may  And  a  thousand  as  fair; 
And  yet  there  *s  her  face  in  ray  memory 

With  no  special  claim  to  be  there. 

As  I  sit  sometimes  in  the  twilight, 
And  call  back  to  life  in  the  coals 

Old  faces  and  hopes  and  fancies 
Long   buried,   (good   rest   to    their 
souls!) 

Her  face  shines  out  in  the  embers ; 

I  see  her  holding  the  light. 
And  hear  the  crunch  of  the  gravel 

And  the  sweep  of  the  rain  that  night. 

T  is  a  face  that  can  never  grow  older, 
That  never  can  part  with  its  gleam, 

T  is  a  jorracious  possession  forever. 
For  IS  it  not  all  a  dream  T 


TO  H.  W.  L^ 

ON    BIS    BIRTHDAY,     S7TH    FBBRUART, 
1807. 

I  msMD  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his 

song, 
Where  Umpid  verse  to  limpid  verse 

succeeos 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing 

lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon's  mirrored  skiff,  he  slides 

along;. 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in 

his  reeds. 

With  loving  bresth  of  all  the  winds  his 
name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his 
fHends 


A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  lame. 
And  Love  steals  ahyly  throng  the  loud 

aedaim 
To  amrmxatiChdbUii  you/  and  then 

ends. 

As  I  muse  backward  up  the  checkered 
years 
Wherein  so  much  was  given,  so  nmch 
was  lost. 
Blessings  in  both  kinds,  soch  as  cheapen 

tears, — 
But  hush !  this  is  not  for  profisner  ears; 
Let  than  drink  molten  pearls  nor 
dream  the  coat 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  sorrow's 

core. 
As  naught  but  ni^tshade  grew  npon 

earth's  ffround ; 
Love  turned  afi  his  to  heait*s-ease,  and 

the  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  forc^  a 

door 
Leading  to  sweeter  manhood  and  man 

sound. 

Even  as  a  wind- waved  fountain's  sway- 
ing shade 
Seems  of  mixed  race,  a  gray  wraith 
shot  with  snn. 

So  through  his  trial  faith  translucent 
rayed 

Till  darkness,  half  disnatured  so,  be- 
trayed 
A  heart  of  sunshine  that  would  fain 
o'errun. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may 
stav 
And  of  its  purpose  cheat  the  charmed 
abyss. 
If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay. 
He  shall  not  go,  although  his  presenos 
may. 
And  the  next  age  in  praise  shsU 
doable  this. 

Long  days  be  his,  snd  each  as  lusty- 
sweet 
As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to 

May  Age  steal  on  with  softly-cadenoed 

ftet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
Whose  choicest  verse  is  harsher-ttmei 

thsn  he  I 
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THE  NIOHnNOAUB  IN  THE  BTVDT.     Ga^ 

"  Com  forth ! "  mj  catbird  calU  to  me, 

"  And  hear  me  smg  a  cavatina 
That,  in  this  old  fianmiar  tree. 

Shall  hang  a  garden  of  Alcina. 

**  These  hattercnps  shall  brim  with  wine 
Beyond  all  Lesbian  mice  or  Massic ; 

May  not  New  England  be  dlyine  ? 
My  ode  to  ripening  sommer  classic  T 

<<  Or,  if  to  me  yon  will  not  hark. 
By  Beayer  Brook  a  thrash  is  ringing 

Till  all  the  alder-corerts  dark 
Seem  snnshine-dappkd  with  his  sing- 
ing. 


IT,  tragic,  rapt,  right  heart  of  Spain 
red  with  the  sap  of  old  romances. 

**  I  ask  no  ampler  skies  than  those 
His  magic  music  rears  above  me. 

No  falser  friends,  no  truer  foes,  — 
And  does  not  Dofta  Clara  love  me? 

*  *  Cloaked  shapes,  a  twanging  of  guitars, 
A  rush  of  feet,  and  rapierB  dashing, 

Then  silence  deep  with  breathless  stars, 
And  overhead  a  white  hand  flashing. 


**  Come  out  beneath  the  unmastered  sky, 
With  its  emandpatinff  spaces. 

And  learn  to  sing  as  well  as  I, 
Without  premeditated  graces. 

**What  boot  your  many-volumed  gains, 
Those  withered  leaves  forever  turning. 

To  whi,  at  best,  for  all  your  pains, 
A  nature  mummy* wrapt  in  learning  ? 

"  The  leaves  wherein  true  wisdom  lies 
On  living  trees  the  sun  are  drinking ; 

Those  white  douds,  drowsing  through 
the  skies,  | 

Grew  not  so  beautiful  by  thinking. 

**  *  Come  out  1  *  with  me  the  oriole  cries. 
Escape  the  demon  that  pursues  you  1 

And,  hark,  the  cuckoo  weatherwise, 
Still  hiding    farther  onward,  wooes 
you." 

"  Alas,  dear  friend,  that,  all  my  days, 
Has  poured  from  that  syringa  thicket 

The  quaintly  discontinuous  lays 
To  whidi  I  hold  a  season-ticket. 


**  0  music  of  sll  moods  and  dimes. 

Vengeful,  forsiving,  sensuous,  saintly. 
Where    still,    between    the   Christian 

L  cymbal  tinkles  faintly  t 

"  0  life  borne  lightly  in  the  hand. 
For  friend  or  foe  with  srace  Castilian ! 

0  valley  safe  in  Fancy's  land. 
Not  tramped  to  mud  yet  by  the  mil- 
lion! 

"Bird  of  to-dav,  thy  songs  are  stala 
To  his,  my  smger  of  all  weathers, 

My  Calderon,  my  nightinnde, 
My  Arab  soul  in  Spanish  feathers. 

'*  Ah,  ftriend,  these  singers  dead  so  long, 
And  stiU,  God  knows,  in  purgatory, 

Give  its  best  sweetness  to  all  song, 
To  Nature's  self  her  better  g^ory." 


"A  season-ticket  cheaply  bought 
With  a  dessert  of  pilfered  berries. 

And  who  so  oft  my  soul  hast  caught 
With  mom  and  evening  voluntaries, 

**  Deem  me  not  faithless,  if  all  day 
Among  my  dusty  books  I  linger. 

No  pipe,  like  thee,  for  June  to  play 
With  fancy-led,  half-oonsdous  finger. 

*'  A  bird  is  singing  in  my  brain 
And  bubbUi^  aer  with  mingled  fan- 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Mbn  say  the  sullen  instrument, 
That,  tnm  the  Master^s  bow. 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe. 
Feels  mudc^s  soul  through  every  fibre 
sent, 
Whispers  the  ravidied  strings 
More  than  he  knew  or  meant; 
Old  summers  in  its  memory  glow ; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springsi 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine-wood 
Long  ago! 

The  magical  moonlight  then 
Steeped  every  bough  and  oont; 
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The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 

Came  dim  from  the  diftanoe  blown ; 
The  wind  thitmdi  its  glooms  sang  low. 
And  it  swavea  to  and  fro 
With  delight  as  it  stood. 
In  the  wonderful  wood. 
Long  ago  * 

0  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 
That  only  said.  Live  and  ngoice  f 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  reasons, 

But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  ? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their 
blowing, 
When  Nature  and  we  were  peers. 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn 

juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  usee  ? 
Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 
All  I  feel,  all  I  know? 
Doth  m  V  heart  overween  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago! 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 
An  odor  from  Dreamland  sent, 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 

Of  a  splendor  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  1  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere, 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 
like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 
A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame 
it 
To  make  it  a  show, 
A   something  too  vague,  could  I 
name  it. 
For  others  to  know. 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it. 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  schemed  it, 
Long  ago ! 

And  vet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain. 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover. 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again. 
Could  I  but  speak  It  and  show  it. 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain, 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so. 
The  world  should  once  more  have  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad. 
Long  ago! 


THX  rOOT-PATS. 

It  mounts  athwart  the  windy  hHI 
Through  sallow  slopes  of  upland  bar^ 

And  Fancy  climbs  with  foot-tall  still 
Its  narrowing  curves  that  end  in  air. 

By  day,  a  wanner-hearted  blue 
Stoops  softly  to  that  topmost  swell ; 

Its  thread-like  windings  seem  a  clew 
To  gracious  climes  where  all  is  welL 

By  ni^t,  far  yonder,  I  surmise 
An  ampler  world  than  clips  my  ken. 

Where  the  mat  stars  of  happier  skies 
Commingle  nobler  fates  <u  men. 

I  look  and  long,  then  haste  me  homc^ 
Still  master  of  my  secret  rare; 

Once  tried,  the  path  would  end  in  Bomc^ 
But  now  it  leads  me  everywhere. 

Forever  to  the  new  it  ffuides. 
From  former  good,  old  overmuch; 

What  Nature  for  her  poets  hides, 
*T  is  wiser  to  divine  than  dutch. 

The  bird  I  list  hath  never  come 
Within  the  scope  of  mortal  ear ; 

My  prving  step  would  make  him  dumb^ 
And  the  fair  tree,  his  shelter,  sear. 

Behind  the  hill,  behind  the  sky. 
Behind  my  inmost  thought,  he  sings; 

No  feet  avail ;  to  hear  it  nigh. 
The  song  itself  must  lend  the  wings. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird^olose  hid,  and  raise 
Those  an^el  stairways  in  my  brain. 

That  climb  from  these  low- vaulted  days 
To  spacious  sunshines  far  from  pais. 

Sing  when  thou  wilt,  enchantment  fleet, 
Ileave  thy  covert  haimt  untrod, 

And  envy  Science  not  her  feat 
To  make  a  twice-told  tale  of  God. 

They  said  the  fairies  tript  no  more. 
And  long  ago  that  Pan  was  dead ; 

'T  was  but  that  fools  preferred  to  bore 
Earth's  rind  inch-aeep  for  truUi  in* 
stead. 

Pan  leaps  and  pipes  sll  summer  long, 
The  fairies  dance   each  full-mooned 
night, 

Would  we  but  doff  our  lenses  strong, 
And  trust  our  wiser  eyes'  delight. 
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aty  of  Elf-land,  jtitt  without 
Oar  Meing,  mtrvel  ever  new, 

Olimpeed  in  fur  weather,  a  sweet  doubt 
Sketched-in,  mirage-like,  on  the  bine. 

I  boild  thee  in  yon  tnnaet  cloud, 
Whoee   edge  allnroa  to   climb  the 
height; 
I  Hear  thy  drowned  bells,  inly-lond. 
From  still  pools  dnak  with  dreams  of 
night 

Thy  gates  are  shnt  to  hardiest  will. 
Thy  coontersign  of  long-lost  speech,  — 


Those  foontained  oonrts,  those  chambers 
still. 
Fronting  Time's  far  East^  who  shall 
reach? 

I  know  not,  and  will  never  pir. 
Bat  trast  oar  haman  heart  for  all ; 

Wonders  thmt  fiom  the  seeker  fly 
Into  an  open  sense  may  falL 

Hide  in  thine  own  soal,  and  sarprise 
The  pessword  of  the  onwsiy  elves ; 

Seek  it,  thoa  canst  not  bribe  uieir  spies ; 
Unsoaght,  they  whisper  it  themscuvta. 


POEMS    OF    THE    WAR. 


THB  WASHEBS  OF  THS  SHROUD. 
OoroKB»  1861. 

Aloko  a  riyer-8ide»  I  know  not  Trhere, 
1  walked  one  night  in  mytteir  of  dream  ; 
A  chill  creepa  cordling  yet  beneath  my 

hair, 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid 

gleam 
Of  a  moon-wraith  tiiat  waned  through 

haunted  air. 

Pale  fireflies  pulsed  within  the  meadow- 
mist 

Their  halos,  wavering  thistledowns  of 
light; 

The  loon,  that  seemed  to  mock  some 
goblin  tryst, 

Laugned ;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in 
affrif;ht, 

like  Odin's  hounds,  fled  baying  down 
the  night 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my 

ear 
A  moTement  in  the  stream  that  checked 

my  breath: 
Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer  t 
But  something  said,  "This  water  is  of 

Death! 
The  SisterB  wash  a  shroud,  —  ill  thing 

to  hear  I" 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient 
Three 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  North- 
man's creel. 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Btill  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  end- 
less brede. 

One  song:  '''Hme  was,  Time  is,  and 
Time  shall  be." 


No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had 

deemed. 
But  (air  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed ; 
Something  too  hi^  for  joy,  too  deep  for 

sorrow, 
Thrilled  in  their  tone^  and  from  their 

faces  gleamed. 

"Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they 

have  strawn," 
So  sang  they,  woiking  at  their  task  the 

while; 
"The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere 

dawn: 
For  Austria?    Italy?  the  Sea-Queen's 

isle? 
O'er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  our 

shroud  be  drawn  ? 


That  ^thered  States  like  cldldr^  round 


'  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  corse, 
^      ^  IStateslik     '     " 

his  knees. 

That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting- 
horse. 
Feller  of  forests,  linker  of  tbe  seas. 
Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son 
of  Thai's? 

"  What  make  we,  muimur^st  thou  ?  and 

what  are  we  ? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  we  bring 

the  shroud. 
The   time-old  web   of  the  implacable 

Three:  ..^.-^ 

Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and 

proud? 
Earth's  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it,  — 

why  not  he  ? 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ? "  I  moaned,  ''  so 

strong,  so  fair  1 
Our  Fowler  whose  proud  bird  would 

brook  erewhile 
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Ko  riyal't  8woq>  in  all  our  wettern  air ! 
Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file 
For  hun,  life's  mom  yet  golden  in  his 
hair? 

"  Leare  me  not  hopeless,  ye  nnpitylng 
dames ! 

I  see,  half  seeing.  Tell  me,  ye  who 
scanned 

TiM  stars.  Earth's  elders,  still  most  no- 
blest Sims 

Be  traced  upon  oblivions  ocean-sands  f 

Must  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of 


**Whtfn  grass-blades   stiffen  with  red 

battle-dew. 
Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victor  and  the 

slain: 
Say,  choose  we  them  that  shaU  be  leal 

and  tme 
To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of 

brain  t 
Yet  there  the  victory  lies,  if  ye  bat 

knew. 

''Three   roots     bear    np    Dominion: 

Knowledge,  Will,— 
These  twain  are  strong,  bat  stronger  yet 

the  third,— 
Obedience,  —  't  is  the  great  tap-root  that 

still, 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  Daty,  is  not 

stirred. 
Though  Heaven-loosed  tempests  spend 

&eir  utmost  skilL 

''Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper f    'T is 

not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all 

time: 
The  brave  makes  danger  opportunity  ; 
The  waverer,  paltering  with  the  chance 

snblirae. 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril :  which  shall  Hesper 

be! 

"  Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle's 

seat 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their 

mawT 
Hath  he  the  Many's  plaudits  found  more 

sweet 
Than  Wisdom  f  held  Opinion's  wind  for 

Uw? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  doomstex's 

feetl 


"Rou^h  are  the  steps,  alow-hewn  in 
flintiest  rock. 

States  climb  to  power  by ;  slippery  those 
withf;old 

Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal 
mock: 

No  chafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  scep- 
tre hold. 

Who,  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell 
the  block. 

"  We  sing  old  Sagas,  songs  of  weal  and 


Mystic  becaose  too  cheaply  nnderstood  ; 
Dark  sayings  are  not  onra ;  men  hear 

and  know, 
See  Evil  weak,  see  strength  alone  in 

Good, 
Yet  hope  to  stem  God's  fire  with  walls  of 

tow. 

"Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time 

Is. 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  or  of  f^oom ; 
The  solver  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely 

his. 
But  hasten,  Sisters !  for  even  now  the 

tomb 
Grates  its  alow  hinge  and  calls  from  the 

abyss." 

"But  not  for  him,"  I  cried,  "not  yet 

for  him, 
Whose  laige  horison,  westering,  star  by 

star 
Wins  f^m  the  void  to  where  on  Ocean's 

lim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  worid  with  golden 

bar. 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow 

dim! 

"His  shall  be  laiger  manhood,  saved 

for  those 
That  walk  unblenching  through  the 

trial-fires; 
Not  sufferings  but  faint  heart,  is  wont 

of  woes, 
And  he  no  base-bom  son  of  craven  sires. 
Whose  eve  need  blench  confronted  with 

his  foes. 

"  Tears  ma^  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those 

who  win 
Death's  royal  purple  in  the  foemaa's 

lines; 
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Peace,  too,  bringt  tears ;  and  mid  the 

battle-din. 
The  wiser  ear  some  text  of  God  divinea, 
For  the  sheathed  blade  may  mat  with 

darker  ain. 

''God,  gire  as  peace !  not  sach  as  lolls 
to  sleep, 

Bat  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  par- 
pose  knit! 

And  let  oar  Ship  of  State  to  harbor 
sweep. 

Her  norts  all  an,  her  battle-lanterns  lit, 

And  ner  leashed  thanders  gathering  for 
their  leap  I " 

So  cried  I  with  clenched  hands  and  pas- 
sionate pain. 

Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side ; 

Again  the  loon  laughed  mocking,  and 
again 

The  echoes  bayed  hr  down  the  night 
and  died. 

While  waking  I  recalled  my  wandering 
brain. 


TWO   8CBNIS   FROM   THl   UFS   OF 
BLONDSL. 

AuTUMjr,  186S. 

ScENB  I.  —  Near  a  castle  in  Oermany, 

T  WBBB  no  hard  task,  perchance,  to  win 

The  popalar  laurel  for  mv  song  ; 
•T  were  only  to  comply  with  ain. 

And  own  the  crown,  though  snatched 
by  wrong : 
Rather  Truth's  chaplet  let  me  wear. 

Though  sharp  as  death  its  thorns  may 
sting ; 
Loyal  to  Loyalty,  I  bear 

Ko  badge  but  of  my  rightfnl  king. 

Patient  by  town  and  tower  I  wait. 

Or  o'er  the  blustering  moorland  go ; 
I  buy  no  praise  at  cheaper  rate. 

Or  what  faint  hearts  may  fancy  so  ; 
For  me,  no  joy  in  lady's  bower. 

Or  hall,  or  tourney,  will  I  sins. 
Till  the  slow  stars  wheel  ronnd  the  hour 

That  crowns  my  hero  and  my  kin^^ 

While  all  the  land  runs  red  with  strife, 
And  wealth  h  won  by  pedler-crimes, 
Let  who  will  find  content  in  life 


And  tinkle  in  unmanly  rhymes; 
I  wait  and  se^;  through  daik  and 
lifi^t. 

Safe  in  my  heart  my  hope  I  brins^ 
Till  I  onoe  more  my  fiuth  may  pli|^ 

To  him  my  whole  soul  owns  her  king: 

When  power  is  filched  by  drone  and 
£lt. 
And,  with  caught  breath  and  flashing 
eye. 
Her  knuckles  whitening  roond  the  bolt, 

Vengeance  leans  eafer  from  the  sky, 
>^liile  this  and  that  the  people  guess, 

And  to  the  skirts  of  praters  cnn^ 
Who  court  the  crowd  Uiey  should  com- 
press* 
I  tarn  in  scorn  to  seek  my  king. 

Shut  in  what  tower  of  darkling  chance 

Or  dungeon  of  a  narrow  doom, 
Dream'st  thou  of  battle-axe  and  lance 
That  for  the  Crosa  make  crashing 
room? 
Come  1  with  hushed  breath  the  battle 
waits 
In  the  wild  ran  thy  mace's  swing ; 
While  doubters  fiarley  with  their  fates, 
Make  thou  thine  own  and  ours^  my 
king! 

O,  strong  to  keep  upright  the  old. 

And  wise  to  buttress  with  the  new, 
Prudent,  as  only  are  the  bold. 

Clear-eyed,  aaonl^  are  the  true. 
To  foes  benifpi,  to  friendship  stern. 

Intent  to  mip  Law's  broken  wing^ 
Who  ¥ronld  not  die,  if  death  might  earn 

The  right  to  kias  thy  hand,  my  king  T 


ScEiTB  II.  —An  Tnn  near  the  Chdteau 
ofChaiuB, 

Well,  the  whole  thing  is  oyer,  and  here 
I  sit 
With  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  milk- 
score  of  gashes, 
And  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  must  e'en 
warm  my  wit. 
Since  what 's  left  of  youth's  flame  is  a 
head  flecked  with  ashes. 
I  remember  I  sat  in  this   yery  same 
inn, — 
I  was  young  thra,  and  one  young  man 
thought  I  was  handsome^  — 
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I  had   found  out  what  prison  King 
Bichard  was  in, 
And  was  spurring  for  En^^d  to  posh 
on  the  ransom. 

How  I  scorned  the  doll  souls  that  sat 
guzzling  around 
And  Knew  not  my  secret  nor  recked 
my  derision  1 
Let  the  world  sink  or  swim,  John  or 
Richard  be  crowned. 
All  one,  so  the  beer-tax  got  lenient 
revision. 
How  little  1  dreamed,  as  I  tramped  up 
and  down. 
That  granting  our  wish  one  of  Fate's 
saddest  jokes  is! 
I  had  mine  with   a   vengeance,  — my 
kinff  got  his  crown, 
And  made  nis  whole  business  to  break 
other  folks's. 

I  might  as  well  join  in  the  safe  old  turn, 
turn: 
A  hero 's  an  excellent  loadstar,  ^  but, 
bless  ye. 
What  infinite  odds  'twixt  a  hero  to  come 
And  your  only  too  palpable  heromesm/ 
Precisely  the  odds  (such  examples  are 
nfe) 
Twixt  the  poem  conceived  and  the 
rhyme  we  make  show  of, 
"Twixt  the  boy's  morning  dream  and  the 
wake-up  of  life, 
Twixt  the  Blondel  God  meant  and  a 
Blondel  I  know  of  I 

But  the  world 's  better  off,  I  'm  con 
vinced  of  it  now. 
Than  if  heroes,  like  buns,  could  be 
bought  for  a  penny 
To  regard  all  mankind  as  their  haltered 
milch-cow. 
And  just  care  for  themselves.    Well, 
God  cares  for  the  many ; 
For  somehow  the  poor  old  Earth  blun- 
ders along, 
Each  son  of  hers  adding  his  mite  of 
unfitness. 
And,  choosing  the  sure  way  of  coming 
out  wrong. 
Gets  to  port  as  the  next  generation 
wOl  witness. 

Ycsa  think  her  old  ribs  have  come  all 
crashing  through. 
If  a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  your 
oobweb  asunder ; 


But  her  rivets  wera  clinched  by  a  wiwr 
than  you, 
And  our  sins  cannot  push  the  Lord's 
right  hand  from  under. 
Better  one  honest  man  who  can  wait  tot 
God's  mind 
In  our  poor  shiftinff  scene  here  though 
heroes  were  plenty  1 
Better  one  bite,  at  forty,  of  Truth's  bitter 
rind. 
Than  the  hot  wine  that  gushed  from 
the  vintage  of  twenty  1 

I  see  it  sll  now :  when  I  wanted  a  kin^ 
'Twas  the  kingship  that  failed  m 
myself  I  was  seeking,  — 
'T  is  so  much  less  easy  to  do  than  to 
sing. 
So  much  shnito  to  reign  by  a  proxy 
than  be  king ! 
Yes,  I  think  I  do  see:  after  all's  said 
and  sung^ 
Take  this  one  rule  of  life  and  yon 
never  will  rue  it,— 
Tis  but  do  your  own  duty  and  hold 
your  own  tongue 
And  Blondel  were  rqyal  himself  if  he 
knew  it  I 
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Bbkeath  the  trees. 
My  lifelong  friends  in  this  dear  spot. 
Sad  now  for  eyes  that  see  them  not, 
I  hear  the  aotumnal  breeze 
Wake  the  dry  leaves  to  sigh  for  gladness 

gone. 
Whispering  vaeue  omens  of  oblirion. 

Hear,  restless  as  the  seas. 
Time's  grim  feet  rustling  through  the 

withered  orace 
Of  many  a  spreading  realm  and  strong- 
stemmed  race. 
Even  as  my  own  through  these. 

Why  mske  we  moan 

For  loss  that  doth  enrich  us  yet 

With  upward  yearnings  of  regret  t 

Bleaker  than  nnmossed  stone 

Our  Uvfs  were  but  for  this  immortal  gain 

Of  unttilied  longing  and  inspiring  piaint 
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As  thrill*  of  long-lniBhed  tone 
live  in  the  yiol,  so  our  sools  grow  fine 
With  keen  vibrationi  from  the  tonch 
divine 

Of  noble  natnres  gone. 

'T  were  indiacreet- 
To  vex  the  shy  and  aacred  grief 
With  harsh  obtrosions  of  relief ; 
Tet,  Verse,  with  noiseless  feet. 
Go  whisper:    **  This  death   hath  far 

choicer  ends 
Than  slowly  to  impearl  in  hearts  of 
friends ; 
These  obsecjnies  't  is  meet 
Not  to  seclude  in  doeets  of  the  heart, 
But,  church-like,  with  wide  doorways, 
to  impart 
Even  to  the  heedless  street** 

u. 

Braye,  good,  and  true, 
I  see  him  stand  before  me  now. 
And  read  again  on  that  young  brow, 
Where  every  hope  was  new, 
ffow  tweet  were  life/   Yet,  by  the  mouth 

firm-set, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost 
debt, 
I  could  divine  he  knew 
That  death  within  the  sulphurous  hos- 
tile lines. 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly-pitched 
designs. 
Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 

Happy  their  end 
Who  vanish  down  life's  eveninf;  stream 
Placid  as  swans  that  drift  in  dream 
Round  the  next  river-bend  1 
Happy  long   life,  with  honor  at  the 

close. 
Friends'  painless   tears,  the   softened 
thought  of  foes ! 
And  yet,  like  him,  to  spend 
All  at  a  gush,  keeping  our  first  faith 

sure 
From  mid-life's  doubt  and  eld's  content- 
ment poor, 
What  more  could  Fortune  send? 


Right  in  the  van. 
On  the  red  rampart's  slippery  swell. 
With  heart  that  beat  a  ohaige,  he  fell 

Foeward,  as  fits  a  man ; 


But  the  high  soul  bums  on  to  light  men's 

feet 
Where  death  for  noble  ends  makes  dying 

sweet; 
His  life  her  cresoenf  s  span 
Orbe  ftill  with  share  in  their  undarken- 

ingdays 
Who  ever  climbed  the  battailous  steeps 

of  praise 
Since  valoi^s  praise  began. 

111. 

His  life's  expense 
Hath  won  him  coetemal  youth 
With  the  immaculate  prime  of  Truth ; 
While  we,  who  malu  pretence 
At  living  on,  and  wake  and  eat  and 

sleep. 
And  life's  stale  trick  by  repetition  keep^ 

Our  fickle  permanence 
(A  poor  leaf-shadow  on  a  brook,  whose 
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Of  busy  idlesse  ceases  with  our  day) 
Is  the  mere  cheat  of  seme. 

We  bide  our  chance. 
Unhappy,  and  make  terms  with  Fate 
A  little  more  to  let  us  wait ; 
He  leads  for  aye  the  advance, 
Hope's  forlorn-hopes   that   plant   the 

desperate  good 
For  nobler  Earths  and  days  of  manlier 
mood; 
Our  wall  of  circumstance 
Cleared  at  a  bound,  he  flashes  o'er  the 

fight, 
A  saintly  shape  of  fame,  to  cheer  the 
rufht 
Ana  steel  each  wavering  g^oe. 

I  write  of  one. 
While  with  dim  eyes  I  think  of  three ; 
Who  weeps  not  others  fiidr  and  brave 
as  he? 
Ah,  when  the  fidit  is  won. 
Dear  Lend,  whom  trmers  now  make  bold 

to  scorn, 
(Thee  1  from  whose  forehead  Earth  awaits 
her  mom,) 
How  nobler  shall  the  sun 
Flame  in  thy  sky,  how  braver  breathe 

thy  air. 
That  thou  bred'st  children  who  for  thee 
could  dare 
And  die  as  thine  have  done  1 

18(KL 
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Our  Mp  laj  tumbling  in  an  angry  sea, 
Her  rudder  gone,  her  mainmast  o*er 
the  side ; 
Her  scuppers,  from  the  waves'  dutch 
stagguing  free. 
Trailed  threads  of  priceless  crimson 
throuffh  the  tide ; 
Sails,  shrouds,  and  spars  with  pirate 
cannon  torn. 
We  lay,  awaiting  mom. 

Awaiting  mom,  such  mom  as  mocks 
despair; 
And  she  that  bare  the  promise  of  the 
world 
Within  her  sides,  now  hopeless,  helm- 
less,  bare. 
At  random  o'er  the  wildering  waters 
hurled; 
The  reek  of  battle  drifting  slow  alee 
Not  sullener  than  we. 

Mom  came  at  last  to  peer  into  our  woe. 
When  lo,  a  sail  I    Now  surely  help 
was  nigh; 
The   red  cross   flames  aloft,  Christ's 
pledfle;  but  no, 
Her  black  guns  grinning  hate,  she 
rushes  by 
And  hails  us:—'*  Gains  the  leak!  Ay, 
so  we  thought ! 
Sink,  then,  with  cutkis  fraught  1 " 

I  leaned  against  my  gun  still  anory-hot, 
And  my  lids  tingled  with  w  tears 
held  back; 
This  scorn  methought  was  craeller  than 
shot: 
The  manly  death-grip  in  the  battle- 
wrack. 
Yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  weremorefriendly 
far 
Than  such  fear-smothered  war. 

There  our  foe  wallowed,  like  a  wounded 

brate 
The  fiercer  for  his  hurt    What  now 

were  best? 
Once  more  tug  bravely  at  the  peril's 

root, 


Though  death   came  with   it!      Or 
evade  the  test 
If  right  or  wrong  in  this  God's  world  of 
ours 
Be  leagued  with  mightier  powers  f 

Some,  faintly  loyal,  felt  their  pulses  lag 
With  the  slow  beat  that  doubU  and 
them  despairs: 
Some,  caitiff,  would  have  strock  the 
starry  flag 
That  knits  us  with  our  past,  and 
makes  us  heirs 
Of  deeds  high-hearted  as  were  ever  done 
'Neath  the  all-seeing  sun. 

But  there  was  one,  the  Singer  of  our 
crew. 
Upon  whose  head   Age  waved  his 
peaceful  sign. 
But  whose  red  heart's-blood  no  surren- 
der knew; 
And  couchant  under  brows  of  massive 
line. 
The  eyes,  like  guns  beneath  a  parapet. 
Watched,  charged  with  lightnings 
yet 

The  voices  of  the  hills  did  his  obey; 
The  torrents  flashed  and  tumoled  in 
his  song; 
He  brought  our  native  fields  firom  far 
away. 
Or  set  us  *mid  the  innumerable  throng 
Of  dateless  woods,  or  where  we  heard  the 
calm 
Old  homestead's  evening  psalm. 

But  now  he  sang  of  faith  to  things 
unseen. 
Of  freedom's  birthright  given  to  us  in 
trust; 
And  words  of  doughty  cheer  he  spoke 
between, 
That  made  all  earthly  fortune  seem  as 
dust, 
Matched  with  that  duty,  old  as  Time 
and  new. 
Of  being  brave  and  true. 

We,  listening,  learned  what  makes  the 

might  of  words,  — 
Manho^  to  back  them,  constant  as 

astar; 
Hii  voice  rammed  home  our  cannon, 

edged  our  swords. 
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And    lent    our   botarden  'thonting ; 
shroad  tnd  spar 
Heard  him  and  stiffened ;  the  sails  heard, 
and  wooed 
The  winds  with  bftier  mood. 

In  onr  dark  hours  he  manned  onr  guns 
again; 
Remanned  oarselves  from   his  own 
manhood's  stores ; 
Pride,  honor,  conntry,  throbbed  through 
all  his  strain; 
And  shall  we  praise!    God's  praise 
was  his  before ; 
And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 
Himself  our  bravest  crown. 


ODE   RECITED    AT   THE    HASVABD 
OOMMBMORATION. 

Jdlt  21,  I8O61 


Weak-winobd  is  song. 

Nor  aims  at  that  clear-ethered  height 

Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs  for  light : 

We  seem  to  do  them  wrong, 
Bringing  our  robin*s-leaf  to  deck  their 

hearse 
Who   in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their 

nobler  verae. 
Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who 

come 
With  ears  attuned  to  strenuous  trump 

and  drum. 
And  shaped  in  squadron-strophes  their 

desire, 
live  battle-odes  whose  lines  were  steel 

and  fire : 
Tet  sometimes  feathered  words  are 

strong, 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
Fran  Lethe's  dreamless  ooze,  the  com- 
mon grave 
Of  the  unventurous  throng. 

II. 

To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes 
back 
Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  under- 
stood 
The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome. 
And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make 
it  good: 


Ko  lore  of  Greeoe  or  Rome, 
No  science  peddling  with  the  names  of 


Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates, 

Can  lift  onr  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the 
many  waits, 
And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  clear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerres 

them  and  dilates : 

Nor  such  thy  teaching.  Mother  of  us  all ! 

Not  such  the  trumpet-call 

Of  thy  diviner  mood. 

That  could  thv  sons  entice 

From  happy  homes  and  toils,  the  fhiit- 

fill  nest 
Of  those  half-virtues  which  the  world 
calls  best, 
Into  War's  tumult  rude; 
But  rather  &r  that  stem  device 
The  sponsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle 
stood 
In  the  dim,  unventured  wood. 
The  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter's  unprolific  sheath, 
life  of  whate'er  makes   life   worth 
living 
Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal 
food. 
One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  hath 
the  giving. 


Many  loved  Truth,  and  lavished  life's 
best  oil 
Amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her. 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdon  of  their  toil. 
With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left 
behind  her. 
Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her. 
Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for 

her; 
But  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for 

her 
At  life 's  dear  peril  wronj^t  for  her, 
So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her. 
Tasting  the  raptured  fleetuees 
Of  her  divine  completeness : 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best  who  to  themselves 

are  true. 
And  what  they  dare  to  dream  d,  dare  ts 
do; 
They  followed  her  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find. 
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If  at  in  the  aabte  of  the  burnt-oat  mind, 
But  beaatifnl,  witii  danger^!  sweetness 
round  her. 
Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
Breathes  its  awakening  breath 
Into  the  Ufeless  creed. 
They  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed. 
With  sweet,  stem  face  unveiled. 
And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on 
them  in  death. 


nr. 

Our  slender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and 
glides 
Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  pest ; 

What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the 
last? 
Is  earth  too  poor  to  give  us 
Something  to  live  for  here  that  shall 
outlive  usT 
Some  more  substantial  boon 
Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  with  For- 
tune's fickle  moon  I 
The  little  that  we  see 
From  doubt  is  never  free ; 
The  little  that  we  do 
Is  but  half-nobly  true ; 
With  our  laborious  hivintf 
What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  gods 
call  dross, 
life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate's  contriving. 
Only  secure  m  every  one's  conniving, 
A  long  account  of  nothings  paid  mm 

lose. 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  jerked  by  un- 


After  our  little  hour  of  strut  and  rave. 
With  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and 

desires, 
lioves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal 
fires, 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the 

grave. 
But  stay !  no  age  was  e'er  degenerate. 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate. 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our 
fiite. 
Ah,  there  is  something  here 
ITnfathomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer. 
Something  that  gives  our  feeble  light 
A  high  immunity  from  l^ight. 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of 
heaven ; 
A  seed  of  sunshine  tliat  can  leaven 


Our  earthy  dulneti  with  the  beams  of 
stars. 
And  c^oTify  our  day 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than 
the  Day; 
A  conscience  more  divine  than  we, 
A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 
A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense 
Of  some  more  noble  pennanence  ; 
A  light  across  the  sea. 
Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not 
let  it  be, 
8tQl  beaconing  from  the  heights  of  nO' 
degenerate  years. 


Whither  leads  the  path 
To  amnler  (aies  that  leads  f 
Not    down    through    flowery 

meads. 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth  8  vainglorious  weeds. 
But  up  the  steep»  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly-hostile  creeds. 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and 
stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate 

way. 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  dings  to 
bleeds. 
Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharps  decisive  word 
Light  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the 
sword 
Dreams  in  its  easefiil  sheath : 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the 
thought. 
Whether  from  Baiil's  stone  ob' 

scene. 
Or  from  the  shrine  serene 
Of  God's  pure  altar  brouffht. 
Bursts  up  in  flame;  the  war  of  tongue 

and  pen 
Learns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was 

fraught. 
And,  hdpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  stote  with  shocx 

of  men : 
Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachful :  ''Was  it,  then, 

mynraise. 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?    Prove  now 

thy  truth ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
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Give  ma  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty 

phnse, 
The   victim    of  thy   genius,    not    its 
mate!" 
Life  may  be  given  in  many  trays, 
And  loyalt}'  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 
So  bountiful  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stand  bttide  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in   arms   and   not  to 
yield. 
This  shows,  methinks,  6od*s  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stands  self-poised  on  man- 
hood's solid  earth. 
Not  forced  to  fhmne  excuses  for  his 
birthj 
Fed  fVom  withm  with  all  the  strength  he 
needs. 


Such  was  he,  our  Martjrr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 

With  ashes  on  her  head. 

Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief  • ; 

Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  i 

turn  I 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  aii<l  ' 

bum, 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  wor1d-ho:i   ! 
ored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote : 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she 
threw. 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the 
breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God, 
and  true. 
How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  in- 
deed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved 

to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed 
to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his   dear-grained  human 
worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  f 


They  knew  that  outward  grace  li 

dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unlalteriog 
skill. 
And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  tptiDg 
again  and  thrust 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak 

of  mind. 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy 

bars, 
A  sea-msjrk  now,  now  lost  in  vapors 

blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level- 
lined. 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human 
kind. 
Yet  also  ni^  to  heaven  and  loved  <d 
loftiest  stars. 
Nothing  of  Europe  here^ 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  frontiog  momwaid 
sUII, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could   Nature's  equal  scheme  de- 
face 
And  thwart  her  genial  will ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder 
race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 
us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must 

be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot 
wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fote. 
So  always  firmly  he : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
StiU  patient  in  his  simple  fiiith  sab* 
lime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and 
diiims. 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hoar. 
But  at  last  silence  oomes ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standiog  like 

a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  £une, 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave^  foresee- 
ing man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not 
blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 
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Long  ai  nutn's  hope   insatiate  can 

disoem 
Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring 

goal 
Outside  of  St^,  enduring  as  the 


Along  whose  eouxse  the  flying  axles 

hum 
Of  spirits    brarely-pitched,    earth's 

manlier  brood ; 
Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 
The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable 

mind : 
So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under  whatever    mortal    names   it 


Freedom,  Law,  Country,  this  ethereal 

mood 
That  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  sererer 

tasks. 
Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap, 
While  others  skulk   m    subterfuges 

cheap, 
And,  set  in  Danger's  Tan,  has  all  the 

boon  it  asks, 
Shall  win  man's  praise  and  woman's 

lore. 
Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 
All  other  sldUs  and  gifts  to  culture  dear, 
A  virtue  round  whose  forehead  we  in- 

wreathe 
Laurels  that  with  a  living  passion 

breathe 
When  other  crowns  grow,  while  we  twine 

them,  sear. 
What  brings  us  thronging  these  high 

rites  to  pay, 
And  seal  these  houn  the  noblest  of  our 

year, 
Save  that  our  brothen  found  this  bet- 
ter way! 

rni. 
We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 
TfaAt  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and 

milk; 
But 't  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
ICaldng  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as 
silk. 
We  welcome  back  our  bravest  and  our 

best;  — 
Ah  me  t  not  all !  some  come  not  with 
the  rest. 
Who  went  forth  breve  and  bright  as  any 
here! 


I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my 
strain. 
But  the  sad  strings  complain. 
And  will  not  please  the  ear : 
I  sweep  them  for  a  p«an,  but  they  wane 

Again  ana  yet  again 
Into  a  diige,  and  die  awav,  in  pain. 
In  these  breve  ranks  I  only  see  the  saps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb 

turf  wraps. 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to 
gain: 
Fitlier  may  othera  greet  the  livings 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving ; 
I  with  uncovered  heaa 
Salute  the  sacred  dead. 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.  —  Say 

not  so! 
'T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  hi^  faith  that  failed  not  fy 

the  way; 
Virtue  treads  patbis  that  end  not  in  the 

grave; 
Ko  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed 

behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your   exultations 

blow! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence 

lack: 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row. 
With  ever-youthfiil  brows  that  nobler 

show; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining 
track; 
In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow. 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good. 
Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration ; 

They  come  transfigured  back. 
Secure  from  change  in  their  nigh-hearted 

ways, 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  £x* 
pectation ! 


IX. 

But  is  there  hope  to  save 
Even  this  ethereal  essence  from  the 

grave  T 
What  ever  'scaped  Oblivion's  subtle 
wrong 
Save  a  few  clarion  names,  or  golden 
threads  of  songt 
Before  my  musing  eye 
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The  mi^tjT  ones  of  old  sweep  by, 
DifToiced    now    and     inmbetintial 

things. 
As  noisy  onoe  as  we }  poor  ghosts  of 

kings, 
Shadows  of  empire  wholly  gone  to 

dost. 
And  many  races,  nameless  long  a|o, 
To  darkness  driren  by  that  impenoos 

gnst 
Of  erer-rushing  Time  tliat  here  doth 

Uow: 
O  risionary  world,  condition  strange, 
Where  naught  abiding  is  bat  only 

Change, 
Where  the  deep-bolted  stars  themselyes 

stiU  shift  and  range  I 
Shall  we  to  more  continuance  make 

pretence! 
Renown  builds  tombs ;  a  life-estate  is 

Wit; 
And,  bit  by  bit, 
The  cunning  years  steal  all  finom  us  but 

woe; 
Leaves  are  we,  whose  decays  no  har- 
vest sow. 
But,  when  we  vanish  hence, 
Shall  thev  lie  forceless  in  the  daric 

below, 
Save  to  make  green  their  little  length 

of  sods. 
Or  deepen  pansies  for  a  ^ear  or  two, 
Who  now  to  us  are  shming-sweet  as 

gods? 
Was  dying  all  they  had  the  skill  to  do  r 
That  were  not  fruitless :  but  the  Soul 

resents 
Such  short-lived  service,  as  if  blind 

events 
Ruled  without  her,  or  earth  could  so 

endure; 
She  claims  a  more  divine  investiture 
Of  longer  tenure  than  Fame's  airy 

rents; 
Whate*er  she  touches  doth  her  nature 

share; 
Her  inspiration  haunts  the  ennobled 

air, 
Gives  eyes  to  mountains  blind, 
Ears  to  the  deaf  earth,  voices  to  the 

wind. 
And   her  clear  trump  sings   succor 

everywhere 
By  lonely  bivouacs  to  the  wakeful 

mind; 
For  soul  inherits  all  that  soul  could 

dare: 


Yea,  Manhood  hath  a  wider  spsn 
And  lai^  privilege  of  life  than  man. 
The  sin^e  deed,  the  private  sacrifice, 
So  radiant  now  through  proudly-hid* 

den  tears, 
Is  covered  up  erekmg  from  mortal  eyes 
With  thoug^tieas  dnft  of  the  deddu- 

ous  years; 
But  that  high  privily  that  makes  sll 

men  peers. 
That  leap  of  heart  whereby  a  pecqple 
rise 
Up  to  a  noUe  anger^s  height. 
And,  flamea  on  by  the  FatM,  not  sbink, 
but  grow  more  bri^t. 
That  swift  validity  in  noble  veins, 
Of  choosing  danger  and  disdaining 
shame. 
Of  being  set  on  flame 
By  the  pure  fire  that  flies  all  contact 


But  wraps  its  chosen  with  angelic  might 
These  are  imperishable  ^;ains, 
Sure  as  the  sun,  medicinal  as  light. 
These  hold  great  futures  in  their  lusty 
reins 
And  certify  to  earth  a  new  imperial  race. 


Who  now  shall  sneer  f 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race? 
Roundheaa  and  Cavalier  I 
Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle 

loud; 
Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 

Thev  flit  across  the  ear : 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron 

in't 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without 
stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Plantageneti^ 
Hapsbuigs,  sndGuelfo,  whose  thin  bloods 

crawl 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  borde^ 
brawl  t 
How  TK>or  their  outworn  coronetB, 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  dvio 

wreath 
Our  brave  for  honoris  blason  shall  be* 
queath. 
Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  Katioa 
sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet 
hears 
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fihoat  Tictory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen 
ears 
With  vain  lesentmeints  and  more  vain 
regrets  1 

XL 

Hot  in  anger,  not  in  i>ride. 
Pare  from  passion's  miitnre  rude 
Ever  to  base  earth  allied, 
But  with  far-heard  gratitude, 
Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed. 
To  heroes  living  and  dear  martyrs 
dead. 
The  strain  should  doee  that  consecrates 
our  brave, 
lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head  I 
Lofty  be  its  mood  and  grave, 
Not  without  a  martial  ring, 
Hot  without  a  prouder  tr«ul 
And  a  ])eal  of  exultation : 
Little  right  has  he  to  sing 
Through  whose  heart  in  such  an 

hour 
Beats   no   march  of    conscious 

power. 
Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation  ! 
T  is  no  Man  we  celebrate. 
By  his  country's  victories  sreat, 
A  hero  half,  and  half  the  whim  of 
Fate, 
But  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a 

Nation 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  men, 
Highest  humblest,  weakest,  all. 
For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  throu^^  them. 
Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower, 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall. 
Touched  but  in  passing  oy  her  mantle- 
hem. 
Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for  't  is 
her  dower  1 
How  could  poet  ever  tower. 
If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears. 
If  his  triumphs  and  his  tears, 
Kept  not  measure  with  his  peo- 
ple? 
Boom,  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds 

and  waves ! 
Clash  out,  glad  bells,  from  every  rock- 
ing steeple  1 
Banners,  adance   with   triumph,  bend 
your  staves! 
And  from  every  mountain-peak 
Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon 
speak. 


Katahdin  tell  Monadnock,  Whtt»- 
face  he, 
And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea, 
Till  the  glad  news  be  sent 
Across  a  Kindling  continent, 
Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air 

breathe  braver: 
*'  Be  proud !  for  she  is  saved,  and  all 
have  helped  to  save  her  I 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of 

the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all 

mankind  t 
The  tire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no 

more; 
,  From  her  bold  fVont  the  helm  she 
doth  unbind. 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back 

to  spin. 
And  bids  her  navies,  that  so  lately 

hurled 
Their  cradling  battle,  hold  their 

thunders  in, 
Swimming  like  l^rds  of  calm  along 

the  unluurmful  shore. 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder 

world. 
That  looked  askance  and  hated ;  a 

light  scorn 
Plays  o'er  her  nxmth,  as  round  her 

mif hty  knees 
She  csJls  her  children  back,  and 
waits  the  mom 
Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her 
subject  < 


XII. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast 
found  release! 
Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of 
His  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought 
thy  peace! 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise ! 
No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfran- 
chised brow. 
0  Beautiful !  my  Country !  ours  once 

morel 
Smoothinff  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled 

O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  othef 
wore,  I 

And  letting  thy  set  lips, 
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Freed  from  wnth*8  pde  eclipae. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  amue  Uy  biure, 
Whftt  words  diTine  of  lorer  or  of  poet 
Cotdd  tell  our  lore  and  nuke  thee  know 

it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  oom 

perel 


But 


Whet    were  our   ttres   wiQioal 

thee? 

What  an  onr  lives  to  save  thee  ? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 

ask  whatever  ebe^   and  we  wiH 

daiel 


L^ENVOI. 

TO  THE  MUSK. 


WRiTHn?    Albeit  I  foUow  fast. 

In  all  life's  circuit  I  but  find, 
Kot  where  thou  art,  but  where  thou 
wast, 

Sweet  beckoner,  more  fleet  than  wind ! 
1  haunt  the  pine-dark  solitudes, 

With  soft  brown  silence  carpeted, 
And  plot  to  snare  thee  in  the  woods : 

Peace  I  o*ertake,  but  thou  art  fled  ! 
I  find  Uie  rock  where  thou  didst  rest. 
The  moss  thy  skimming  foot  hath  prest ; 

All  Nature  with  thy  parting  thnlls, 
Like  branches  after  birds  new-flown ; 

Thy  passage  hill  and  hollow  fills 
With  hints  of  virtue  not  their  own ; 
In  dimples  still  the  water  slips 
Where  thou  hast  dipt  thy  finger-tips ; 

Just,  just  beyond,  forever  bum 

Gleams  of  a  grace  without  return ; 

Upon  thy  shade  I  plant  my  foot. 
And  through  my  frame  strange  raptures 

shoot; 
All  of  thee  but  thvself  I  grasp ; 

I  seem  to  fold  thy  luring  shape. 
And  vague  air  to  my  bosom  clasp. 

Thou  lithe,  perpetual  Escape ! 

One  mask  and  then  another  drops. 
And  thou  art  secret  as  before : 
Sometimes  with  flooded  ear  I  list, 
And  hear  thee,  wondrous  organist. 
From  mighty  continental  stops 
A  thunder  of  new  music  pour ; 
Through  pipes  of  earth  and  air  and  stone 
Thy  inspiration  deep  is  blown ; 
Through  mountains,  forests,  open  downs, 
Lakes,   railroads,  prairies,   states,   and 
towns. 


Thy  gathering  tagaib  goes  rolfing  on 
From  Maine  to  utmost  Oregon : 
The  factory-wheels  in  cadence  hum. 
From  brawling  parties  concords  come ; 
All  this  I  hear,  or  seem  to  htw, 
But  when,  enchanted,  I  draw  near 
To  mate  with  words  the  various  themes 
Life  seems  a  whiff'of  kitchen  steam. 
History  an  organ-grinder's  thrum, 

For  thou  hMt  supt  from  it  and  me 
And  all  thine  organ-pipoB  left  dumb^ 

Most  mutable  Perversity ! 

Not  weary  yet,  I  still  must  seek. 
And  hope  for  luck  next  da^,  next  week; 
I  g|o  to  see  the  great  man  nde. 
Shiplike,  the  swelling  human  tide 
That  floods  to  bear  hun  into  port, 
Trophied  from  Senate-hall  and  Court ; 
Thy  magnetism,  I  feel  it  there. 
Thy  rhythmic  presence  fleet  and  rare. 
Making  the  Mob  a  moment  fine 
With  glirapeee  of  their  own  Divine, 
As  in  their  demigod  they  see 

Their  cramjped  ideal  soaring  f^ ; 
T  was  thou  didst  bear  the  fire  about, 

That,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine 
Sent  up  to  heaven  the  street-long  shoot} 
Full  well  I  know  that  thou  wast  here. 
It  was  thy  breath  that  brushed  my  ear; 
But  vainly  in  the  stress  and  whirl 
I  dive  for*  thee,  the  moment's  pearL 

Through  every  shape  thon  well  cans! 

run, 
Proteus,  'twizt  rise  and  set  of  sun. 
Well    pleased    with    logger-campa    U 
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Af  wbere  Milan't  pale  Daomo  lies 
A.  stranded  glacier  on  the  plain. 
Its  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  ioe 
Melted  in  many  a  (jnaint  device. 
And  seesi  above  the  cit^s  din. 
Afar  its  silent  Alpine  kin : 
I  track  thee  over  carpets  deep 
To  wealth's  and  beantsr's  inmost  keep ; 
Across  the  sand  of  bar-room  floors 
Mid  the  stale  reek  of  boosinff  boors ; 
Where  drowse  the  hay-field's  Ihigrant 

heats. 
Or  the  flail-heart  of  Antnmn  beats ; 
I  dog  thee  through  the  market's  throngs 
To  where  the  sea  with  myriad  tongaes 
Laps  the  green  edges  of  m  pier. 
And  the  tall  ships  that  eastward  steer, 
Oortsr  their  fEUVwells  to  the  town. 
O'er  the  cnnred  distance  lessening  down ; 
I  follow  allwhere  for  thy  sake. 
Touch  thy  robe's  hem,  but  ne'er  o*ertake, 
Find  where,  scarce  vet  unmovinf^  lies. 
Warm  from  thy  limbs,  thy  last  disguise ; 
But  thou  another  shape  hast  donned. 
And  lurest  still  just,  just  beyond  1 

But  here  a  voice,  I  know  not  whence. 
Thrills  clearly  through  my  inward  sense. 
Saving :  **  See  where  she  sits  at  home 
While  thou  in  search  of  her  dost  roam  I 
All  summer  lonff  her  ancient  wheel 

Whirls  humnung  by  the  open  door, 
Or,  when  the  hickory  s  social  zeal 

Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar. 
Close-nestled  by  the  tinkling  hearth. 
It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
"^th  that  sweet  serious  undertone 
Of  duty,  music  all  her  own ; 
Still  as  of  old  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  states ; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
The  maiden's  unschooled  fancy  free^ 


The  boy's  first  love,  the  man's  first  ffrie( 
The  budding  and  the  fall  o'  the  leaf; 
The  piping  west-wind's  snowy  care 
For  her  their  cloudy  fleeces  spare, 
Or  from  the  thorns  of  evil  times 
She  can  £^ean  wool  to  twist  her  rhymes ; 
Morning  and  noon  and  eve  supply 
To  her  their  Ikirest  tints  for  dye, 
But  ever  through  her  twirling  Uiread 
There  spires  one  line  of  warmest  red. 
Tinged   from   the   homestead's  genial 

heart, 
The  stamp  and  warrant  of  her  art ; 
With  this  Time's  sickle  she  outwears^ 
And  blunts  the  Sisters*  baffled  shears. 

**  Harass  her  not :  thy  heat  and  stir 
But  greater  coyness  breed  in  her ; 
Yet  tnou  mayst  find,  ere  Age's  frost, 
Thy  long  apprenticeship  not  lost. 
Learning  at  last  that  Stygian  Fate 
Unbends  to  him  that  knows  to  wait. 
The  Muse  is  womanish,  nor  deigns 
Her  love  to  him  that  pules  and  plains ; 
With  proud,  averted  race  she  stands 
To  him  that  wooea  with  empty  hands. 
Make  thyself  free  of  Manhood  s  guild ; 
Pull  down  thy  bams  and  greater  build ; 
The  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain 
Wave  breast-deep  with  the  poet's  pain ; 
Pluck  thou  the  sunset's  fnut  of  gold, 
Glean  from  the  heavens  and  ocean  old ; 
From  fireside  lone  and  trampling  street 
Let  thy  life  gamer  daily  wheat ; 
The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse. 
Be  somethinff  better  than  thy  verse ; 
Make  thyself  rich,  and  then  the  Muss 
Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews^ 
Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee, 
And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee. 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  life-blood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low, 
And  find  the  Listener's  science  still 
Transcends  the  Singer's  deepest  skill  I " 
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Fae  tbiongh  the  memory  shines  a  happy 

day, 
Goudlesi  of  care,  down-shod  to  every 

senseu 
And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource, 
As  to  a  bee  the  new  campannU's 
lUaminate  seclusion  swung  in  air. 
Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting 

suns. 
Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  after- 

thonffht ; 
lake  words  made  magical  by  poets  dead. 
Wherein  the  music  of  all  meaning  is 
The  sense  hath  garnered  or  the  soul  di- 
vined, 
Tliey  mingle  with  our  life's  ethereal  part, 
Sweetening  and  gathering  sweetness  ever- 
more, 
By  beauty's  franchise  disenthralled  of 
time. 

I  can  recall,  nay,  they  are  present  still. 
Parts  of  myself,  the  perfume  of  my  mind. 
Days  that  seem  farther  off  than  Homer^s 

now 
Sre  vet  the  child  had  loudened  to  theboy. 
Ana  I,  recluse  from  playmates,  found 

perforce 
Companionship  in  things  that  not  denied 
Nor  granted  wholly ;   as  is   Nature's 

wont. 
Who,  safe  in  unconteminate  reserve. 
Lets  us  mistake  our  longing  for  her  love. 
And  nK>cks  with  various  echo  of  our- 
selves. 

These  first  sweet  frauds  upon  our  con- 
sciousness. 

That  blend  the  sensual  with  its  imaged 
world. 

These  virginal  cognitions,  gifts  of  mom, 

Zn  life  grow  noisy,  and  slower-footed 
thought 


Can  overtake  the  rapture  of  the  i 

To  thrust  between  ourselves  and  what 

we  feel. 
Have  something  in  them  secretly  divine. 
Yainlv  the  eye,  onoe  schooled  to  serve 

the  brsin. 
With  nains  deliberate  studies  to  renew 
The  ideal  vision :  second-thoughts  are 

For  DMUty's  acme  hath  a  term  as  brief 

As  the  wave's  poise  before  it  break  in 
pearL 

Our  own  breath  dims  the  mirror  of  the 
sense. 

Looking  too  long  and  closely :  at  a  flash 

We  snatch  the  essential  grace  of  mean- 
ing out, 

And  that  tot  passion  beggars  all  be* 
hind. 

Heirs  of  a  tamer  transport  prepossessed. 

Who,  seeing  once,  has  truly  seen  again 

The  gray  vafue  of  unsym] 

That  dragged  his  Fancy  i 


_  hermoor- 

ingstack 
To  shores  inhospitable  of  eldest  time, 
Till  blank  foreboding  of  earth-gendered 

powers, 
Pitiless  seignories  in  the  dements, 
Omnipotences  blind  that  darkling  smite, 
Misgave    him,    and    repaganized   the 

world? 
Yet,  by  some  subtler  touch  of  sympathy. 
These    primal    apprehensions,    dimly 

stirred. 
Perplex  the  eye  with  pictures  from  with- 
in. 
This  hath  made  poets  dream  of  lives  fore- 
gone 
In  worldsfantastical,  more  fair  than  ours ; 
So  Memory  cheats  us,  glimpsing  half- 
revealed. 
Even  as  I  write  she  tries  her  wonted 
speU 
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In  that  ooDtiiraoiis  rodbremst  boding 
rain : 

The  bird  I  hear  dngB  not  from  yonder 
elm; 

Bat  the  flown  ecstaay  my  childhood 
heard 

Is  Tocal  in  my  mind,  renewed  by  him. 

Haply  made  sweeter  by  the  accumulate 
thrill 

That  threads  my  undivided  life  and 
steals 

A  pathos  from  the  years  and  grares  be- 
tween. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  other  men. 

Whom  I  but  gaess,  deciphering  myself ; 

For  me,  once  felt  is  so  felt  nevermore. 

The  fleetinff  relish  at  sensation's  brim 

Had  in  it  we  best  ferment  of  the  wine. 

One  spring  I  knew  as  never  any  since  : 

All  night  the  surges  of  the  warm  south- 
west 

Boomed  intermittent  through  the  wal- 
lowiog  elms. 

And  brought  a  morning  from  the  Gulf 
adrift. 

Omnipotent  with  sunshine,  whose  quick 
cnarm 

Startled  with  crocuses  the  sullen  turf 

And  wiled  the  bluebird  to  his  whiff  of 
song: 

One  summer  hour  abides,  what  time  I 
perched, 

Dappled  with  noonday,  under  simmer- 
ing leaves, 

And  pulled  the  pulpy  ozhearts,  while 
aloof 

An  oriole  clattered  and  the  robins 
shrilled, 

Denoimcing  me  an  alien  and  a  thief: 

One  mom  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  the 
rest, 

When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  ash- 
leaves  fall. 

Balancing  softly  earthward  without 
wind. 

Or  twirling  with  directer  impulse  down 

On  those  fallen  yesterday,  now  barbed  j 
with  frost. 

While  I  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive  I 
year: 

And  once  I  learned  how  marvellous 
winter  was, 

Wh«i  past  the  fence-rails,  downy-gray 
with  rime, 

I  creaked  adventurous  o*er  the  spangled 
crust 


That  made  familiar  fields  seem  far  and 

strange 
As  those  stark  wastes  that  whiten  end- 
lessly 
In  ghastly  solitude  about  the  pole. 
And  gleam  relentless  to  the  unsetting 

sun : 
Instant  the  candid  chambers  of  my  brain 
Were  painted  with  these  sovrsn  images ; 
And  later  visions  seem  but  conies  pue 
From  those  unfading  frescos  oi  the  past^ 
Which  I,  young  savage,  in  my  age  of 

flint. 
Gazed  at,  and  dimly  felt  a  power  in  me 
Parted  firom  Nature  by  the  joy  in  her 
That  doubtfully  revealed  me  to  myself. 
Thenceforward  I  nmst  stand  outside  the 

gate; 
And  paradise  was  paradise  the  more. 
Known  once  and  barred  against  satiety. 

What  we  call  Nature,  all  outside  our* 

selves. 
Is  but  our  own  conceit  of  what  we  see, 
Our  own  reaction  upon  what  we  feel ; 
The  world  *s  a  woman  to  our  shifting 

mood, 
Feeling  with  us,  or  making  due  pretence ; 
And  therefore  we  the  more  persuade  ou^ 

selves 
To  make  all  things  our  thou^^t's  con- 
federates. 
Conniving  with  us  in  whate'er  we  dream* 
So  when  our  Fancy  seeks  analogies, 
Though  she  have  hidden  what  she  after 

finds. 
She  loves  to  cheat  herself  vrith  feigned 

surprise. 
I  find  my  own  complexion  eveiywhere : 
No  roee,   I  doubt,  was  ever,  like  the 

first. 
A  marvel  to  the  bush  it  dawned  upon, 
The  rapture  of  its  life  Vnade  visible. 
The  mystery  of  its  yearning  realized, 
As  the  first  babe  to  the  first  woman 

bom ; 
No  falcon  ever  felt  delight  of  wings 
As  when,  an  eyas,  from  the  stolid  cliff 
Loosing  himself,  he  followed  his  high 

heart 
To  swim  on    sunshine,   masterless   aa 

wind  ; 
And  I  believe  the  brown  earth  takes 

delight 
In  the  new  snowdrop  looking  back  at 

her. 
To  think  that  by  some  vernal  alchemy 
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It  (xrald  tnntmnte  her  duknen  into 

pearl; 
What  is  the  buxom  peony  after  that, 
With  its  coarse  constancy  of  hoyden 

blnsh  f 
What  the  foil  summer  to  that  wonder 

new? 

But,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  us  there  is 
A  sense  fastidious  hardly  reconciled 
To  the  poor  makeshifts  of  life's  scenery, 
Where  the  same  slide  must  double  all  its 

parts, 
Shoved  m  for  Tarsus  and  hitched  back 

for  Tyre. 
I  Uame  not  in  the  soul  this  daintiness, 
Basher  of  surfeit  than  a  humming-bird. 
In  things  indifferent  by  sense  purveyed ; 
It  argues  her  an  immortality 
And  dateless  incomes  of  experience, 
Thisunthrift  housekeeping  that  will  not 

brook 
A  dish  warmed-over  at  the  feast  of  life. 
And  finds  Twice  stale,  served  with  what- 
ever sauce. 
Kor  matters  much  how  it  may  go  with 

me 
Who  dwell  in  Grub  Street  and  am  proud 

to  drudge 
Where  men,  my  betters,  wet  their  crust 

with  tears : 
Use  can  make  sweet  the  peach's  shady 

side. 
That  only  by  reflection  tastes  of  sun. 

But  she,  my  Princess,  who  will  some- 
times deifin 

Hy  garret  to  ulumine  till  the  walls, 

Narrow  and  dingv,  scrawled  with  hack- 
neyed thougnt 

(Poor  Richard  slowly  elbowing  Plato 
out). 

Dilate  and  drape  themselves  with  tapes- 
tries 

Kansikaa  might  have  stooped  o'er,  while, 
between. 

Mirrors,  effaced  in  their  own  clearness, 
send 

Her  only  image  on  through  deepening 
deeps 

With  endless  repercussion  of  delight,  — 

Bringer  of  life,  witching  each  sense  to 
soul. 

That  sometimes  almost  gives  me  to 
believe 

*  I  might  have  been  a  poet,  gives  at  least 

A  bnin  dasaxonized,  an  ear  that  makes 


Music  where  none  is,  and  a  keener  pang 
Of      exquisite      surmise      outleaping 

thouffht,  — 
Her  will  I  pamper  in  her  luxury : 
No  crumpled  rose-leaf  of  too  careless 

choice 
Shall  bring  a  northern  niglitmare  to  her 

dreams. 
Vexing  with  sense  of  exile  ;  hers  shall 

be 
The  invitiate  firstlings  of  experience. 
Vibrations  felt  but  once  and  felt  life- 
long: 
0,  more  than  half-way  turn  that  Greciaa 

front 
Upon  me,  while  with  self -rebuke  I  spell. 
On  the  plain  fillet  that  confines  thy  nair 
In  conscious  bounds  of  seeming  uncon- 

stndnt. 
The   Naughi  in  overplus,  thy   race's 

badge) 

One  feast  for  her  I  secretly  designed 
In  that  Old  World  so  strangely  beautiful 
To  us  the  disinherited  of  eld,  — 
A  da3r  at  Chartres,  with  no  soul  beside 
To  roil  with  pedant  prate  mv  joy  serene 
And  make  the  minster  shy  of  confidence. 
I  went,  and,  with  the  Saxon's  pious  care. 
First  ordered  dinner  at  the  pea-green 

inn. 
The  flies  and  I  its  only  customers. 
Eluding  these,  I  loitered  through  the 

town. 
With  hope  to  take  my  minster  unawares 
In  its  grave  solitude  of  memory. 
A  pretfy  burgh,  and  such  as  Fancy  loves 
For  bygone  grandeurs,  faintly  rumorous 

now 
Upon  the  mind's  horizon,  as  of  storm 
Broodinff  its  dreamy  thunders  far  aloof. 
That  mingle  with  our  mood,  but  not 

disturb. 
Its  once  grim  bulwarks,  tamed  to  lovers* 

walks. 
Look  down  unwatchful  on  the  sliding 

Eur^ 
Whose  listless  leisure  suits  the  qurat 

place. 
Lisping  among  his  shallows  homelike 

sounds 
At  Concord  and  by  Bankside  heard  be- 
fore. 
Chance  led  me  to  a  public  pleasure- 
ground. 
Where  I  grew  kindly. with  the  merry 
groups, 
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And  bleMed  the  Frenchman  for  hit  rim- 

^eart 
Of  bttng  domettic  in  the  li^t  of  day. 
His  language  has  no  word,  we  growl,  for 

Home; 
Bot  he  can  find  a  fireside  in  the  sun. 
Play  with  his  child,  make  love,  and 

ahriek  his  mind. 
By  throngs  of  strangers  nndispriTacied. 
He  makes  his  life  a  public  gallery, 
Kor  feels  himself  till  what  he  feds  comes 

back 
In  manifold  reflection  from  without ; 
While  we,  each  pore  alert  with  con- 

sdousness, 
Hide  our  best  selves  as  we  had  stolen 

them. 
And  each  brstander  a  detective  were. 
Keen-eyed  lor  every  chink  of  undiiguise. 

So,  musing  o'er  the  problem  which  was 


A  life  wide-windowed,  shining  all  abroad, 
Or  curtains  drawn  to  shield  from  sight 

profane 
Tlie  rites  we  pay  to  the  mysterious  I,  — 
With  outward  senses  fnnoughed  and 

head  bowed 
I  foUowed  some  fine  instinct  in  my  feet. 
Till,  to  unbend  me  from  the  loom  of 

thought, 
Looking  up  suddenly,  I  found  mine  eyes 
Confronted  with  the  minster's  vast  re- 
pose. 
Silent  and  gray  as  forest-leaguered  cliff 
Left  inland  bv  the  ocean's  slow  retreat. 
That  hean  aur  the  breeze-borne   rote 

and  longs. 
Remembering  shocks  of  surf  that  domb 

and  felif 
Spume-slidingdown  the  baffled  decuman, 
It  rose  before  me,  natiently  remote 
From  the  great  tides  of  life  it  breasted 

once, 
Hearing  the  noise  of  men  as  in  a  dream. 
I  stood  Defere  the  triple  northern  p<Ht, 
Where  dedicated  shapes  of  saints  and 

kings. 
Stem  fetoes   bleared  with   immeuMrial 

watch. 
Looked  down  benignly  grave  and  seemed 

to  say, 
Y§  cotM  and  go  inoe$$ant ;  we  remain 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past ; 
Be  reverent^  ye  whoflii  and  areforgoi^ 
Qf/aUh  90  nobly  realised  as  this. 


I  seem  to  have  heard  it  said  by  karaSd 

folk 
Who  drench  yon  with  esthetics  till  yon 

feel 
As  if  all  beau^  were  a  i^iastly  bore. 
The  fanoet  to  let  loose  a  wash  of  words, 
That  Gothic  is  not  Grecian,  therefore 


But,  being  convinced  by  mudk  experi- 
ment 
How  little  inventiveness  there  is  in  man, 
Grave  copier  of  copies,  I  give  thanks 
For  a  new  relish,  careless  to  inquire 
My  pleasure's  pedigree,  if  so  it  plesse^ 
Nobly,  I  mean,  nor  renegade  to  art 
The  Grecian  ^uts  me  with  its  perfect- 

ness, 
Unsnswereble  as  Eudid,  self-contained, 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  hasty 

world. 
Forever  finished,  though  the  barbaroos 

pit. 
Fanatical  on  hearsay,  stamp  and  shout 
As  if  a  mirade  oould  be  encored. 
But  ah  1  this  other,  this  that  never  endi^ 
Still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climls 
As  full  of  morals  half-divmed  as  life, 
Gracilul,  grotesque,  with  ever  new  8U^ 

prise 
Of  hazardous  caprices  sure  to  please, 
Heav^  as  nightmare,  airy-light  as  fern, 
Imagination  s  very  self  in  stone  I 
With  one  long  sigh  of  infinite  release 
From  pedantries  past,  present,   or  to 

come, 
I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  happy 

Goth. 
Your  blood  is  mine,  ye  architects  of 

dream. 
Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete. 
So  more  consummate,  souls  self-confi- 
dent. 
Who  fdt  your  own  thought  worthy  of 

record 
In  monumental  pomp !  Ko  Grecian  drop 
Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kin- 
dred thrill. 
After  long  exile,  to  the  mother-tongue. 

Ovid  in  Pontus,  puling  for  his  Rome 
Of  men  invirile  and  disnatured  dames 
That   poison   sucked   from   the   Attio 

bloom  decayed. 
Shrank  with  a  shudder  firom  the  blue. 

eyed  race 
Whose  force  rouffh-handed  should  r» 

new  the  world* 
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And  from  the  dregi  of  Romnlas  ezprets 
Such  wine  as  Dante  poured,  or  he  who 

blew 
Roland*!  vain  blast,  or  sang  the  Cam- 

peador 
In  vecae  that  danka  like  armor  in  the 

cnam. 
Horo*ric  juice,  though  brimmed  in  Odin'i 

horn. 
And  they  oonld  build,  if  not  the  col- 
umned fane 
That  from  the  height  gleamed  aeaward 

many-hued, 
Something   more   friendly  with   their 

ruder  akies : 
The  gray  spire,  molten  now  in  driving 

mii^ 
Now  lulled  with  the  incommunicable 

Uue: 
The  carvings  touched  to  meaning  new 

with  snow. 
Or  commented  with  fleeting  grace  of 

shade; 
The  statues,  motley  aa  man's  memory. 
Partial  aa  that,  so  mixed  of  true  and 

false. 
History  and  legend  meeting  with  a  kiss 
Across   this   S)und-mark   where  their 

Tealma  confine; 
The  painted  windows,  freaking  gloom 

with  fflow. 
Dusking  the  sunshine  which  they  seem 

to  cheer. 
Meet  svmbol  of  the  senses  and  the  soul. 
And  the  whole   pile,  grim  with    the 

Noithman*8  thought 
Of  life  and  death,  and  doom,  life's  equal 

These  were  before  me:   and  I  gazed 

abashed. 
Child  of  an  age  that  lectures,  not  creates, 
Plastering  our  swallow-nests  on  the  aw- 

fiilPast, 
And  twittering  round  the  work  of  larger 

men, 
As  we  had  builded  what  we  but  deface. 
Far  up  the  great  bells  wallowed  in  de- 

Tosaing  their 

town. 

To  call  the  worshippers  who  never  came. 
Or  women  mostly,  in  loath  twos  and 

threes. 
I  entered,  reverent  of  whatever  shrine 
Quards  piety  and  solace  for  my  kind 
Or  gives  the  soul  a  nooment's  truce  of 

God, 


dangois  o'er  the  heedless 


And  shared  decorous  in  the  ancient  rite 
My  sterner  fathers  held  idolatrous. 
The   service   over,  I   was   tranced  in 

thought: 
Solemn  me  deepening  vaults,  and  most 

tome, 
Fresh  firom  the  fragile  realm  of  deal  and 

pdnt. 
Or  brick   mock-pious  ^ith  a  marble 

front; 
Solemn  the  lift  of  high-embowered  roof. 
The  clustered    stems   that   spread   in 

bonghs  disleaved. 
Through  which  the  oigan  blew  a  dream 

of  storm. 
Though  not  more  potent  to  sublime 

with  awe 
And  shut  the  heart  np  in  tranquillity. 
Then  aisles  to  ma  lamiUar  that  o*eiw 

arch 
The   oonacions    silences    of    brooding 

woods, 
Oenturial  idiadows,  cloisters  of  the  elk : 
Yet  here  was  sense  of  undefined  regret, 
Irreparable  loes,  uncertain  what : 
Was   all   this   grandeur  but  anachro- 
nism,— 
A  shell  divorced  of  its  informing  life, 
Where  the  priest  housed  him  like  a 

hermit-crab, 
An  alien  to  that  faith  of  elder  days 
That  ffsthered  round  it  tliis  fair  shape 

of  stone? 
Is  old  Religion  but  a  spectre  now. 
Haunting  the   solitude    of    darkened 

minds, 
Mocked  out  of  memory  by  the  sceptic 

day! 
Is  there  no  comer  safe  fr^om  peeping 

Doubt, 
SincS  Gutenberg  made  thought  cosmop- 
olite 
And   stretched   electric   threads   from 

mind  to  mind? 
Nay,  did  Faith  build  this  wonder?  or 

did  Fear, 
Thai  makes  a  fetish  and  misnames  it 

God 
(Blockish  or  metaphyaic,  matters  not). 
Contrive  this  coop  to  shut  its  tyrant  in. 
Appeased  with  puythings,  that  he  might 

not  harm? 

I  turned   and  saw  a  beldame  on  her 

knees; 
With  eyes  astray,  ahe  told  mechanio 

beads 
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Before  some  tlirine  of  atintly  woman- 
hood, 
Bribed  interoeeeor  with  the  far-off  Judge : 
Such  my  first  thought,  by  kindlier  soon 

rebuked. 
Pleading  for  whatsoever  touches  life 
With  upward  impulse :  be  He  nowhere 

else, 
God  is  in  all  that  liberates  and  lifts, 
In  all  that  humbles,  sweetens,  and  con- 
soles: 
Blessed  the  natures  shored  on  every  side 
With  landmari^s  of  hereditary  thought ! 
Thrice  happy  they  that  wander  not  life- 
long 
Beyond  near  succor  of  the  household 

faith, 
Thtf  ffuarded  fold  that  shelters,  not  con- 

Their  steps  find  patience  in  familiar 

paths, 
Printed  with  hope  by  loved  feet  gone 

before 
Of  parent,  child,  or  lover,  glorified 
Bv  simple  magic  of  dividing  Time. 
My  lids  were  moistened  as  the  woman 

knelt. 
And — was  it  will,  or  some  vibration 

£sint 
Of  sacred    Nature,    deeper   than    the 

will?— 
My  heart  occultly  felt  itself  in  hers, 
Through   mutual    intercession    gently 

iMgued. 

Or  was  it  not  mere  sympathy  of  brain? 
A  sweetness  intellectually  conceived 
In  simpler  creeds  to  me  unpossible?         i 
A  ju^le  of  that  pity  for  ourselves  | 

In  .others,  which  puts  on  such  pretty  ; 
'  masks  \ 

And  snares  self-love  with  bait  of  charity  ?  i 
Something  of  all  it  might  be,  or  of  none :  ^ 
Yet  for  a  moment  I  was  snatched  away    • 
And  had  the  evidence  of  thin^  not  seen ; 
For  one  rapt  moment :  then  it  all  came 

back. 
This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question- 
marks. 
This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife 

and  glass 
That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust 

far  off 
The  Heaven,  so  neighborly  with  man  of 

old. 
To  voids   sparse-sown    with  alienated 
stars. 


T  is  irrecoverable,  that  andent  lUth, 
Homely  and  wholesome,  suited  to  the 

time. 
With  rod  or  candy  for  child-nnnded 

men : 
No  tiieolo^  tube,  with  lens  on  lens 
Of   syllogism    transparent,    brings    it 

near, — 
At  best  resolving  some  new  nebula. 
Or  blurring  some  fixed-star  of  hope  to 

mist 
Science  was  Faith  once;    Faith  were 

Science  now. 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the 

time. 
Nothing  that  keeps  thought  out  is  stfe 

from  thought. 
For  there 's   no  viigin-fort   hot  self- 
respect, 
And  Truth  defensive  hath  lost  hold  on 

God. 
Shall  we  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  a  child 
That  knew  not  His  own  purpose?  nor 

dare  trust 
The  Rock  of  Ages  to  th«ir  chendc  testis 
Lest  some  day  the  all-sustainiug  bsst 

divine 
Should  fail  from  under  us^  dissolved  in 

•  gas? 
The  armiid  eye  that  with  a  ^ance  dis- 
cerns 
In  a  dry  blood-speck  between  oz  and 

man. 
Stares  helpless  at  this  miracle  called  liA^ 
This  shaping  potenev  behind  the  eg^ 
This  circulation  swift  of  deity, 
Where  suns  and  systems  inconspicuous 

fioat 
As  the  poor  blood-disks  in  our  mortsl 

veins. 
Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought 

of  God, 
More  or  less  earthy,  clarifying  still 
With  subsidence  continuous  of  the  dnos ; 
Nor  saint  nor  sage  could  fix  immutably 
The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable  Best, 
Still  channng  in  their  very  hands  that 

wrougnt : 
To-day*s  eternal  truth  To-morrow  proved 
Frail  as  frost-landscapes  on  a  window* 

pane. 
Meanwhile  Thou  smiledst,  inaooessiblsk 
At  Thoujg^f  s  own  substance  made  a  cage 

for  Thought, 
And  Truth  locked  tut  with  her  own 

master-key; 
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Nor  didrt  Then  T«ck  what  image  man 

mi^t  make 
Of  his  own  shadow  on  the  flowing  world ; 
The  climbing  instinct  was  enough  for 

Thee. 
Or  wast  Thoo,  then,  an  ebbing  tide  that 

left 
Strewn  with  dead  miiade  those  eldest 

shores. 
For  men  to  dry,  and  dryly  lecture  on. 
Thyself  thenceforth  incapable  of  flood  f 
Idle  who  hopes  with  prophets  to  be 

snatched 
By  Tirtne  in  their  mantles  left  below ; 
Shall  the  sonl  live  on  other  men's  report, 
Henelf  a  pleasing  fable  of  herself  ? 
Man  cannot  be  Qod's  outlaw  if  he  would, 
Kor  so  abscond  him  in  the  caves  of 

sense 
But  Nature  still  shall  search  some  crev- 
ice out 
With  messages  of  splendor  from  that 

Source 
Which,  dive  he,  soar  he,  baffles  still  and 

lures. 
This  life  were  brutish  did  we  not  some- 
times 
Have  intimation  dear  of  wider  scope, 
Hints  of  occasion  infinite,  to  keep 
The  soul  alert  with  noble  discontent 
And  onward  yearnings  of  unstilled  de- 

dre; 
Fruitless,  except  we  now  and  then  di» 

vined 
A  mystenr  of  Purpose,  gleaming  through 
The  secular  confusions  of  the  world, 
YThose  will  we  darkly  accomplish,  doing 

ours. 
No  man  can  think  nor  in  himself  per* 

ceive, 
Sometimes   at   waking,  in   the  street 

sometimei^ 
Or  on  the  hillside,  always  unforewamed, 
A  grace  of  being,  finer  than  himself. 
That  beckons  and  is  ffone,  —  a  larger 

life 
Upon  his  own  impinging^  with  swill 

glimpse 
Of  spacious  cirdes  luminous  with  mind, 
To  which  the  ethereal  substance  of  his 

own 
Seems  but  gross  doud  to  make  that 

visible, 
Touched  to  a  sudden  glory  round  the 

edge. 
Who  that  hath  known  these  visitations 
fleet 


Would  strive  to  make  them  trite  and 

ritualf 
I,  that  still  pray  at  mominff  and  at  eve, 
Loving  those  roots  that  feed  us  from  the 

past. 
And  prizing  more  than  Plato  things  I 

leamecf 
At  that  best  academe,  a  mother's  knee. 
Thrice  in  my  life  pwriiape  have  truly 

prayed. 
Thrice,  stirred  bdow  my  consdous  self, 

have  felt 
That  perfect  disenthralment  which  is 

God; 
Nor  know   I   which   to   hold   worst 

enemy,  — 
Him  who  on  speculation's  windy  waste 
Would  turn  me  loose,  stript  of  the  rai- 
ment warm 
By  Faith  contrived  against  our  naked- 
ness. 
Or  him  who,  crud-kind,  would  Ma 

obscure, 
With  painted  saints  and  paraphrase  of 

God, 
The  soul's  east-window  of  divine  sur- 
prise. 
Where  others  worship  I  but  look  and 
long ;  , 

For,  though  not  recreant  to  my  fathers 

faith. 
Its  forms  to  me  ai-e  weariness,  and  most 
That    drony   vacuum    of    compulsory 

prayer. 
Still  pumping  phrases  for  the  Inefiable, 
Though  all  Sie  valves  of  memory  gasp 

and  wheeie. 
Words  that  have  drawn  transcendent 

meanings  up 
From  the  best  passion  of  all  bygone 

time. 
Steeped  tlm>ugh  with  tears  of  triumph 

and  remorse. 
Sweet  with  all  sainthood,  deansed  m 

mar^rr-fires, 
Can  they,  so  consecrate  and  so  mroired. 
By  repetition  wane  to  vexing  wind? 
Alas  t  we  cannot  draw  habitual  breath 
In  the  thin  air  of  life's  supremer  heights, 
We  cannot  make  each  mod  a  sacrament. 
Nor  withourtaflors  be  disbodied  souls,  — 
We  men,  too  consdous  of  earth's  comedy. 
Who  see  two  sides,  with  our  posed  sdves 

debate, 
And  only  for  great  stakes  can  be  sub- 
lime 1 
Let  us  be  thankful  when,  as  I  do  here. 
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We  eta  read  Bethel  on  %  pile  of  itoiie% 
And,  seeing  where  God  has  been,  tnist 
in  Himr 

BrnTe  Peter  Fischer  there  hi  Kuiemherg, 
Jfooldiog   Saint  Sebsld't  mirmdes    in 

bronze. 
Put  saint  and  stander-bj  in  that  qnaint 

Rsrb 
Familiar  to  him  in  his  daOj  walk. 
Not  doabtinff  God  coald  grant  a  miracle 
Then  and  in  Knrrroberg,  if  so  He  would  ; 
Bnt  ner^  artist  for  thn»e  hundred  years 
Hath  dared  the  contradiction  ludicrooa 
Of  snpematnnU  in  roodrm  clothes. 
Prrhi^Mi  the  d«*eper  faith  that  is  to  oome 
Will  see  God  rather  in  the  atrennoos 

doubt. 
Than  in  the  creed  hdd  at  an  infant's 

hand 
Holds  porpoaeleai  whatsois  placed  there- 


8aj  it  is  drift,  not  progreas,  none  the 

less. 
With  the  old  sextant  of  the  lathen* 

creed. 
We  shape  our  courses  by  new-risen  stars. 
And,  still  lip-loyal  to  what  once  was 

truth. 
Smuggle  new  mftanings  under  ancient 

names, 
Unconscious  perrerts  of  the  Jesuit,  Time. 
Change  is  the  mask  that  all  Continuance 


To    keep    ns    youngsten    harmlessly 

amused; 
Meanwhile  some  ailing  or  more  watchful 

chUd, 
Sitting  apart,  sees  the  old  eyes  f^eam 

out, 
Stem,  and  yet  soft  with  humorous  pity 

toa 
Whilere,  men  burnt  men  for  a  doubtful 

point. 
As  if  the  mind  were  quenchable  with 

fire. 
And  Faith  danced  round  them  with  her 

war-paint  on. 
Devoutly  savage  as  an  Iroquois ; 
Now  Calvin  and  Servetus  at  one  board 
Snuff  in  grave  sympathy  a  milder  roast. 
And  o*er  their  claret  sctUe  Comte  unread. 
Fagot  and  stake  were  desperately  sin- 
cere: 
Our  cooler  martyrdoms  are  done  in  types ; 


And 


that  shiae  ia  controfrersiil 


eyta 


Bum  ovtnobntBS  but  hk  who  kiadki 

them. 
This  is  no  age  to  get  cadiednb  built : 
Did  God,  ttoi,  wait  for  one  in  Beth]e> 

hem  f 
Wont  is  not  yet :  lo,  where  his  eonuBg 

looms. 
Of  Earth's  aaarchie  children  latert  bora, 
Democracy,  a  Titan  who  hath  kamed 
To  lan^  at  Jove's  old-fiidiiooed  thm- 

derbolts,— 
Could  he  not  abo  fonn  tiicm,   if  he 

would  r 
He,  better  ddlled,  with  aolTeott  merd- 

*^ 
Loosened  in  air  and  bonie  on  e? eiy  wmd, 

Sapa  unperceived :  the  eafan  Olympiaa 


Of  ancient  order  feela  its  bates  yield. 
And  pale  gods  glance  for  help  to  godssf 

pale 
What  win  be  left  of  good  or  wonfaipfnl, 
Of  spiritual  secrets,  mysteries, 
Of  fair  religion's  guarded  heritage, 
Hdrlooma  of  aonC  piand  downward  mh 

profaned 
From  eldest  Indf    This  Western  giant 

coarse. 
Scorning  refinements  which   he   lades 

himself. 
Loves  not  nor  heeds  the  ancestnl  hie- 
rarchies. 
Each  rank  dependent  on  the  next  above 
In  orderly  gradation  fixed  as  fiite. 
King  by  mere  manhood,  rnrt  allowing 

au^t 
Of  holier  unction  than  the  sweat  of  toil ; 
In  his  own  sttength  snlBcient ;  called  to 

solve. 
On  the  rough  edges  of  society, 
Probleras*long  sacred  to  the  dioioerfew, 
And  improvise  what  elsewhere  men  re- 
ceive 
As  gifts  of  deity;  ton^  foundling  reared 
Where  every  man  'a  his  own  Melchise- 

dek. 
How  make  him  reverent  of  a  King  of 

kings? 
Or  Judge  self-made,  executor  of  laws 
By  him  not  first  discussed  and  voted  on! 
For  him  no  tree  of  knowledge  is  forbid. 
Or  sweeter  if  forbid.     How  save  tht 

•ric. 
Or  holy  of  hoUes,  unprofaned  a  day 
From  his  unscrupulous  coriosttj 
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Thilt  handles  ererythiii^  M  if  to  buy, 
Tofliiiig  aside  what  (abnos  delicate 
Suit  not  the  rongh-and-tomhle  of  his 

ways! 
What  hope  for  those  fine-nerved  hnmani- 

ties 
That  made  earth  gradons  once  with 

gentler  art^ 
How  the  rode  hands  hare  caught  the 

trick  of  thought 
And  claim  an  equal  sofihun  with  the 

hnOnf 

The  bom  disciple  of  an  elder  time, 
(To  me  sofficienty  friendlier  than  the 

who  in  my  blood  feel  motions  of  the 

Past, 
I   thank  benignant  nature  most  for 

this,— 
A  force  of  sympathy,  or  call  it  lack 
Of  character  firm-pluited,  loosing  roe 
From  the  pent  chamber  of  habitual 

self 
To  dwell  enlarged  in  alien  modes  of 

thought. 
Haply  distasteftil,  wholcsomer  for  that. 
And  through  imagination  to  possess. 
As  they  were  mbie,  the  lives  of  other 

men. 
This  growth  original  of  Tirnn  soil, 
Bv  fascination  felt  in  opposites, 
leases   and   shocks,  entices  and  pn- 

turbs.  ^ 

In  this  brown-iisted  rough,  this  shirt- 

sleeved  Cid, 
This  backwoods  Charlemagne  of  empires 

new. 
Whose    blundering  heel  instinctively 

finds  out 
The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  difliitiee, 
Who,  meeting  Caesar's  self,  wofid  slap 

his  back, 
Call  him  **  Old  Hors^**  and  challenge  to 

a  drink. 
My  longs  draw  braver  air,  my  breast 

dilates 
With  amoler  manhood,  and  I  front  both 

worlds, 
Of  sense  and  spirit,  as  my  natural  fiefs. 
To  shape  and  then  reshspe  them  as  I 

will  *^ 

It  was  the  first  man's  charter;  why  not 

mine? 
How  forfeit?  when  deposed  in  other 

hands  f 


Thou  shndder^st,  Ovidf    Dost  in  him 

forebode 
A  new  avatar  of  the  lam-limbed  Goth. 
To  break,  or  seem  to  break,  tradition^s 

dew. 
And  chase  to  dreamland  back  thy  gods 

dethroned? 
I  think  man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the 


Nearer  to  moming^s  fountsins  than  the 

snn; 
Herself  the  source  whence  all  tradition 


snrang, 
Herself  at  < 


once  both  labyrinth  and  dew. 
The  mirade  fiules  out  of  lustory. 
But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal 

earth 
Are  bom  into  the  world  with  every  child. 
Shall  this  self-maker  with  the  prying 

eyes, 
This  creature  disenchanted  of  respect 
By  the  New  World's  new  fiend,  Publidty, 
Whose  testing  thumb  leaves  everywhere 

its  smntdi. 
Not  one  day  feel  within  himself  the  need 
Of  loyalty  to  better  than  himself. 
That  shall  eimoble  him  with  the  upward 

look? 
Shall  he  not  catch  the  Voice  that  wan- 
ders earth. 
With  spiritiud  sunmtons,   dreamed  or 

heard. 
As  sometimes,  just  ere  sleep  seals  up  the 


We  hear  our  mother  call  from  deeps  of 

Time, 
And,  waking;  find  it  vision, — none  the 

less 
The  benediction  bides,  old  skies  return. 
And  that  unreal  thing;  pre-eminent. 
Makes  air  and  dream  of  all  we  see  and 

fed? 
Shall  he  divine  no  strength  uimiade  of 

votes. 
Inward,  impregnable,    found  soon  as 

sought. 
Not  oognisaUe  of  sense,  o'er  sense  su- 
preme? 
Else  were  he  desolate  as  none  before, 
Hb  holv  places  may  not  be  of  stone. 
Nor  made  with  hands,  yet  fairer  far  than 

aught 
By  artist  feigned  or  pious  ardor  reared. 
Fit  altars  for  who  guards  inviolate 
God's  chosen  seat,  the  sacred  form  of 
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Donbtleat  bif  cliorch  will  be  no  hosintal 
Vor  snpenuiDiiate  form*  and  mumping 


No  parlor  where  men  iasoe  policies 
Of  life-atiurance  on  the  Eternal  Mind, 
Nor  hit  religion  but  an  ambulance 
To  fetch  li&'s  wounded  and  malinger- 

en  in, 
Scorned  by  the  strong;  yet  he,  nncon- 

•ciona  heir 
To  the  influence  sweet  of  Athens  and  of 

Rome, 
And  old  Judea's  gift  of  secret  fire. 
Spite  of  himself  shall  sorely  learn  to 

know 
And  worship  some  ideal  of  himself, 
Some  divine  thing,  laige-hearted,  broth- 
erly. 
Not  nice  in  trifles,  a  soft  creditor, 
Pleased  with  his  world,  and  hating  only 

cant 
And,  if  his  Church  be  doubtful,  it  is 

sure 
That,  in  a  world,  made  for  whatever  else. 
Not  made  for  mere   eigoyment,  in  a 

world 
Of  toil  but  half-requited,  or,  at  best, 
Paid  in  some  f\itile  currency  of  breath, 
A  world  of  inooropletenesa,  sorrow  swift 
And  consolation  laggard,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  of  building  or  the  creed  pro- 
fessed. 
The  Cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  hom- 
age turned. 
Of  an  unfinished  life  that  sways  the 

world. 
Shall  tower  as  soTereigQ  emblem  over 
all. 

The  kobold   Thought  moves  with  ns 

when  we  shift 
Our  dwelling  to  escape  him ;   perched  I 

aloft  ' 

On  the  first  load  of  household-stuff  he 

went; 
For,  where  the  mind  goes,  goes  old  ftuv 

niture, 
1.  w  ho  to  Chartres  came  to  feed  my  eye 
Ami  give  to  Kancv  one  dear  holiday, 
S^^anH^  aaw  the  miii^^ter  for  the  thoughts  ' 

if  surrvd  I 

BuMiug  o'er  past  and  future  with  vain 

quest.  j 

Here  once  theie  stood  a  h*>mely  wooden  | 

chuix-K,  I 

Whiv  h  slow  devotioa  ttobly  changed  for  = 

this  1 


That  echoes  vaguely  to    my  modem 

steps. 
By  suflrs^  nniveml  it  was  built, 
As  practised  then,  for  all  tiie  oountry 

came 
From  far  as  Bouen,  to  give  votes  for 

God, 
Each  vote  a  block  of  stone  secorely  kid 
Obedient  to  the  master's   deep-mused 

plan. 
Will  what  our  ballots  rear,  responsible 
To  no  grave  forethought,  stand  so  long 

as  this? 
DcJifht  like  this  the  eve  of  after  days 
Brightening  with  pride  that  here,  at 

least,  were  men 
Who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing 

they  knew? 
Can  oar  religion  cope  with  deeds  like 

thisT 
We,  too,  build  Qothio  contract-shams, 

because 
Our  deacons  have  discovered  that  it  pays, 
And  pews  sell  better  under  vaulted  roofi 
Of  plaster  painted  like  an  Indian  squaw. 
Shall  not  that  Western  Qoth,  of  whom 

we  spoke, 
So  fiercely  practical,  so  keen  of  eye. 
Find  out,  some  day,  that  nothing  pays 

butOod, 
Served  whether  on  the  «noke-shut  bat- 
tle-field. 
In  work  obscure  done  honestly,  or  vote 
For  truth  unpopular,  or  faith  maintained 
To  ruinous  convictions,  or  good  deeds 
Wrought  for  flood's  sake,  mindless  of 

heaven  or  hell  f 
Shall  he  not  learn  that  all  prosperity. 
Whose  bases  stretch  not  deeper  than  the 


Is  but  a  trick  of  this  woiid's  a 

A  desert*boni  mirage  of  qnie  and  Home, 

Or  find  too  lata,  the  Past's  long  lesson 


That  dnst  the  prophets  shake  from  off 

their  feet 
Qrows  heavy  to  drsg  down  both  tower 

and  wan? 
I  know  not;  but,  msfained  by  sure 

belief 
That  man  still  rises  level  with  the  hei^t 
Of  noblftst  oppoctonities^  or  makes 
Such,  if  the  tune  supply  not,  I  can  wait 
1  gaie  rotukd  on  the  windows^  pride  of 

France, 
Each  the  biii^t  gift  af  i 

guild. 
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Who  loved  their  city  and  thon^t  gold 

well  spent 
To  make  her  beaatifal  with  piety ; 
I  pease,  transfigured  by  some  stripe  of 

bloom, 
And  my  mind   throngs  with  shining 

angaries, 
Circle  on  circle,  bright  as  seraphim, 
With  golden  trumpets,  silent,  that  await 
The  signal  to  blow  news  of  good  to  men. 

Then  the  remldon  came  that  always 

comes 
After  these  dizzy  elations  of  the  mind : 
And  with  a  passionate  pang  of  doubt  I 

cried, 
"0  mountain-bom,  sweet  with  snow- 
filtered  air 
From  unoontaminate  wells  of  ether  drawn 
And  never-broken  secrecies  of  sky. 
Freedom,  with  anguish  won,  misprized 

till  lost. 
They  keep  thee  not  who  ftx>m  thy  sacred 

eyes 
Catch  the  consuming  lust  of  sensual 

good 
And  the  brute's  license  of  unfettered 

will. 
Far  from  the  popular  shout  and  venal 

breath 
Of  Cleon  blowing  the  mob*s  baser  mind 
To  bubbles  of  wind-piloted  conceit, 
Thou  shrinkest,  gathering  up  thy  skirts, 

to  hide 
In  fortresses  of  solitary  thought 
And  private  virtue  strong  in  self-re- 
straint 
Must  we  too  forfeit  thee  misunderstood. 
Content  with  names,  nor  inly  wise  to 

know 
That  best  things  perish  of  their  own  ex- 


And  quality  o*er-driven  becoooes  defect  f 
Kay,  is  it  thou  indeed  that  we  have 

glimpsed. 
Or  rather  such  illusion  as  of  old 
Through  Athens  glided  menadlike  and 

Bome, 
A  shape  of  vspor,  mother  of  vain  dreams 
And  mutinous  traditions,  specious  plea 
Of  the  i^laived  tyrant  and  long-memoried 

pnest  t " 

1  walked  forth  saddened ;  for  all  thought 

is  sad. 
And   leaves  a  bitterish    savor  in  the 

brain. 


Tonic,  it  may  be,  not  delectable, 
And  turned,  reluctant,  for  a  parting  look 
At  those  old  weather-pitted  imsm 
Of  bygone  struggle,  now  so  stenuy  calm. 
About   their  shoulders  sparrows  had 

built  nests. 
And  fluttered,  chirping,  finom  gray  perch 

to  perch, 
Now  on  a  mitre  poisinjo^  now  a  crown, 
Irreverentlv  happy.    While  I  thought 
How  confident  they  were,  what,  careless 

hearts 
Flew    on  those  li^tsome  wings   and 

shared  the  sun, 
A  larger  shadow  crossed ;  and  looking 

up, 
I  saw  where,  nesting  in  the  hoary  towers, 
The  sparrow-hawk  slid  forth  on  noise- 
less air, 
With  sidelong  head  that  watched  the 

joy  below. 
Grim  Korman  baron  o*er  this  clan  of 

Kelts. 
Enduring  Nature,  force  conservative. 
Indifferent  to  our  noisy  whims!    Hen 

prate 
Of  all  heads  to  an  equal  grade  cashiered 
On  level  with  the  dullest,  and  expect 
(Sick  of  no  worse  distemper  Uian  them- 

selves) 
A  wondrous  cure-all  in  equality ; 
They  reason  that  To-morrow  must  be 


Because  To-day  was  not,  nor  Yesterday, 
As  if  ffood  days  were  diapen  of  them- 
selves. 
Not  of  the  very  lifeblood  of  men's  souls ; 
Meanwhile,   long-sufferings    imperturb- 
able. 
Thou  quietly  comj^let'st  thy  syllogism. 
And  from  the  premise  sparrow  nere  below 
Draw'st  sure  conclusion  of  the  hawk 

above. 
Pleased  with  the  soft-billed  songster, 

pleased  no  less 
With  the  fierce  beak  of  natures  aquiline. 

Thou  beautiful  Old  Time,  now  hid  away 

In  the  Past's  valley  of  AviHon, 

Haply,  like  Arthur,  till  thy  wound  be 

healed, 
Then  to  reclaim  the  sword  and  crown 

again ! 
Thrice  beautiful  to  us ;  perchance  less 

fair 
To  who  possessed  thee,  as  a  mountain 

seems 
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To  dwellen  romid  its  bn^es  bnt  a  heap 
Of  barren  obstacle  that  lairs  the  storm 
And  the  avalanche's  silent  bolt  holds 

back 
Leashed  with  a  hair,  —  raeanwhOe  some 

far-off  clown, 
Hereditary  delver  of  the  plain, 
Sees  it  an  nnmoved  rision  of  rppose, 
Kest  of  the  morning,  and  ooigectnres 

there 
The  dance  of  streams  to  idle  shepherds* 

And  fiilm  habitations  softly  hnng 

On  breesy  slopes,  or  hid  in  valleys  cool. 

For   happier   men.     No   mortal   ever 

dreams 
That  the  scsnt  isi hmns  he  encamps  npon 
Between  two  ooeans,  one,  the  Stormy, 

passed. 
And  one,  the  Peacef  ol,  yet  to  yentnre  on, 
Has  been  that  future  whereto  prophets 

yearned 
For  the  fulfilment  of  Earth's  cheated 

hope, 
Shall  be  that  past  which  nerveless  poets 

moan 
As  the  lost  opportunity  of  song. 

0  Power,  more  near  my  life  than  life 
itself 

(Or  what  seems  life  to  ns  in  sense  im- 
mured). 

Even  SA  the  roots,  shut  in  the  darksome 
earth. 


Share  in  the   tree-top*s  joyano«^  and 

conceive 
Of  sunshine  and  wide  air  and  winged 

thiuge 
By  sym^thy  of  nature^  so  do  I 
Have  evidence  of  Thee  so  far  above^ 
Yet  in  and  of  me !    Rather  Thou  the 

root 
Invisibly  sustaining,  hid  in  light. 
Not  darkness,  or  in  darkness  made  by 

us. 
If  sometimes  I  must  hear  good  men 

debate 
Of  otiier  witness  of  Thyself  than  Thou, 
As  if  there  needed  any  help  of  ours 
To  nurse  Thy  flickering  Ufe,  that  else 

must  cease. 
Blown  out,  as  't  were  a  candle,  by  men's 

breath. 
My  soul  shall  not  be  taken  in  their  snare. 
To  change  her  inward  surety  for  their 

doubt 
MufSed  from  sight  in  formsl  robes  of 


While  slie  can  only  feel  herself  through 

Thee, 
I  f«r  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  1  fear. 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked 

with  dreams 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while,  unnoticed. 

Thou, 
Walking  Thy  garden  still,  commun'st 

with  men. 
Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle. 
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"  Cotctenza  ftatoft 
Q  dalU  propria  o  dell'  ahnii  rezBogna 
riir  Mntbi  k  toa  parola  braaca/* 

[f  I  let  fall  a  word  of  bitter  mirth 

When  public  shames  more  shamelhl  pardon  won. 

Some  hare  roii(|ad|[ed  me,  and  my  service  done, 

If  small,  yet  faithml,  deemed  of  little  worth  : 

Through  veins  that  drew  their  life  from  Western  earth 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  my  blood  hath  mn 

In  no  pollnted  coorse  from  sire  to  son  ; 

And  thus  was  I  predestined  ere  my  birth 

To  love  the  soil  wherewith  mv  fibres  own 

Instinctive  sympathies  ;  yet  love  it  so 

As  honor  wonld,  nor  lightly  to  dethrone 

Judgment,  the  stamp  of  manhood,  nor  forego 

The  son's  right  to  a  mother  dearer  grown 

With  growing  knowledge  and  more  chaste  than  snofr. 


THREE    MEMORIAL   POEMS. 


TO 

B.  L.  GODKIN, 

XV  CORDIAL  ACKNOWLSDGICBVT  Of  HIS  EXIVBVT  O&TICI 

or  HXI6HTENIKO  AKD  FUKUTIKO  THE  TOMB 

or  OTJB  POLITICAL  THOUGHT, 

itMr  Mot  fmM 

ABB  DBDIOATBIK 


*«*  Readen,  it  it  lioped,  will  remember  that,  by  hit  Ode  aft  the  Harrard  Com- 
merooratioii,  the  author  had  predaded  bimaelf  from  maoy  of  the  natural  ootleta 
of  thought  and  feeling  common  to  sneh  occaaiona  aa  are  oelebiBted  in  theaa 
poetfiB.  


CDS 

BBAD  AT  THB  0KB  HUin)RBDtH  ANNI- 
VEB8ABT  OF  THB  FIQHT  AT  CONCORD 
BRIDGE. 

19TB  AratL*  187ft. 

L 

Who  oometh  over  the  hills. 
Her  oarments  with  mominff  sweet, 
The  dance  of  a  thonsand  rills 
Making  music  before  her  feet  f 
Her  presence  freshens  the  air ; 
Snnshine  steals  li^t  tnm  her  £ice ; 
The  leaden  footstep  of  Care 
Leaps  to  the  tune  of  her  paoe, 
Fairness  of  all  that  is  fair, 
Qrace  at  the  heart  of  all  grace, 
Sweetener  of  hut  and  of  ball, 
Biinfler  of  life  out  of  naught, 
Freedom,  0,  fairest  of  all 
The  daughters  of  Time  and  Thought ! 

u. 
She  Cometh,  cometb  to-day  : 
Hark  I  bear  ye  not  her  tread. 
Sending  a  thnll  through  your  clay, 
Under  the  sod  there,  ye  oead. 
Her  nurslings  and  champions  f 
Do  ye  not  hear,  as  she  comes, 
The  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed  guns, 


The  gathering  rote  of  the  drums  t 
The  bells  that  called  ye  to  prayer, 
How  wildly  they  clamor  on  her, 
Crying,  **  She  cometb  !  prepare 
Her  to  paiae  and  her  to  homor. 
That  a  hundred  years  ago 
Scattered  here  in  blood  and  tears 
Potent  seeds  wherefrom  should  grow 
Qladness  for  *  hundred  yean ! " 

IIL 

Tell  me,  young  men,  bare  ye  seen  • 
Creature  of  diviner  mien 
For  true  hearta  to  long  and  ay  for. 
Manly  hearts  to  live  and  die  for  f 
What  hath  she  that  others  want  t 
Brows  that  all  endearments  hannt^ 
Eyes  that  make  it  sweet  to  dar^ 
Smiles  that  cheer  untimely  death 
Looks  that  fortify  despair, 
Tones  more  brave  than  trumpet's  breath , 
Tell  me,  maidens,  have  ye  known 
Household  charm  more  sweetly  rare^ 
Grace  of  woman  ampler  blown,- 
Modesty  more  debonair, 
Younger  heart  with  wit  full  grown  f 
O  for  an  hour  of  my  prime, 
The  pulse  of  my  hotter  years, 
That  I  inight  prsise  her  in  rhjrme 
Would  tingle  your  eyelids  to  tears. 
Our  sweetness,  our  strength,  and  our  stai^ 
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Our  hope,  oor  joy,  and  oar  tnut, 
Who  lifted  ub  oat  of  the  dast. 
And  nude  us  whaterer  we  are  I 

IT. 

Whiter  than  moonshine  uwm  snow 
Her  raiment  is,  bat  round  the  hem 
Crimson  stained ;  and,  as  to  and  fro 
Her  sandals  flash,  we  see  on  them. 
And  on  her  instep  reined  with  blue. 
Flecks  of  crimson,  on  those  fair  feet. 
High-arched,  Disaa-like,  and  fleet. 
Fit  for  no  grosser  stain  than  dew  : 
0,  call  them  rather  chrisms  than  stains, 
Sacred  and  from  heroic  reins ! 
For,  in  the  glory-guarded  pass, 
Her  haughty  and  fiu^shining  head 
She  bowed  to  shrire  Leonidss 
With  his  imperishable  dead  ; 
Her,  too,  Moij;arten  saw, 
Where  the  Swiss  lion  fleshed  his  icy  paw; 
She  followed  Cromwell's  quenchless  star 
Where  the  grim  Puritan  tread 
Shook  Harmon,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar : 
Yea,  on  her  feet  are  dearer  dyes 
Yet  fresh,  nor  looked  on  with  untearfol 
eyes. 

y. 
Our  fathers  found  her  in  the  woods 
Where  Nature  meditates  and  broods, 
The  deeds  of  unexampled  things 
Which  Time  to  consummation  brings 
Through  life  and  death  and  man's  un- 
stable moods ; 
They  met  her  here,  not  recognized, 
A  sylvan  huntress  clothed  in  furs. 
To  whose  chaste  wants  her  bow  sufficed, 
Kor  dreamed  what  destinies  were  hers  : 
She  taught  them  bee-like  to  create 
Their  simpler  forms  of  Church  and  State; 
She  taught  them  to  endue 
The  past  with  other  functions  than  it 

knew. 
And  turn  in  channels  stiange  the  uncer- 
tain stream  of  Fate ; 
Better  than  all,  she  fenced  them  in  their 

need 
With  iron-handed  Duty's  sternest  creed, 
'Gainst  Selfs  lean  wolf  that  rarens  word 
and  deed. 

VT. 

Why  Cometh  she  hither  to-day 
To  this  low  Tillage  of  the  plain 
Far  fVom  the  Prnent's  loud  highway. 
From  Trade's  oool  heart  and  spftthing 
bninf 


Why  Cometh  she?  She  was  not  far  awsy. 
Since  the  soul  touched  it,  not  in  rain. 
With  pathoe  of  inraiortal  gain, 
'T  is  here  her  fondest  memories  stay. 
She  lores  yon  pine-bemnrarared  ridge 
Where  now  our  oroad-lnowed  poet  sltept, 
Dear  to  both  Englands;  near  him  he 
Who  wore  the  ring  of  Canace ; 
But  most  her  heart  to  rapture  leaps 
Where  stood  that  era-partinff  bri<^ 
O'er  which,  with  foot£dl  stiQ  as  dew. 
The  Old  l^me  passed  into  the  New ; 
Where,  as  your  stealthy  rirer  creeps 
He  whispers  to  his  listoiing  weeds 
Tales  of  sublimest  homespun  deeds. 
Here  RngJMA  law  and  lg«gif«h  Uiouriit 
'Gainrtthe  self-will  of  England  fouSt ; 
And  here  were  men  (coequal  with  Sieir 

fate). 
Who  did  great  thingi,  unoonadoos  they 

were  great 
They  dreamed  not  what  a  die  was  csst 
With  that  first  answering  shot ;  what 

then? 
There  was  their  dirty ;  they  were  men 
Schooled  the  soul's  inward  gospel  toobey. 
Though  leading  to  the  lion^s  den. 
They  felt  the  habit-hallowed  w<vld  give 

way 
Beneath  their  liresL  and  on  went  they, 
(Jnhapmr  who  was  last. 
When  Buttrick  gave  the  word. 
That  awful  idol  of  the  unchallenged  Fkst, 
Strong  in  their  lore,  and  in  their  linesgs 

strong 
Fell  crsshuff :  if  they  heard  it  not^ 
Yet  the  earth  hesixl. 
Nor  erer  hath  foigot. 

As  on  from  startled  throne  to  throne^ 

Where  Superstition  sate  or  conscious 
Wrongs 

A  shudder  ran  of  some  dread  birth  un- 
known* 

Thrice  renerable  spot  I 

Birer  more  &teful  than  the  Bubicon  I 

0*tT  those  red  planks,  to  snatch  her  dia- 
dem, 

Man's  Hope,  star-girdled,  sprsng  with 
them. 

And  orer  ways  untried  the  feet  of  Doom 
strode  on. 

yii. 

Think  you  these  felt  no  chsrms 

In  their  gray  homesteads  and  embowered 

fimns? 
In  household  faces  waiting  at  the  door 
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Their  evening  stop  ahoold  lighten  up  no 

more! 
In  fields  their  borish  feet  had  known? 
In  trees  their  fatners'  hands  had  set* 
And  which  with  them  had  grown, 
Widening  each  year  their  leafy  ooronet  f 
Felt  they  no  pang  of  passionate  regret 
For  those  nnsoM  goods  that  seem  so 

much  our  own  t 
These  things  are  dear  to  every  man  that 

lives, 
And  life  prised  more  for  what  it  lends 

than  gives. 
Yea,  many  a  tie,  throngfa  iteration  sweety 
Strove  to  detain  their  fatal  feet ; 
And  yet  the  enduring  half  the^  chose. 
Whose  choice  decides  a  man  life's  slave 

orkinfl. 
The  invisiue  things  of  Qod  before  the 

seen  and  known : 
Therefore  their  memory  inspiration  blows 
With  echoes  gathering  on  from  xone  to 

zone; 
For  manhood  is  the  one  immortal  thing 
Beneath  Time's  changeful  sky, 
And,  where  it  lighted  once,  from  age 

to  age. 
Men  come  to  learn,  in  grateful  pilgrim- 


That 


die. 


of  days  is  knowing  when  to 

VIII. 

What  marvellous  change  of  things  and 

men  I 
She,  a  world-wandering  orphan  then, 
So  mighty  now  !   Those  are  her  streams 
That  whirl  the  myriad,  myriad  wheels 
Of  all  that  does,  and  all  that  dreams, 
Of  aU  that  thinks,  and  all  that  feels. 
Through  spaces  stretched  from  sea  to  sea ; 
By  idle  tonffues  and  busy  brains, 
Bv  who  doth  right,  aud  who  refrains. 
Hen  are  our  losses  and  our  gains  ; 
Our  maker  and  our  victim  she. 

IX. 

Maiden  half  mortal,  half  divine. 

We  triumphed  in  thy  coming;  to  the 
brinks 

Our  hearts  were  filled  with  pride's  tu- 
multuous wine ; 

Better  to-day  who  rather  feels  than 
thinks. 

Tet  will  some  graver  thoughts  intrude. 

And  cares  of  sterner  mood ; 

They  won  thee :  who  shall  keep  thee  t 
From  the  deeps 


Where  discrowned  empires  o*er  their 

ruins  brood. 
And  many  a  thwarted  hope  wrings  its 

weak  nands  and  wee]^ 
I  hear  the  voice  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
From  all  heaven's  caverns  rushing  un* 

confined, 
'*  I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  Knowledge : 

I  abide 
With  men  whom  dust  of  faction  cannot 

blind 
To  the  slow  tracings  of  the  Eternal 

Mind; 
With  men  by  culture  trained  and  for- 
tified, 
Who  bitter  duty  to  sweet  lusts  prefer. 
Fearless  to  counsel  and  obey. 
Conscience  my  sceptre  is»  and  law  my 

sword. 
Not  to  be  drawn  in  passion  or  in  play, 
But  terrible  to  punish  and  deter ; 
Implacable  as  Cfod's  word. 
Like  it,  a  shepherd's  crook  to  them  that 

blindly  err. 
Your  firm-pulsed  sires,  my  martyn  and 

my  saints, 
OfiUioots  of  that  one  stock  whose  pstient 

sense 
Hath  known  to  mingle  flux  with  per* 

manence. 
Rated  mv  chaste  denials  and  restraints 
Above  the  moment's  dear-paid  para- 
dise: 
Beware  lest,  shifting  with  Time's  gradual 

creep. 
The  light  that  guided  shine  into  your 

eyes. 
The  envious  Powere  of  ill  nor  wink  nor 

sleep : 
Be  therefore  timely  wise, 
Nor  laugh  when  tms  one  steals,  and  that 

one  lies. 
As  if  your  luck  could  cheat  those  sleep- 
less spies, 
Till  the  deaf  Fury  comes  your  house  to 

sweep  I  '• 
I  hear  the  voice,  and  unaffiighted  bow ; 
Ye  shall  not  be  prophetic  now. 
Heralds  of  ill,  that  darkening  flv 
Between  my  vision  and  the  rainbowed 

sky, 
Or  on  the  left  your  hoarse  forebodings 

croak 
From  many  a  blasted  bough 
On  Yggdrasil's  storm-sinewed  oak. 
That  once  was  green,  Hope  of  the  West* 

as  thou: 
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Tet  ptitkm  if  I  tremble  while  I  boMt  ; 
For  1  bAT6  lorad  as  thoee  who  pardon 


Away,  mmtefdl  doubt,  away  1 
At  least  she  is  our  own  to-day. 
Break  into  raptore,  mr  song, 
Verses,  leap  forth  in  the  sun. 
Bearing  the  jorance  along 
Like  a  train  of  fire  as  ye  ron  I 
Pause  not  for  choosing  of  words. 
Let  them  but  blossom  and  sinf 
Blithe  as  the  orchards  and  U^ 
With  the  new  coming  of  spring ! 
Dance  in  your  jollity,  bells  ; 
Shout,  cannon ;  cease  not,  ye  drums  ; 
Answer,  ye  hillside  and  deUs ; 
Bow,  all  ye  people  !    She  comes, 
Badiant,  calm-fronted,  as  when 
She  hallowed  that  April  day. 
Stay  with  us  I    Tes,  thou  shalt  sUy, 
Softener  and  strenffthener  of  men. 
Freedom,  not  won  by  the  vain. 
Not  to  be  courted  in  play. 
Not  to  be  kept  without  pain. 
SUy  with  us  t    Tee,  thou  wilt  stey, 
Handmaid  and  mistress  of  all, 
Kindler  of  deed  and  of  thought. 
Thou  that  to  hut  and  to  hjUI 
Equal  deliverance  brought  1 
Souls  of  her  martyrs,  draw  near. 
Touch  our  dull  lips  with  your  fire. 
That  we  may  praise  without  fear 
Her  our  deUght,  our  desire. 
Our  faith's  inextinguishable  star, 
Our  hope,  our  remembrance,  our  trust, 
Our  presen^  our  past,  our  to  be. 
Who  will  mingle  her  life  with  our  dust 
And  makes  us  deserve  to  be  free ! 


UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM. 

rOXM  RXAD  AT  CAMBRIDOV  OK  TRB 
HITKDRXDTH  ANKIYBnaART  OF  WASH- 
INGTON'S TAXING  COMMAND  OF  THE 
AMBRICAN  ABMT,  3D  SVhf,  177S. 

L 
1. 

Words  pass  as  wind,  but  where  great 

deeds  were  done 
A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to 

son  : 
The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  Umll  his 

ear. 


That  timding  throofi^  his  poke  Ills-long 

With  sure  impulsion  to  keep  honor  clear. 
When,  pointmg  down,  his  &tlierwlus- 

peia,  "Here, 
Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the 

purely  Great, 
Whose  soul  no  siren  passion  could  un- 

sphere. 
Then  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed 

with  fate." 
Historic  town,  thou  boldest  sscred  dust. 
Once  known  to  men  as  pious,  learned, 

jnst. 
And  one  memorial  pile  that  dares  to  last ; 
But  Hemory  greets  with  reverential  kin 
No  spot  in  all  thy  drcuit  sweet  as  thii, 
Touched  bv  that  modest  ^017  as  it  past. 
O'er  which  yon  elm  hath  piously  dis- 
,         played 

I  These  hundred  years  its  monuments! 
shade. 

2. 
Of  our  swift  passage  through  this  soeneiy 
or  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we^ 
What  landmaik  so  congenial  as  a  tree 
Repeating  its  green  legend  every  spring. 
And,  with  a  yearly  ring; 
Recording  the  fair  seasons  as  they  flee. 
Type    of  onr  brief  but   still-renewed 

mortality  ? 
We  faU  as  leaves  :  the  immortal  trunk 

remains, 
Builded  with  costly  juice  of  hearts  and 

brains 
Gone  to  the  mould  now,  whither  all  that 

be 
Vanish  retumless,  yet  areprocreant  still 
In  human  lives  to  come  or  good  or  iU, 
And  feed  imseen  the  roots  of  Destiny. 


II. 

1. 

Men's  monuments,  grown  old,  foiget 

their  names 
They  should  eternize,  but  the  place 
Where  shining  souls  have  passed  imbibes 

acrace 
Beyond  mere  earth ;  some  sweetness  of 

their  fames 
Leaves  in  the  soil  its  unextinguished 

trace, 
Pungent,  pathetic,  sad  with  nobler  aim^ 
That  penetrates  our  lives  and  heightens 

them  or  shames. 
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This  insalittantial  world  aad  fleet 
Seems  solid  for  a  moment  when  we  stand 
On  dust  ennobled  by  heroic  feet 
Once  mitfhty  to  sustain  a  tottering  land» 
And  mi^ty  still  such  burthen  to  upbear, 
Nor  doomed  to  tread  the  path  of  things 

l^t  merely  were : 
Our  sense,  refined  with  virtue  of  the  spot, 
Across  the  mists  of  Lethe*s  sleepy  stream 
Recalls  him,  the  sole  chief  without  a 

blot. 
No  more  a  pallid  imafle  and  a  dream. 
But  as  he  dwelt  with  men  decorously 

supreme. 

2. 
Our  grosser  minds  need  this  terrestrial 

bint 
To  raise  long-buried  days  fh>m  tombs  of 

print: 
"Here  stood  he,**  softly  we  repeat. 
And  lo,  the  statue  shrined  ana  still 
In  that  gray  minster-front  we  call  the 

Past, 
Feels  in  its  frozen  Teins  our  pulses  thrill, 
Breathes  living  air  and  mocks  at  Death's 

deceit 
It  warms,  it  stirs,  comes  down  to  us  at 

last. 
Its  features  human  with  familiar  light. 
A  man,  beyond  the  historian's  art  to  kill, 
Or  sculptor's  to  eflface  with  patient  chisel- 

bl^ht 

8* 
Sure  the  dumb  earth  hath  memory,  nor 

for  naught 
Was  Fancy  given,  on  whose  enchanted 

loom 
Present  and  Past  commingle,  fhiit  and 

bloom 
Of  one  fair  bough,  inseparably  wrought 
Into  the  seamless  tapestty  of  thought 
So  charmed,  with  undeluded  eye  we  see 
In  history's  fragmentary  tale 
Bright  clews  of  continuity. 
Learn  that  high  natures  over  Time  pre- 
vail. 
And  feel  ourselves  a  link  in  that  entail 
That  binds  all  ages  past  with  all  that 

are  to  be. 

III. 

1. 
BiNXATH  our  consecrated  elm 
A  century  ago  he  stood, 
Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the 
wood 


Whose  red  surge  sought,  but  eould  not 

overwhelm 
The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough* 

hewn  helm :  — 
From  coUeges,  where  now  the  gown 
To  arms  had  vielded«  from  the  town, 
Our  rude  self-summoned  levies  flocked 

to  see 
The  new-come  chiefjB  and  wonder  which 

was  he. 
No  need  to  question  long ;  dose-lipped 

and  tall. 
Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests 

lone 
To  bridle  others'  clamors  and  his  own, 
Firmlv  erect,  he  towered  above  them 

The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to 

f^ 
With  iron  curb  that  armed  demociacy. 


A  motley  rout  was  that  which  came  to 

stare^ 
In  raiment  tanned  by  years  of  sun  and 

storm. 
Of  every  shape  that  was  not  uniform, 
Dotted  with  regimentals  here  and  there ; 
An  array  all  of  captains,  used  to  prav 
And  stiff  in  fight,   but  serious  drill's 

despair. 
Skilled   to   debate   their   orders,   not 

obey; 
Deacons  were  there,  selectmen,  men  of 

note 
In  half-tamed  hamlets  ambushed  round 

with  woods. 
Ready  to  settle  Freewill  by  a  vote. 
But  kigely  liberal  to  its  private  moods ; 
Prompt  to  assert  by  manners,  voice,  or 

pen, 
Or  ruder  arms,  their  rights  as  English- 
men, 
Nor  much  flutidious  as  to  how  and 

when: 
Yet  seasoned  stuff  and  fittest  to  create 
A    thought-staid   army   or   a   lasting 

sUte: 
Haughty  they  said  he  was,  at  first; 

severe ; 
But  owned,  as  all  men  own,  the  steady 

hand* 
Ul)on  the  bridle,  patient  to  command. 
Prized,  as  all  prize,  the  justice  pure 

from  fear. 
And  learned  to  honor  first,  then  love 

him,  then  revere. 
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Such  power  there  it  in  clear-eyed  eelf- 

restraint 
And  porpoee  detn  as  light  from  ererj 

•elfiah  taint 

8. 
Hating  beneath  the  legendary  tree, 
The  yean  between  fori  off :  I  teem  to 

tee 
.    The  tun-flecki,  shaken  the  ttirred  folitge 

tlirongh. 
Dapple  with  gold  hit  tober  buff  and 

blue 
And  weave  prophetic  anreolet  round  the 

head 
That  shinet  onr  beacon  now  nor  darkent 

with  the  dead. 
0,  man  of  tilent  mood, 
A  stranger  among  ttrangert  then. 
How  art  thou  since  renowned  the  Greats 

the  Good, 
Familiar  at  the  day  in  all  the  homea  of 

men  f 
The  winged  years,  that  winnow  praite 

and  blame. 
Blow  many  namet  ont :  they  bnt  fan  to 

flame 
The  aelf-renewing  splendors  of  thy  fame. 

IV, 

1. 

How  many  tabtlest  influencet  unite. 
With  spiritual  touch  of  joy  or  pain, 
Inyisible  as  air  and  soft  as  light. 
To  bod  r  forth  that  ima^  of  the  brain 
We  call  our  Country,  visionary  shape. 
Loved  more  than  woman,  fdller  of  fire 

than  wine. 
Whose  cliarm  can  none  define, 
Nor  any,  though  he  flee  it,  can  escape ! 
All  party-colored   threads  the  weaver 

Time 

Sets  in  his  web,  now  trivial,  now  sub- 
lime. 
All  memories,  all  forebodings,  hopes  and 

fears. 
Mountain  and  river,  forest,  prairie,  sea, 
A  hill,  a  rock,  a  homestead,  field,  or  tree, 
The  casual   gleanings   of  uureckoned 

years. 
Take  goddess-shape  at  last  and  there  is 

She, 
Old  at  our  birth,  new  as  the  springing 

hours. 
Shrine  of  our  weakness,  fortress  of  onr 

nowers. 


I  Consoler,  kindler,  peerieatmidber  i 
A  force  that  'neath  our  contdoosl 

stin^ 

A  life  to  give  ours  permanence,  when  we 
Are  borne  to  mingje  our  poor  earth  with 

hers. 
And  all  this  f^bwing  worid  goes  with  at 

onoorbiera. 

% 

Nationa  are  long  rstnlti,  by  ruder  wayt 
Gathering   the   mi^t    that   warranta 

lengta  of  dayt ; 
They  may  be  peced  of  half-reloctsnt 

aharea 
Welded  by  hammer-ttroket  of  bioad- 

brainefl  kings. 
Or  from  a  donghty  people  grow,  the 

heirs 
Of  wise  traditiont  widening   cautioot 

ringt; 
At  best  they  are  computable  things, 
A  strength  behind  ua  making  us  feel 

In  right,  or,  as  may  chance,  in  wrong ; 
Whose  force  by  figures  may  be  summed 

and  told. 
So  many  soldiers,  ships,  and  doUan 

strong, 
And  we  bat  dropt  that  bear  compulaoiy 

part 
In  the  dumb  throb  of  a  mechanic  heart ; 
But  Coantry  it  a  shape  of  each  man's 

mind 
Sacred  from  definition,  unconfined 
By  the  cramped  walls  where  daily  drudg- 
eries grind ; 
An  inward  vision,  yet  an  outward  birth 
Of  aweet  familiar  heaven  and  earth  ; 
A  brooding  Pretence  that  ttirs  motions 

blind 
Of  wings  within  our  embryo  beinff  *s  shell 
That  wait  but  her  completer  spdl 
To  make  us  eagle- natured,  fit  to  dare 
Life's  nobler  tpacet  and  untamithed  aii: 


Too,  who  hold  dear  this  self-conceived 

ideal. 
Whose  faith  and  workt  alone  can  make 

it  real. 
Bring  all  your  fairest  gifb  to  deck  her 

shrine 
Who  lifts  our  lives  away  fhnn  Thine  and 

Mine 
And  feedt  the  lamp  of  manhood  man 

divine 
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With  fragrant  oQa  of  qnenohleaa  oon- 


When  all  naTa  done  thair  ntmoat,  aoraly 

ha 
Hath  giyan  the  beat  who  girea  a  charac- 
ter 
Erect  and  conatani;  n^iich  nor  any  ahock 
Of  looaened  elementa,  nor  the  forceful 

aea 
Of  flowing  or  of  eblnng  fatea,  can  atir 
From  ita  deep  baaea  in  the  living  rock 
Of  ancient  manhood*a  aweet  aecnrity  : 
And  thia  he  gare^  aerendy  far  from  pride 
Am   baaeneaa,    boon    with    proaperona 

atara  allied, 
Part  of  what  nobler  aeed  ahall  in  onr 
loina  abide. 

4. 

No  bond  of  men  aa  common  pride  ao 

atrong, 
In  namea  time-filtered  for  the  lipa  of 

aong^ 
Still  operant,  with  the  primal  Forcea 

bcnmd 
Whoae  correnta,  on  their  apiritoal  ronnd, 
Tranaftiaa  our  mortal  will  nor  are  sain- 

aaid:  ** 

Theae  an  their  anenala»  theae  the  ex- 

hanatleaa  minea 
That  ffiTe  a  conatant  heart  in  great  de- 

ngna; 
Theae  aie  the  atnff  whereof  anch  dreama 

are  made 
Aa  make  heroic  men  :  thoa  amely  he 
Still  holds  in  {dace  the  maaay  blocka  he 

laid 
'Keath  our  new  frame,  eoforcing  aoberly 
The  aelf-control  that  makea  and  keepaa 

peoplefree. 

V. 
1. 

O,  FOR  a  drop  of  that  Cornelian  ink 
Whioh  gave  Agiioola  dateleaa  length 

ofdaya, 
To  celemte  him  fitly,  neither  awerre 
To  phnae  nnkempt,  nor  paaa  diaoretion'a 

brink, 
With  him  ao  atatoe-like  in  aad  reaerre, 
So  diffident  to  claim,  ao  forward  to  de- 

aerre  I 
Kor  need  I  ahnn  dne  influence  of  hia 

fame 
Who,  mortal  among  mortala,  aaemcd  aa 


The  equeatiianahape  withunimpaarioned 

MOW, 

That  paoea  ailent  on  through  viataa  ol 


What  figure  more  immoraUy  auguat 
Than  that  grare  atrengih  ao  patient  and 

ao  pure, 
Calm  in  good  fortune,  when  it  wareredy 

aure. 
That  mind  aerene,  impenetrably  iuat. 
Modelled  on  daaaic  linea  ao  aimpie  they 

endure? 
That  aoul  ao  aofUy  radiant  and  ao  white 
The  track  it  left  aeema  leea  of  fire  than 

light, 
Cold  but  to  auch  aa  lore  diatemperature  t 
And  if  pure  light,  aa  aome  deem,  be  the 

foroe 
That  drirea  rejoicing  planeta  on  their 

course, 
Why  for  hia  power  benign  aeek  an  im* 

purer  aouroet 
Hia  waa  the  true  enthuaiaam  that  bnnu 

long, 
Domeatioally  bright, 
Fed  from  itself  and  ahy  of  human  sight. 
The  hidden  foroe  that  makea  a  lifeSme 

atronff. 
And  not  the  short-liTed  friel  of  a  aonff. 
Pasaionleaa,  aay  yon  f    What  is  paaaion 

for 
But  to  sublime  our  natnrea  and  control 
To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return. 
Or  none,  or  such  as  shanaes  the  con* 

querorf 
That  fire  was  fed  with  aubetanoe  of  the 

aoul 
And  not  with  holiday  atubUe,  that  could 

bum, 
Unpraised  of  men  who  after  bonfires  run. 
Through  seven  slow  yeaia  of  imadTan^ing 

war. 
Equal  when  fielda  were  loat  or  fielda  were 

won. 
With  breath  of  popular  applanae  or 

blame, 
Kor  fuined  nor  damped,  unquenchably 

theaame, 
Too  inward  to  be  reached  by  fiawa  of  idle 

fame. 

8. 
Soldier  and  atateaman,  rareat  unison ; 
High-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breatbmg,  a  world's  honors 
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As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  sll  men  born  ; 
Damb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
Bnt  for  his  btrefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Trtmping  the  snow  to  oorsl  where  they 

trod, 
Held  bj  his  awe  in  hollow^ed  content ; 
Modest,  yet  linn  as  Natore's  self ;  on- 

blained 
8aTe  by  the  men  his   nobler  temper 

shamed; 
NsTer  sedoced  throng  show  of  present 

good 
Bj  other  than  nnsetting  lights  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  Hearen,  nor  than  his 

steadfisst  mood 
More  steadfast,  far  fixxn  rashness  as  from 

fear; 
Rigid,  bat  with  himself  first,  grasping 

still 
Jn  swerreless  poise  the  wa?e-beat  hehn 

oTwiU; 
l^^ot  honored  then  or  now  becanse  he 

wooed 
fha  popular  Toioa,  bat  that  he  still  with- 
stood; 
Broad-minded,  hig^er-souled,  there  is 

bat  one 
Who  wasall  this  and  ouis,  and  all  men's, 

— Washimoton. 


Minds  strong  \y  fits,  irreffulariy  great, 
That  flash  and  darken  uke  revolving 

li^ts, 
Gatch  more  the  ynlgar  eye  unschooled 

to  wait 
On  the  long  curve  of  patient  days  and 

nights 
Bounding  a  whole  life  to  the  circle  lair 
Of  orbed  ftdfilment ;  and  this  balanced 

soul. 
So  simple  in  its  grandeur,  coldly  bare 
Of  draperies  theatric,  standing  there 
In  peneot  symmetry  of  self-control. 
Seems  not  so  great  at  first,  but  greater 

grows 
Still  98  we  look,  and  by  experience  learn 
How  grand  this  qniet  is,  how  nobly 

stem 
The  discipline  that  wrought  through 

lifelong  throes 
That  eneigetio  passion  of  repoee. 


A  nature  too  decorous  and  severe. 
Too  self-respectful  in  its  griefs  and  joys, 


For  ardent  girls  and  boys 

Who  find  no  genius  in  a  mind  to  dear 

That  its  grave  depths  seem  obnooa  and 

near. 
Nor  a  soul  great  that  made  so  Uttls 

noise. 
They  feel  no  force  in  that  calm-cadeoeed 

phrase. 
The  habitual  full-dress  of  his  well-bred 

mind. 
That  seems  to  pace  the  minoefs  courtly 

maze 
And  tell  of  smi^er  leisures,  roomier 

length  of  davs. 
His  firm-based  brain,  to  self  so  little 

kind 
That  no  tumultuary  blood  could  blind. 
Formed  to  control  men,  not  amaze. 
Looms  not  like  those  that  borrow  height 

of  haze: 
It  was  a  world  of  statelier  movement 

then 
Than  this  we  fret  in,  he  a  denizen 
Of  that  ideal  Borne  that  made  a  man  for 

men. 

VL 
1. 

Trx  longeron  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  (qualities  of  men, 

Seeinff  how  most  are  fugitive. 

Or  fitful  gifts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then. 

Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughtexs 

of  the  fen. 
The  more  we  feel  the  high  stem-featured 

beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Stesdfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal 

praise. 
Rut  finding  amplest  recompense 
For  life's  uiigariauded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  nnwasted 

davs. 
For  this  we  honor  him,  that  he  could 

know 
How  sweet  the  service  and  how  free 
Of  her,  God's  eldest  daughter  here  be- 
low," 
And  choose  in  meanest  raiment  which 

was  she. 

2. 

Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fidl 
From  faith    or   highest  aims,  troth's 

breachless  wall. 
Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  tonch. 
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Hit  will  My  *«  Here  rat  the  iMt  tram- 
pet's  oiai, 

The  nnezpresciTe  man  whoee  life  ex* 
preesed  eo  much. 

VII. 


KsTSR  to  see  a  nation  bom 
Hath  been  ffiyen  to  mortal  man, 
Unless  to  uiose  who,  on  that  summer 

mom. 
Gazed  silent  when  the  great  Yiiginian 
Uni^eathed  the  sword  whose  fatal  flash 
Shot  union  through  the  incoherent  clash 
Of  our  loose  atom^  crystallizing  them 
Around  a  single  will's  unpliant  stem, 
And  making  purpose  of  emotion  rash. 
Out  of  that  scabbard  sprang,  as  from  its 

womb, 
Nebulous  at  first  but  hardening  to  a 

star. 
Through  mutual  share  of  sunburst  and 

of  gloom. 
The  common  faith  that  made  va  what 

we  are. 

2. 
That  lilted  blade  transformed  our  jan- 

eling  clans, 
TUl  uien  provincial,  to  Americans, 
And  nnde  a  unity  of  wildering  phms ; 
Here  was  the  doom  fixed :  here  is  marked 

the  date 
When  this  New  World  awoke  to  man's 

estate, 
Burnt  its  last  ship  and  ceased  to  look 

behind: 
Nor  thoughtless  was  the  choice  ;  no  love 

or  hate 
Could  from  its  poise  move  that  deliber- 
ate mind, 
Weighin|^  between  too  early  and  too  late 
Those  pitfsUs  of  the  man  refused  by 

Fate: 
His  was  tike  impartial  vision  of  the 

great 
Who  see  not  as  they  wish,  but  at  they 

find. 
He  saw  the  dangers  of  defeat,  nor  less 
The  incomputalSe  perils  of  success ; 
The  sacred  past  thrown  by,  an  empty 

rind  ; 
The  future,  doud-land,  snare  of  prophets 

bUnd; 
The  waste  of  war,  the  ignominy  of  peace ; 
On  either  hand  a  sullen  rear  of  woesi 


Whoee  garnered  lightnings  none  ooold 

guess, 
Piling  its  thunder-heads  and  muttering 

^Cesser 
Yet  drew  not  back  his  hand,  but  gravelj 

choee 
The  seeminfi^-desperate  task  whence  oar 

new  nation  rose. 


A  noble  choice  and  of  immcvtal  seed  I 
Nor   deem  that  acts  heroic   wait  on 

chance 
Or  easy  were  as  in  a  bo/s  romance  ; 
The  man's  whole  life  preludes  the  sin^e 

deed 
That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 
Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless 

breed. 
Our  race's  ssp  and  sustenance. 
Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only 

sleep  and  feed. 
Choice  seems  a  thing  indifierent ;  thus 

or  so, 
YThat  matters  it?  The  Fates  with  mock* 

ing&oe 
Look  on  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know 
Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life's 

foremost  place. 
Yet  Duty's  leaden  casket  holds  it  still. 
And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our 

will. 
Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe 


The  problem  still  for  us  and  aU  of  hu- 
man race. 

He  choee,  as  men  choose,  where  most 
danger  showed. 

Nor  ever  faltered  'neath  the  load 

Of  petty  cares,  that  gall  great  hearts  the 
most. 

But  kept  right  on  the  strenuous  up-hill 
road. 

Strong  to  the  end,  above  oomplaint  or 
boast: 

The  popular  tempest  on  his  rook-mailed 
coast 

Wasted  its  wind-bome  spray. 

The  noisy  marvel  of  a  day  ; 

His  soul  sate  still  in  its  unstormed  abode. 


VIII. 

y ntoiNiA  gave  us  this  imperial 
Cast  in  the  masdve  moula 
Of  those  high-sUtnred  ages  old 
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Which  into  grandar  fonst  oar  mortil 

metal  imn; 
She  gave  ua  thia  unblemiahed  gentle- 


What  ahall  we  gire  her  back  but  love 

andpraiae 
Aa  in  the  dear  old  nneatranged  day  a 
Before  the  inevitable  wrongMgan  t 
Mother  of  Statea  and  nndiminii&ed  men, 
ThoQ  gavcfit  ua  a  coontiy,  giving  him. 
And  we  owe  alway  what  we  owed  thee 

then: 
The  boon  thoa  wooldat  have  anatched 

from  naagen 
Shinea  aa  before  with  no  abatement  dim. 
A  gnat  man*8  memory  la  the   only 


With  influence  to  ontlaat  the  present 

whim 
And  bind  na  aa  when  here  he  knit  oar 

golden  ring. 
All  of  him  l£at  waa  aalgect  to  the 

boon 
liea  in  thy  aoil  and  makea  H  part  of 

oara: 
Acrosa  more  recent  gravea, 
Where  anreaentfol  Natore  wavea 
Her  pennons  o*er  the  shot-plooj^ed  sod, 
Proclaiming  the  sweet  Truce  of  God, 
We  from  uis  consecrated  plain  stretch 

out 
Oar  hands  as  free  from  afterthou^t  or 

doubt 
As  here  the  united  North 
Poured  her  embrowned  manhood  forth 
In  welcome  of  our  savior  and  thy  son. 
Through  battle  we  have  better  learned 

thy  worth. 
The  long-breathed  valor  and  undaunted 

wau 

Which,  like  his  own,  the  day's  diaaater 

done. 
Could,  safe  in  manhood,  sufTer  and  be 

stilL 
Both  thine  and  oura  the  victory  hardly 

won; 
If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 
We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take 

it  back. 
And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common 

black. 
Be  to  ua  evermore  as  thou  wast  then. 
As  we   forget   thou   hast  not  always 

been. 
Mother  of  States  and  unpolluted  men, 
Yiiginia,  fitly  named  from  England's 

manly  queen  1 


AH  osm 

VOR  THS  lOUlTH  OW  HTLT,  1871. 
I. 
1. 

Entrakocd  I  saw  a  viaion  in  the  dood 
That  loitered  dreaming  in  yimaanaet  a^. 
Fun  of  fair  ahapea,  half  creataiva  of  t^ 

Half' 


eye, 

'chance-evoked  by  the  wind'aCuitasy 
In  golden  mist,  an  ever-ahilting  crowd : 
Thm,  mid  unreal  fonns  that  t^ny^  and 

went 
In  air«pvn  ioba%  of  evanescent  dye, 
A  woman's  semblanoe  ahone  pre-oni- 

neat; 
Not  armed  like  Pdlaa^  not  like  Hera 

proudy 
But,  as  on  household  diligence  intent. 
Beside  her  vistonair  whed  she  bmt 
Like  AretiS  or  Bertha,  nor  than  they 
Less  queenly  in  her  port :  about  her 

knee 
Glad  children  clustered  confident  in  play : 
Placid  her  pose,  the  calm  of  energy ; 
And  over  ner  broad  brow  in  many  a 

round 
(That  loosened  would  have  gilt  her  gar- 

ment'a  hemX 
Suodnct,  aa  toU  prescribes,  the  hair  was 

woond 
In  lustroua  coils,  a  natural  diadem. 
The  doud  changed  ahape,  obsequious  to 

the  whim 
Of  some  transmuting  influence  felt  in 

me. 
And,  looking  now,  a  wolf  I  aeemed  to  see 
Limned  in  that  vapor,  gaunt  and  hun- 
ger-bold. 
Threatening  her  chaige :  reaolve  in  evoy 

limb, 
Erect  she  flamed  in  mail  of  sun-wove 

Pen^esiiea's  self  for  battle  di^^ ; 
One  arm  uplifted  hnoed  a  fliickering 

spear. 
And  one  her  adamantine  ahield  mads 

light; 
Her  face,  helm-shadowed,  grew  a  thing 

to  fear. 
And  her  fierce  eyes,  by  danger  challenged, 

took 
Her  trident-sceptred  mother's  dauntless 

look. 
**  I  know  thee  now,  0  goddees-bora  I " 

I  cried. 
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Andtnmed  with  loftier  brow  and  firmer 

etride; 
For  in  thftt  spectre!  olond-work  I  had 


Her  image,  bodied  forUi  by  lore  and 
pride. 

The  fiBarless,  the  benign,  the  mother- 
eyed, 

The  fairer  world'stoil-oonaecrated  queen. 


What  shape  by  exile  dreamed  elates  the 

mind 
like  hers  whose  hand,  a  fortress  of  the 


No  blood  in  Tcogeanoe  spilt,  though  law- 

fal,stainst 
Who  never  tamed  a  snpplisnt  ftom  her 

door? 
Whfse  oonqoests  are  the  gains  of  all 

mankind  t 
To-da]r  her  thanks  shall  fly  on  every 

wind. 
Unstinted,  nnrebnked,  from  shore  to 

shore. 
One  love,  one  hope,  and  not  a  doubt  be* 

hind! 
Cannon  to  cannon  shall  repeat  her  nraiae. 
Banner  to  banner  fla]^  it  forth  in  flame  ; 
Her  children  shall  nse  ap  to  bless  her 


And  wish  her  harmless  leiu^th  of  days. 
The  miffhty  mother  of  a  mighty  brood, 
Bleesea  in  all  tongaes  and  dear  to  even 

blood. 
The  beantifiil,  the  strong,  and,  best  of 

all,  the  good! 

a. 

Seven  yeais  long  was  the  bow 
Of  battle  bent,  and  the  heightening 
Stonn*heaps  convulsed  with  the  tibroe 
Of  their  uncontainable  lightning  ; 
Seven  years  long  heard  the  sea 
Crash  of  navies  and  wave-borne  thunder ; 
Then  drifted  the  cloud-rack  a-lee. 
And  new  stars  were  seen,  a  world's 

wonder ; 
Each  by  her  sisters  made  bright. 
All  landing  all  to  their  stations. 
Cluster  of  manifold  light 
Startlinff  the  old  constellations : 
Hen  loosed  up  and  grew  pale : 
Was  it  a  comet  or  star. 
Omen  of  blessing  or  bale, 
Hung  o'er  the  ocean  afar  f 


Storm  V  the  day  of  her  birth  : 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  strong, 
She,  the  last  ripeness  of  earth, 
Beautiftil,  prophesied  lon^  f 
Stormy  the  days  of  her  prune : 
Hers  are  the  pulses  that  beat 
Higher  for  perils  sublime, 
HfUung  tiiem  fawn  at  her  feet 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  strong  ? 
Was  she  not  bom  of  the  wise  I 
Darinff  and  counsel  beloi^ 
Of  right  to  her  confident  eyes  : 
Human  and  motherly  th^. 
Careless  of  station  or  race  : 
Hearken !  her  children  to-day 
Shout  for  the  joy  of  her  lace. 

XL 

1. 
No  praisee  of  the  past  are  hers. 
No  fanes  by  hallowing  time  caressed. 
No  broken  arch  that  ministers 
To  Time's  sad  instinct  in  the  breast : 
She  has  not  gathered  firom  the  years 
Grandeur  of  tragedies  and  tears, 
Nor  from  long  leisure  the  unrest 
That  finds  repose  in  forms  of  classio 

grace: 
These  may  delight  the  coming  race 
Who  haply  shall  not  count  it  to  our 

crime 
That  we  who  fain  would  sing  are  hers 

before  our  time. 
She  also  hath  her  monuments ; 
Not  such  as  stand  decrepitly  resigned 
To  roin-marfc  the  path  of  dead  events 
That  left  no  seed  of  better  days  be* 

hind. 
The  tourist's  pensioners  that  show  their 

scars 
And  maunder  of  foigotten  wars  ; 
She  builds  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  the 

mind. 
Her  open-hearted  palaces 
For  larser-thoughted  men  with  heaven 

and  earth  at  ease : 
Her  march  the  plump  mow  marics,  the 

sleepless  wheel, 
The  golden  sheaf,  the  self-swayed  com- 
monweal ; 
The  happy  homesteads  hid  in  orchard 

trees 
Whose  sacrificial  smokes  through  peace- 

ful  air 
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BiM  loit  in  hemn,  tiM  homdiold't 

rfkotpfBjsr; 
Wh«t  «Khttwt  hitli  beCtand  tfaflM  T 
With  •ofteoed  eye  the  westward  tnreUer 

A  tJimiMnd  adlet  of  nej^bm  ade  by 

Hol^ig  by  toa-WQtt  titlet  fnth  ham 

The  lands  no  nrf  or  eeignear  e?er  tJTod, 
With  manhood  latent  in  the  rerj  sod. 
Where  tl^  long  bOiow  of  the  whott- 

field's  tide^ 
Flows  to  the  skj  across  the  prairie  wide, 
A  sweeter  Tision  than  the  castled  Bhine , 
Kindl  J  with  thoog^  of  Both  and  Bible- 
da  js  benign. 

S. 
O   ancient   commonwealths,    that  we 

lerers 
Ba^y  because  we  could  not  know  yoa 

near, 
Tour  deeds  like  statoes  down  the  aisles 

of  Time 
Shine  peerless  in  memorial  calm  sublime, 
And  Athens  is  a  tromp  t  still,  and 

Bome; 
Yet  which  of  your  achievements  is  not 

foam 
Weighed  with  this  one  of  hen  (below 

yon  Ur 
In  fame,  and  bom  beneath  a  milder  star), 
That  to  Earth's  orphans,  far  as  curves 

the  dome, 
Of  death-deaf  sky,  the  bounteous  West 

means  home, 
With  dear  precedency  of  natural  ties 
That  stretch  from  roof  to  roof  and  mike 

men  gentlr  wise  ? 
And  if  the  nobler  passions  wane. 
Distorted  to  base  use,  if  the  near  goal 
Of  insubstantial  gain 
Tempt  from  the  proper  race-course  of 

the  soul 
That  crowns  their  patient  breath 
Whose  feet,  song-sandaled,  are  too  fleet 

for  Death, 
Tet  may  she  claim  one  priyilege  urbane 
And  haply  first  upon  the  dvic  roll. 
That  none  can  breathe  her  air  nor  grow 

humane. 

8. 
O,  better  far  the  briefest  hour 
Of  Athens  self-cousomed,  whose  plastic 

power 
Hid  Beauty  safe  fhim  Death  in  words 
or  stoue  i 


Of  Bome,  fidr  ^pmrj  ^ 

crowd 

Whose  fulgvoas  vans  about  thai 

had^wB 
Triumphant  stoim  and  seeds  of  poGty ; 
Of  Venice,  fiKtiug  e'er  her  shipless  ses, 
L«st  iiidesoenee  of  a  snaaet  ckNid ; 
Than  thia  inert  nrosperi^. 
This  borine  ooBifbrt  in  the  sense  akne ! 
Yet  art  came  alowly  even  to  such  m 

tiiooe, 
Whom  no  past  /Renins  cheated  of  thor 

own 
^inth  pnidenoe  of  o'ennastering  preoe- 

dimt; 
Petal  by  petal  ipraads  the  perfect  rose, 
Secure  of  the  divine  event ; 
And  only  children  rend  the  bud  half- 


To  forestall  Katnre  in  her  calm  intent: 
Time  hath  a  quiver  full  of  purposes  * 
Which  miss  not  of  their  aim,  to  us  un- 
known. 
And  brings  about  ih»  impossible  with 

ease: 
Haply  for  us  the  idesl  dawn  shall  bieak 
From  where  in  kgend-tinted  line 
The  p^ks  of  HeUas  drink  the  mining's 

wine. 
To  trcmUe  on  our  lids  with  mystic 

«p 
Till  the  drowsed  ichor  in  our  veins 

awake 
And  set  our  pulse  in  tune  with  moods 

divine: 
Long  the  day  lingered  in  its  sea-fiinged 

nest. 
Then  touched  the  Tuscan  hills  with 

golden  lance 
And  paused;  then  on  to  Spain  and 

France 
The  splendor  flew,  and  Albion's  nusty 

crest: 
Shan  Ocean  bar  him  from  his  destined 

West* 
Or  are  we,  then,  arrived  too  late. 
Doomed  with  the  rest  to  grope  discon- 
solate. 
Foreclosed  of  Beauty  l>y  our  moden 

daft 

IIL 
1. 

POETB,  as  their  heads  grow  gray. 
Look  fh>m  too  iuc  behind  the  eyes^ 
Too  long-experienced  to  be  wise 
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In  gfdkleti  7oath*t  diviner  way ; 
Life  tings  not  now,  bat  prophesies : 
Timo*s  uuidows  they  no  more  behold, 
Bat,  under  them,  the  riddle  old 
That  mocks,  bewilders,  sad  defies: 
In  childhood's  face  the  seed  of  shsme, 
In  the  green  tree  an  ambashed  flame. 
In  Phosphor  a  Taont-goard  of  Niffh^ 
They,   though  against  their  wiU,  di- 
vine, 
And  dread  the  care-dispelling  wine 
Stored  from  the  Muse's  rintsf^e  bright. 
By  age  imbued  with  second-sight 
From  Faith's  own  eyelids  there  peeps 

out. 
Even  as  they  look,  the  leer  of  doubt ; 
The  festal  wreath  their  fancy  loads 
With  care  that  whispers  and  forebodes  : 
Nor  this  our  triumph-day  can  blunt 
Hegaera's  goads. 

2. 
Murmur  of  many  voices  in  the  air 
Denounces  us  degenerate, 
Unfaithfol  guardians  of  a  noble  fate. 
And  prompSi  indifference  or  despair : 
Is  thu  the  country  that  we  dreamed  in 

yoalh. 
Where  wisdom  and  not  numbers  should 

have  wei^t, 
Seed-field  of  simpler  manners,  braver 

truth. 
Where  sliams  should  cease  to  dominate 
In  household,  church,  and  state  ? 
Is  this  Atlantis  f    This  the  unpoisoned 

soil. 
Sea-whelmed  for  ages  and  recovered  late, 
Where  parasitic  greed  no  more  should 

ooif 
Bound  Freedom's  stem  to  bend  awry 

and  blight 
What  grew  so  fair,  sole  plant  of  love  and 

light! 
Who  at  where  once  in  crowned  sedn- 

sion  sate 
The  long-proved  athletes  of  debate 
Trained  from  their  youth,  as  none  thinks 

needful  now  f 
Is  this  debating-dub  where  boys  dis- 
pute. 
And  wrangle  o'er  their  stolen  fruit 
The  Senate,  erewhile   cloister  of  the 

few. 
Where  Clay  once  flashed  and  Webster^s 

cloudy  brow 
Brooded  those  bolts  of  thoxtght  that  all 

the  horizon  knew  f 


0,  as  this  pensive  moonli^t  blurs  oj 

pines. 
Here  while  I  sit  and  medilattt  these  IfaMSy 
To  gray-green  dreams  of  what  they  are 

by  (toy, 
So  would  some  light,  not  reason's  shaip- 

edgedrsy, 
Trsnce  me  in  moonahine  as  befove  the 

fli^t 
Of  years  had  won  me  this  onweloome 

right 
To  see  things  as  they  are,  or  ahall  be 

soon. 
In  the  flrank  prose  of  undlssembliag 

noonl 

L 

Back  to  nnr  breast,  ungrsteftil  si^ ! 

Whoever  fails,  whoever  errs. 

The  penalty  be  ours,  not  hers  1 

The  present  still  seems  vulgar,  seen  too 

nigh; 
The  golden  age  is  stOl  the  age  that's 

past: 
I  ask  no  drowsy  opiate 
To  dull  my  vision  of  that  onlv  state 
Founded  on  faith  in  man,  and  therefore 

sure  to  last 
For,  0,  my  countnr,  touched  bv  thee. 
The  gray  hairs  gather  back  their  gold ; 
Thy  thought  sets  all  my  pulses  free  ; 
The  heart  refhses  to  be  old ; 
Tlie  love  is  all  that  I  can  see. 
Not  to  thy  natal-day  belong 
Time's  prudent  doubt  or  sge's  wrong. 
But  gifts  of  gratitude  and  song : 
Unsummoned  crowd  the  thankral  word% 
As  sap  in  spring-time  floods  the  tree. 
Foreboding  the  return  of  birds. 
For  all  that  thoa  hast  been  to  me  t 


IV. 


FLawuBss  his  heart  and  tempered  to 

the  core 
Who,  beckoned  by  the  forward-leaning 

wsve. 
First  left  behind  him  the  flrm-footed 

shore, 
And,  urced  by  everrnerveof  sail  and  oar. 
Steered  for  the  Unknown  which  gods  to 

mortals  gave. 
Of  thought  and  action  the  mysterious 

door« 
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Bugbear  of  (ocHm^  h  trnnrnwit  to  the 

ontTB : 
Strength  found  he  in  the  nntympathk- 

ingtan. 
And  etnmge  stan  from  beneath  the 

horixon  won. 
And  the  dnmb  ocean  pitileeely  grave : 
High-hearted  surely  he  ; 
But  bolder  they  who  firtt  oflT-caat 
Their  moorinfft  from  the  habitable  Past 
And  TentorecTchartleeB  on  the  sea 
Of  stonn-engenderinff  Liberty : 
For  all  earth's  width  of  waten  is  a 

span. 
And  their  oonvnlsed  ezistenoe  mere  re- 


Matched  with  the  nnstaUe  heart  of  man, 
Shorelen  in  wants,  mist-girt  in  all  it 

knows, 
Open  to  every  wind  of  sect  or  clan. 
And  sadden-passionate  in  ebbs  and  flows. 


They  steered  by  stars  the  elder  shipmen 
knew, 

And  laid  their  courses  where  the  cur- 
rents draw 

Of  ancient  wisdom  channellmi  deep  in 

The  undaunted  few 

Who  changed  the  Old  World  for  the 

New, 
And  more  devoutly  prized 
Than  all  perfection  theorized 
The  more  imperfect  that  had  roots  and 

grew. 
They  founded  deep  and  well. 
Those  danger-choeen  chiefs  of  men 
Who  still  believed  in  Heaven  and  Hell, 
Kor  hoped  to  find  a  spell. 
In  some  fine  flourish  of  a  pen. 
To  make  a  better  man 
Than  long-considering  Nature  will  or 

can. 


Seeore  agsinst  his  own  mistakes. 
Content  with  what  life  gives  or  takes, 
And  acting  still  on  some  fore-ordered 

plan, 
A  CQg  of  iron  in  an  iron  wheel. 
Too  nicely  poised  to  think  or  feel. 
Dumb  motor  in  aclock-likecomrooDwesL 
They  wasted  not  their  bnin  in  schemes 
Of  what  man  might  be  in  some  bubble- 
sphere. 
As  if  ne  must  be  other  than  he  seems 
Because  he  was  not  what  he  should  be 

here. 
Postponing  Time's  slow  pnx^  to  petu- 
lant dreams: 
Yet  herein  they  were  great 
Beyond  the  incredulous  lawgivers  of  yore, 
And  wiKr  than  the  wisdom  of  the  ahcK, 
That  they  conceived  a  deeper-rooted 

state. 
Of  hardier  growth,  alive  from  rind  to 

core. 
By  making  man  sole  sponsor  of  himself. 


God  of  our  fathers.  Thou  who  wast. 
Art,  and  shalt  be  when  those  eye-wiM 

who  flout 
Thy  secret  presence  shall  be  lost 
In  the  great  light  that  dazzles  them  to 

doubt. 
We,  sprung  from  loins  of  stalwart  men 
Whose  strength  was  in  their  trust 
That  Thou  wouldst  make  thy  dwelling 

in  their  dust 
And  walk  with  them  a  fellow-dtizen 
Who  build  a  city  of  the  just. 
We,  who  believe  Life's  bases  rest 
Beyond  the  probe  of  chemic  test. 
Still,  like  our  fathers,  feel  Thee  near, 
Sure  that,  while  lasts  the  immutable 

decree. 
The  land  to  Human  Nature  dear 
Shall  not  be  unbeloved  of  Thee. 


HEARTSEASE  MD  RM 


Akmq  Ae  wenf$ide  wl^ert  we  pan  hfoam  fim 
Gay  planu  of  heartmo9t,  more  of  taddmumgnm, 
80  life  9$  mingfHi ;  m  nAottbf  poemt  he 
^\M  iptak  a  eomedome  word  io  gou  amd  m§. 
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Hon  fltM  fU  oedil  moI  lo  doiei 


L    1. 

Turn  electric  nerre,  whose  ioitantaneoos 
thriU 

Makce  next-door  goitipt  of  the  antip- 
odes, 

Confutes   |x>or  Hope's   lest  fallecj  of 


The  distance  that  dirided  her  from  ill : 
Earth  sentient  seems  again  as  when  of 
old 
The  horn  J  foot  of  Pan 
Stamped,  and  the  conscious  horror  ran 
Beneath  men's   feet   through   all   her 

fibres  cold : 
Spacers  bine  walls  are  mined ;  we  feel  the 

throe 
From  nndexgroond  of  onr  night-mantled 
foe: 
The  flame-winged  feet 
Of  Trade's  new  Mercury,  that  dry-shod 

run 
Through  brinj  abjases  dreamless  of  the 
sun. 
Are  mercileislj  fleet, 
And  St  a  hound  imnihilate 
Ocean's  preroeati\-e  of  short  repriere ; 

Surely  ill  news  might  wait. 
And  man  be  patient  of  delay  to  gricTe : 
Letters  hare  nympathies 
And  telltale  faces*  that  rcTeal, 
To  senses  finer  than  the  eyes. 
Their  errand's  purport  ere  we  break  the 

seal; 
They  wind  a  sorrow  round  with  circum- 
stance 
To  stay  its  fset,  nor  all  unwarned  dis- 
place 


The  Ten  that  darkened  from  our  sidelong 
glance 
The  inexorable  ftice : 
But  now  Fate  stuns  as  with  a  mace ; 
The  saTsge  of  the  skies,  that  men  hare 
caught 
And  aome  scant  nse  of  language 
taught, 
Tells  only  what  he  must,  — 
Thesteetodd  fact  in  one  laconic  thmst 


So  thought  I,  aSf  with  Tagne,  mechank 

eyes, 
I  scanned  the  fostering  news  we  half  de* 

spise 
Yet  scramble  fbr  no  less. 
And   read   of  public   scandal,  priTate 

fraud. 
Crime  flaunting  soot-free  while  the  mob 

applaud, 
Ofllce  made  vile  to  bribe  nnworthbess, 

And  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Land  of  Honest  Abraham  serres  of 

late 
To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to 

wait. 
When  suddenly, 
As  happens  if   the  brun,  from  orer- 

weifrht 

Of  blood,  infect  the  eye. 
Three  tiny  words  grew  lurid  as  I  read. 
And    reefed   commingling:   AgatsiM   is 

dead. 
As  when,  beneath  the  street's  familiar 

jar. 
An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  &ur. 
Men  listen  and  forebode,  I  hung  my 

head. 
And  stroTS  the  present  to  recall. 
As  if  the  blow  that  stunned  were  yet  to 

ftOl 
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Uprooted  ii  our  moanuln  otk. 
That  prumited  loof  secnrit j  of  tluide 
Aod  orooding-pUoe  for  mmoj  a  winged 
thought; 
Koi  bjTiiiie'tioftlj-cadeiiced  stroke 
With  paotea  of  relenting  pi^  ftayed. 
Bat  ere  a  root  teemed  aapt,  a  boogh  de- 
cayed, 
From  aadden  ambush  bj  the  whirlwind 

caught 
And  in  hit  broad  matnri^  betrayed  I 


Well  might  I,  at  of  old,  appeal  to  yon, 
O  monntaint  wooda  and  ttreamt, 
To  help  at  moam  him,  for  ye  lored  him 
too; 
Bai  timpler  mooda  befit  oar  modem 
themet, 
And  no  lett  perfect  birth  of  natnie  can. 
Though  they  Team  tow'rd  him,  tympa- 

thise  with  man, 
SaTe  at  dnmb  feUow-priaonert  throngha 
wall; 
Answer  ye  rather  to  my  call, 
Strong  poett  of  a  more  ancontdoot  day. 
When  li  Atare  spake  nor  sooght  nice  rea- 
sons why, 
Too  much  for  softer  arts  forgotten  since 
That  teach  oar  forthright  tongoe  to  li^ 

and  mince. 
And  drown  in  masic  the  heart's  bitter 

cry! 
Lead  me  some  steps  in  yonr  directer 

way. 
Teach  me  those  words  that  strike  a  solid 
root 
Within  the  ears  of  men ; 
Ye  chiefly,  Tirile  both  to  think  and  feel, 
DeepK:hested  Chapman  and  firm-footed 

Ben,— 
For  he  was  masculine  from  head  to  heel. 
NaT,  let  himsdf  stand  oodimlnished  by 
With  those  clear  parts  of  him  that  will 

not  die. 
Himself  from  oat  the  recent  dark  I  claim 
To  hear,  and,  if  I  flatter  him,  to  blame ; 
To  show  himself,  as  still  I  seem  to  see, 
A  mortal,  bnilt  npon  the  antique  plan, 
Brimful  of  lu^ty  olood  as  erer  ran. 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree ! 
To  claim  my  foiled  good-bye  let  him  ap- 
pear, 
Large-limbed  and  human  as  I  saw  him 


Loosed  from  the  stiflfrtnfag  uniform  ol 

fame: 
And  let  me  treat  him  laigely :  I  shoold 

fear, 
(If  with  too  prying  lens  I  chanced  to  err. 
Mistaking  catalogue  for  character,) 
His  wise   forefi^er  raiaed  in  smiling 


Nor  woold  I  scant  him  with  jodldal 

breath 
And  turn  mere  critic  in  an  epitaph ; 
I  choose  the  wheat,  incnriona  of  the  chaff 
That  swells  fame  living,  chokea  it  after 

death. 
And  would  but  memoriae  the  ahining 

half 
Of  his  large  nature  that  waa  tamed  to 

me: 
Fain  had  I  joined  with  those  that  hoa- 

ored  him 
With  eyea  that  darkened  becanse  his 

were  dim, 
And  now  been  sHent:  but  it  might  not 

be. 

IL   L 

In  some  the  genius  is  a  thing  apart, 
A  pillared  hermit  of  the  brain. 
Hoarding  with  incommunicable  art 
Its  intellecteal  gain ; 
Han's  web  of  circumstance  and  fate 
They  from  their  perch  of  self  ob- 
serre, 
lodifferent  as  the  figures  on  a  slate 

Are  to  the  phinef  s  sun-swung  curre 
Whose  brignt  returns  they  calculate ; 
Their  nice  adjustment,  part  to  part, 
Were  shaken  from  its  senriceable  mood 
By  unpremeditated  stirs  of  heart 

Or  jar  of  human  neighborhood : 
Some  find  their  natural  selTes,  and  only 

then. 
In  furloughs  of  diTlne  escape  from  men. 
And  when,  by  that  brief  ecstasy  left 
bare. 
Driven  by  some  instinct  of  desire. 
They  wander  worldward,  'tis  to  blink 

and  stare. 
Like  wild  things  of  the  wood  about  a 

fire, 
Daaed  by  the  social  glow  thej  cannot 
share; 
His  nsture  brooked  no  lonely  lair. 
But  basked  and  bourgeon^  in  copsrt 

ncry. 
Companionship,    and    open  •  windowed 
ffleer 
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lU  knew,  for  be  had  triad, 
Those  tpeculAlive  heigbte  that  hire 
The  unpracoted  foot,  impttieiit  of  a 

gnide, 
ToVrd  ether  too  atteniiately  pore 
Ifor  iweet  nscoiiecioiia  breath,  though 

dear  to  pride. 
But  better  loved  the  foothold  fore 
Of  paths  that  wind  by  old  abodes  of  men 
Who  hope  at  last  the  church jard's  peace 

secure. 
And  follow  time-worn  rules,  that  them 

suiBce, 
Learned  from  their  sires,  traditionallj 

wise. 
Careful  of  honest  custom's   how  and 

wbui; 
His  mind,  |oo  braTe  to  look  on  Truth 

askance. 
No  more  those  habitudes  of  faith  could 

share. 
But,  tmged  with  sweetness  of  the  old 

Swiss  manse, 
Lingered  around  them  still  and   fain 

would  spare. 
Patient  to  spj  a  sullen  egg  for  weeks. 
The  enigma  of  creation  to  surprise, 
His  truer  instinct  sought  the  life  that 

speaks 
^thout  a  mjsteiy  from  kindlj  ejes ; 
In   no   self-spun    soooon   of    prudence 

wound. 
He  bj  the  touch  of  men  was  best  in- 
spired, 
And  caught  his  natlTe  greatness  at  re- 
bound 
From  generosities  itself  had  (red ; 
Then  now  the  heat  through  ererj  fibre 

ran, 
Fdt  in  the  gathering  presence  of  the 

man. 
While  the  apt  word  and  gesture  came 

unhid  1 
Virtues  and  faults  it  to   one   metal 

wrought, 
Fined  all  his  blood  to  thought, 
And  ran  the  molten  man  in  all  he  said 

or  did. 
An  Tullj's  rules  and  all  Qnintllian's  too 
He  bj  the  light  of  littenine  faces  knew. 
And  his  rapt  audience  idl  unconscious 

lent 
Their  own  roused  force  to  make  him  elo- 
quent; 
Persnanon  fondled  in  his  look  and  tone; 
Our  speech  (with  strangers  prudish)  he 

could  bring 


To  find  new  charm  in  accents  not  her 

own; 
Her  ooj  constraints  and  ipf  hindrances 
Melted  upon  his  lips  to  natural  ease. 
As  a  brook's  fetters  swell  the  dance  of 

spring. 
Nor  jet  all  sweetness:  not  in  Tain  he 

wore. 
Nor  in  the  sheath  of  ceremony,  controlled 
By  velvet  courtesy  or  caution  cold. 
That  sword  of  honest  anger  prised  of  old^ 

But,  with  two-banaed  wrath. 
If  baseness  or  pretension  crossed   his 

path. 
Struck  once  nor  needed  to  strike 

more. 


His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,  — 
He  was  so  human  1    Whether  strong  or 

weak. 
Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor 

soared. 
But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board : 
No  b^fgar  ever  felt  him  condescend. 
No  pnnce  presume ;  for  still  himself  he 

bare 
At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  where'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend. 
How  large  an  aspect  I  nobly  unsevere, 
With  freshness  round  him  of  Olympian 

cheeff 
Like  visits  of   those  earthly  gods  he 

came; 
His  look,  wherever  its  good-fortune  fell. 
Doubled  the  feast  without  a  miracle, 
And  on  the  hearthstone  danced  a  happier 

flame; 
Philemon's  crabbed   vintage  grow   be- 
nign; 
AmphitiTon's  gold-juice  humanised  to 

wtne. 

m.  1. 

The  garrulous  memories 
Gather  again  from  all  their  far-flown 


again 
looks. 


Singly  at  first,  and  then  by  twos  and 

threes. 
Then  in  a  throng  innumerable,  as  the 

rooks 
Thicken  their  twilight  files 
Tow'rd  Tintem'sgray  repose  of  roofiess 

aisles: 
Once  more  I  lee  him  at  the  table's  head 
When  Saturday  her  monthly  banquet 

spread 
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To  tebolan,  poeti,  wits, 
AH  choice,  tomo  famoiia,  loTiog  thiogt, 

not  namesy 
And   to  witboat  a  twinge  at  othen' 


Such  companj  ai  wieett  moodi  befits, 
Tet  with   no  pedant   blindness  to  the 

worth 
Of  undeliberate  mhrth, 
Natares    benignlj  mixed  of  air  and 

earth. 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  eqnal 

sest 
Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  Jest 


I  see  in  rision  the  warm-lighted  hall. 
The  living  and  the  dead  I  see  again, 
And  but  my  dudr  is  empt/ ;  'mid  them 

all 
Tis  I  that  seem  the  dead :  the/  all  n- 


Immortal,  changelcM  creatures  of  the 

brain: 
Wellnigh  I  doubt  which  world  is  leal 

most, 
Of  sense  or  spirit,  to  the  tml  j  sane ; 
In  this  abstraction  it  were  light  to  deem 
Mjraelf  the  figment  of   some  stronger 

dream , 
They  are  the  real  things,  and  I  the  ghost 
That  glide  unhindered  through  the  solid 

door, 
Vainly  for  recognition  seek  from  chair 

to  chair. 
And  strire  to  speak  and  am  but  futile 

air. 
As  truly  most  of  us  are  little  more. 


Him  most  I  see  whom  we  most  deariy 
mis-s 
The  latest  parted  thence. 
His  features  poised  in  genial  armistice 
And  armed  neutrality  of  self-defence 
Beneath  the  forehead's  walled  preemi- 
nence, 
WhQe  Tyit),  plucking  facts  with  careless 

reacfa^ 
Settles  off-hand   our  human   how  and 

whence ; 
The  long-trained  veteran  scarcely  win- 

cin<r  hoars 
The  infallible  strategy  of  volunteers 
Making  through  Nature's  walls  its  easy 
breach,  I 


And  seems  to  leani  where  he  akme  could 


Ample  and  ruddr,  the  board's  end  he  fills 
As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  and 

hea^  ^ 

Centre  where  minds  diTerse  and  various 

skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  un> 

hampered  feet ; 
I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face, 
Wide-smiling  champaign,  without  tamfr 

nees  sweet. 
The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 
The  eyes  whoee  sunshine  runs  befoce  tiie 

lips 
While  Holmes's  rockets  curve  their  lonir 

ellipee, 
And  burst  in  seeds  of  fire  that  burst 

again  '^ 

To  drop  In  scintillating  »^f»- 


There  too  the  fMe  half-rustic,  half- 
divine. 
Self-poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with 

humor  fine. 
Of  him  who  taught  nt  not  to  nkow 

and  mope 
About  our  fancied  selves,  but  seek 

our  scope 
In  Nature's  world  and  Man's,  nor  fade 

to  hollow  trope. 
Content  with  our  New  World  and 

timelv  bold 
To  challenge  the  o'ennastery  of  the 

Old; 
Listening  with  eyes  averse  I  see  him 

sit 
Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  Judge's 

wit 
(Ripe-hearted  homebrew,  fresh  and 

fresh  again). 
While  the    wise  nose's   firm-built 

aquilioe 
Curves  sharper  to  restrain 
The  merriment  whose  most  unruly 

moods 
Pass  not  the  dumb  laugh  learned  in 

listening  woods 
Of  siience^hedding  nine  t 
Hard  by  is  he  whose  art  s  consoling 

spell 
Hath  given  both  worlds  a  whiff  of 

asphodel, 
His  look  still  vernal  'mid  the  wintiy 

riuff 
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Of  pettit  that  x«member,  not  foi^ 

tell. 
The  paler  primrose  of  a  second  spring. 


And  more  there  are :  but  other  forms 

•rise 
And  seen  as  clear,  albeit  with  dimmer 

eyes: 
First  he  from  sympathj  still  held  apart 
Bf  shrinkiDg  oTer^arancsv  of  heart. 
Ciond  chareed   with   searching   fire, 

whose  shadow's  sweep 
Heightened  mean  things  with  sense  of 

brooding  ill. 
And  steeped  in  doom  familiar  field  and 

hill,— 
New  England's  poet,  sonl  referred  and 

deep, 
Norember  nature  with  a  name  of  May, 
Whom  high  o*er  Concord  plains  we 

laid  to  sleep, 
While  the  orchards  mocked  ns  in  their 

white  array 
And  boikUng  robins  wondered  at  onr 

tears. 
Snatched  fak  liis  prime,  the  shape  au- 
gust 
That  should  hare  stood  unbent  'neath 

fourscore  years. 
The  noble  head,  the  eyes  of  furtire 
trust, 
AU  gone  to  speechless  dust 
And  he  our  passing  guest, 
8iiy  nature,  too,  and  stung  with  lifo's 

unrest, 
Whom  we  too  briefly  had  but  oould 

not  hold. 
Who  brought  ripe  Oxford's  culture  to 
our  board, 
The  Past's  incalculable  hoard, 
Mellowed   by  scutcheoned   panes  in 

cloisters  old. 
Seclusions  iry-huahed,  and  payements 

sweet 
With  immemorial  lisp  of  mnsbg  feet ; 
Young  head  tiine-tonsured  smoother 

than  a  friar's, 
Boy  face,  but  grare  with  answerless 

desires, 
Poet  in  all  that  poets  hare  of  best. 
But   foiled   with   riddles  dark    and 
cloudy  aims. 

Who  now  hath  found  sure  rest, 
Kot  by  still  Isia  or  hisroric  Thames, 
Nor  by  the  Charles  he  tried  to  loTe 
with  mv,  • 


But,  not  misplaeed,  by  Amo's  hal- 
lowed brim, 

Nor  scorned  by  Santa  Croce's  neigh- 
boring fMmes. 
Haply  not  mindless,  wheresoe*er  he 

Of  Tiolets  that  to-day  I  scattered  over 

him; 
He,  too,  is  there. 
After  the  good  centurion  fitly  named. 
Whom  learning  dulled  not,  nor  cod> 

▼ention  tamed. 
Shaking  wiih  burly  mirth  hb  hyacin- 

thine  hair. 
Our  hearty  Grecian  of  Homeric  ways. 
Still  found  the  surer  friend  whei«  least 

he  hoped  the  praise. 


Yea  truly,  as  the  sallowing  years 

Pall  from  us  faster,  like  frmA-toosened. 
leaves 

Pushed  by  the  misty  touch  of  shorten- 
ing <bys. 
And  that  unwakened  winter  nears, 

*T  is  the  void  chair  our  surest  guest 
receives, 

'T  is  lips  long  cold  that  give  the  warm- 
est kiss, 

'T  is  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest  to 
our  ears ; 

We  count  our  rosary  by  the  beads  we 
mis«: 
To  me,  at  least,  it  seemeth  so, 

An  exile  in  the  land  once  found  divine. 
While  my  starved  fire  bums  low, 

And  homele«s  winds  at  the  loose  case- 
ment whine 

Shrill  ditties  of  the  8now.jroofed  Apen- 


IV.   L 

Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  ars 

gone. 
But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on, 
Ketracing  step  by  step  our  homeward 

walk. 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious 

talk. 
Across  the  bridge  where,  on  the  dini' 


pling  tide, 
i  long  red 


The  long  red  Rtrearoers  from  the  win 

dows  glide, 
(>r  the  dim  western  moon 
Rocks  her  skiff's  image  on  the  bioa^ 

lagoon. 
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▲od  Bofton  dum%  a  woh  Vcoedui 

side 
la  that  Aicadiaa  light  when  roof  and 

tira. 
Hard    proae   bj  daylight,  dream   in 

Or  haplj  in  the  skj't  cold  chambm 
wide 

Bhirered  the  winter  atan,  whila  all  be- 
low, 

Ai  if  an  end  were  come  of  human  ill, 

The  world  wae  wrapt  in  innocence  of 


And  the  caet-iroo  bay  wai  bliod  and 
•tiU; 

Theee  were  oar  poetry;  in  him  per- 
haps 

Sdence  bad  barred  the  gate  that  leta 
in  dream. 

And  he  would  rather  count  the  perdi 
and  bream 

Than  with  the  current's  idle  fincy 
lapee; 

And  yet  he  had  the  poet* s  open  eye 

That  takee  a  frank  delight  in  aU  it 

Nor  wae  earth  Toioelev,  nor  the  m  jetk 

•ky. 
To  him  the  life-long  friend  of  fields 

and  trees: 
Then  came  the  prose  of  the  suburban 

street. 
Its  silence  deq>ened  by  our  echoing 

feet. 
And  couferse  such  as  rambling  has- 

ard  finds ; 
Then  he  who  many  cities  knew  and 

many  mind*, 
And  men  once  world-noised,  now  mere 

Ossian  forms 
Of  misty  memory,  bade  them  lire  anew 
As  when  they  shared  earth's  manifold 

delight, 
In  shape,  in  gait,  ia  Toice,  in  gesture 

true. 
And,  with  an  accent  heightening  as  he 

warms. 
Would  stop  forgetful  of  the  shortening 

night. 
Drop  my  confining  arm,  and  pour  pro- 
fuse 
Much  worldly  wisdom  kept  for  others' 

use. 
Not  for  his  own,  for  he  was  rash  and 

free^ 
His  purse  or  knowledge  all  men's,  like 

the  sea. 


Still  can  I  bear  hia  voire's  skriOfaif 

might 
(WithpaMesbroksB,whae  the  fitfal 

He  Uew  more  body  ronnded  on  the 

dark 
To  hint  his  leatwes  with  a  Rembrandt 

Can  Okea  baek»  or  Humboldt,  stIa- 

marck. 
Or  CuTier's  taller  sha^  and  many 


Whom  he  had  seen,  or  knew  from  oC^ 

eo's%ht» 
And  omke  them  men  to  me  aa  ne'er 


Not  seldom,  as  the  undeadeaed  fibre 

stirred 
Of  noble  friendships  knit  beyond  the 

sea, 
German  or  French  thrust  by  the  lag- 

gingword. 
For  a  good  laesh  of  mother-tongues 

At  last,  azrired  at  where  oar  paths  di- 

Tide, 
^Good  night  1"  and,  ere  the  distmnes 

grew  too  wide, 
*'Qood  n^ht ! "  again ;  and  now  with 

cheated  ear 
I  half  hear  his  who  mine  shall  nenr 


Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  New  Eng- 
Isnd  sir 

For  his  large  lungs  too  paaimonioas 
were, 

As  if  those  empty  rooms  of  dogma 
drear 

Where  the  ghost  shlTorsof  a  faith  aus- 
tere 
Counting  the  horns  o'er  of  the  Besst, 

Still  soaring  those  whose  fsith  in  it  if 


As  if  those  snaps  o*  th'  moral 

phere 
That  sharpen  all  the  needles  of  the 

East, 
Had  been  to  him  like  death. 
Accustomed  to   draw  Europe's  freer 

breath 
In  a  more  stable  element ; 
Nay,  eren  our  landscape,  half  the  yeai 

morose* 
Our  practical  horison  grimly  pont» 
Our  air,  sincere  of  ceremonk>us  has% 
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Voreing    hatd    oatUnM    merdlewly 

done, 
Onr  aociid  monotone  of  lerel  Abjb, 
Might  nuke  our  beet  seem  baxileli- 
meot; 
Bot  it  wit  nothing  so  ; 
Haplv  hit  instinct  might  diTine, 
Beneath  onr  drift  of  puritanic  snow, 

The  marrel  sensitive  and  fine 
Of  sangninaria  orer-rash  to  blow 
And  trnst  its  shyness  to  an  air  ma- 
lign; 
Well  might  he  prise  truth's  warranty 

and  pledge 
In  the  grim  ontcrop  of  our  granite 

edge. 
Or  Btfbrew  ferror  flashing  forth  at 

need 
In  the  gaunt  sons  of  Calvin's   iron 

breM, 
As  prompt  to  give  as  skilled  to  win 

and  keep; 
But,  though  such  intuitions  might  not 

cheer, 
Tet  life  was  good  to  him,  and,  there  or 
here. 
With  that  su£Bcing  joy,  the  day  was 
never  cheap ; 
Thereto  his  mind  was  its  own  ample 

sphere. 
And,  like  those  buildings  great  that 

through  the  year 
Carry  one  temperature,  his  nature  large 
Made  its  own  climate,  nor  could  any 
maise 
Traced  by  convention  stay  him  from 

his  bent: 
He  had  a  habitude  of  mountain  air ; 
He  brought  wide  outlook  where  he 
wen^ 
And  could  on  sunny  uplands  dwell 
Of  prospect  sweeter  than  the  pastures 
fair 
High-hung  of  vtny  Neufohfttel ; 
Nor,  surely,  did  he  miss 
Some  pale,  imaginary  bliss 
Of  earlier  sights  whose  inner  landscape 
stni  was  Swiss. 

V.   1. 

I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to 

die 
With  all  his  senses  f  uU  of  eager  heat, 
And  roey  years  that  stood  expectant  by 
To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their 


He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and 

all  her  sweet 
Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly ; 
Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root. 
And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the 

foot; 
To  lie  in  buttercups  and  dover-bloom. 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bee^ 
And    watch   the    white  douds  drift 

through  gulfs  of  trees. 
Is   better  than  long  waiting  in  the 

tomb; 
Only  once   more  to  fed  the  coming 

spring 
As  the  birds  fed  it  when  it  bids  them 

>ing> 
Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
Through  leaf-fringed  abbey-arches  of 
the  elms 
Curve  her  mild  tickle  in  the  West 
Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks» 

were  a  boon 
Worth   any   promise   of   soothsayer 

realms 
Or  casual   hope  of  bdug  elsewhere 
blest; 
To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with 

springy  foot, 
While   overhead  the   North's   dumb 

streamers  shoot, 
Till  Winter  fawn  upon  the  check  en- 
deared. 
Then  the  long  evening-ends 
Lingered  by  cosy  chimney-nooks. 
With  high  companionship  of  books 
Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 
And  sweet  habitual  looks. 
Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with 

dust: 
Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say,  <*  Thou 
mustl*^ 


When  toil -crooked  hands  are  erosi 
upon  the  breast. 

They  comfort  us  with  sense  of  zert ; 
They  roust  be  glad  to  lie  forever  stQl ; 

Their  work   is   ended   with   their 

Another  fills  their  room ;  'tis  the  World's 
andent  way. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  deft  spinners  of  the  brain, 
Who  love  each  added  day  and  find  it 
g>^in. 
Them  overtakes  the  doom 
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To  MMp  tbt  half •gfown  flower  mptm 

tbo  loom 
(Tropb/  that  wm  to  be  of  lifo4oiig 

fWIO), 

The  thread  no  other  skill  em  erer 

knit  •gain. 
Twee  io  with  him,  for  be  wa*  glad 

to  lire, 
'Twaa  donblj  to,  for  he  left  work 

beKon; 
CoalU  not  this  eagemem  of  Fate  for- 

ffire 
Till  all  the  allotted  flax  were  spon  t 
It  matter!  not;  for,  go  at  night  or 

noon, 
A  friend,  whene'er  he  diet,  hat  died 

tooeoon, 
And,  ooce  we  hear  the  hopeless  He  is 

<Uad, 
80  far  sf  flash  hath  knowledge,  all  is 


VL   1. 

I  Mem  to  see  the  blaek  prooession  go  : 
That  crawling  prose  of  death  too  well 

I  know, 
The  Tulgar   paraphrase  of   glorious 

woe; 
I  lee  it  wind  through  that  unsightly 

groTs, 
Once  beautiful,  but  long  defaced 
With  granite  permanence  of  cockney 


And  all  those  grim  disflguremenu  we 

love : 
There,  then,  we  leave  him  :    Him  ? 

such  oostljr  waate 
Nature  rebels  at :  and  it  it  not  true 
Of  thote  most  precious  parts  of  him  we 

knew: 
Could  we  be  conscious  but  as  dreemers 

be, 
*Twer«  sweet  to  leave  this  shifting  lif^ 

of  tents 
Bunk  in  the  changelees  calm  of  Deirr ; 
Nny,  to  be  mingled  with  the  elements. 
The  fellow-eenrant  of  or9ative  powers, 
IHurtaker  In  the  solemn  rear's  ev«nm. 
To  »hare  the  ¥rork  of  busy-fin^'^red 

hours, 
IX)  be  nightli  silent  ahnoner  of  dew. 
1\>  riee  a^a  in  plants  and  br«athe 

And  grow. 
To  sIrNun  a»  tides  the  ocean  oavema 

through. 
Or  with  Ihe  rapture  of  greet  wimU  to 

Mow 


Aboot  earth's  shakes  eoignes^  w«e 
not  a  fate 
To  lesTe  ns  aD-diseoosolata ; 
Sren  endless  slumber  in  the  sweetening 
sod 
Of  charitable  earth 
That  ukes  out  ail  oor  mortal  stains, 
And  makee  ns  cleanlier  neighbors  off 
the  clod, 
Methinks  were  better  worth 
Than  the  poor  fruit  of  must  men's  wake 
ful  pains. 
The  heart's  insatiable  ache : 
But  such  wax  not  hi5  faith, 
Nor  mine :  it  may  be  he  had  trod 
Ontside  the  plain  old  path  of  God  tku* 
$pake, 
But  God  to  him  was  rery  God, 
And  not  a  Tisiooary  wraith 
Skulking  in    murky  comers  of   the 
miod, 
Aud  he  was  sure  to  be 
Somehow,  somewhere,  imperishable  as 

He, 
Not  with  His  essence  mysticsUy  com- 
bined. 
As  some  high  spirits  long,  but  whole  and 
free, 
A  perfected  and  conscious  Agassis. 
And  such  1  figure  him :  the  wise  of  old 
Welcome  and  own  him  of  their  peaceful 
fold, 
Not  truly  with  the  guild  enrolled 
Of  him  who  seeking  inward  guessed 
Diviner  riddles  than  the  rest, 
And  groping  in  the  darks  of  thought 
Toucned  the  Qreat  Hand  and  knew  it 

not; 
Rather  he  shares  the  daUy  light, 
From  reason's  charier  foontains  won. 
Of  his  mat  chief,  the  slow-paced  Stagy- 

rile. 
And  Cuvier  daspe  once  more  his  long- 
lost  son. 


The  shape  erect  is  prone:  forever  stiDed 
The  winning  tongue;  the  forehead'^  high- 
piled  heap, 
A  caira  which  eveiy  science  helped  to 

build, 
UnTslued  will  Its  golden  secrets  keep: 
He  knovrs  at  last  if  Life  or  Deatli  be 

best: 
Wherever  he  be  flows,  whaterer  Test 
The  being  hath  put  on  whkh  late^ 
b«re 
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80  many-friended  wit,  so  fnU  of  cheer 
To  make  men  feel  the  Seeker's  noble 


Wo  have  not  loot  him  all;  he  is  not 

gone 
T6  tho  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wbdDjr 

die; 
The  beaatr  of  his  better  self  lires  on 
In  minds  be  toacbed  with  fire,  in  many 

an  eje 
He  trained  to  Truth's  exact  severity ; 
He  was  a  Teacher :  wh/  be  grieved  for 

him 
Whose  living  word  still  stimnlates  the 

air! 
In  endless  file  shaU  loving  scholars  come 
The  glow  of  his  transnutied  touch  to 

share, 
And  trace  his  foatores  with  an  eye  less 

dim 
Than  ours  whose  sense  familiar  wont 

makes  numb. 

iLoasTOi,  IfA].J,  FtfAmorjr,  1874. 


TO  H0L1CB8 
OV  HIS  SBTBKTT-Virra  BIRTHDAY. 

Dbab  Wendell,  why  need  count  the 
years 

Since  first  your  genios  made  me  thrill. 
If  what  moved  then  to  smiles  or  tears. 

Or  both  contending,  move  me  still  1 

What  has  the  Calendar  to  do 
With  poets  1    What  Time's  fruitless 
tooth 
With  ^ay  immortals  such  as  you 
WhoM   vears  but   emphasise  your 
youth  % 

One  air  gave  both  their  lease  of  breath ; 

The  same  paths  lured  our  boyish  feet ; 
One  Aarth  will  hold  us  safe  in  death, 

With  dust  of  saints  and  scholars  sweet. 

Our  legends    from   one    source   were 
drawn, 
I  scarce  distingnish  yours  from  mine, 
And  don't  we  make  the  Gentiles  yawn 
Wiih  "You  remembers  1"  o^er  our 
wine! 

If  I,  with  too  senescent  air. 
Invade  your  elder  memory^s  pale, 


Yon  snub  me  with  a  pitying  "  Where 
Were  yon  in  the  September  Gate  f  " 

Both  stared  entranced  at  Lafayette^ 
Saw  Jackson  dubbed  with  LL.  D. 

What  Cambridge  saw  not  strikes  us  yet 
As  scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  see. 

Ten  years  my  senior,  when  my  name 
In  Harvard's  entrance-book  was  writ» 

Her  halls  still  echoed  with  the  fame 
Of  yovL,  her  poet  and  her  wit. 

'T  is  fifty  years  from  then  to  now : 
But  vonr  Last  Leaf  renews  its  green» 

ThoQgb,  for  the  laurels  on  your  mw 
(80   thick  they  crowd),  t  is  hardly 


The  oriole's  fiedglings  fifty  times 
Have  fiown  from  our  familiar  elms ; 

As  manj  poets  with  their  rhymes 
Oblifion's  darkling  dust  o'erwhelms. 

The  birds  are  hushed,  the  poets  gone 
Where    no    harsh  critic's  Itth  can 
reach. 

And  still  your  wingM  brood  sing  on 
To  all  who  love  our  EngUsh  speech. 

Nay.  let  the  foolish  records  be 

Hiat  make  believe  you  're  seventy- 
five; 
You  're  the  old  Wendell  still  to  me,» 

And  that 's  the  youngest  man  alive. 

The  gray-blue  eyes.  I  see  them  still. 
The  gaEant  front  with  brown  o'er, 
hung. 
The  shape  slert,  the  wit  at  will, 
The  phrase    that   stuck,  but    never 
stung. 

You  keep  your  youth  as  yon  Scotch  firs, 
Whose  gaunt  line  my  horizon  hems, 

Though  twilight  all  the  lowland  blui8» 
Hold  stinset  in  their  ruddy  stems. 

Foil  with  the  eldera  1    Yes,  't  b  true, 
But  in  no  sadly  litersl  sense. 

With  elders  and  coevals  too. 
Whose  verb  admits  no  preterite  tense 

Master  alike  in  speech  and  song 
Of  fame's  great  antiseptic — Style, 

You  with  the  classic  few  belong 
Who  tempered  wisdom  with  a  smile. 
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OntUTttwaU!    Wbo elM  Uk^ yoa 
Could  rifl  the  teedoorn  from  our  chal^ 

And  make  of  with  the  pen  wo  knew 
DetthkM  «t  IcMt  in  epitaph  ? 

nr  A  oopT  OF  OMAB  xhattAil 

These  pearkof  dM>aght  in  Penian  gulb 

were  bred, 
Each  aoftlT  loeent  at  a  rounded  mooo ; 
The  diver  Omar  plucked  Uiem  from  their 

bed, 
Fitagendd  ttrong  Ihem  on  an  Eneliah 

thread.  ^ 

Fit  roearj  for  a  qneen»  in  shape  and 

hue. 
When  Contemplation  tells  her  pensire 


Of   mortal  thooghtt,  forerer  old  and 

new. 
Fitforaqneen?    Whj,  soidj then  for 

jonl 

The  moral  f   Where  Doubt's  eddies  to« 

and  twiri 
Faith*s  slender  shallop  tiH  her  fooUng 

roeU 
Flnnge:  if  ron  And  not  peace  beneath 

thewhiri. 
Groping,  yon  mi^  like  Omar  grasp  a 

pearl 


ov  BBcxnnKo  a  copy  of  mr. 

AUSTDf  DOBdON'S    ^OLD   WORLD 
I£TLL&'« 


At  Iragth  arrired,  yoar  book  I  take 
To  read  in  for  the  author's  sake ; 
Too  graj  for  new  sensations  mwn, 
Can  ehum  to  Art  or  Natnro  known 
This  torpor  from  mj  seaees  shekel 


Hnsh!  m' 


.i2.r^ 


ears  i^iat  nuinels 


It  a  thrash  gurgling  fnm  the  brake  Y 
Has  Spriog,  on  all  the  hreeses  blown. 
At  lei^th  arrived  1 

Long  mar  yon  lire  such  sonflt  to  make, 
And  I  to  listoi  while  you  wake, 
With  skill  of  late  dirased,  each  tone 


At  maatery,  through  lo^  ilager-aehe^ 
At  length  airiTed. 

n. 
As  I  read  on,  what  changes  steal 
O'er  me   and    through,  from  head  to 
hedf  ^^ 

A  rapier  thrusts  coat-skirt  aside. 

My    rou^    Tweeds   bloom   to   siUcan 

pnde,— 
Who  was  it  langhod  f    Tour  hand.  Dies 

Steele! 

Down  Tistat  long  of  dbt  c&anasZk 
Watteau  as  Pierrot  leads  the  reel; 
Tabor  and  fMpe  the  dancers  guide 
As  I  read  on. 

While  hi  and  out  the  Terses  wheel 
The  wind-cauffht  robes  trim  feet  reveal, 
Lithe  anklet  that  to  music  glide. 
But  chattdy  and  by  chance  descried ; 
Arti    Natunf    Which  do  I  most  foel 
AsIxeadoQf 


TO  a  F.  BRADFORD 

o«  THE  ourr  OF  ▲  MBBBacoAUic  nn. 

The  pipe  came  safe,  and  wdcoma  too. 

As  anything  must  be  from  yon; 

A  meertchanm  pure,  t  would  Hoat  at 

light 
As  she  the  |pds  call  Amphitrite. 
Mixture  diTue  of  foam  and  clay, 
FrtMn  both  it  stole  the  best  away: 
Its  foam  is  such  at  crowns  the  glow 
Of  beakeis  brimmed  by  Veure  Qiequoti 
Its  dar  is  but  congested  lymph 
Jove  cnoae  to  make  some  cnoioer  nymph ; 
And  here  combined, — why,  this  mml 

be 
The  birth  of  some  endianted  sea. 
Shaped  to  immortal  form,  the  type 
And  Tery  Venus  of  a  pipe. 

When  hSgh  I  heap  it  with  the  weed 
F^om  Lethe  wharf,  whose  potent  seed 
Niootia,  big  from  Beochus,  boro 
And  cast  upon  Yirginia's  shore, 
1 11  think,  —  So  fill  the  fairer  bowl 
And  wise  alembic  ol  thy  soul. 
With  herbs  far^ooght  that  shall  dls^ 
Not  fumee  to  slacken  thought  and  wiU^ 
But  bracing  essences  that  nenre 
To  wait,  to  dare^  to  strire,  to  serre. 


BAKKSIDS. 
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Wbm  enrli  the  smoke  in  eddies  soft, 
And  hnngs  a  shiftine  dream  aloft. 
That  fArm  and  ts&es,  though  chanoe- 

deslgned, 
The  impress  of  the  dreamer's  mind, 
1 11  think,  ^  So  let  the  Tapors  hred 
Bj  Passion,  in  the  heart  or  head, 
Pais  off  and  upward  into  space, 
Waring  farewells  of  tenderest  moe, 
Remenmred  in  some  happier  time, 
To  hlend  their  beantjr  with  my  rhjme. 

While  tlowlj  o'er  its  candid  howl 
The  color  deepens  (as  the  soul 
That  bnms  in  mortals  leares  iu  trace 
Of  hale  or  beautj  on  the  face), 
111  think,^  Solet  the  essence  raze 
Of  years  consuming  make  me  fair ; 
80^  'gainst  the  ills  of  life  profuse, 
Steep  me  in  some  narcotic  Juice ; 
And  if  my  soul  must  part  with  all 
That  whiteness  which  we  greenness  call. 
Smooth  back,  O  Fortune,  halt  thy  frown. 
And  make  me  beaudfullj  brown  1 

Bream-forger,  I  refill  thy  cup 

With  reveriei  wasteful  pittance  up. 

And  while  the  fire  bums  slow  away, 

Hidhig  itself  in  ashes  gray, 

1 11  think. »  As  inward  Youth  retreats, 

Compelled  to  spare  his  wasting  heats, 

When    Life's   Ash -Wednesday    comes 

about, 
And  my  head  's  gray  with  fires  burnt 

out. 
While  stars  one  spark  to  light  the  eye, 
With  the  last  flash  of  memory, 
'T  wHI  leap  to  welcome  a  P.  B., 
Who  sent  my  faTorite  pipe  to  me. 


BAMKSmX. 

(BOMB  OF  KDmVWD  QUIIIOT.) 

DtmiAM,  Mat  SI,  1377. 


I  omiSTxmD  you    in  happier   days, 

befdre 
These  gray  forebodings  on  my  brow 


Ton  are  still  loTely  in  your  new4eaTed 

men; 
The  bnmming  liTor  soothes  his  grassy 

shore; 


The   bridge  is  there;  the  rock  with 

licMUshoar; 
And  the  same  shadows  on  the  water 


Outlastmg  us.    How  many  graree  be- 
tween 
That  day  and  this  1  How  many  shadows 

more 
Darken  my  heart,  their  substance  from 

theeeeyes 
Hidden  forerer  I   So  our  world  is  made 
Of  life  and  death  cMnmingled ;  and  the 

righs 
Outweigh  the  smiles»  in  equal  balanoe 

laid: 
Whst  compensation  t    None,  saye  that 

tbeAUwise 
So  schools  us  to  loTS  thfaigs  that  cannot 

fade. 

IL 

Thank  God,  be  saw  you  last  in  pomp  of 

May,  '^^ 

Ere  any  leaf  had  felt  the  year's  regret ; 
Your  lateet  image  in  his  memory  set 
Was  fair  as   when  your  landscape's 

peaceful  sway 
Charmed  dearer  eyes  with  his  to  make 

delay 
On  Hope's  long  proepeet,— as  if  They 

forget 
The    happy.   They,  the    unspeakable 

Three,  whose  debt. 
Like   the  hawk's    shadow,   blott    our 

brightest  day: 
Better  it  is  that  re  should  look  so  fair. 
Slopes  that  he  loTcd,  and  e?erdourmuiw 

ing  i^es 
That  make  a  music  out  of  silent  air, 
And  bloom-heaped  orchard-trees  in  proe> 

perons  lines ; 
In  yon  the  heart  some  sweeter  hints  di- 

rines, 
And  wiser,  than  in  winter's  dull  deqiair. 

m. 

Old  Friend,  farewell  1  Tour  kindly  door 

again 
I  enter,  but  the  master's  hand  in  mine 
No  more  clasps  welcome,  and  the  tern* 

nerate  wine. 
That  cheered  our  long  nights,  other  lips 

must  stain : 
All  is  unchanged,  but  I  expect  in  Tain 
The  face  alert,  the  manners  tnt  and 

fine. 
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To  bin  thfl  Fitot 


The  fevwtj  jmn  bone  HgbUy  ts  tbe 

pine 
Wean  ha  fliit  down  of  now  In  green 

disdain: 
Mneh  did  be,  and  moeb  well;  jet  mott 

of  all 
I  prised  bie  skin  in  leiflore  and  tbe  ease 
Or  a  life  ilowinir  fall  witboat  a  pUn ; 
For  most  are  idly  bosj;  bim  I  call 
Tbrioe  fortonate  wbo  knew  bimself  to 

please, 
Learned  in  tboae  arts  tbat  make  a  gentle- 


rv. 

Nor  dMm  be  lired  onto  bimself  alone ; 
Bis  was  tbe  public  spirit  of  his  sire, 
And  in  tboee  eves,  soft  witb  domestic  fire, 
A  qnencbless  ligbt  of  fiercer  temper  sbooe 
Wbat  time  abent  tbe  world  our  sbsme 

was  blown 
On  arerj  wind;  lib  soul  wonld  not  con- 

spire 
Witb  selfisb  men  to  soothe  the  mob's 

desire. 
Veiling  with  garlands  Biolocb's  Uoodj 

stone; 
The  biff  b-hred  instincts  of  a  better  daj 
Baled  In  bis  Mood,  when  to  be  cittsen 
Bang  Roman  yet,  and  a  Free  People's 

sway 
Was  not  tlM  exchequer  of  impoverished 

men, 
Nor  statesmanship  witb  loaded  votes  to 

Nor  pabUe  offioe  a  tramps'  boosing'ken. 


JOSEPH  WINLOCK. 
DfSD  Jinn  11, 187S. 

Sht  sonl  and  stalwart,  man  of  patient  will 
Through  vears  one  bair's-breaidtb  on  our 

Dark  to  gain. 
Who,  from  tbe  surs  he  studied  not  in  vain, 
Had  learned  their  secret  to  be  strong 

and  still. 
Careless  of  fames  that  earth's  tin  trum- 
pets fill; 
Bom  under  Leo,  broad  of  build  and  brain. 
While  others  slept,  he  watched  in  that 

hushed  fane 
Of  Science,  only  witness  of  his  skill : 
Sudden  as  falls  a  shooting-star  he  fell. 
But  inextinguishable  bis  Inminous  trace 
In  mind  and  heart  of  all  that  knew  him 
welL 


Happy  man's  dooml 

were  known 
Of  orbe  dim  hovering  on  tbe  skirts  oi 

space, 
Unprement,  throogfa  God's  mercy,  of  his 

own! 

SOFNXTL 

TO  FiUrKT  ALXXAVDEm. 

Uvooireoious  as  tbe  sunshine,  simply 
sweet 

And  generous  as  that,  tbon  dost  not  dose 
Thyself  in  art,  as  Ufe  were  but  a  roee 
To  rumple  bee4ike  with  luxurious  feet; 
Thy  higher  mind   therdn   finds  sure 

retreat. 
But  not  from  care  of  common  hopes  and 

woes; 
Thee  tbe  dark  chamber,  thee  the  un- 

friended,  knows, 
Although  no  babbling  crowds  thy  praise 

repeat: 
Consummate  artist,  who  life's  landscape 

bleak  — «~i- 

Hast   brimmed  with  sun   to   many  a 

clouded  eye. 
Touched  to  a  brighter  hue  tbe  beggar's 

cheek, 
Hong  over  orphaned  lives  a  gradoos  sky, 
And  traced  for  eyes,  that  else  would 

vainly  seek. 
Fair  pictures  of  an  angel  drawing  nighl 
ItOKsacs,  1878. 

JEFFRIES  WYICAN. 
JHn  8iWBma4,1874. 

The  wisest  man  could  auk  no  more  of  File 
Than  to  be  simple,  modest,  manly,  true. 
Safe  from  the  Many,  honored  by  the 

Few; 
To  count  as  naught  in  World,  or  Church, 

or  State, 
But  inwardly  in  secret  to  be  great ; 
To  feel  mysterious  Nature  ever  new; 
To  touch,  if  not  to  grasp,  her  endless 

doei. 
And  learn  by  each  discovery  bew  to  wait 
He  widened  knowledge  and  escaped  the 

praise; 
He  wisely  Uught,  because  more  wise  to 

learn; 
He  toiled  for  Sdence,  not  to  draw  men's 

gaae. 


TO 
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But  for  lier  lore  of  self-denial  elem. 
Thkt  fiicb  a  man  could  tpriDg  from  oar 

decays 
Fau  Um  sool'a  noblerfaith  ontil  h  bam. 


TO  A  FBIBND 
WaO    OATB    MB    A    OKOITP    OF    WRED8 

Am>  OBAasKt,  AVTsa  ▲  DRAwma  or 

DtRBK. 

TmiTX  as  tbe  san's  own  work,  bat  more 

refined. 
It  tells  of  love  behind  tbe  artist's  ere, 
Of  sweet  compenionsbipe  with  earth  and 

sky, 
And  summers  stored,  the  sonshine  of  the 

mind. 
What  peace  1    Snre,  ere  yon  breathe, 

the  fickle  wind 
Will  break  its  truce  and  bend  that  grass- 
plume  high. 
Scarcely  yet  quiet  from  the  gilded  fly 
That  flits  n  more  Inxurious  perch  to  find. 
Thanks  for  a  pleasure  that  can  ncTer 

pall, 
A  serene  moment,  deftly  caught  and  kept 
To  make  immortal  summer  on  my  wnll. 
Bad  he  who  drew  such  gladness  erer 

wepti 
Ask  rather  could  he  else  hare  Men  at  all. 
Or   grown   in   Natnre's   mysteries   an 

adept  1 


WITH  AK  ABKOHAIR. 
L 

About  the  onk  that  framed  this  chair,  of 
old 

The  seasons  danced  their  round;  de- 
lighted winffs 

Brought  music  to  its  boaghs;  shy  wood- 
land things 

Shared  its  broad  roof,  'neath  whose  green 
glooms  grown  bold, 

Lorers,  more  shy  than  they,  their  secret 
told; 

The  resurrection  of  a  thousand  springs 

Swelled  in  iu  veins,  and  dim  imaginings 

Teased  them,  perchance,  of  life  more 
manifold. 

Snch  shall  it  know  when  its  proud  arms 
enclose 

My  Lady  Goshawk,  musing  here  at  rest, 

Caxeleas  of  him  who  into  exile  goes. 


Tet,  while  his  gift  l^  tboie  fair  limbe  Is 

prest, 
Throuffb  some  fine  sympathy  of  nature 

knows 
That,  seas  between  ns,  she  is  stIU  his 

guest 

1 

Tet  sometimes,  let  me  dream,  the  con* 

scions  wood 
A  momentary  Tision  may  renew 
Of  him  who  counts  it  treasure  that  he 

knew, 
Thongh  but  in  passing,  such  a  prioeiesa 

And,  UtM^'an  elder  brother,  felt  hia 
mood 

Uplifted  by  the  spell  that  kept  her  true. 

Amid  her  lightsome  compeers,  to  the 
few 

That  wear  Ae  crown  of  serious  woman- 
hood: 

Were  he  so  happy,  think  of  him  as  one 

Who  in  the  Lonvre  or  Pitti  feels  his 
soul 

Rapt  by  some  dead  face  whkh,  tiU  then 
unseen. 

Mores  like  a  memory  and,  till  life  out- 
run. 

Is  vexed  with  vague  misgiving,  past  con- 
trol. 

Of  nameless  loss  and  thwarted  might- 
have-been. 

K.  a.  DB  B. 
Why  should  I  seek  her  spell  to  decom- 


pose 
Or  to  iu  source  esch  rill  of  inflaence 

trace 
That  feeds  the  brimming  river  of  her 

gracel 
The  petals  numbered  but  degrade  to 

prose 
Summer's  triumphant  poem  of  the  roee : 
Bnough  for  me  to  watch  the-  wavering 

chase, 
like  wind  o*er  grass,  of  moods  across 

her  face. 
Fsirest  in  motion,  fairer  in  repose. 
Steeped  in  her  sunshine,  let  me,  while  I 

mav. 
Partake  the  bounty :  ample  't  is  for  me 
That  her  mirth  cheats  my  temples  of 

their  gray. 
Her  charm  makes  years  kmg  spent  seeqi 

yet  to  be. 
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BON  VOTAOR.  —  TO  MISS  D.  T. 


Wit,  good— ^  cnM»  fwift  tbib  from 

grave  to  g»r,— 
All  tbait  U9  goSod,  bst  better  Car  ia  abe. 


BON  VOYAOB! 

Ship,  olen  to  bear  ancb  freigbt  acroae  tbe 

Uoe, 
Maj  atormleai  Haxa  ooatrol  thj  boco- 

aoope; 
In  keel  and  ball,  in  ererj  epar  and  rope, 
Be  nigbt  and  Uaj  to  thj  dear  office  true  I 
Ooeav.  men 'a  patb  and  tbdr  divider  too, 
Ko  fairer  abrine  of  memoiy  and  bope 
To  tbe  nnderworld  adown  tby  westering 

akme 
E'er  Tanisbed,  or  wbom  eocb  regreCa 

porwie: 
Smooth  all  tbf  anigea  as  when  Jove  to 

Crete 
Swam  witb  leas  costlj  bartben,  and  pre- 


pare 
pat&wa/ 


A  pat&wa/  meet  for  ber  bome-coming 

aooQ 
With  golden  nodnlationB  sacb  as  greet 
Tbe  prlntleei  tommer-iandala  of  tbe 

moon 
And  tempt  tbe  Naatilua  bis  cruise  to 

dare! 

TO  WUITTIBB. 

am  Bia  SKTEKTY-FirrH  birtrdat. 

New  EifOLAHD'a  poet,  rich  in  love  as 


years, 
bllla 


Her  bllla  and  Tallejra  praise  thee,  her 

swift  brooks 
Dance  in  thj  Teree ;  to  her  grave  sjlvan 

nooks 
Tbj  steps  allnre  as,  which  tbe  wood- 

thraab  bean 
Aa  maids  their  lovers*,  and  no  treason 

fears; 
Tbrongb  thee  ber  Merrimacs  and  Agio- 

chooka 
And  manv  a  name  nncouth  win  gradona 

looka, 
Sweetljr  f andllar  to  both  Englands*  ears  : 
Peacefol  by  birthright  aa  a  virgin  lake, 
Tbe  lilj's   anchorage,    which  no  eyes 

behold 
Save  those  of  stars,  jet  for  thy  brother's 

sake 
Xbat  lay  in  bonda,  tbon  blewst  a  blaat  aa 

bold 


Aa  that  wberewitb  tbe  heart  of  Bobaa 

brake. 
Far  beard  aeioia  tbe  New  Worid  and  tbe 

Old. 


ON  AN  AVTUIOBKBTCH  OT  B.  <k 
WILD. 

THAVKa  to  tbe  artist,  ever  on  bit  wall 
Tbe   sonset  atays:    that  bill  m  glory 

rolled, 
Tboee  treea  and  doads  in  crimaoo  and 

in  gold. 
Bora   on,   nor    cool    when    evening'a 

shadows  falL 
Not   round  tftese    splendora    Bfidnigbl 

wrapa  her  naif ; 
Them  leavea  the  flnab  of  Antanm's  vin- 

tagebold 
In  Winter*s  spite,  nor  can  tbe  Nortbwind 

bold 
Deface   mv  cbi4>el*a   western   window 

On  one,  ah  me  I    October  struck  bia  froat. 
Bat  not  repaid  him  witb  tboee  Tyrian 

bnet; 
Hia  naked  bongha  bat  tell  him  what  ia 

loat. 
And  parting  comforts  of  the  son  refuse : 
His  heaven  is  bare,— ah,  were  ita  boUow 


Even  witb  a  dood  whoae  light  were  yet 
to  lose! 
4^0,1864. 

T0MI88  D.  T. 

ON    BBm    OlTIirO    MB    ▲    DRAWIHQ    <NP 
UTTLB  STaSBT  AMXBH. 

As,  deanaed  of  Tiber'a  and  Oblivion'a 

alime, 
Glow  Eamesina's   vaults  witb  abapea 

again 
That  dreamed  some  exiled  artiat  from 

hia  pain 
Back   to  his  Athena  and   the  Ma8e*s 

dime. 
So  these  world-orphaned  waifs  of  Want 

and  Crime, 
Purged  by  Art's  absolution  from  tbi 

stain 
Of  tbe  polluting  dty-flood.  regain 
Ideal  grace  secure  from  taint  Zt  time. 
An  Attic  frieae  yon  give,  a  pioture4 

aong; 
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For  as  with  words  th*  poet  pdnts,  for 

yon 
The  happj  penefl  at  iu  lahor  singa. 
Stealing   hta  prifilege,  nor   doea  him 

wrong. 
Beneath  the  false  ditcoTering  the  tme, 
And  Beantjr's  best  in  unregarded  things. 


iriTH  A  OOPT  OF   AUOASanV  AND 
NIOOLBTE. 

IiBATxa  fit  to  hare  been  peor  Juliet's 

cradle-rhyme, 
With  eladnees  of  a  heart  long  quenched 

In  mould 
Thej  Tibrate  stilt,  a  nest  not  yet  grown 

cold 
From  i»  iledged  burthen.    The  numb 

hand  of  time 
Vainly  his  glass  turns;  here  is  endless 


prime; 
ilips 


Hera  Ifps  their  roaes  keep  and  locks  their 

Here  Lore  in  pristine  innooency  bold 
Speaks   what   our    grosser  conscience 

makea  a  crime. 
Because  it  tells  the  dream  that  all  have 


Once  in  their  liTCS,  and  to  life's  end  the 

few; 
Because  its  seeds  o'er  Memory's  desert 

blown 
Spring  up  in  heartsease  such  as  Eden 

knew; 
Because  it  hath  a  beauty  all  iu  own, 
Dear FHend,  I  plucked  this herbof  grace 

for  yon. 


OH  PLAKTnrO  A  TREE  AT  IH- 
VEBABAT. 

Who  doea  his  duty  is  a  Question 
Too  complex  to  be  solred  by  me, 
But  he,  1  Tenture  the  suggestion, 
Doea  part  of  his  that  plants  a  tree. 

For  after  he  is  dead  and  buried. 
And  epitaphed,  and  well  forgot. 
Nay,  even  his  shade  by  Charon  ferried 
To — let  ua  not  inquire  to  what, 

Hb  deed,  its  author  long  outUrinff, 
By  Nature's  mother^are  increased, 
Shall  stand,  his  verdant  almoner,  gir- 

ing 
A  kindly  dole  to  man  and  beast. 


The  wayfarer,  at  noon  reposing. 
Shall  bless  its  shadow  on  the  grass. 
Or  sheep  beneath  it  hnddle»  dosing 
Until  the  thnndergust  o'erpasa. 

The  owl,  belated  ia  his  plundering. 
Shall  here  await  the  friendly  night, 
Blinking  whene'er  he  wakes,  and  wc» 

deriog 
What  focd  it  was  iuTcnted  light. 

Hither  the  busy  birds  shall  flutter, 
With  the  light  timber  for  their  nesi 
And,  pausing  from  their  labor,  utter 
The  morning  sunshine  in  their  breasts. 

What  thouffh  his  memory  shall  have 

Tanisbed, 
Since  the  good  deed  he  did  sunriTesf 
It  is  not  wnoUy  to  be  banbhed 
Thus  to  be  part  of  many  Utcs. 

Qrow,    then,    my    foster -chQd,    and 

strengthen. 
Bough  ofer  bough,  a  murmurous  pile. 
And  as  your  stately  stem  shall  leogthen. 
So  may  the  statelier  of  Aigyll  I 

1880. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  OEOBOB  WILUAM 
CXTBTIS. 

••DspfodODM, 
Dm  qnMl  s*atonM  a  grant  boot* 
JaniMttoidltiM  totoonta, 
Qua  Mnfoa  na  iraat  paa  ratraira 
Tuit  d*«nor  eoia  prooom  sat  falra.** 

CaasiiaM  ob  Taoni* 
li  Romtiui  4tm  Chtvalier  tm  Lito»t  784-788. 

1874. 

CiniTia,  whose  Wit,  with  Fancy  arm  in 

arm, 
Masks  half  its  muscle  in  its  skill  to 

charm. 
And  who  so  gently  can  the  Wrong  expose 
As  sometimes  to  make  conTerts,  noTer 

foes. 
Or  only  such  as  good  men  must  expect, 
KnaTes  sore  with  conscience  of  their  own 

defect, 
I  come  with  mild  remonstrance.    Ere  I 

start, 
A  kindlier  errand  interrupts  my  heart, 
And  I  must  utter,  though  it  vex  your 

ears. 
The  love,  the  honor,  felt  so  many  years. 
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Cnrtls,  fkflled  equnjr  with  Toiee  and 

pen 
To  stir  the  bearti  or  mould  the  minda 

of  men,  — 
That  TQica  wboee  mode,  for  I  'to  beard 

joniioa: 
8waet  tm  Caaella,  can  with  paesioQ  rin^. 
That  pen  wlioae  rapid  ease  ne'er  tripa 

with  haste, 
Hor  scrapes  nor  sputters,  pointed  with 

ffoud  taste, 
First  Steele's,  then  Goldsmith's,  next  it 

came  to  jon. 
Whom  Thadcezaj  rated  best  of  all  our 

crew,— 
Had  letters  kept  jou,  erery  wreath  were 

yours; 
Had  the  World  tempted.  aU  its  chariest 

doors 
Hsd  swung  on  flattered  binges  to  admit 
Bach  high-bred  manners,  soch  good-nsr 

turedwit; 
At  courts,  in   senates,  who  ao  fit  to 

serref 
And  both  inrited,  but  you  would  not 

swenre. 
All   meaner   prises  wairing   that  you 

might 
In  dric  duty  spend  vour  beat  and  light. 
Unpaid,  untnunmeUed,  with   a    sweet 

disdain 
Refuting  posts  men  grorel  to  attain. 
Good  Man  all  own  you ;  what  is  left  me, 

then. 
To   heighten    praise   with    bat   Good 

dtiaenf 

But  why  this  praise  to  make  yon  Uosh 

and  stare. 
And  gire  a  backache  to  your  Easy- 
Chair  1 
Old  Crestien  rightly  says  no  language 

can 
Express  the  worth  of  a  true  Gentleman, 
And  I  agree ;  but  other  thoughts  deride 
Mv  first  Intent,  and  lore  my  pen  aside. 
Thinkhig  of  yon,  I  see  my  firelight  glow 
On  other  faces,  loved  from  long  sgo, 
Dear  to  os  both,  and  all-  Uiese  lores 

combine 
With  this  I  send  and  crowd  in  every 

line; 
Fortune  with  me  was  in  such  generous 

mood 
That  all  my  friends  were  yours,  and  all 

wefe  good  ; 
Three  genenttions  come  where  one  I  call, 


And  the  fsir  gnmdaae,  yonngert  ol 

them  an,  * 

In  her  own  Florida  who  found  and  sine 
The  loont  that  fled  from  IVmoe'a  kwg^ 

How  bright  tbey  rise  and  wreathe  my 

h«arthatooe  rooad. 
Divine  my  thoughts,  reply  wiiboot  a 

BOOIld, 

And  with  them  many  a  shi^  that  mem- 

oiy  aees. 
As  dear  as  they,  but  crowned  with  an- 

reoles  three! 
What  wonder  if,  with  protest  in  my 

thought, 
Arrived,   I    And  't  was    only   love  I 

brought  f 
I  came  with  protest;  Memory  baned  the 

road 
Tin  I  repaid  yov  half  the  deU  I  owed. 

No,  't  was  Dot  to  bring  lanrels  that  I 


Nor  would  yoB  wish  it,  daily  seeing 

fame^ 
(Or  our  cheap  snbstitate,  unknown  of 

Damped  like  a  load  of  coal  at  every 

door. 
Mime  and  hetsra  getting  equal  wekht 
With  him  whose  toils  heroic  saved  the 

Sute. 
But  praise  can  harm  not  who  so  calmly 

met 
Slander's  worst  wordy  nor  treasured  up 

the  debt, 
Enowhig,  what  all  experience  serves  to 

show, 
No  mud  can  son  ns  but  the  mod  wc 

throw. 
Ton   have    heard  harsher  voices  and 

more  loud. 
As  aU  must,  not  sworn  liegemen  of  the 

crowd. 
And  fsr  aloof  your  silent  mind  conM 

keep 
As  when,  in  heavens  with  winter-mid. 

night  deep. 
The  perfect  moon  hangs  thoughtful,  nor 

can  Inow 
What  hounds  her  lucent  calm  drives  nuid 

below. 

But  to  my  business,  whne  you  rub  your 

eyes 
And  wonder  how  yon  ever  thooght  mt 

wise. 


TO  QKttOBWILUAM  ODBTO. 
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Dmt  Irieod  and  old,  th^  mj  yon  thakt 

TOUT  bead 
And  wbh  tome  bittar  words  of  miiia  im- 

iaid: 
I  wUh  thby  migbt  be^^thaia  we  axe 

agxead; 
I  hate  to  ppeak,  itUl  more  whal  makea 

the  need; 
But  I  moat  atter  what  the  Toioe  within 
Dicutet,  fur  aoaaieacence  dumb  were  sin ; 
I  blurt  nngmtetal  troths,  if  so  they  be. 
That  none  may  need  to  sav  them  alter  me. 
T  were  mj  felieitj  eoold  I  attain 
Tbfb  temperate  aeal  that  balances  yonr 

brain; 
But  nature  still  o'erleapa  reflection's 

plan, 
And  one  must  do  his  service  aa  he  can. 
Think  yon  it  were   not  plsasanter  to 

speak 
Smooth  words  that  leave  nnflnshed  the 

brow  and  cheek  1 
To  ait^  well-dined,  with  cynic  smile,  nn- 


In  priTate  box,  apectator  of  the  seene 
Where  men  the  comedr  of  life  rehearse. 
Idly  to  Jadge  which  better  and  which 


Each  hireling  actor  spoiled  his  worth- 
leas  part  f 

Were  it  not  nweeter  with  a  careless  heart. 

In  happy  commnna  with  the  untainted 
brooka. 

To  dream  all  day,  or,  walled  with  silent 
books. 

To  hesr  nor  need  the  World's  unmeaning 


Sale  in  my  fortress  stored  with  lifelong 
joyal 

I  lore  too  well  the  pleasurea  of  retreat 

Safe  from  the  crowd  and  cloistered  from 
the  street; 

The  Are  that  whimpers  its  domestic  Jot, 

Vlickeriug  on  walb  that  knew  me  stUl  a 
boy. 

And  knew  my  aaintly  father;  the  full 
days. 

Not  careworn  from  the  world's  soul- 
squandering  waya. 

Calm  daya  that  loiter  with  anow-ailent 
trnd. 

Nor  break  my  commune  with  the  undy- 
ing dead; 

Truants  of  Time,  to-morrow  like  to-day, 

That  come  unbid,  and  daimleas  glide 
away 


By  shelves  that  son  them  in  the  indul* 

gent  Past, 
Where  Spanish  castles,  even,  were  built 

to  last, 
Where  saint  and  saga  their  silent  vigil 

keep. 
And  wrong  hath  ceased  or  sung  itself  to 

sleep. 
Dear  were  my  walka,  too,  gathering  fra- 

ffrant  store 
Of  Mother  Nature's  simple-minded  lore : 
I  learned  all  weaiber-aigns  of  day  or 

night; 
No  bird  but  I  couU  name  him  by  his 

flight. 
No  distant  tree  but  by  his  shape  was 

known, 
Or,  near  at  hand,  by  leaf  or  bark  abne. 
This  learning  won  by  lovhig  looks  I 

hived 
Aa  sweeter  kre  than  all  from  books  de- 
rived. 
I  know  the  charm  of  hillside,  field,  and 

wood. 
Of  lake  and  stream,  and  the  ak/s  downy 

brood, 
Of  roada  sequestered  rimmed  with  sallow 

sod. 
But  friemts  with  hardback,  aater,  golden- 
rod. 
Or  succory  keeping  summer  long  its  trust 
Of  heaven-blue  fleckless  from  the  eddy- 
ing dust : 
These  were  my  earliest  friends,  and  latest 

too. 
Still  tmestranged,  whatever  fate  mav  da 
For  years  I  had  these  treasures,  knew 

their  worth. 
Estate  mutt  real  roan  can  have  on  earth. 
I  sank  too  deep  in  this  soft-etuffed  repoae 
That  hears  but  rumors  of  earih*s  wrongs 

and  woes ; 
Too  well  these  Capnas  could  my  muscles 

waste. 
Not  void  of  toils,  but  toils  of  choice  and 


Theae  still  had  kqit  me  could  I  but  have 
qnelled 

The  Puritan  drop  that  in  my  vdns  re- 
beUed. 

But  there  were  times  when  silent  were 
my  books 

As  jailers  are,  and  gave  roe  sullen  looks^ 

When  verses  palled,  and  even  the  wood- 
land path. 

By  Uinooent  'xmtrast,  fed  my  heart  with 
wrath. 
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And  I  muft  twiit  mj  Utda  gift  of  words 
Into  a  aconrgo  of  rough  and  knotted 

oordt 
Unmnficaly  that  whittle  as  thej  swing 
To  leare  on  shameless  hecks  tlMir  purple 

sting. 

Huw  slow  Tfane  eomes!    Gone,  who  so 

swift  as  he  f 
Add  bnt  a  year,  't  is  half  a  centnrf 
Binoe  the  slaTe's  stifled  moaning  broke 

mj  sleep, 
Heard  'gainst  my  will  in  that  seclnsion 

deep. 
Haply  heard  krader  for  the  silence  there, 
And  so  my  fancied  safeguard  made  my 

snare. 
After  that  moan  had  sharpened  to  a 

cry. 
And  the  dond,  hand-broad  then,  heaped 

all  our  sky 
With  its  stored   renceanoe,  and   snch 

thunders  stirred 
As  heaven's  and  earth's  remotest  cham- 
bers heard, 
I  looked  to  see  an  ampler  atmosphere 
By  that  electric  passion-rast  blown  clear. 
I  looked  for  this ;  consider  what  I  see  — 
But  I  forbear,  'twonld  please  nor  yon 

nor  me 
To  check  the  items  in  the  bitter  list 
Of  ail  I  counted  on  and  sll  I  mist. 
Dnlv  three  instances  I  choose  from  alt. 
And  each  enough  to  stir  a  pigeon's  gall : 
Office  a  fnnd  for  ballot-brokers  made 
To  pay  the  drudges  of  their  gainful 

trade; 
Our  cities  taught  what  conquered  cities 

feel 
By  sMliles  chosen  that  they  might  safely 

steal; 
And  gold,  howoTer  got,  a  title  fair 
To  such  respect  as  mily  gold  can  bear. 
Z  seem  to  see  this ;  how  shall  I  gainsay 
What  all  our  journals  tell  me  erery 

dayf 
Poured  our  young  martyrs  their  high- 
hearted blood 
That  we  might  trample  to   congenial 

mud 
The  soil  with  such  a  legacy  sublimed  1 
Methinks  an  angry  scorn  is  here  well- 
timed: 
Where  find  retreat  f   How  keep  reproach 

at  bay? 
Where'er  I  turn  some  scnndal  fouls  the 


Dear  friend,  if  any  man  I  widiad  to 

iriease, 
T  were  surely  you  whose  humor's  honied 

ease 
Flows  flecked   with  gold   of  thought^ 

whose  generous  mind 
Sees  Psiadise  regained  by  all  mankindt 
Whose  braTe  examf^  still  to  Taawaid 

shines. 
Checks  the  retreat,  and  spurs  our  lagging 


Was  I  too  bitterf    Who  bis  phrase  can 

chooee 
That  seas  the  life-blood  of  his  dearest 


I  lored  my  Coimtry  so  as  oolr  they 
Who  lore  a  mother  fit  to  die  for  may; 
I  kiTed  her  old  renown,  her  srsinlesi 

fame,— 
What  better  proof  than  that  I  loathed 

her  shame  f 
That  many  blamed  me  oonld  not  irk  me 

long. 
But,  if  yoa  doubted,  nmst  I  not  be 

wrong? 
'T  is  not  for  me  to  answer:  this  I  know. 
That  man  or  caoe  so  prosperously  low 
Sunk  in  success  that  wrath  they  cannot 

feel. 
Shall  taste  the  spurn  of  partingEortnne's 

heel; 
For  never  land  long  lease  of  empre  woo 
Whose  sons  sate  nlent  when  base  deeds 

were  done. 


FOSTSCUPT,  1887. 

Curtis,  so  wrote  I  thirteen  years  ago^ 
Tost  it  unfinished  by,  and  left  it  so ; 
Found  lately,  I  have  pieced  it  oat,  or 

tried. 
Since  time  for  callid  juncture  was  denied. 
Some  of  the  Terses  pleased  me,  it  is  troe. 
And  still  were  pertment,  —tboae  bonot^ 

ing  you. 
These  now  I  offer:  take  them,  if  yon 

will. 
Like  the  old  hand-grasp,  when  at  Shady 

mil 

We  met,  or  Staten  bland,  in  the  days 
When  life  was  its  own  spur,  nor  needed 

praise. 
If  once  you  thought  me  rash,  no  longer 

fear; 
Past  my  next  milestone  wait^  my  serea 

tieth  year. 
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I  moaot  no  longer  when  the  trnmpetB 

c»U; 
j^  batde-huneoi  Sdlei  on  the  wmU, 
The  fpider*s  castle,  camping-groand  of 

dott, 
Not  withoot  dlhti,  and  all  in  front,  I 

trust. 
SfaiTvring  eomedmee  it  calls  me  as  it 

hMXS 

Afar  the  chaige's  tramp  and  clash  of 

spean; 
But  t  is  soch  mnnnnr  only  as  might  he 
The  sea-shell'i  lost  tradition  of  the  sea. 
That  makes   me    mnse   and    wonder 

Wherel  and  When? 
While  from  mj  cUff  I  watch  the  wares 

of  men 
That  dimh  to  hreak  midway  their  seem- 


Aiid  think  It  trinmph  if  they  shake  their 

chain. 
Little  I  ask  of  Ikte;  will  she  refuse 
Some  d&ys  of  reconcilement  with  the 

Mnse? 
I  take  my  reed  again  and  blow  it  free 
Of  dns^  sQenoe,  mnrmnring, "  Sing  to 

me!" 
And,  as  its  stops  my  cnrions  tonch  re- 

tries. 
The  stir  of  earlier  instincts  I  surprise,  — 
Instincts,  if  less   imperious,  yet   more 

strong. 
And  happy  in  the  toil  that  ends  with 

song. 

Home  am  I  come:  not,  mm  I  hoped  might 

To  the  old  haunts,  too  full  of  ghosts  for 
me, 

But  to  the  olden  dreams  that  time  en- 
dears, 

And  the  lored  hooks  that  younger  grow 
with  years; 

To  oonntiy  rambles^  timing  with  my 
tread 


Some  happier  yerse  tnat  carols  in  my 


Tet  all  with  sense  of  something  Tainly 

mist. 
Of  something  lost,  but  when  I  never 

wist. 
How  empty  seems  to  me  the  populous 

street, 
One  figure  gone  I  daily  loTed  to  meet,** 
The  ckar,  sweet  singer  with  the  crown 

of  snow 
Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed 

below! 
And,  ah,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side, 
Like  Dante  when  he  missed  his  laurelled 

guide. 
What  sense  of  diminution  in  the  air 
Once  so  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there  1 
But  life  is  sweet,  though  all  that  makes 

it  sweet 
Lessen  like  sound  of  friends'  departing 

feet, 
And  Death  is  beautiful  as  feet  of  friend 
Coming  with  welcome  at  our  Journey's 

end; 
For  me  Fate  gaye,  whatever  she  else  de- 
nied, 
A  nature  sloj^ng  to  the  southern  side ; 
I  thank  her  for  it,  though  when  clouds 


Such  natures  double4arken  gloomy  skies. 
I  muse  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
Our  common  pathway  to  the  new  To  Be, 
Watching  the  sails,  that  lessen  more  and 

more. 
Of  good  and  beautiful  embarked  before : 
With  bite  of  wreck  I  patch  the  boat  shall 

bear 
Me  to  that  unexhausted  Otherwhere, 
Whose  friendly-peopled  shore  I  soiad- 

times  see. 
By  soft  mirage  uplifted,  beckon  ma, 
Nor  sadly  bear,  as  lower  sinks  the  sun. 
My  moorings  to  the  past  snap  one  1^  / 


n.   SENTDfENT. 


B3ffI>TMI0N. 

A    MTSTIOAL     OOXMXirT    OM    TITIAV't 
'^BAOSBD  AVD  PSOFAVB  LOTB." 


Mr  daj  began  not  tiUlhe  twilight  fell. 
And,  lo,  in  ether  from  heaTen'*  sweetest 

weU, 
The  New  Moon  swam  dirinelj  isolate 
In  maiden  silenoe,  she  that  makes  mj 

fate 
Haplj  not  knowing  it,  or  onlj  so 
As  I  the  secrets  of  mj  sheep  ma/  know ; 
Nor  ask  I  more,  endreljr  blest  if  she, 
In  letting  me  adore,  ennoble  me 
To  height  of  what  the  Qods  meant  mak- 
ing man. 
As  only  she  and  hor  best  beantjr  can. 
Mine  be  the  love  that  in  itself  can  find 
Seed  of  white  thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the 

mind. 
Seed  of  that  glad  surrender  of  the  will 
That  finds  in  service  self's  tme  purpose 

sUll; 
Love  that  in  ontward  fairness  sees  the 

tent 
Pitched  for  an  inmate  ha  more  excel- 

lent; 
Love  with  alight  irradiate  to  the  core. 
Lit  at  her  laSnp,  but  fed  from  inborn 

store; 
Love  thrice-requited  with  the  single  joj 
Of  an  iromacnlate  vision  nanght  could 

cloy, 
Dearer   because,  so  high   beyond   my 

scope. 
My  life  grew  rich  with  her,  nnbribed  by 

hope 
Of  other  gnerdonsave  to  think  she  knew 
One  graulul  votary  paid  her  all  her 

due; 
Happy  if  she,  high-radiant  there,  resigned 


Tb  Us  sure  tmft  bar  image  in  his  mind. 
O  fairer  even  than  Peace  is  when  she 


HnaUnff  War's  tnmnlt,  and  retzeating 

drams 
Fade  to  a  murmur  like  the  sough  of  bees 
Hidden  among  the  noon-stilled  lindefr 

trees^ 
Bringer  of  quiet,  thou  that  canst  allar 
The  dust  and  din  and  traTail  of  the  day, 
Sirewer  of  Silence,  Giver  of  the  dew 
That  doth  our  pastures  and  our  souls  re- 
new, 
StiU  dwell  remote,  still  on  thy  shorelsis 

sea 
Float  unattained  in  ailent  eropery. 
Still  light  my  thoughts,  nor  listen  to  a 

prayer 
Would  nuke  thee  leas  imperiiha^y  fair! 


Can,  then,  my  twofcdd  nature  find  coii> 

tent 
In  Tain  conceits  of  airy  blandishment  f 
Ask  I  no  more  f    Since  yesterday  I  task 
My  storm -strewn  thoughts  to  t^  me 

what  I  ask : 
Faint  premonitions  of  mutation  strange 
Steal  o'er  my  perfect  orb,  and,  with  the 

change. 
Myself  am  changed ;  the  shadow  of  my 

earth 
Darkens  the  disc  of  that  celestial  worth 
Which  only  yesterday  could  still  sui&oe 
Upwards  to  waft  my  thoughts  in  ; 

flee; 
My  heightened  fancy  with  its 

warm 
Moulds  to  a  woman's  that  ideal  form ; 
Nor  yet  a  woman's  wholly,  but  divine 
With  awe  her  purer  essence  bred  ia 

mine. 


ENDTIUOM, 
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Wm  it  long  lirooding  on  Ihdr  own  tiir- 


WUeby  of  (be  eyes  engendered,  foob  the 

eyes, 
Or  haTe  I  teen  throogh  that  knmilnoent 

nir 
A  Preeenoe  shaped  in  its  tednaione  bare. 
My  Goddeea  looking  on  me  from  abore 
Ai  look  onr  mieet  maldena  when  they 

loTe, 
Bat  bigb^plif  ted  o'er  onr  human  heat 
And  pmaion-paths  too  roogh  for  her 

pearl  feetf 

Slowlj  the  Shape  took  ontline  aal  gaaed 
At  ber  f nli-orbed  or  crescent,  till,  be- 


With  wonder-woi^ing  light  that  anbtly 

wrooght 
My  brain  to  its  own  substance,  steeping 

thought 
In  trances  such  tm  poppiee  giro,  I  saw 
Things  shut  from  Tiston  by  right's  sober 

law. 
Amorphous,  changeful,  but  defined  at 

last 
Into  the  peerless  Shape  mine  eyee  hold 

fast. 
This,  too^  at  flrrt  I  worshipt:  soon,  like 

wfaie, 
Her  eyee,  in  mine  poured,  freniy-philtred 

mine; 
Peasion  put  Worship's  priestly  raiment 

on 
Aod  to  the  woman  knelt,  tbe  Goddess 

gone. 
Was  I,  then,  more  than  mortal  made !  or 

she 
Less  than  dirlne  that  she  might  mate 

with  me  1 
If  mortal  merely,  could  my  nature  cone 
With  such  o'ermastery  of  maddening 

hopel 
If  Goddess,  could  she  fM  the  bUtsful 

woe 
That  women  in  tiisir  self  -  surrender 

knowf 

m. 

Long  she  abode  aloof  there  in   hei 

heaTen, 
Far  as  tbe  grape-bunch  of  the  Pleiad 


Beyond  my  madness'  utmost  leap;  bat 

here 
Mine  eyes  hare  feigned  of  late  her  rop- 

tnre  near, 


Moulded  of  mind-mist  that  broad  daj 

dispels, 
Hers  in  these  shadowy  woods  and  brook- 

lulled  dtUs. 

HsTS  no  beaTcn-babitants  e'er  felt  a  Toid 
In   hearts  sublimed  with  icbor  unal- 
loyed f 
E'er  lodged  to  mingle  with  a  mortal  fate 
Intense  with  pnthos  of  its  briefer  dute  f 
Could  she  partake,  and  live,  onr  human 


ETen  with  tbe  thought  there   tingles 

throogh  my  Teins 
Sense  of  unwarned  renewal ;  I,  the  dead. 
Receive  and  house  again  the  s^or  fled. 
As  once  Aloestis ;  to  the  ruddy  brim 
Feel  masculine  rirtue  flooding  every  limb. 
And  life,  like  Spring  returning,  brings 

the  key 
That  sets  my  senses  from  their  winter 

free. 
Dancing  like  naked  fauns  too  glad  for 

shame. 
Her  passion,  purified  to  palest  fiaroe, 
Can  it  thus  kindle  t   Is  her  purpose  this  f 
I  will  not  argne,  lest  1  lose  a  bliss 
That  makes  me  dream  Titbonns'  fortune 

mine, 
(Or  what  of  it  was  pslpably  divine 
Ere  came  the  fruitlessiT  immortal  gift : ) 
I  cannot  curb  my  hoprs  imperioas  drift 
That  wings  with  fire  my  dull  mortalirv ; 
Though  f ancy-lorged,  *t'b  all  1  feel  or  see. 

IV. 

My  Goddess  sinks ;  round  Latmos'  dark- 
ening: brow 
Trembles  the  parting  of  ber  presence 

now. 
Faint  tm  the  perfume  left  upon  the  grass 
By  her  limbs'  pressure  or  her  feet  that 

pass 
By  roe  oonjectared,  but  conjectnrfd  so 
As  things  1  touch  far  fainter  substance 

snow. 
Was  it  mine  eyes'  imposture  I  have  seen 
Flit  with  the  moonbeams  on  firom  shade 

to  sheen 
llirongh  the  wood^peningst    Nay,  I 

see  her  now 
Out  of  ber  heaven  new-lighted,  from  her 

brow 
The  hair   breeie  •  scattered,  like  loose 

mists  that  blow 
Acrom  b««r  crescent  goldenlng  as  they 
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High-Urtlad  for  the  cfaMt,uid  wbal  was 

shown. 
Of  maiden  rondure,  like  the  rose  half- 
blown. 
If  dream,  torn  real  I    If  a  TisioD,  sUj  I 
Take  mortal  shape,  mj  philtre's  spell 

obe/l 
If  hags  compel  thee  from  thj  secret  skr 
With  groesome  fneantadons,  why  not  I, 
Whote  onlj  magic  is  that  I  dlsta 
A  podon,  blent  of  passion,  thought,  and 

will, 
Deeper  in  reach,  in  force  of  fate  more 

rich, 
Than  e'er  was  jnioe  wrung  by  Thessilisp 

witch 
From  moon-«iichanted  herbs,— a  potion 

brewed 
Of  mr  best  life  in  each  diriner  mood  1 
Myself  the  elixir  am,  myself  the  bowl 
Seething  and  mantling  with  my  soul  of 

sonL 
Taste  and  be  bnmanised :  what  though 

the  cup. 
With  thy  lips  frensied,  shatter  1    Drink 

it  up  I 
If  but  these  arms  may  dasn,  o'erquitod  so. 
My  world,  thy  hearen,  aU  life  means  I 

shall  know. 

Y. 

Sure  she  hath  heard  my  pti^er  and 

granted  half. 
As  Gods  do  who  at  mortal  madness  laogh. 
Yet  if  life's  solid  things  illusion  seem, 
Why  may  not  substance  wear  the  mask 

of  dreamt 
In  sleep  she  comes;  she  yisits  me  in 

dreams, 
And,  as  her  image  in  a  thousand  streams. 
So  in  my  reins,  that  her  ober,  she  sees. 
Floating  and  flaming  there,  her  images 
Bear  to  my  little  world's  remotest  sone 
Glad  messages  of  her,  and  her  alone. 
With  silence-saxidalled  Sleep  she  comes 

to  me, 
(But  softer-footed,  sweeter-browed,  than 

she,) 
In  motion  gracious  as  a  seagull's  wing, 
And  all  her  bright  limbs,  moring,  seem 

to  sing. 
Let  me  believe  so,  then,  if  so  I  may 
With  the  night's  bounty  feed  my  beg- 
gared dair. 
In  dreams  I  see  her  lay  the  goddess  down 
With  bow  and  quiver,  and  her  crescent- 
crown 


FUeker  and  fade  away  to  dvll  e^pas 
As  down  to  mine  she  deigns  berkx^ed 

lorUps; 
And  »M  her  ned^  my  hapinr  arms  e» 

Flooded  and  Instred  wirii  her  loosoied 

She  wUmers  words  each  sweeter  than  a 

kiss: 
Then,  wakened  with  the  shock  of  sodden 

bliss, 
My  arms  are  empty,  my  awakener  fled. 
And,  silent  in  the  sflent  sky  o'erbead. 
But  cokUy  as  on  ioe-plalad  soow,  she 

gleams, 
Herself  the  mother  and  the  child  ol 

dreams. 

TL 

Gone  Is  the  time  when  phantasms  eontd 

appease 
My  quest  phantasms]  and  bring  cheated 

ease; 
When,  if  she  glorified  mr  dreams,  I  felt 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  change  immoctal 

melt 
At  touch  of  hers  illuminate  with  souk 
Not  long  could  I  be  stilled  with  Fancy's 

dole; 
Too  soon  the  mortal   mixture  in  me 


offht 
tron 


Red  fire  from  her  celestial  fame,  and 
fought 

For  tyrannous  control  in  all  my  veins: 

My  fool's  prarer  was  accepted ;  what  re- 
mains? 

Or  was  it  some  eidolon  merely,  sent 

By  her  who  rules  the  shades  In  banish- 
ment. 

To  mock  me  with  her  semblance  1  Were 
it  thus, 

How  'scape  I  shame,  whose  will  wu 
traitorous! 

What  shall  compensate  an  ideal  dimmed  T 

How  blanch  again  my  statue  virgin- 
limbed. 

Soiled  with  the  incense-smoke  her  chosen 
priest 

Poured  more  profusely  as  within  de- 
creased 

The  fire  unearthly,  fed  with  coab  from 
far 

Within  the  soul's  shrine  1  Could  my 
fallen  star 

Be  set  in  heaven  again  by  prayers  and 
tears 

Ani  quenchless  sacrifice  of  all  my  yeani 
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Bow  would  the  Ticrim  to  the  flamen 

leap, 
And  liie  for  life's  redemptloD  paid  hold 

cheap  I 

But  what  reaooroe  when  the  henelf  de- 
icends 

From  her  blue  throne,  and  o'er  her  Taa- 
mU  bends 

That  shape  thrice<leified  by  love,  those 
eje< 

IHierein  the  Lethe  of  all  others  lies  1 

When  mj  white  queen  of  heaven's  re- 
moteness tins, 

Herself  sgainst  her  other  self  conspires, 

Takes  woman's  nature,  walks  in  mortal 
ways. 

And  finds  in  my  remorse  her  beauty's 
praise  f 

Yet  all  would  I  renounce  to  dream  again 

The  dream  in  dreams  fulfilled  that  made 
my  pain, 

My  noUe  pain  that  heightened  all  my 
years 

^inth  crowns  to  win  and  prowess-breed- 
ing'tears; 

Nay,  would  that  dream  renounce  once 
more  to  see 

Her  from  her  sky  there  looking  down  at 
me! 

vn. 

Goddess,  reclimb  thy  heaven,  and  be 

once  more 
An  inaccessible  splendor  to  adore, 
A  faith,  a  hope  of  such  transcendent 

worth 
As  bred  ennobling  discontent  with  earth ; 
Give  back  the  longing,  back  the  elated 

mood 
That,    fed   with  thee,  spumed   every 

meaner  good; 
Give  erm  the  spur  of  impotent  despair 
That,  vrithout  hope,  still  oade  aspire  and 

date: 
Give  back  the  need  to  worship,  that  still 

pours 
Down  to  the  soul  the  virtue  it  adores ! 

Kay,  brightest  and  most  beantifnl,  deem 

naught 
These  frantic  words,  the  reckless  wind 

of  thought; 
Still  stoop,  sSll  grant,— I  live  but  in 

thy  will ; 
Be  what  thou  wilt,  but  be  a  wonuin  still ! 
Vainly  I  cried,  nor  could  myself  believe 


That  what  I  prayed  for  I  would  fain  re> 

oeive. 
My  moon  is  set ;  my  vision  set  with  her ; 
No  more  can  worship  vain  my  pulses 

stir. 
Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell, 
My  heaven's  qneen,  —  queen,  too,  of  my 

earth  and  hell  1 


THB  BLACK  PRSACHBB. 
A  BBXTOlf  LBOBKD. 

At  Camac  in  Brittany,  dose  on  the  bay. 
They  show  you  a  church,  or  rather  the 

Ribs  of  a  dead  one,  left  there  to  bleach 

With  the  wreck  lying  near  on  the  crest 
of  the  beach. 

Roofless  and  splintered  with  thunder- 
stone, 

'Mid  lichen  -  blurred  gravestones  all 
alone ; 

^  is  the  kind  of  ruin  strange  sights  to 
see 

That  may  have  their  teaching  for  yon 
and  me. 

Somethmg  like  this,  then,  my  guide  had 
to  tell. 

Perched  on  a  saint  cracked  across  when 
be  fell ; 

But  since  I  might  chance  give  his  mean, 
hig  a  wrench. 

He  talking  his  patoii  and  I  English- 
French, 

I  '11  put  what  he  told  me,  preserving  the 
tone. 

In  a  rhvmeid  prose  that  makes  it  half  his^ 
half  my  own. 

An  abbey-chnrch  stood  here,  once  on  a 

time, 
Built  as  a  death -bed    atonement    for 

crime: 
'T  was  for  somebody's  sins,  I  know  not 

whose; 
Bnt  sinners  are  plenty,  and   yon  can 

choose. 
Though  a   cloister   now  of  the  dusk- 
winged  bat, 
'T    was   nch    enough   once,   and  the 

brothers  grew  fat. 
Looser  in  girdle  and  pnrpler  in  jowl. 
Singing  good  rest  to  the  founder's  lost 

souL 
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But  one  dmy  oum  KbnbnMii,  and  lithe 

toofoet  of  tire 
Lftpped  up  the  chapter-hoitse,  licked  off 

theipire, 
And  left  ell  a  nibbiib-heap,  black  and 

dreaiy, 
Where  onlj  the  wind  singe  mtMertre, 

JNo  priest  hee  kneeled  irince  at  the  altar's 

foot, 
Whoee   cxanniee  are  eeaiched   bj  the 

niffbtshade'i  root, 
Nor  eonnd  of  senrice  ie  erer  heard, 
Except  from  throat  of  the  unclean  bird. 
Hooting  to  nniMoiled  ehapea  as  they 

paes 
In  midiiigbts  unbolr  hie  witchee*  maae, 
Drihontuig  *'  Ho!  bo  1*'  from  the belfrr 

high 
As  the  Deril'i  eabbath-Orain  whirli  bj. 

Bnt  once  a  rear,  on  the  ere  of  All-Sonls, 
Through  theee  archee  dishallowed  the 

organ  rolls, 
Ilngeri    long    fleehlcw   the   beUHK>pee 

work. 
The  chimes  peel  mnflled  with  sea-miits 

mirk. 
The  skeleton  windows  are  traced  anew 
On  the  baleful  flicker  of  corpee-lights 

blue. 
And  the  ffboets  must  come,  eo  the  legend 

To  a  preachhig   of  Rererend  Doctor 

Abbots,  monks,  barons,  and  ladies  fair 
Hear   the   duU  summons   and   gather 

there: 
Ko  rustle  of  silk  now,  no  clink  of  mail. 
Nor  erer  a  one  greets  his  church-mate 

No  knight  whispers  lore  in  the  chSU- 

laine's  ear, 
ffis  next-door  neighbor  this  five  hundred 

year; 
No  monk  has  a  sleek  henedieiU 
For  the  srcat  lord  shadowy  now  as  he; 
Nor  neeaeth  any  to  hold  his  breath. 
Lest  he  lose  the  least  word  of  Doctor 

Death. 

He  chooses  his  text  in  the  Book  Divine, 
Tenth  verse  ci  the  Preacher  in  chapter 

nine: — 
^'Whatsoever  thy  hand  shall  find  thee 

to  do, 


That  do  with  thy  whole  might,  or  thoa 

Shalt  rue: 
For  BO   man    ia  wealtliy,  or  wise,  or 

brave, 
In  that  quencher  of   might-be*s  and 

wonld-be's,  the  grsTe.' 
Bid  by  the  Bridegroom,  '  To^iorrow,' 

And  To-morrow  was  digging  a  trench 

for  your  bed; 
Te  said, 'God  can  wait;  let  us  finish  our 

wine;' 
Te  had  wearied  Him,  fools,  and  that 

last  knock  was  mine  I " 

But  I  can't  pretend  to  give  yoa  the 


Or  say  if  the  tongue  were  F^eoch,  Latin, 

or  German; 
Whatever  he  preached  b,  I  give  yon  ny 


The  meaning  was  easy  to  all  that  heard ; 
Famous  preachers  there  have  been  and 

be. 
But  never  was  one  so  convincing  as  he; 
So  blunt  was  never  a  begeing  friar. 
No  Jesuit's  tongue  so  barbed  with  fire, 
Cameronian  never,  nor  Methodist, 
Wrung  gall  out  of  Scripture  with  such  e 

twist. 

And  would  yon  know  who  his  hearers 
bel 


I  tell  vou  just  what  my  guide  told  me : 
Excellent  teaching  men  have,  day  and 

night, 
From  two  earnest  friars,  a  bkck  and  a 

white. 
The  Dominican  Death  and  the  Carmelite 

Lifo; 
And  between  these  two  there  is  never 

stiile. 
For  each  hes  his   separate  office  and 

station. 
And  each  his  own  work  in  the  congrega- 
tion; 
Whoeo  to  the  white  brother  deafens  his 

ears, 
And  cannot  be  wrought  on  by  blessings 

or  tears. 
Awake  in  his  coffin  must  wait  and  wait, 
In  thst  blackness  of  darknese  that  means 

too  late. 
And  come  once  a  year,  when  the  ghoet- 

beU  tolls. 
As  till  Doomsday  it  shall  on  the  eve  of 

AllSonls, 
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To  heftr  Doctor   Death,  whoie  words 

■mart  with  the  brine 
Of  the  Preacher,  the  tenth  rerse  of 

chapter  nine. 


ABGADIA  BBDITIVA. 

I,  WALxnro  the  familiar  street, 
While  a  crammed  horse-car  jingled 
through  it, 

Was  lifted  from  mj  prosj  feet 
And  in  Arcadia  ere  I  knew  it. 

Flesh  sward  for  sraTsl  soothed  my  tread, 
And   shepherd's  pipes  my   ear  de- 
lighted; 

The  riddle  may  he  lightly  read : 
I  me^two  lorers  newly  plighted. 

They  mnrmnred  by  in  happy  otfe. 
New  plans  for  paradise  dferising, 

Jnst  MM  the  moon,  with  pensive  stare. 
O'er   Mistress   Craigie's    pines    was 
rising. 

Af urte,  known  nigh  threeeoore  years, 
Me  to  no  speechless  rapture  urges ; 

Them  in  Elysium  she  enspheres. 
Queen,  from  of  old,  of  thaumaturges. 

The  railings  pot  forth  bod  and  bloom, 
The  house-fronts  all  with  myrtles  twhie 

them. 
And  light-winged  Lotos  in  every  room 
Make  nosts,  and  then  with  kfaees  line 

them. 

O  sweetness  of  untested  life ! 

O  drsam,  its  own  supreme  fulfilment ! 
O  hours  with  all  illusion  rife. 

As  ere  the  heart  divined  what  ill 
meant! 

"Et  mo!'  stfi^d  I  to  mysetf. 

And  strove  some  vain  regrets  to  bridle, 
"  Though  now  laid  dusty  on  the  shelf, 

Wasbero  once  of  such  an  idyl  I 

**  An  idyl  ever  newly  sweet, 

Although  since  Adam's  day  recited, 
Whose  messnres  time  them  to  Love's 
feet, 

Whoee  sense  is  every  ill  requited." 


Maiden,  if  I  may  counsel,  drain 
fiach  drop  of  this  enchanted  season. 


For  even  our  honeymoons  must  wane, 
Convicted  of  green  cheese  by  Reason. 

And  none  will  seem  so  safe  fromchsnge. 
Nor  in  such  skies  beniffnant  hovi^r, 

As  this,  beneath  whose  intchery  strange 
You  tread  on  rose-leaves  with  your 
lover. 

The  glass  unfilled  all  tastes  can  fit, 
As  round  its  brim  Conjecture  dances ; 

For  not  Mephisto's  self  bath  wit 
To  draw  such  vintages  as  Fancy's. 

When  our  pulse  beats  its  minor  key, 
When  play-time  halves  and  school- 
time  doubles, 
Affefills  the  cup  with  serious  tea. 
Which  once  Dame  Clicquot  starred 
with  bubbles. 

'«Fie,Mr.Qraybeardl    Isthiswisef 

Is  this  the  moral  of  a  poet, 
Who,  when  the  plant  of  Sden  dice. 

Is  privileged  onoe  more  to  sow  it  1 

'*  That  herb  of  clay-disdainine  root, 
From  stars  secreting  whatlt  feeds  on. 

Is  burnt-ont  passion's  sUg  and  soot 
Fit  soil  to  strew  its  damty  seeds  on  ? 

^  "Pnj,  why,  if  in  Arcadia  once. 
Need  one  so  soon  f  oiget  the  way  there  f 

Or  why,  once  there,  be  such  a  dunce 
As  not  contentedly  to  stay  there  1 " 

Dear  child,  *t  was  but  a  sorry  jest, 
And  from  my  heart  I  hate  the  cynic 

Who  makes  the  Book  of  Life  a  nest 
For  comments  staler  than  rabbinic 

If  Love  his  simple  spell  hint  keep, 
Life  with  ideal  ^es  to  flatter. 

The  Grail  itself  were  crockery  cheap 
To  Every-day's  communion-platter. 

One  Darby  is  to  me  well  known. 
Who,  as  the    hearth   between  them 
biases. 

Sees  the  old  moonlight  shine  on  Joan, 
And  float  her  youthward  in  its  bases. 

He  rubs  bis  spectacles,  he  stares,  — 
'T  is  the  same  face  that  witched  him 
early  1 

He  gropes  for  his  remaining  hairs, — 
Is  this  a  fleece  that  feels  90  curly  1 
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"Good  beavwil  tefc  bovtwat  winter 

And  lot  TMshadBorethaaplaitT; 
Tbe  •loMiwe '■  •  f uol !    TmIUj! 
Haof familjBUJflil    I«Dit««ntj! 

''CoiBe^Joaiyjovrann;  we'H  wmlk  thm 
room  — 
The  laoe,!  aien^do  to«  reaem- 
berr 
How  ooiifidant  Um  roae§  Uooa, 
AM'dk  M'er  could  be  Deoemberl 

''Nor  nor*  it  ihaD,  wfaOa  ia  your  cyet 
Mj  heart  its  Mmaiar  beat  ieeoTer% 

Aad  joo,  bowe'er  joar  mirror  liea» 
Find  joor  old  beaaij  in  yoar  lorer'i.'' 


THX  HS8T. 

MAT. 

Wbbv  oaken  wooda  witb  bod*  are  pink, 
birda 


^\ 


nng, 
Wben  fickle  Hay  on  Snmmcr'i  brink 

Faoaei,  and  knowt  not  whieh  to  fling, 
Wbeiher  freah  bud  and  Uoom  Ag*in> 
Or  hoar-f  roat  aUrerini^  bill  and  pain. 

Then  from  tbe  bonejtnckle  grmj 
The  oriole  with  experienced  qoeat 

Twitcbee  the  fibroas  bark  awar, 
Tbe  eordage  of  hia  hammock^Aeaty 

Cheering  his  labor  witb  a  note 

Bich  aa  the  orange  of  hIa  throat. 

srh  o*er  the  lood  and  dostj  road 
The  ioft  gray  cop  in  aafety  swings 
To  brim  ere  Angnat  with  iia  load 
Of  downy    breaata    and    throbbing 
wiDga, 
O'er  which  the  friendly  dm-tree  hearea 
An  emerald  roof  with  acnlptared  earea. 

Below,  the  noiay  Worid  draga  by 
In  the  old  war,  becanae  it  ronat. 

The  bride  with  heartbreak  in  her  eye. 
The  monmer  following  hated  duat : 

Thy  duty,  winged  flame  of  Spring, 

Is  bat  to  lore,  and  fly,  and  aing. 

Oh,  happy  h'fe.  to  aoar  and  awar 
Above  the  life  by  mortals  led, 

Sinfftng  the  merry  months  away, 
MaitiNr,  not  alave  of  daily  bmd, 


Whererar 


Like  aoae  loTB  abbey  sow,  tbe  wood 
Staada  roodev  in  tbe  bitaar  air ; 

In  nana  oa  its  floor  is  atrewed 
Tbe  earren  foBage  qaamt  aad  ran. 

And  homcleas  wiocb  eomplain  along 

Tbe  colnmned  choir  oaca  tfaiiUed  witb 


dear  neat;  wlwca  joy 
praiae 
The  tbankfal  oriole  need  to  po«r, 
Swiag'st  empty  while  the  monk  w 


Their  aoowy  awarms  from  Lttrador ; 
Bat,  loyal  to  tbe  happy  paat, 
I  lore  thae  atill  lor  what  tbon 


Ah,  when  tbe  Summer  graeea  flea 
Fkom  other  nesta  more  dear  than  tboi^ 

And,  where  Jane  crowded  ooee,  I  ase 
Only  bare  trnnk  and  disleaved  boogh ; 

^•^  JSJSf  """• ''^  ""^^  "^ 

gnaoeii 
Bon  cmlled,  and  slower,  and  are  hashed; 

When  oar  own  brandiea,  naked  loo^ 
The  raeant  nesta  of  Spring  betray, 

Nnraeriea  of  paasion,  lore,  and  aong 
That  ranisbed  as  onr  year  grew  gray; 

When  life  drooea  o'er  a  tale  twice  tcOd 

O'er  embers  pleading  with  tbe  cold, — 

1 11  tmat,  that,  like  the  birda  of  firing. 
Oar  good  goea  not  without  repair. 

Bat  only  flies  to  aoar  and  afaig 
Far  <]tf  in  aome  diriner  air. 

Where  we  shall  find  it  in  tbe  cafans 

Of  that  ftir  garden  'keath  tbe  palma. 


A  TOUTHFUL  KXPEBIMEKT  HT  EHQ- 
LI8H  HEZAMBTBB8. 

iMpaxaaiova  of  hombs. 

SoMBTma  come  panaea  of  calm,  when 

tbe  rapt  bard,  holding  his  heart 

back. 
Orer  his  deep  mind  mtiaea,  aa  wben  o'er 

aweatricken  ocean 
Poiaea  a  beapt  dood  laridly,  ripening 

the  gale  and  tbe  tbander ; 
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GQoiw  roHf  onward  the  Tene  with  a  loi^ 

•well  heavinff  and  twiuging, 
Seeming  to  wait  tifi,  ^radnall/  wid'nbg 

from  far-off  horiiona, 
PHing  the  deeps  up,  heaping  the  glad- 

bvarted  rarges  before  it, 
Gatheit  the  thought  as  a  strong  wind 

darkening  and  cresting  the  tomolt. 
Then    ererf  uanse,  ever/  heave,  each 

trough  iu  the  waves,  has  its  mean- 

iug; 
FnU.sailed»  forth  like  a  tall  ship  steadies 

the  theme,  and  aronnd  i£. 
Leaping  beside  it  in  glad  stren|[tb,  run- 
ning in  wild  glee  bejond  it 
Harmonies  billow  exulting  and  floating 

the  soul  where  it  lists  them, 
Bwajing  the  listener's  fantasy  hither  and 

thiiher  Uke  driftweed. 


BIBTHBAT  VBBSBS. 

wBiTTxir  w  ▲  child's  ▲lbux. 

T  WAS  sung  of  old  in  hut  and  hall 
How  once  a  king  in  evil  hour 
Hung  musing  o'er  his  castle  wall. 
And,  lost  in  icUe  dreams,  let  hXi 
Into  the  sea  his  ring  of  power. 

Thfn,  let  him  sorrow  as  he  mifrht, 
And  pledge  his  daughter  and  his  throne 
To  who  restored  the  jewel  bright. 
The  broken  spell  would  ne'er  unite; 
The  grim  old  ocean  held  its  own. 

Those  awful  powers  on  man  that  wait. 
On  man,  the  beggar  or  the  king, 
To  hovel  bare  or  ball  of  state 
A  magic  ring  that  masters  fate 
With  each  succeeding  birthday  bring. 

Therein  are  set  four  jewels  rare : 
Pearl  winter,  summer's  mbj  blase. 
Spring's  emerald,  and,  than  all  more  fair. 
Fall's  pensive  opal,  doomed  to  hear 
A  heart  of  fire  bedreamed  with  base. 

To  him  the  rimple  spell  who  knows 
The  spirits  of  the  ring  to  swav. 
Fresh  power  with  every  sunrise  flows, 
And  royal  pursuivants  are  those 
That  fly  hb  mandates  to  obey. 

But  he  that  with  a  slackened  will 
Dreams  of  things  past  or  things  to  be, 


From  him  the  charm  it  slippiiig  atOl, 
And  drops,  ere  he  suspect  the  ul. 
Into  the  inexorable  sea. 


BSTBANOBMENT. 

Thb  path  from  me  to  you  that  led. 
Untrodden  long,  with  grass  is  grown,   " 

Mute  carpet  that  his  lieses  spnitd 
Before  the  Prince  Otmvion 

When  he  goes  visiting  the  dead. 

And  who  are  they  bat  who  forget  1 
Ton,  who  my  coming  could  surmise 

Sre  any  hint  of  me  as  yet 
Warned  other  ears  and  other  eyes, 

See  the  path  blurred  without  regret. 

But  when  I  trace  its  windings  sweet 
With  saddened  steps,  at  every  spot 

That  feels  the  memory  in  my  feet, 
Each  grass-blade  turns  forget-me-not. 

Where   murmuring    bees    your  name 
repeat. 

PH<EBB. 

ExB  pales  in  Heaven  the  morning  star, 
A  bird,  the  loneliest  of  its  kind. 
Hears  Dawn's  faint  footfall  from  afar 
While  all  its  mates  are  dumb  and  blind. 

It  is  a  wee  sad-oolored  thinff, 
As  shy  and  secret  as  a  maid. 
That,  ere  in  choir  the  robins  ring. 
Pipes  its  own  name  like  one  afrSld. 

It  seems  pain-prompted  to  repeat 
The  story  of  some  ancient  ill. 
But  PkcAet  Phabe!  sadly  sweet 
Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  still. 

It  calls  and  listens.    Earth  and  sky. 
Hushed  by  the  pathos  of  iU  fate, 
Listen :  no  whisper  of  reply 
Comes  from  its  doom-dissevered  mute. 

PkcAet  it  calls  and  calls  again. 
And  Ovid,  could  he  but  have  heard. 
Had  hung  a  legendanr  pain 
About  the  memory  ot  the  bird; 

A  pain  articnlate  so  long 
In  penance  of  some  mouldered  crime 
Wboee  ehost  still  flies  the  Furies'  thong 
Down  the  WA<te  rnlitndes  of  time. 
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Waif  of  the   yomng  Worid't  wonder- 

hour, 
When  gods  found  mortal  maldeni  fair. 
And  will  malign  was  joined  with  power 
Love's  kindly  laws  to  overbear, 

like  Progne,  did  it  fed  the  stress 
And  coil  of  the  prerailing  words 
Close  round  its  being,  and  oomprets 
Man*8  ampler  natore  to  a  bird's  f 


One  onl J  memory  left  of  all 
The  motley  crowd  of  yanbhed 
Bers,  and  vain  impulM  to  recall 
Bj  repetition  what  it 


Pkabe!  is  all  it  has  to  say 
In  plaintive  cadence  o'er  and  o*er, 
Like  children  that  have  kMt  (heir  way. 
And  know  their  names,  hat   nothing 
more. 

Is  It  a  type,  since  Nature's  Lyre 
Vibrates  to  every  note  in  man, 
Of  that  insatiahie  desire, 
Meant  to  be  so  since  life  began  t 

I,  in  strange  lands  at  gray  of  dawn. 
Wakeful,  have  heard  that  fruitless  plaint 
Throogh  Memory's  chambers  deep  with* 

drawn 
Benew  its  iterations  bant, 

80  nigh  1  yet  from  remotest  years 
It  summons  back  its  magic,  rife 
With  longings  unappeased,  and  tears 
Prawn  from  the  very  source  of  life. 


DAS  £WIO-WBIBLICHB. 

How  was  I  worthy  so  divine  a  loss, 
Deepenmg  my  midnights,  kindling  all 
my  moms  f 
Why  waste  such  precious  wood  to  make 
my  cross, 
Such  xar-sought  roses  for  my  crown  of 
thorns  f 

And  when  she  came,  how  earned  I  such 
agifti 
Why  spend  on  me,  a  poor  earth^elv- 
iuff  mole, 
The  fireside  swectoeesee,  the  hesvenward 
lift, 
The   honrly   mercy,   of   a   woroan*s 
soull 


Ah,  did  we  know  to  give  her  all  her 
right, 
What  wonders  even  in  our  poor  digr 
were  done! 
It  is  not  Woman  leaves  us  to  our  nifiht. 
But  our  brute  earth  that  grovds  from 
her  sun. 

Our  noUer  cultured  fields  and  gradoot 
domes 
We  whiri  too  oft  from  her  who  atOl 
shines  on 
To  light  in  vain  our  eaves  and  defia,  the 
homes 
Of  night4>ird  instincts  pained  till  she 
begone. 

Still  muat  thia  body  starve  our  souls  with 
shade; 
But  when  I>esth  makes  us  what  we 
were  before, 
Then  shall  her  sunshine  all  our  depths 
invade. 
And  not  a  shadow  stain  heaven's  oys. 
tal  floor. 


THBBIOALL. 

CoMS  badL  before  the  birds  are  flown,. 
Before  the  leaves  desert  the  tree. 
And,  through  the  lonely  alleys  blown. 
Whisper  their  vain  rmets  to  me 
Who  drive  before  a  bmst  more  rude. 
The  ^laythln^  of  my  gusty  mood. 
In  vain  pursumg  and  pursued  1 

Nay,  come  although  the  boughs  be  bariL 
Though  snowflakee  fledge  the  summer's 

nest, 
And  in  some  far  Ausonian  air 
The   thrush,  your  minstrel,  warm  his 

breast. 
Come,  sunshine's  treasurer,  and  bring 
To  doabting  flowers  their  faith  in  springi 
To  birds  and  me  the  need  to  sing  1 


ABSBNCB. 

Slbsp  is  Death's  inuige, —poets  tell  us 

so; 
But  Absence  is  the  bitter  self  of  Death. 
And,  you  away.  Life's  lips  their  red 

forego, 
Parched  in  an  air  unf irahened  by  you 

breath. 
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Liglit  of  (bote  tjm  thut  made  the  light  I 

otmine. 
Where  •bine  jout    On  what  happier 

6elds  and  flowers  1 
HeaTen'i  lamps  renew  their  lustre  less 

divine, 
Bat  oolj  serve  to  count  mj  darkened 

hours. 

If  with  jour  presenoe  went  your  image 

too. 
That  hrain-bom  ghost  mj  path  would 

nerer  cross 
Which -meets  me  now  where'er  I  once 

met  you. 
Then  Tanishe^  to  multiply  my  loss. 


KONNALISA. 

Sbs  gave  me  all  that  woman  can. 
Nor  her  soul's  nunnery  forego, 
A  confidence  that  man  to  man 
Wi^out  remorse  can  never  show. 

Rare  art,  that  can  the  sense  refine 
Till  not  a  pulse  rebellious  stirs, 
And,  since  she  nerer  csn  be  mine^ 
Bfakes  it  seem  sweeter  to  be  hers  I 


THE  OPTIMIST. 

TmtBiD  from  London's  noise  and  smoke, 

Here  I  find  air  and  quiet  too : 

Air   filtered   through  the   beech   and 

oak. 
Quiet  by  nothing  harsher  broke 
Than  wood-dove's  meditatire  coo. 

The  Truce  of  God  is  here:  the  breese 
Sighs  as  men  sigh  relieved  from  care, 
Or  tilts  tm  lightfy  in  the  trees 
As  might  a  robin :  all  is  ease, 
With  pledge  of  ampler  ease  to  spare. 

Time,  letming  on  his  scythe,  forgets 
"  To  turn  the  hourglass  in  his  hand, 
And  ail  life's  petty  cares  and  frets. 
Its  teasing  hopes  and  weak  temti. 
Are  still  as  that  obliyious  sana. 

Bepose  fills  all  the  generous  space 
Of  undnlant  plain ;  the  rook  and  crow 
Hush ;  't  is  as  if  a  silent  grace. 
By  Nature  murmured,  calmed  the  face 
Pi  Heaven  i^bove  and  Earth  below. 


From  past  and  future  toils  I  rest. 
One  Sabbath  pacifies  my  year ; 
I  am  the  halcyon,  this  my  nest; 
And  all  is  ssfely  for  the  best 
While  the   World's   there  and  I  am 
here. 

So  I  turn  tory  for  the  nonce, 
And  think  the  radical  a  bore. 
Who  cannot  see,  thick-witted  dunce. 
That  what  was  good  for  people  once 
Must  he  as  good  forevermore. 

Sun,  sink  no  deeper  down  the  sky ; 
Earth,  nerer  change  this  summer  mood; 
Breese,  loiter  thus  forever  by. 
Stir  the  dead  leaf  or  let  it  lie  : 
Since  I  am  happy,  all  u  good. 
UiODUioa,  Auguit,  1884. 


ON  BUBNINO  SOMB  OLD  LETTBBB 

With  what  odorous  woods  and  spices 
Spared  for  royal  sacrifices, 
With  what  costly  gums  seld-seen, 
Hoarded  to  emMtlm  a  queen, 
With  what  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
Bum  these  precious  parts  of  her. 
Full  €d  life  and  liffht  and  sweetness 
As  a  summer  day^s  comi^eteness, 
Joy  of  sun  and  song  of  bird 
Running  wild  in  every  word, 
Full  of  all  the  superhuman 
Grace  and  winsomeness  of  woman  ? 

O'er  these  leaves  her  wrist  has  slid, 
Thrilled  with  Yeins  where  fire  is  hid 
'Neath  the  skin's  pellucid  veil. 
Like  the  opal's  passion  pale ; 
This  her  breath  hath  sweetened ;  this 
Still  seems  trembling  with  the  kiss 
She  half-Tcntured  on  my  name, 
Brow  and  cheek  and  throat  aflame ; 
Orer  all  caressing  lies 
Sunshine  left  there  by  her  eyes ; 
From  them  all  an  effluence  rare 
With  her  nearness  fills  the  air. 
Till  the  murmur  I  half-hear 
Of  her  light  feet  drawing  near. 

Rarest  woods  were  coarse  and  rough, 
Sweetest  spice  not  sweet  enough. 
Too  impure  all  earthly  fire 
For  this  sacred  f  uneru-pyre ; 
These  rich  relics  must  suffice 
For  their  own  dWT  sacrifice, 
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Seek  we  flttt  an  ahar  fit 
For  each  rktiiiia  laid  on  it ; 
It  shall  be  this  ilab.  broojrfat  borne 
In  old  ha^pipj  dayt  trom  Rome,  — 
Lazuli,  once  blent  to  Hne 
Di«n't  inmost  oeU  and  shrine. 
Gcntlj  now  I  lajr  them  tliere. 
Pore  as  Dian's  lorvbead  bare^ 
Tet  anffosed  with  warmer  hiM^ 
8ach  as  oqIj  Latmos  knew. 

Fire  I  gather  from  the  ann 
In  a  Tirgin  lenn :  't  is  done! 
Mount  the  flames,  red,  jrellow,  blue, 
As  her  mooda  were  abiuing  thrnngh. 
Of  the  moment*B  impulse  boru,  — 
Moods  of  sweetness,  plajf  ul  scorn, 
Half  defiance,  half  nurruider. 
More  than  cruel,  mure  than  tender^ 
Flouta,  carfSsiea,  sunshine,  shade, 
Gradooa  doublings  of  a  maid 
Infinice  in  rnileleai  art. 
Playing  hiae-»eek  with  her  heart. 

On  the  altar  now,alas. 
There  thej  lie  a  crinkling  mass, 
Wriihiog  tiill,  as  if  with  erief 
Went  the  life  from  trtry  leaf ; 
Then  (heart-breaking  palimpsest  1) 
Vanishing  ere  wholly  gnesaed, 
Soddenlpr  some  lines  fla>h  back. 
Traced  m  lightning  on  the  black. 
And  confess,  till  now  denied. 
All  the  fire  tber  strove  to  hide. 
What  ther  tcHi  me,  sacred  trust, 
8tajs  to  gtoriiy  my  dust. 
There  to  bum  thronch  dust  and  damp 
Like  a  mage's  deathlees  lamp, 
While  an  atom  of  this  frame 
Lasts  to  feed  the  dainty  flame. 

AH  is  ashes  now,  but  they 

In  my  soul  are  laid  away, 

And  their  radiance  round  me  hoTers 

Soft  as  moonlight  over  lovers, 

Shutting  her  and  me  alone 

In  dream-Edens  of  our  own; 

First  of  lovers  to  invent 

Love,  and  leach  men  what  it  meant 

THB  PB0TE8T. 

1  COULD  not  bear  to  see  those  eyes 
On  all  with  wasteful  largess  shine. 
And  that  delight  of  welcome  rise 
Like  sunshine  strained   through  amber 


But  that  a  flow  from  deeper  skica. 
From  conscKNis  fountains  mote  divice, 
Is(isitl)     ' 


Be  beaatifnl  to  all  mankind. 
As  Katoie  fashioned  thee  to  be ; 
T  would  aager  me  did  all  not  find 
The  aweet  perfeetioii  that  'a  in  thee : 
Tet  keep  oae  diami  of  charms   be 

hind,-. 
Nay,  thon  'ft  ao  xidi,  keqi  two  or  three 
For  (is  it  1)  me  I 


1HB  PSTITIOV. 

Oh.  tdl  ae  leas  or  teO  me  mofe, 
Soft  eyea  with  mystery  at  tbe  core. 
That  always  seem  to  meet  my  own 
Frankly  aa  panaies  fully  blown, 
Tet  waver  Mill  'tween  no  and  yea! 

So  swift  to  cavil  and  deny. 
Then  parley  with  oonoeanons  shy. 
Dear  eyea,  that  make  their  \outh  be 

mine 
And  through  my  inmost  ahadows  sliinei 
Oh,  tdl  me  more  or  tell  me  less  I 


FACT  OB  FAKCTf 

Ih  town  I  hear,  scared  wakened  yet, 
My  neighbor's  clock  behhid  the  wall 
Becord  the  day's  increasing  debt. 
And  Cvektol  CWdbe  /  faintly  call. 

Our  aenaea  run  in  deepening  grooves, 
Thrown  out  of  which  they  kee  tbeif 

tact. 
And  coQscfeuaness  with  eflbrt  movee 
From  habit  past  to  preaent  fact 

So,  in  the  country  waked  to-day, 
I  hear,  unwitting  of  the  change, 
A  cuckoo's  throb  from  far  away 
Begin  to  strike,  nor  think  it  strango. 

The  sound  creates  its  wonted  frame : 
My  bed  at  home,  the  songster  hid 
Behind  the  wainscotinff,  —all  came 
As  long  aasodation  bid. 

Then,  half-aroused,  ere  yet  Sleep's  mill 
From  the  mind's  uplands  furl  cway, 
To  the  familiar  sound  I  list. 
Disputed  for  by  Night  and  Day. 


AOBO-DOLGB.  —  A  CHRISTMAS  GABOL. 
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t  count  to  learn  how  Iftte  it  ii, 
Until,  »mT«d  at  thirtj-fonr, 
Iqoetdon, "  What  itrange  world  is  thii 
Wiiose  laviih   boon  would  make  me 
poorl" 

Cwdcoo!  Cwkoot    Still  on  it  went, 
With  hint!  of  mockerr  in  its  tone ; 
How  oould  nich  hoardf  of  time  be  spent 
Bj  one  poor  mortal's  wit  alone  ! 

I  have  it !    Grant,  je  kindlj  Powers, 

I  from  this  spot  may  nerer  stir« 

If  c/bXj  thetfe  nneonnted  hours 

Maj  pais^  and  seem  too  short,  with  Her  1 

But  who  She  is,  her  form  and  face, 
T^ese  to  the  world  of  dream  belong? ; 
She   mores    through  fsncT's  risioned 

space, 
Unbodiedy  like  the  cuckoo's  song. 

AOBO-DOLCB. 

Oh*  kiss  from  all  others  T>reTents  me, 
And  sets  all  mj  pnlbcs  astir, 
And  bums  on  mj  lips  and  torments  me : 
rr  is  the  kiss  that  1  fain  would  give  her. 

One  kiss  for  all  others  requites  me, 
Although  it  is  never  to  be, 
And  sweetens  mj  dresms  and  invites  me : 
'T  is  the  kiis  that  she  dare  not  give  me. 

Ah,  oould  it  be  mine,  it  were  sweeter 
Than  honej  bees  gamer  in  dream. 
Though  its  bliss  on  mj  lips  were  fleeter 
Than  a  swallow's  dip  to  the  stream. 

And  yet,  thus  denied,  it  can  never 
In  the  prose  of  life  vanish  away ; 
O'er  my  lips  it  must  hover  forever. 
The  sunshine  and  shade  of  my  day. 

THB  BBOKBN  TBT8T. 

Wauuho  alone  where  we  walked  to- 

J ether, 
une  was  breeqr  and  bine, 
I  watoh  in  the  gray  autumnal  weather 
The  leaves  fall  mconstant  as  you. 

If  a  dead  leaf  startle  behind  me, 
I  think  't  is  yoar  garment's  hem, 
And,  oh,  where  no  memory  could  ftnd  me, 
IfOght  I  whirl  awav  with  them  I 


CASA  SIN  ALVA. 
BBOVBBDO  DB  MADRID. 

SiLuroioao  por  la  puerta 

Voy  de  sn  easa  deiderta 

Do  iiempre  felis  entr^ 

T  la  encnentro  en  vano  abierta 

Coal  la  boca  de  una  muerta 

Despues  que  el  alma  se  futf. 

A  OHBIBTMAS  OABOL. 

FOR    THB     8inn>AT-SOHOOL    CHILDRBB 
OF  THB  CHURCH  OF   THB  DISCIPLES. 

**  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet.'* 
The  Magi  museo^  ''more  blight  than 
moral" 
And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 
"To^lay  the    Prince    of   Peace    ia 
boml" 

"  What  means  that  star,"  the  Shepherds 
said, 
"That  brightens  through  the  rocky 
glenf^ 
And  angels,  answering  overhead, 
Sang,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
I" 


'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  Him,  like  them  of  yore ; 
Alas,  He  seems  so  slow  to  oomel 

Bat  it  was  said,  in  words  of  gold 
No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shaU  dim^ 

That  little  children  might  be  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

AH  nrand  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  lighi  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 
To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  leam  to  understand 
The  rimple  faith  of  shepherds  then. 

And,  clasping  kindly  hand  in  hand, 
fttnflp  <^peace  on  earth,  good-wiU  to 
I" 


And  they  who  do  their  souls  no  wrong, 
But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  room. 

Shall  daily  hear  the  angel-song, 
"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  bomi* 
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MT  POBTRAIT  6AIXXBT. 

Oft  roond  mj  hall  of  portnutare  I  gase, 
Bj  Memory  reared,  the  arciat  wiee  and 

holr, 
From  ftaiDleM  qnarrief  of  dee|>4Miried 

daja. 
There,  aa  Imme  in  eooihing  mdancholj, 
Tour  faoea  glow  in  more  than  mortal 

jrooth, 
Companiona  of  my  prime,  now  Tanishcd 

wholly. 
The  kmd,  impetnooa  hoy,  the  low-Toioed 

maiden. 
Now  lor  the  firat  time  aeen  hi  flawleai 

truth. 
Ah,  nerer  maeter  that  drew  mortal  breath 
Can  match  thy  portxaitt,  joet  and  gener- 

ona  Death, 
Whoee  broth  with  aweet  regretful  tinteia 

ladenl 
Tboo  pahitett  thai  wUch  etmggled  here 

below 
Half  ondersfood,  or  onderstood  for  woe, 
And  with  a  aweet  forewarning 
Mak'et  round  the  aacred  front  an  aureole 

glow 
Woren  of  that  light  that  roee  on  Baater 

morning. 

PAOLO  TO  PBANCB8CA. 

I  WAi  with  thee  in  Heaven :  I  cannot  teU 
Ifyean  or  momenta,  to  the  sudden  blits, 
Wnen  first  we  found,  then  lout,  us  in  a 

kiss. 
Abolished  Time,  abolished  Earth  and 

Hell, 
Vtit  only  Hearen.    Then  from  our  blue 

there  fell 
The  dagger's  flash,  and  did  not  fall  amies. 
For  nothing  now  can  rob  my  life  of 

this, — 
That  once  with  thee  in  Heaven,  all  else 

is  welL 
Us,  undivided  when  man'a  vengeance 

came, 
God's  half-forgives  that  doth  not  here 

divide; 
Andy  were  this  bitter  whirl-blast  fanged 

with  flame, 
To  me  't.were  summer,  we  being  side  by 

side: 
Thia  granted,  I  God's  mercy  will  not 

blame, 
For,  given  thy  nearness,  nothing  is  de- 
nied. 


IT.  —  SOHNET* 

BOHHBT. 
JScQthth  BotacT* 


As  stnka  the  sun  bdnnd  yon  aliaa  UOs 
Whose  heather-purpled  slopes,  in  gioi) 

rolled. 
Flush  all  my  thought  with  momeotaiy 

gold. 
What  paBff  of  vague  regret  my  fimqr 

Here  tit  enchanted  ground  the  peasant 

tills. 
Where  the  shy  ballad  dared  its  blooms 

unfold. 
And    memory's   glamour   makea  new 

sights  aeem  old. 
As  when  our  life  some  vanished  dream 

fulfils. 
Yet  not  to  thee  bdong  these  painless 

tears. 
Land  loved  ereseen :  before  my  darkened 

eyes, 
From  far  bejond  the  waters  and  the 

y««. 

Horisons  mute  that  wait  their  poet  rise; 
The  stream  before  me  fades  and  disap. 

pears, 
And  in  the  Charles  the  western  splendor 

dies. 

SONKBT. 

On  being  tukedfir  an  Autograpk  in  Feaiee. 

Amid  these  fragments  of  heroic  days 
When  thought  met  deed  with  mutual 

passion's  leap, 
There  sits  a  Fame  whose  silent  trump 

makes  cheap 
What  short-lived  rumor  of  ourselves  we 


They  had  far  other  estimate  of  praise 
Who  stamped  the  signet  of  their  souls  so 

deep 
In  art  ana  action,  and  whose  memories 

keep 
llieir  height  like  stars  shove  our  misty 

ways: 
In  this  grave  presence  to  record  my 

name 
Something  within  me  hangs  the  heed 

and  shrinks. 
Dull  were  the  soul  without  some  Joy  is 

fame; 
Tet  here  to  claim  remcitibrance  w«r^ 
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Like  btm  who,  in  the  deferft  awfnl 

frmme, 
NotehM  liM  cockney  ^tiali    on   the 

Sphinx. 


THE  DAHCIHO  BBAB. 

F.4B  orer  Blf-land  poeto  stretch  their 

•war. 
And  win  their  deareet  crowns  h^ond  the 

ffoel 
Of  theur  own  conidoitt  porpoee ;  the  j 

control 
With  ffOMuner  threads  wide-flown  onr 

fancy's  plaj, 
And  80  our  action.    On  nnr  walk  to^ar, 
A  wallowing  hear  begged  dnmsUj  lus 

toU. 
When  itiaight  a  Tiaion  rose  of  Atto 

Troll, 
And  aoenea  ideal  witched  mine  eyes 

away. 
''MerehMpmMl''  the  astoniihed  bear- 
ward  cried. 
Grateful  for  thrice  his  hopt  to  me,  the 

slare 
Of  partial  memory,  seeing  at  his  side 
A  bear  immortal    The  glad  dole  I  gave 
Was  none  of  mine ;  poor  Heine  o'er  the 

wide 
Atlantic  welter  stretched  it  from  his 

grave. 


THE  MAPLE. 

Tbb  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  May, 
While  loitering  frosto  abont  the  lowlands 

cling, 
To  be  in  tnne  with  what  the  robins  sing. 
Plastering    new     log-hnts   *mid    her 

branches  gray ; 
Bnt  when  the  Antninn  southward  turns 

away, 
Then  in  her  Teins  bums  moet  the  blood 

of  Spring, 
And  CTcry  leaf,  intensely  blossoming, 
Makes  the  years  snnset  pale  the  set  of 

day. 
O  Tonth  nnpresdent,  were  it  only  so 
With  trees  yon  plant,  and  in  whose  shade 

reclined. 
Thinking  their  drifting  Uooms  Fate's 

coldest  snow, 
Ton  canre  dear  names  upon  the  faithful 

rind, 


Nor  in  that  Temal  stem  the  cioas  fore- 
know 

That  Age  shall  hear,  silent,  yet  nnx9- 
signed! 


KIOHTWAT0EE8. 

Wbilb  the  slow  dock,  as  they  were  mi- 

ser's  gold, 
Counts  and  recounts  the  momward  steps 

of  Time, 
The  darkness  thrOla  with  conscience  of 

each  crime 
By  Death  committed,  daily  grown  more 

bold. 
Once  more  the  list  of  all  my  wrongs  is 

told. 
And  ghostly  hands  stretch  to  me  from 

my  prime 
Helpless  farewells,  as  from  an    alien 

clime; 
For  each  new  low  redoubles  all  the  old. 
This  mom  'twas  May;  the  blossoma 

wero  astir 
With  southern  wind ;  but  now  the  boughs 

are  bent 
With  snow  instead  of  birds,  and  all  things 

.freeie. 
How  much  of  all  my  past  is  dumb  with 

her. 
And  of  my  future,  too,  for  with  her 

went 
Half  of  that  world  I  erer  cared  to  please  I 


D9ATH  OP  QUESH  MEBCBDE8. 

Hbxb  all  that  Berth  oonld  promise  or 

bestow, — 
Youth,  Beauty,  Lore,  a  crown,  the  beck- 
oning years, 
lidf  never  wet,  unless  with  jo;f  ous  tears, 
A  life  remote  from  every  sordid  woe, 
And  by  a  nation's  swelled  to  lordlier 

flow. 
What   lurking-place,   thought  we,  for 

doubts  or  fears, 
When,  the  day's  swan,  she  swam  along 

thedieers 
Of  the  AlcaliC,  Ave  happy  months  ago  ^ 
The  guns  were  shouting  lo  Hymen  then 
That,  on  her  birthday,  now  denounce 

her  doom ; 
The  same  white  steeds  that  tossed  thefar 

scorn  of  men 
To-day  as  proudly  drag  her  to  the  tomhb 
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PBISON  OP  GEBVAMTES. — PESSDfOPTDIIBlf. 


Grim  MM  fatal    Tec  who  dan  call  H 

bUnd, 
Fnowinff  what  life  it,  what  oar  hnman- 


ntlBOH  OF  CBByAHTB& 

Sbat  of  all  woesi  Though  Natnra's 
finn  decree 

The  narrowing  eool  with  narrowing  dun- 
geon bind, 

Tet  waa  hia  free  of  modoo  at  the  wind, 

And  held  both  worlda,  of  aptrit  and  aente, 
in  fee. 

In  charmed  oommnnion  with  hia  doal 
mind 

He  wandered  Spain,  himaelf  both  knight 
and  bind, 

Redreating  wronga  he  knew  matt  erer  be. 

Hit  hamor  wite  ooold  tee  lifo't  long  de- 


Man'i  baffled  aimt,  nor  therefore  both 

detpiae; 
Hia  knightlj  natare  conld  Ql  fortune 

greet 
like  an  old  friend.    Whote  erer  anch 

kindeyea 
That  pierced  m>  deep,  tach  aoope.  tare 

hia  whoae  feet 
Bj  Avon  ceaaed  *neath  the  tame  April'a 

akiea? 


TO  A  LADT  PLAYmO  OH  THB 
CITHBBN. 

So  dreamj-aof t  the  notet,  to  far  awaj 
Thej  aeem  to  fall,  the  hornt  of  Oberon 
Blow  their  faint  Hnnt'a-ap  from  the 

good-time  gone ; 
Or,  on  a  rooming  of  long-withered  May, 
Larka  tinkle  onaeen  o'er  Claudian  archea 

That  Bomeward   crawl   from  Dream- 
land ;  and  anon 
Kj  fancy  flinga  her  cloak  of  Darknets 

Otty 

To  Taniah  from  the  dungeon  of  To4aj. 
In  happier  timea  and  toenet  I  seem  to 

be, 
Afid,  aa    her   fingen  flatter  o'er   the 

ttringa, 
The  davt  retam  when  I  waa  young  at 

the. 
And  mr  fledged  thooghta  began  to  feel 

their  wingt 


WUik  all  Hearen't  bine  befbfn  tfacmi 

Memory 
Or  Marie  ia  it  aaq^  enchantment  ainga  ! 

THX  KTK*B  TRBASUBT. 

Gold  of  the  reddening  aanaet,  backward 

thrown 
In  largest  on  mjr  tall  paternal  treei, 
Thoa  with  falae  hope  or  fear  didtt  nerer 


His  heart  that  hoarda  thee ;  nor  ia  chOd- 

hood  flown 
From  him  whoae  life  no  fairer  boon  hath 

known 
Than  that  what  pleaaed  him  earlieat  ttiU 

thonld  pleaae. 
And  who  hath  incomea  aafe  from  enhance 

aatheae. 
Gone  in  a  moment,  jet  for  life  his  own  9 
All  other  gold  ia  tlave  of  earthwtid 

lawt; 
Thit  to  the  deepa  of  ether  takea  ita  flight, 
And  on  the  topmoet  leavea  makea  glori 

out  pauae 
Of  parting  pathoa  ere  it  yield  to  night : 
So  linger,  aa  from  me  earth'a  light  with 

drawa, 
Dear    touch    of  Nator^    trBmak>ot!r 

bright! 


PBasntOPTIMISlL 

Tb  little  think  what  toil  it  waa  to  baOd 
A  world  of  men  imperfect  eren  aa  this, 
Where  we  concdre  of  Good  by  what  we 

mitfl^ 
Of  111  br  that  wherewith  best  dayt  are 

A  world  whoae  erery  atom  it  aelf-wiUed, 
Whoae  oomer-atone  ia  propt  on  artifice, 
Whoae  joy  it  sborter-liTed  than  woman's 

kisa, 
Whote  wifldom  hoarded   is  bat  to  be 

spilled. 
Tet  thit  it  better  than  a  life  of  caToii, 
WhOee  highett  art  waa  acratching  on  a 

bone. 
Or  chipping  toiltome  arrowheadt  of  flint ; 
Better,  though  doomed  to  hear  wbils 

Qeon  rarea. 
To  aee  wit'a  want  etemed  in  paint  or 

stone. 
And  wade  the  drain-drenched  ahoalsoi 

daily  print 


THE  BHAmW. 

What  cooolHeM  jeart  and  wealth  of 

brain  were  spent 
To  bring  iu  hither  from  our  caree  aod 

hut8» 
And  trace  through  patbleM  wilda  the 

deep-worn  mte 
Of  faith  and  habit,  br  whote  deep  indent 
Prudence  maj  goiito  if  genini  be  not 

lent,— 
Genius,  not  alwajs  happy  when  it  shnts 
Iu  ears  against  the  plodder's  ifs  and 

bots. 
Hoping  in  one  rash  let^)  to  snatch  the 

event. 
The  coursers  of  the  snn,  whose  hoofs  of 


THB  BRAKES.  — A  lOBSBODINO. 

A  FOBSBODIVO. 
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Coosiune  mom's  mistj  threshold,  are 
exact 

As  bankers'  clerks,  and  sll  this  star- 
poised  frame. 

One  iwerre  allowed,  were  with  conTul- 
sion  rackt ; 

This  world  were  doomed,  sbonid  Dnlness 
fail,  to  tame 

Wit's  feathered  heels  in  the  stem  stocks 
offset. 


What  were  the  whole  void  worid.  If 

tbon  wert  dead, 
Whose  briefest  absence  can  eclipse  my 

day. 
And  make  the  hours  that  danced  with 

Time  awaj 
Drag  their  funeresl  steps  with  muffled 

head! 
Through  thee,  meseems,  the  Terj  rose  is 

red. 
From  thee  the  violet  steals  its  breath  hi 

May, 
From  Ihee  draw  life  all  things  that  grow 

not  gray, 
And  bj  thy  force  the  iiappy  stari  are 

sped. 
Thou  sear,  the  hope  of  thee  to  overflow 
FiUs  all  my  earth  and  heaven,  as  when 

in  Spring, 
Ere  April  come,  the  birds  and  blossoms 

anow, 
And  grasses  brighten  round  her  feet  to 

cling: 
Nay,  and  i  his  hope  delights  all  nature  so 
That  the  dumb  turf  I  tread  on  seems  to 

sing. 


in.  FANCY. 


ITKDBB  THE  OCTOBXB  KAPLBS. 

What  mean  these  beaneri  spread. 
These  paths  with  rojal  red 
80  gailj  carpeted! 
Comes  there  a  prhioe  to-dajl 
Soch  foodDg  were  too  floe 
For  feet  less  acgentiiie 
Than  Dian*s  own  or  thine, 
Qoeen  whom  my  tides  obejr. 

8iirelj  for  thee  are  meant 
lliese  hnes  so  orient 
That  with  a  saltan's  tent 
Bach  tree  {nrites  the  son ; 
Cor  Barth  such  homage  pays, 
80  decks  her  dnstj  ways. 
And  keeps  soch  holidays, 
For  one,  and  only  one. 

My  brain  shapes  form  and  face, 
Throbs  with  tiie  rhythmic  grace 
And  cadence  of  her  pace 
To  all  fine  instincts  tme ; 
Her  footsteps,  as  they  pass, 
Tlmn  moonbeams  orer  grass 
FtOl  lighter,— and,  alas^ 
More  insubstantial  too ! 


LOVE'S  CLOCK. 

▲    PASTORAL. 

HArmoM  waiihtg 

•'O  Dbtad  feet. 

Be  doubly  fleet. 

Timed  to  my  heart's  expectant  beat 

While  I  await  her  1 
•At  four,'  Towed  she ; 

'T  is  scarcely  three. 


Tet  by  Mf  time  it 
A  good  hour  later!** 


tdbd 


''Bid  me  not  stay  I 
Hear  reason,  pray  I 
T  is  striking  six  1    Sine  nerer  day 
Was  short  as  this  is!*' 


'Beasoo  nor  rhyme 
Is  in  the  chime  1 

It  can't  be  fire;  I*ve  scarce  had  time 
To  beg  two  kisses!" 


'Eariyorlate, 
When  lovers  wait. 
And  Lore's  watch  gain,   if  Time  a 

gait 
So  snail-like  chooses^ 
Why  should  his  feet 
Become  more  fleet 

Than  cowards'  are.  when  loren  meet 
And  Lore's  watch  loses  1 " 


BLBANOB  1CAKB8  MACABOON& 

Light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes, 
Eleanor  her  apron  ties; 
As  she  pushes  back  her  sleeres^ 
High  resolve  her  bosom  heaves. 
Hasten,  cook!  impel  the  flre 
To  the  pace  of  her  desire ; 
As  you  nope  to  save  your  soul, 
Brioff  a  virgin  casserole, 
Brightest  bring  of  silver  spoons, 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons  1 
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Almood-bloisoint,  now  ftdAOoe 
In  the  tqiile  of  Southern  France, 
Leave  yonr  iport  with  ton  and  breeze, 
Think  of  duty,  not  of  eaae ; 
Fluhion,  'neaih  their  ierkina  brown, 
Kemela  white  aa  thiitledown, 
Tin  J  cheeeet  made  with  cream 
From  the  Qalazy's  mid-stream, 
Blanched  in  light  of  honeymoons,  — 
Eleanor  makea  macaroons  I 

Now  for  sugar, — nar,  onr  plan 
Tolerates  no  work  of  man. 
Horrj,  then,  je  golden  bees ; 
Fetch  jonr  clearest  honej,  please. 
Garnered  on  a  Yorkshire  moor, 
While  the  last  larks  sing  and  soar, 
From  the  heather-blossoms  sweet 
Where  sea4yreese  and  sunshine  meet, 
And  the  Aueusts  mask  as  Junes,  — 
>  makes  m« 


Eleanor  I 


(macaroons  I 


Next  the  peatle  and  mortar  find. 
Pure  rock-crystal,  —  these  to  grind 
Into  paste  more  smooth  than  silk, 
Whiter  than  the  milkweed's  milk : 
Spread  it  on  a  roae-leaf ,  thus. 
Gate  to  please  Theocritus; 
Then  the  fire  with  spices  swell. 
While,  for  her  completer  spell, 
liystic  canticles  she  croons,  — 
Eleanor  makes  macaroons ! 

Perfect  I  and  all  this  to  waste 
On  a  graybeard's  palsied  taste ! 
Poets  so  their  Terses  write. 
Heap  them  full  of  life  and  light. 
And  then  fling  them  to  the  rude 
Mumbling  of  the  multitude. 
Kot  so  diM  her  fate  as  theirs. 
Since  her  friend  this  gift  detlares 
Choicest  of  his  birthday  boons,  — 
Eleanor's  dear  macaroons  I 
Flibniarf22,1884. 

TBLBPATHT. 

*Aia>  how  could  yon  dream  of  meet- 
ing 1" 

Nay,  how  can  you  ask  me,  sweet  * 
All  day  my  pulse  had  been  beating 

The  tune  of  your  coming  feet 

And  as  nearer  and  erer  nearer 
I  fell  the  throb  of  your  tread. 

To  be  in  the  world  prrw  dearer. 
And  my  blood  ran  rosier  red. 


Lore  called,  and  I  oonld  not  lingei^ 
But  souffht  the  forbidden  trysty 

As  music  follows  the  finger 
Of  the  dreaming  lutanist 

And  though  you  had  said  it  and  said  i^ 
"  We  must  not  be  bnppy  to-day," 

Was  I  not  wiser  to  credit 
The  fire  in  my  feet  than  yonr  Nay  1 

8CHXBZ0. 

Whsh  the  down  is  on  the  chin 
And  the  gold-ffleam  in  the  hair, 
When  the  birds  their  sweethearts  win 
And  champagne  is  in  the  air, 
LoTe  is  here,  and  Love  is  there. 
Love  is  welcome  evetywhere. 

Summer's  cheek  too  soon  turns  thin» 
Days  grow  briefer,  sunshine  rare ; 
Autumn  from  his  cannekiu 
Blows  the  froth  to  chase  Despair : 
Love  is  met  with  frosty  stare. 
Cannot  house  'neath  raanches  baiei 

When  new  life  is  in  the  leaf 

And  new  red  is  in  the  rose, 

Though  Lore's  Bfaytime  be  as  brief' 

As  a  dragon-fly's  repose. 

Never  moments  come  like  those, 

Be  they  Heaven  or  Hell :  who  knows  f 

All  too  soon  comes  Winter's  grief. 
Spendthrift  Love's  fidse  friends  turn  foes; 
Softly  cmnes  Old  Age,  the  tUe^ 
Steals  the  rapture,  leaves  the  throes : 
Love  his  mantle  round  him  throws,  — 
"  Time  to  say  Good-bye ;  it  snows." 


••FBANOISOVS  DB    VBBXTLAMIO  SIO 
CXWITAVIT." 

That's  a  rather  bold  speech,  my  Lord 
Bacon, 
For,  indeed,  is  't  so  easy  to  know 
Just  how  much  we  from  others  have 
taken. 
And  how  much  our  own  natural  flow  f 

Since  your  mind  bubbled  up  at  its  foun- 
tain. 
How  manv  streams  made  it  elate. 
While  it  calmed  to  the  plain  from  the 
mountain. 
As  every  mind  must  that  grows  great  i 
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WUkjroo  cbongltf 'fwM  Ton  tUnkiii; 
at  oewlr 
Ai  AiUm«tuI  wet  witb  God's  dew. 
Too  torgcft  in  jroor  eelf-pHde  tbmt  trnlj 
The  whole  Fkel  wae  Uiinlung  thiongh 
yon. 

Qneee,  Rome,  tmj,  joar  nimeiite,  M 

WithTnith's  nmmelees  dehreit  who 
wrought 
In  the  dark  minee  ol  Truth,  helped  to 
prod  jonr 
nne  bsmin   with  the  goed  oC  their 
thought 

Ae  mommy  wae  prised  for  a  rich  hue 
The  painter  no  eleewhere  could  find, 

80  'tWM  buried  men's  thinking  with 
which  jou 
QtLre  the  ripe  mellow  tone  to  your 


I  heard  the  proud  strawberry  saying, 
**  Only  look  what  a  ruby  I 're  made  I " 

It  forgot  how  the  bees  in  their  maying 
Had  brought  it  the  stuff  for  ita  trade. 

And  yet  there's  the  half  of  a  truth  in 
It* 
And  my  Lord  might  his  coprriffht  sue ; 
For  a  thought  *b  his  who  aindies  new 
youth  in  it, 
Or  so  puts  it  as  makes  it  more  true. 

The  birds  but  repeat  without  ending 
The  same  old  traditional  notes. 

Which  some,  by  more  happily  blend  in  j^. 
Seem   to   make  ofer   new   in   their 
throats; 

And  we  men  through  our  old  bit  of  song 
run. 
Until  one  just  improres  on  the  rest, 
And  we  call  a  thmg  his,  in  the  long 
run. 
Who  nttexa  it  clearest  and  best. 


A17SPSZ. 

Mt  heart,  I  cannot  still  it. 
Nest  that  had  song-birds  in  it ; 
And  when  the  last  shall  go. 
The  dreanr  days,  to  fill  it, 
Instead  of  lark  or  linnet. 
Shall  whirl  dead  leares  and  mow. 


Had  they  been  swallows  only. 
Without  the  passion  stioutgec 
Thst  skyward  longa  and  singii  — 
Woe's  me,  I  shall  be  lonely 
When  I  can  feel  no  longer 
The  impatience  of  their  wingsl 

A  moment,  sweet  deluaioo, 
like  birds  the  brown  leaves  hover^ 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
Before  their  wild  contusion 
Fall  waTcring  down  to  co?er 
The  poet  and  his  song. 


THB  PBSQHAVT  COMMEHIL 

OpBvnro  one  day  a  book  of  mine^ 
I  abeeot,  Hester  found  a  line 
Praised  with  a  pencil-mark,  and  this 
She  left  transfignied  with  a  kiaa. 

When  next  upon  the  page  I  chance, 
Like  Pouain's  nymphs  my  pulses  dano^ 
And  whirl  my  uncy  where  it  sees 
Pan  piping  'neath  Arcadian  trees, 
Whose  leares  no  winter-scenes  reheaiii^ 
Still  young  and  gkd  as  Homer's  rerm. 
''What  mean,"  I  ask,  "theae  suddea 
joys? 
This  feeling  fresher  than  a  boy's  1 
What  makes  this  line,  familiar  long^ 
New  as  the  first  bird's  April  songi 
I  could,  with  sense  illumined  thus. 
Clear  doubtful  texts  in  .Sschylus ! " 

Langhinff,  one  day  she  gare  the  key, 
My  ridd&s  open<sesaroe ; 
Then  added,  with  a  smile  demure, 
Whose  downcast  lids  railed  triumph 
sure, 
'*  If  what  I  left  there  gire  yon  pain. 
You  -^  Ton  —  can  tiuce  it  off  again ; 
'T  was  for  m  vpoet,  not  for  him. 
Your  Doctor  Donne  there  I  ** 

Earth  grew  dim 
And  warered  in  a  golden  mist. 
As  rose,  not  paper,  leares  I  kissed. 
Donne,  ron  forgire  ?    I  let  you  keep 
Uer  piecious  comment,  poet  deep. 


THB  LB8S0N. 

I  BAT  and  watched  the  walls  of  night 
With  cracks  of  sudden  lightning  glow 
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And  Kutebed  while  with  dninBy  might 
The  thunder  wallowed  to  end  fro. 

The  rain  fell  eofdj  now;  the  iqaaU, 
That  to  a  torrent  drove  the  trees, 
Had  whirled  berond  ns  to  let  fall 
Its  tnmnlt  on  the  whitening  i 


But  ftfll  the  liffhtning  crinkled  keen. 
Or  flattered  fitfol  from  behibd 
The  leaden  drifts,  then  oulj  seen. 
That  mmhled  eaeiward  on  the  wind. 

StUl  Si  gloom  followed  after  glare, 
While  bsted  breath  the  pine-trees  drew, 
Tiny  &dmoneas  of  the  air, 
His  mimic  bolts  the  firefly  threw. 

He  thought,  no  doubt,  '*  Those  flashes 

grand, 
That  light  for  lesgnes  the  shnddering 

Are  made,  a  fool  could  nnderstand. 
By  some  superior  kind  of  fly. 

"He  *8  of  our  race's  elder  branch 
His  family-arms  the  same  as  onrs. 
Both  bom  the  twy-forked  flame  to 

lannch. 
Of  kindred,  if  unequal,  powers." 

And  is  man  wiser  !    Man  who  takes 
His  consciousness  the  law  to  be 
Of  all  beyond  his  ken.  and  makes 
God  but  a  bigger  kind  of  Ble  ! 


8CIXKCB  AKD  POBTBT. 

Eb  wh')  first  stretched  his  nenres  of  sub- 
tile wire 
Orer  the  land  and  through  the  sea-depths 

still. 
Thought  only  of  the  flame-winged  mes- 

senirer 
As  a  dnll  drudge  that  should  encircle 

earth 
With  M>rdid  messe^es  of  Trade,  and  tame 
Blithe  Ariel  to  a  bacrman.    But  the  Mnse 
Kot  long  will  be  defrauded.    From  her 

foe 
Her  miflnsed  wand  she  snatches;  at  a 

tonch. 
The  Age  of  Wonder  is  renewed  again. 
And  to  our  disenchanted  day  restores 
The  Sho^  of  Swiftness  that  give  odds  to 

Thought, 


The  Cloak  that  makes  invisible;  and 

with  these 
I  glide,  an  aii^  fire,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Or  from  my  Cambridge  whisper  to  C»* 

thay. 


A  VEW  TBAR'S  OSESTINQ^ 

The  century  numbers  fourscora  years; 
You,  fortressed  in  your  teens, 
To  Time's  alarums  close  your  ears. 
And,  while  he  derastates  your  peers, 
Conceive  not  what  he  means. 

U  e'er  life's  winter  fleck  with  snow 
Your  hair's  deep  shadowed  bowers. 
That  wiuaome  head  an  art  would  know 
To  make  it  charm,  and  wear  it  so 
As 't  were  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

If  to  such  fsiries  years  must  come^ 
May  vours  fall  soft  and  slow 
As,  shaken  by  a  bee's  low  hnm. 
The  rose4eave8  waver,  sweetly  dnmh 
Down  to  their  mates  below  I 


THE  DI8C0VBE7. 

I WATCHBD  a  moorland  torrent  run 
Down  through  the  rift  itself  had  made^ 
Golden  as  honey  in  the  sun, 
Of  darkest  amber  in  the  shade. 

In  this  «i1d  glen  at  last,  methongh^ 
The  mafnc*s  secret  I  surprise ; 
Here  Celift'o  prnardinn  fairy  caught 
The  changeful  splendors  of  her  eyes. 

All  else  (rrows  tame,  the  skv's  one  bloe^ 
The  one  long  languish  of  the  rose. 
But  these,  beyond  prrvision  new. 
Shall  charm  and  startle  to  the  closOi 


WITH  A  SBA8HSLL. 

SifELL,  whose  lips,  than  mine  more  cold 
Miffht  with  T)ian*s  enr  make  bold, 
Seclc  my  Ijndy'n ;  if  thou  win 
To  that  portal,  shut  from  sin. 
Where  connmi<sioned  anireU'  sworda 
Startle  bnck  unholy  words, 
Thon  a  miracle  shalt  see 
Wrought  by  it  and  wroneht  in  thee| 
Thou,  the  dumb  one,  shsit  recover 
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Speech  of  poet,  speech  of  lo?er. 
If  she  deiyn  to  lift  yon  there, 
Mormur  what  I  may  not  dare ; 
In  that  archway,  pMrlr-pink 
As  the  Dawn's  nntrodden  brink, 
Mnrmur,  '*  Excellent  and  good. 
Beauty's  best  in  every  mood, 
Nerer  common,  neTer  tame, 
Chanoef ul  fair  as  wiodwaved  flame  "  — 
Nay,  1  maonder ;  this  the  hears 
Erery  day  with  mocking  ears, 
With  a  brow  not  sndden-ttained 
With  the  flush  of  bliss  restrained. 
With  no  tremor  of  the  pulse 
More  than  feels  the  .dreaming  duUe 
In  the  midmost  ocean's  caves. 
When  a  tempest  heaps  the  waves. 
Thou  must  woo  her  in  a  phrMe 
Mvstic  as  the  opal's  blase. 
Which  pure  maids  alone  can  see 
When  tneir  lovers  constant  be. 
I  with  thee  a  secret  share* 
Half  a  hope,  and  half  a  prayer. 
Though  no  reach  of  mortal  skill 
SvfrtolditaU.orwiU; 


Say,  "  He  bids  me  ^—  nothing  more- 
Tell  yon  what  you  guessed  beforel " 


THS  SBCBBTL 

I  HATS  a  fancy :  bow  shaD  I  bring  ft 
Home  to  all  mortals  wherever  they  be  f 
SajT  it  or  sing  it!    Shoe  it  or  wing  it, 
So  it  may  outrun  or  outfly  Mb, 
Merest  ooooon-web  whence  it  broke  free  f 

Only  one  secret  can  save  from  disaster. 
Only  one  macic  is  that  of  the  Master: 
Set  it  to  munc ;  give  it  a  tune, — 
Tune  the  brook  tSgs  you,  tune  the  breeis 


Tune  the 


ild  columbines  nod  to  in  June  1 


This  is  the  secret :  so  simple,  you  see! 

Easy  as  loving,  easy  as  kissing. 

Easy  as  ^weU,  let  me  ponder — asmia- 

ing. 
Known,  nnce  the  world  waa,  by  scarce 

two  or  three. 


TV.  HUMOR  AND  SATIRB. 


rrrz  adaits  btobt. 

[71m  gnttor  part  o(  tkh  po«i  wm  wrIttaB 
mmaar  ymn  ago  m  put  of  »  kifw  ont,  (o  Im 
^^-  "-^Tloo«liig,»'  mate  op  ol  telw  In 


.    ..  ooM  of  them  gntTe, 
ma  ft  Md  plaaanra  to  remi 
eomafadfa  thia  pcoM  bj  mj  Mnd  tte  lata 
▲ifhnHi^OlM^] 


ItflTaa 

•  thatlwaa  an- 


Trs  next  wboee  fortune  't  was  a  tale  to 

tell 
Waa  one  wbom  men,  before  the j  tbongbt, 

lored  well. 
And  after  tMnking  wondered  why  tbej 

did. 
For  balf  he  aeemed  to  let  them,  half 

forbid, 
And  wrapped  him  ao  in  humors,  sheath 

on  sheath, 
TT  waa  hard  to  guesa  the  mellow  soul 

beneath; 
But,  once  dirined,  you  took  him  to  your 

heart, 
Whfle  he  appeared  to  bear  with  yon  as 

pact 
Of  life's  impertinence,  and  once  a  year 
Betrayed  his  true  self  by  a  smile  or  tear, 
Or  rather  aomething  sweetly -shy  and 

loath. 
Withdrawn  ere  folly  ahown,  and  mixed 

of  both* 
A  cjn\c  ?   Not  precisely :  one  who  thrust 
Against  a  heart  too  prone  to  love  and 
^^      tmst. 
Who  so   despised  false   sentiment   he 

knew 
Scarce  in  himself  to  part  the  false  and 

tme. 
And  strove  to  hide,  by  roughening-o'er 

the  skin. 
Those  cobweb  nerres  he  conid  not  dull 

within. 
OflOtk  hr  bIrUu  bat  of  a  steitid^cayedi 


He  ahunned  life's  riTulries  and  hated 

trade; 
On  a  small  patrimony  and  larger  pride, 
He  lired  nneasefol  on  the  Other  Side 
(So  he   called   Bnrope),  only  coming 

Weat 
To  gire  hia  Old-World  appetite  new 

■est; 
Tet  still  the  New  World  spooked  it  in 

his  Teins, 
A  ghost  he  oonld  not  lay  with  all  hIa 

pains; 
For    never   Pilgrima*   offshoot   scapea 

control 
Of  thoae  old  instincts  that  hare  shaped 

hissouL 
A  radical  in  thought,  he  puffed  away 
With  shrewd  contempt  the  dust  of  usage 

Yet  loathed  democracy  as  one  who  saw, 
In  what  he  longed  to  lore,  some  vulgar 

flaw,  » 

And,  shocked  through  all  hia  delicate 

reaerreiL 
Remained  a  Tory  by  his  taste  and  nerves. 
Hia  fancy*a  thrall,  he  drew  all  ergoea 

thence. 
And  thought  himself  the  type  of  common 


Mislikinff  women,  not  from  cross  or 

whim, 
Bnt  that  his  mother  shared  too  much  in 

him« 
And  he  half  felt  that  what  in  them  waa 


Made  t^  nnlnd[y  weakneas  of  hia  race. 
What  powers  he  had  he  hardly  cared  to 

know. 
But  sauntered   through  the  world  as 

through  a  show : 
A  critic  flneln  his  hapbasard  wav, 
A  sort  of  mod  La  Bmv^re  on  half-pay. 
For  comic  weaknesses  be  had  an  ejre 
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Keen  as  an  add  for  an  alkaJi. 

Yet  jou  coolU  feel,  through  his  sardonic 

tone. 
He  loyed  them  all,  nnlesi  tbej  were  his 

own. 
Ton  might  have  called  him,  with  his 

homorooi  twirt, 
A  kind  of  hnman  entomologist : 
As  these  bring  home,  from  erery  walk 

tbej  uke, 
Their  hat -crowns  stack  with  bugs  of 

cnrions  make, 
So  he  fiUed  all  the  lining  of  his  head 
With  characters  impaled  and  ticketed. 
And  had  a  cabinet  behind  his  ejes 
For  aJl  thej  canght  of  mortal  oddities. 
He  might  hare  been  a  poet  —  man/ 

worse  — 
Bnt  that  he  had,  or  feigned,  contempt  of 

verse; 
Called  it  uttooing  Isngnage,  and  held 

rhymes 
The  yoting  world*8   Inllabj   of   mder 

times. 
Bitter  in  words,  too  indolent  for  gall. 
He  satirized  himself  the  first  of  all, 
In  men  and  their  affairs  oonld  find  no  law, 
And  was  the  ill  logic  that  he  thought  he 

saw. 

Scratching  a  match  to  light  his  pipe 

anew, 
With  eyes  half  shut  some  musing  whiffs 

he  drew, 
And  thus  began:    "I  gire  yon  all  mj 

word, 
I  think  this  mock-Decameron  absnrd; 
Boccaccio's  garden  1  how  bring  that  to 

pass 
In  our  bleak  diine  save  under  double 

glass? 
The  moral  east-wind  of  New  England 

life 
Would  snip  its  gaj  luxuriance  like  a 

knife; 
Mile-deep   the   glaciers    brooded   here, 

they  ssj, 
Through    seons   numb;  we   feel   their 

chill  to-day. 
These  foreign  pUmts  are  but  half-hardjr 

stai. 
Die  on  a  south,  and  on  a  north  wall 

chilL 
Had  we    stayed  Puritans!    Th^  had 

■ome  heat 
(Though  whence  derired  I  hare  my  own 

conceit), 


But  yon  have  long  ago  raked  npthefa 

fires; 

Where  ther  had  faith,  you've  ten  sham- 
Gothic  spires. 
Why  m<»e  exotics  1    Try  your  natife 

Tines, 
And  in  some  thousand  years  you  mag 

hare  wines; 
Tour  present  grapes  are  harsh,  all  pulps 

and  skins. 
And  want  traditions  of  ancestral  bins 
That  sared  for  erenings  round  the  pol- 
ished board 
Old  lararfires,  the  sun^teeped  hillside's 

hoard. 
Without  a  PasL  tou  lack  that  soudiem 

wsU 
O'er  which  the  Tines  ol  Poesj  should 

crawl; 
Still  they  're  your  only  hope;  no  mid- 
night oil 
Makes    up  for  Tirtue  wanting  in  the 

SOU: 
Manure  them  wsU    and  prune  them; 

't  won't  be  France, 
Kor  Spain,  nor  Italy,  but  there's  your 

chance. 
Ton  haTe  one  story-teller  worth  a  score 
Of  dead  Boccacdos,  —  nay,  add  twenty 

more, — 
A  hawthorn  asking  spring's  most  dainty 

breath. 
And  him  you  're  freesing  pretty  weU  to 

death. 
Howerer,  since  you  say  so,  I  will  tease 
My  memory  to  a  story  by  degrees. 
Though  TOU  will  cry,  ^Enough I'  I'm 

wellnigh  sure. 
Ere  I  hsTe  dreamed  through  half  my 

OTfrture. 
Stories  were  good  for  men  who  had  no 

books, 
(Fortunate  race!)  and  buflt  their  nesis 

like  rooks 
In  lonely  towers,  to  which  the  Jongleur 

broneht 
His  pedler'sbox  of  cheap  and  tawdiy 

thou^rht. 
With  here  and  there  a  fancy  fit  to  see 
Wrought   to  quaint  grace  in   golden 

filigree,— 
Some  ring  that  with  the  Muse's  finger 

Is  warm,  like  Ancassin  and  Kicolete; 
The  morning  newspaper  has  spoilt  hii 

trade, 
(For  better  or  for  worw,  I  leaTe  unsaidj 
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And  ttoxiet  now,  to  tnlfe  a  jpuUlc  ntoe. 
Mutt  be  half  epigram,  halfpleaBant  rioe. 

'*AJ1  tonritti  know  Shebngog  Coontj : 

there 
The  eammer   idlere  take  their  yearly 

•tare, 
Dreed  to  aee  Nature  in  a  well-bred  way, 
Af  't  were  Italian  opei%  or  play. 
Encore  the  ennriee  (if  they're  oat  of 

bed). 
And  pat  the  Mighty  Ifothei  on  the 


Theee  hare  I  teen, — all  things  are  good 

to  see,— 
And  wondered  much  it  their  oompla- 

cen(^. 
Thie  woild's  great  show,  that  took  in 

getting-up 
Mfllione  of  years,  they  finish  ere  they 

snp; 
Sighti  that  Qod  gleams  throngh  with 

aool-tiogling  force 
They  glance  approvingly  as  things  of 

course, 
Say,  'That's  a  nand  rock,'  'This  a 

pretty  fall, 
Not  thinking, 'Are  we  worthy  1*    What 

ifaU 
The  soomfnl    landscape    should  turn 

round  and  say. 
This  is  a  fool,  and  that  a  popinjay '  ! 
I  often   wonder  what   the    Mountain 

thinks 
Of  French  boots  creaking  o'er  his  breath- 
less brinks. 
Or  how  the  Sun  would  scare  the  chatter- 
ing crowd. 
If  some  fine  day  he  chanced  to  think 

aloud. 
I,  who  lore  Nature  much  as  sinners  can. 
Love   her   where   she    most   grandeur 

shows, ^in  man: 
Here  find  I  mountain,  forest,  doud,  and 

sun, 
Birer  and  sea»  and  glows  when  day  is 

done; 
Nay,  where  she  makes  grotesques,  and 

moulds  in  Jpst 
The  clown's  cheap  clay,  I  find  unfading 


The  natural  instincts  year  by  year 
retire. 

As  deer  shrink  northward  from  the  set- 
tler's fire, 


Than  dty-feaiti,  where  ereiy  man 's  a 
bore 

To  every  other  man,  must  seek  it  where 

The  steamer's  throb  and  railway's  iron 
blare 

Have  not  yet  startled  with  their  punctual 
stir 

Hie  shy,  wood- wandering  brood  of  Char- 
acter. 

"  There  is  a  village,  once  the  county 

town, 
Throngh  which  the  weekly  mail  rolled 

dustily  down, 
Where  the  courts  sat,  it  may  be,  twice  a 

vear. 
And  the  one  tavern  reeked  with  rustle 

cheer;  • 

Cbeeshogqnesumscot  erst,   now  Jethro 

hight. 
Bed-man   and  pale-face  boie  it  equal 

spite. 
The  railway  mined  it,  the  natives  say, 
Thst  passed  unwisely  fifteen  miles  a  war. 
And  made  a  drain  to  which,  with  steady 

ooie. 
Filtered  away  law,  stage-coach,  trader 

and  news. 
The  railway  saved  it ;  so  at  least  think 

thoee 
Who  love  old  ways,  old   houses,   old 

repoee. 
Of  course  the  Tavern  stayed :  its  genial 

host 
Thought  not  of  fiitting  more  than  did 

the  post 
On  which  highJiung  the  fading  sign- 
board creaks. 
Inscribed,  'The    Eagle   Inn,  by  Ezra 

Weeks.' 

"  If  in  life's  journey  you  should  ever 

find 
An  ion  medicinal  for  body  and  mind, 
'T  is  sure  to  be  some  arowsy4ookiog 

house 
Whose  easy  landlord   has  a   bustling 

spouse: 
He,  if  he  like  yon,  will  not  long  foreffo 
Some  bottle  deep  in  cobwebbed  dust  laid 

low, 
That,  since  the  War  we  used  to  call  the 

'Last,' 
Has  dosed  and  held  its  lang-syne  menu 

ories  fast; 


And  he  who  loves  the  wild  game-flavor  |  From  him  exhales  that  Indian-summer 
move  I  air 
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Of  htaj,  UiT  welcome  eferjwheze. 
While  with  her  toil  the  napery  le  white. 
The   chine   dnetleea,   the   keen   knile- 

bUdee  bright, 
8elt  dij  18  sand,  end  breed  thet  leemt 

uthou^ 
*T  were   nuher  tee-fbem   baked   than 

Tiilgar  dough. 

'  ^  In  our  iwift  conntrj,  boniei  trim 

and  white 
Arc  pitched  like  tents,  the  lodging  of  a 

niffht; 
Each  onlte  bank  of  beked  tnrf  mowited 

high 
Perchee  impatient  o'er  the  roadside  dry, 
Whfle   the   wronged  landscape  coldljr 

stands  aloof, 
Befosing  friendship  with   the   npetart 

loof. 
Not   so  the  Eagle;  on  a  grais-green 

swell 
That  toward  the  sooth  with  tweet  con- 
cessions fell 
It  dwelt  retired,  and  half  had  grown  to 

be 
As  aboriflinil  as  rock  or  tree. 
It  nestled  dose  to  earth,  and  seemed  to 

brood 
O'er  homely  thonghts  in  a  hall^onscions 

mood, 
As  by  the  peat  that  rather  fadee  than 

boms 
The   smouldering   grandam   nods   and 

knits  by  mms, 
Happy,  although  her  newest  news  were 

old  • 

Ere  the  first  hostile  drum  at  Concord 

rolled. 
If  paint  it  e'er  had  known,  it  knew  no 

more 
Than  yellow  lichens  spattered  thickly 

o'er 
That  soft  lead-gray,  leas  dark  beneath 

the  eares 
Which   the   slow  brush  of   wind   and 

weather  leaves. 
The  ample  roof  sloped  backward  to  the 

ground. 
And   Tassal    lean-tos  gathered    thickly 

round. 
Patched  on,  as  sire  or  son  had  felt  the 

need, 
like  chance  growths  uprouting  from  the 

old  roofs  seed, 
Just  as  about  a  vellow-pine-tree  spring 
Its  rough-barked  dariin^  in  a  filial  ring. 


But  the  great  chimney  was  the  central 
thmight 

Whose  graTitatioa  through  the  dostei 
wrought; 

For  *tis  not  styles  far-fetdied  iron 
Greece  or  Kome, 

But  Just  the  Fireside,  that  can  make  a 
home; 

None  of  y  oor  spindling  things  of  modetn 
style, 

like  pins  stuck  through  to  stay  die  card- 
built  pile, 

It   rose   broadohouldered,   kindly,  de- 


Its  warm  breath  whitening  in  the  OdtO' 

berair. 
While  on  its  front  a  heart  in  ontlhis 

showed 
The  place  it  filled  in  that  serene  abode. 

"  When  fint  I  chanced  the  Eagle  to 

explore^ 
Esra  sat  listless  by  the  open  door; 
One  chair  careened   lum  at  an  angle 

meet, 
Another   nursed   his  hugdy- slippered 

feet; 
Upon  a  third  reposed  a  shirt -sleeTed 

arm, 
And  the  whole  man  diffused  tobacco's 

charm. 
'Are  you  the  landlord!*   'Wahl,Ignesi 

I  be,' 
Watching  the  smoke,  he  answered  lei- 
surely. 
He  was  a  stoutish  man,  and  through  the 

breast 
Of  his  loose  shirt  there  showed  a  brambly 

chest; 
Streaked   redly  as   a  wind^oreboding 

mom, 
His  tanned  cheeks  curred  to  temples 

closely  shorn ; 
desn-shared  he  was,  sare  where  a  hedge 

of  gray 
Upon  his  brawny  throat  leaned  ereiy 

way 
About  an  Adam's-apple,  that  beneath 
Bulged  like  a  boulder  from  a  brambly 

heath. 
The  Western  Worid's   true  child  and 

nnralinghe, 
Equipt  with  aptitudes  enough  for  three : 
No  eye  like  hit  to  ralue  horse  or  cow. 
Or  gauge  the  contents  of  a  stack  of 

mow; 
He  could  foretell  the  weather  at  a  wo/^ 
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He  knew  the  haunt  of  eYery  beast  and 

bird, 
Or  where  a  two-pound  tront  was  iore 

to  lie, 
Wdtlnff  the  flatter  of  hSi  home-made 

Naj.  once  in  aotnmna  fire,  he  had  the 

lock 
To  drop  at  fair-plaj  range  a  ten-tined 

bock; 
Of  aportamen   true  he  farored  every 

whim, 
Bat   never  cocknej  lonnd  a  guide  in 

him; 
A  natural  man,  with  all  his  instinets 

fresh, 
Not    bussing    helpless   in   Beflection^s 


Ilrm  on  its  feet  stood  his  broad-shoul- 
dered mind. 

As  blnflSj  honest  as  a  northwest  wind ; 

Hard-headed  and  soft-hearted,  you'd 
scarce  meet 

A  kindlier  mixture  of  the  shrewd  and 
sweet; 

Generous  by  birth,  and  in  at  saying 
•No,»  ' 

Yet  in  a  baigaln  he  was  all  men*s  foe, 

Would  yield  no  inch  of  vantage  in  a 
trade. 

And  give  away  eie  nightfall  all  he  made. 

"'Can  I  have  lodging  here?'  once 

more  I  snid. 
He  blew  a  whiff,  and,  leaning  back  his 

head, 
'You   come  a  niece   through  Bailey'a 

woods,  I  s^pose^ 
Aerost  a  bridge  where  a  big  swamp-oak 

grows? 
It  don't  grow,  neither ;  it  *8  ben  dead  ten 

year. 
Nor  th'  ain't  a  liyin'  creetur,  fur  nor 


(He  11  her  some  upland  plover  like  as 

not) 
Wal,  them's  real  nice  uns,  anil  eat 

Al, 
Bf  I  can  stop  their  bein*  over-done ; 
Nothin'  riles  ms  .(I  pledge  my  fastin' 

word) 
like  oookin^  out  the  natnr*  of  a  bird ; 
(Obed,  you  pick  'em  out  o*  ^ht  an' 

sound, 
Your  ma'am   don't   love  no  featheri 

dnttrin'  round ;) 
Jes*  scare  'em  with  the  coals, — that's 

niy  idee.' 
Then,  turning  suddenly  about  on  me, 
'Wal,  Square,  I  gueiis  so.    Callilate  to 

stoyi 
1 11  ask  BIU' Weeks;  Iwut  dh«(  it's  hem 

to  say/ 

''Well,  there  I  lingered  all  October 
through, 
In  that  sweet  atmosphere  of  hasy  blue. 


So  leisurely,  so  soothing,  so  forgiving, 
^Diat  sometimes  makes  New  Ei^Und  fit 

idscape,  ent  so  granite 


for  livinff. 

ihe  land 
gli 
Bloom  like  the  south  side  of  a  ripening 


I  watched  the 
lam, 


Can  tell  wnt  killed  it;  but  I  some  mis- 
doubt 

'T  was  borers,  there 's  sech  heaps  on  'em 
about. 

You  did  n'  chance  to  run  ag'inst  my  son, 

A  long,  slab-sided  youngster  with  a 
gnni 

He'd  oughto  ben  back  more  'n  an  hour 

An'  brought  some  birds  to  dress  for  sup- 
per—shol 

There  be  comes  now.  'Say,  Obed.  wut 
ye  got* 


plum. 
And  each  rock -maple  on  the  hillside 

make 
His  ten  days'  sunset  doubled  in  the  lake ; 
The  very  stone  walls  draggling  up  the 

hills 
Seemed  touched,  and  wavered  in  their 

roundhead  wills. 
Ah !  there 's  a  deal  of  sugar  in  the  sun  I 
Tap  me  in  Indian  summer,  I  should  run 
A  Juice  to  make  rock-candy  of,  —  but 

then 
We  get  such  weather  scarce  one  year  in 

ten. 

'*  There  was  a  parlor  in  the  house,  a 

room 
To  make  you  shudder  with  its  prudish 

gloom. 
The  furniture  stood  round  with  such  an 

There  seemed  an  old  maid's  ghost  in 

every  chair 
Which  looked  aa  it  had  scnUled  to  its 

place 
And  pulled  extempore  a  Sunday  facc^ 
Too  smugly  proper  for  a  world  of  Hn, 
Uke  boys  on  whom  the  minister  comes  in* 
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The  table,  froDting  yon  with  icy  tttxe, 
Btrore  to  look  witiMt  that  ite  legs  were 

hare^ 
WhOe  the  black  eofa  with  its  hozse-hair 

paU 
Gloomed  like  a  bier  for  Comfort'e  fn- 

neral. 
Each  piece  appeared  to  do  its  chill/  best 
To  eeem  an  atter  btranger  to  the  rest, 
A»  if  aCTjuaiutanceahip  were  deadljr  ain, 
Like  Britons  meeting  in  a  foreign  iun. 
Two  portraits  graced  the  wall  in  grin^ 

meat  truth. 
Mister  and  Mistress  W.  in  their  jronth,  — 
New  England  voath,  that  aeems  a  sort 

of  pill, 
Half  wish-l-dared,  half  Edwards  on  the 

WIU, 
Bitter  to  swallow,  and  which  leares  a 

trace 
Of  Cal?iuistic  cbolic  on  the  face. 
Between  ihem,  o'er  the  mantel,  hting  in 

state 
Solomon's  temple,  done  in  copperplate ; 
InTcntion  pnre,  bat  meant,  we  majr  pre- 

same, 
To  glTC  some  Scripture  sanction  to  the 

ruom. 
fi'acing  thii  last,  two  samplers  70a  might 

see, 
Sach,  with  its  nm  and  stiffly-weeping 

tree, 
Devoted  to  some  memory  long  ago 
More  faded  than  their  lines  of  worsted 

woe; 
Cat  paper  decked  their  frames  against 

tne  flies, 
Though  none  e'er  dared  an  entrance  who 

were  wise, 
And  bashed  asparagus  in  fading  green 
Added  its  shiver  to  the  franklin  clean. 

'*  When  first  arrired,  I  chilled  a  half- 
hour  there, 

Vpr  dannl  deflower  with  use  a  single 
chair ; 

I  caught  no  cold,  yet  flying  pains  could 
find 

For  weeka  in  me,  —  a  rheumatism  of 
mind. 

One  thing  alone  imprisoned  there  had 

rwer 
me  in  the  place  that  long  half- 
hour: 
A  scutcheon  this,   a  helm-surmounted 

shield. 
Three  grifiUis  argent  on  a  saUe  field ; 


A  relic  of  the  shipwrecked  past  was  here, 

And  Kara  held  some  Old- World  lumbei 
dear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile;  I  love  this  kind  of 
thing. 

These  cooped  traditions  with  a  brokoi 
wing, 

Thia  freehold  nook  in  Fancy's  pipe- 
blown  ball. 

This  leas  than  nothing  that  is  more  thsn 

Hate  I  not  seen   sweet  natures  kept 

aUve 
Amid  the  humdrum  of  your  business 

hive. 
Undowered  spinsters  shielded  from  all 

harms. 
By  airy  incomes  from  a  coat  of  arms  1 " 

He  paused  a  moment  and  his  featarsi 

took 
The  flitting  sweetness  of  that  inward 

U>ok 
I  hinted  at  before;  but,  scarcely  seen. 
It  shrank  for  shelter  'neath  ms  harder 

mien. 
And,  rapping  his  black  pipe  of  ashes 

dear, 
He  went  on  with  a  self-derisiTe  sneer : 
*'No  doubt  we  make  a  part  of  God's 

design. 
And  break   the   forest -path   for   feet 

divine; 
To  furnish  foothold  for  this  grand  pre- 
vision 
Is  good,  and  yet  —  to  be  the  mere  tran- 

lition. 
That,  you  will  say,  is  also  good,  though  I 
Scarce  like  to  feed  the  ogre  By-and  by. 
Raw  edges  rasp  my  nerves;  my  taste  is 

wooed 
By  things  that  are,  not  going  to  bi^ 


Though  were  I  what  I  dreamed  two 

lustres  gone, 
I  'd  stay  to  help  the  Consummation  on. 
Whether  a  new  Bome  than  the  old  more 

Mr. 
Or  a  deadflat  of  rascal-ruled  despair; 
But  fay  sknll  somehow  never  dosed  ths 

sutnre 
That  seemH  to  knit  yours  firmly  with  ths 

future. 
So  you  'U  excuse  me  if  I  'ra  sometime! 

fain 
To  tie  the  past's  warm  nightcap  o'er  mt 

hrain; 
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I  *m  anita  aware  *t  if  not  In  fashion 

neie, 
Bat  then  yoor  northeait  windi  are  90 

eefere  I 

''But  to  mj  story :  though  't  is  truly 
aao^ht 

Bat  a  few  hints  in  Memory's  sketchhook 
canffht, 

And  which  may  daim  a  ralue  on  the 
score 

Of  calling  back  aome  scenery  now  no 
more. 

Shall  I  confess?  The  tavern's  only 
Lar 

Seemed  (be  not  shocked !)  its  homely- 
featured  bar. 

Here  dozed  a  fire  of  beechen  logs,  that 
bred 

Strange  fendee  in  its  embers  golden-red, 

And  nursed  the  loggerhead  whose  hissing 
dip. 

Timed  by  nice  instinct,  creamed  the  mug 
of  flip 

That  made  from  mouth  to  month  its 
genial  round, 

Nor  left  one  nature  wholly  winter- 
bound; 

Hence  dropt  the  tinkling  coal  all  mellow- 
ripe 

For  Uncle  Reuben's  talk -extinguished 
pipe; 

Hence  rayed  the  heat,  as  from  an  in- 
door sun, 

That  wooed  forth  many  a  shoot  of  rustic 
fun. 

Here  Bsra  ruled  as  king  by  right 
*    divine ; 

No  other  face  had  such  a  wholesome  shine, 

No  laugh  like  his  so  full  of  honest  cheer ; 

Above  the  rest  it  crowed  like  Chanti- 
cleer. 

**  In  this  one  room  his  dame  you  never 

saw, 
Where  reigned  by  custom  old  a  Salic 

law; 
Here  ooatless  lolled  he  on  his  throne  of 

oak, 
And  every  tongue  paused  midway  if  he 

spoke. 
Due  mirth  he  loved,  yet  was  his  sway 

severe: 
No  blear-eyed  driveller  got  his  stagger 

here; 
'Measure  was  happiness;  who  wanted 

more. 


Most  buy  his  rain  at  the  Deacon's  stor^* ; ' 
None  but  his  lodgers  after  ten  could 

stay. 
Nor  after  nine  on  eves  of  Sabbath4ay. 
He  had  hia  favorites  and  hit  pensioners. 
The  same  that  gypsy  Natnre  owns  for 

hers: 
Loose-ended  sonls,  whose  akilis  bring 

scanty  gold, 
And  whom  the  noor-house  catches  when 

they  're  old : 
Bode  oountry-minstrels.  men  who  doctor 

Une, 
Or  graft,  and.  out  of  scions  ten,  save  nine ; 
Creatures  of  genius  they,   bat  never 

meant 
To  keep  step  with  the  dvie  regiment 
These  £zra  welcomed,   feeling  in  his 

mind 
Perhaps  some  motions  of  the  vagrant 

kind; 
These  paid  no  money,  yet  for  them  be 

drew 
Spedal  Jamaica  from  a  tap  they  knew, 
And,  for  their  feelings,  cnalked  behind 

the  door 
With  solemn  face  a  visionary  score. 
This  thawed  to  life  in  Unde  Beuben's 

throat 
A  torpid  shoal  of  jest  and  anecdote. 
Like  those  queer  fish  that  doie   the 

drooehts  away. 
And  wait  for  moisture,  wrapt  in  sun- 
baked day ; 
This  warmed  the  one-eyed  fiddler  to  his 

task. 
Perched  in  the  comer  on  an  empty  cask, 
By  whose  shiill  art  rapt  suddenly,  some 

boor 
Rattled  a  donble-shnffle  on  the  floor ; 
'Hull's  Victory'  was,  indeed,  the  fa- 
vorite air, 
Though  'Yankee  Doodle'  claimed  iu 

proper  share. 

**  >T  was  there  I  caught  from  Unde 

Reuben's  lips^ 
In  dribbling  monologue  twixt    whifb 

and  ifips. 
The  story  I  so  long  have  tried  to  tell ; 
The  humor  coarse,  the  persons  common, 

—  well. 
From  Nature  only  do  I  love  to  paint, 
Whether  she  send  a  satyr  or  a  saint; 
To  me  Sincerity  'a  the  one  thing  good. 
Soiled  though   she  be  and  lost  to  mA 

denluxKL 
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Qoompegaii  is  a  town  ■ome  ten  mQef 

0oath 
From  Jethro,  at  Naffnmaoot  rireMnonth, 
A  feapoit  town,  and  makes  its  title  good 
With  lumber  and  dried  fish  and  eastern 

wood. 
Here  Deacon  Bitters  dwelt  and  kept  the 

Store, 
The  richest  man  for  manj  a  mile  of 

shore; 
In  little  less  than  ereiTthinff  dealt  he. 
From  meetinff-honses  to  a  diest  of  tea; 
So  dextrous  uerewithal  a  flint  to  skin, 
He  could  make  profit  on  a  single  pin ; 
In  business  strict,  to  bring  the  balance 

true 
He  had  been  known  to  bite  a  fig  in  two, 
And  change  a  board-nail  for  a  shingle- 


All  that  he  had  he  ready  held  for  sale. 

His  house,  his  tomb,  whate'er  the  law  al- 
lows. 

And  he  had  gladly  parted  with  his  spouse. 

His  one  ambition  ^ill  to  get  and  get. 

He  would  arrest  TOur  Tery  ghost  for  debt. 

His  store  looked  righteous,  should  the 
Paivon  come, 

But  in  a  dark  back-room  he  peddled  mm, 

And  eased  Ma'am  Consdence,  if  she  e'er 
wonid  scold. 

By  christening  it  with  water  ere  he  sold. 

A  small,  dry  man  he  was,  who  wore  a 
queue. 

And  one  white  neckcloth  all  the  week- 
days through,  — 

On  Monday  white,  by  Saturday  as  dun 

As  that  worn  homeward  by  the  prodigal 
son. 

His  frosted  earlocks,  striped  with  foxy 
brown. 

Were  braidea  up  to  hide  a  desert  crown ; 

His  coat  was  brownish,  black  perhaps  of 
yore; 

In  summer-time  a  banyan  loose  he  wore ; 

His  trousers  short,  through  many  a  sea- 
son true. 

Made  no  pretence  to  hide  his  stockings 
blue; 

A  waistcoat  buff  his  chief  adornment  was. 

Its  porcelain  buttons  rimmed  with  dusky 
brass. 

A  deacon  he,  you  saw  it  in  each  limb. 

And  well  he  knew  to  deacon-ofF  a  hymn. 

Or  lead  the  choir  through  all  its  wander- 
ins  woes 

With  voice  that  gathered  unction  in  his 


Wherein  a  constant  snuffle  yon  might 

hear. 
As  if  with  him  'twere  winter  all  the 

year. 
At  pew-head  sat  he  with  decorous  pains, 
In  sermon-time  could  foot  his  weekly 

gains. 
Or,  with   closed   eyes   and  heaTen-ah 

stractedair. 
Could  plan  a  new  inTestment  in  long. 

prayer. 
A  pious  man,  and  thrifty  too,  he  made 
The  psalms  and  prophets  partners  in  his 

trade. 
And  in  his  orthodoxy  straitened  more 
As  it  cnlacffed  the  business  at  his  store; 
He  honored  Moses,  bnt,  when  gain  be 

planned. 
Had  his  own  noUon  of  the  Promised 

Land. 

"Soon  as  the  winter  made  the  sledding 


From  far  around  the  farmers  hauled  hun 

wood. 
For  aD  the  trade  had  gathered  *neath  bis 

thumb. 
He  paid  in  groceries  and  New  England 

rum, 
Bfaking  two  profits  with  a  oonsdenos 

clear,— 
Cheap  all  he  bought,  and  all  he  paid  with 

dear. 
With  his  own  mete-wand  measuring  er- 

ery  load. 
Each  somehow  had  diminished  on  tjs 

road; 
An  honest  cord  in  Jethro  still  would  fail 
By  a  good  foot  upon  tha  Deacon's  scale. 
And,  more  to  abate  the  price,  his  gimkt 

eye 
Would  pierce  to  cat^ticks  that  none  else 


Tct  none 


wvHd  spy ; 
dared 


grumble,  for  no  {armet 


But  New  Tear  found  him  in  the  Dea 
can's  debt. 

"  While  the  first  snow  was  mealy  un- 
der feet, 

A  team  drawled  creaking  down  Quom* 
pegan  street. 

Two  cords  of  oak  weighed  down  the 
grinding  sled, 

And  cornstalk  fodder  rustled  orerhead ; 

The  oxen's  mussles,  as  the^  shouldered 
through. 
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Were  tQjwidngpd;  the  dximt^B  own 

waiblae 
As  the  come  frock  th«t  iwoiig  below 

his  knee. 
Behind  his  loed  for  shdter  weded  he ; 
His  mittened  hands  now  on  his  chest  he 

Now  stnmped  the  stiffened  cowhides  of 

hUfiet, 
Hnshed  ass  ghost's;  his  armpit  scarce 

conldbold 
The  walnnt  whipetock  sltppeiy-bright 

with  cold. 
What  wonder  if,  the  tarem  as  he  past, 
He  looked  and  longed,  and  stayed  his 

beasts  at  last, 
Who  patient  stood  and  veiled  themselves 

in  steam 
WhQe  he  explored  the  bar-room's  roddy 

^eam? 

"Before  the  fire,  in  want  of  thought 
profound, 

There  sat  a  brother4ownsman  weather- 
bound * 

A  stnrdj  churl,  crisp-headed,  bristly- 
eared. 


Hed  as  a  pepper;  'twixt 

and  beard 
His  eyes  lay  ambushed,  on  the  watch  for 

fools. 
Clear,  gray,  and  glittering  like  two  bay- 
edged  pools; 
A  shifty  creature,  with  a  turn  for  fun, 
Could  swap  a  poor  horse  for  a  better 

one,— 
He  M  a  high-stepper  always  in  his  stall ; 
Liked  far  and  near,  and  dreaded  there-, 

withaL 
To  him  the.in-eomer, '  Feres,  how  d'  ye 

dor 
'Jest  as  I'm  mbd  to,  Obed;  how  do 

yoni' 
Then,  his  eyes   twinkling  such   swift 

gleams  as  run 
Along  the  lerelled  barrel  of  a  gua 
Brought  to  his  shoulder  by  a  man  yon 

know 
Will  bring  his  game  down,  he  contiuned, 

•So, 
I  s'pose  you're  haulin'   wood)    But 

you^re  too  late ; 
The  Deacon 's  off ;  Old  Splitfoot  could  nt 

wait; 
He  made  a  bee-line  las'  night  in  the  storm 
To  where  he  wont  need  wood  to  keep 

him  warm- 


Tore  this  he  *»  treasurer  of  a  fund  to  train 
Young  imps  as  missionaries;  hopes  to 

gahi 
That  way  a  contract  that  he  has  in  view 
For  fire]Nroof  pitchforks  of  a  pattern  new. 
It  must  hare  tickled  him,  all  drawbacks 

weighed. 
To  think  be  stuck  the  Old  One  in  a 

trade; 
His  soul,  to  start  with,  wasn't  worth  a 

CSCTOt, 

And  all  he  'd  left  'ould  hardly  serre  to 
swear  at.' 

"By  thb  time  Obed  had   his  wiu 

thawed  out, 
And,  looking  at  the  other  half  in  doubt. 
Took  oft  hie  fox-skin  cap  to  scratch  his 

head, 
Donned   it  again,  and   drawled  forth, 

'Meanhe'sdeadl' 
'Jesso;  he's  deed  and  t'  other  d  that 

foUers 
With  folks  that  nerer  lore  a  thing  but 

dollars. 
He  pulled  up  stakes  last  cTening,  f  dr  and 

square. 
And  erer  since  there 's  been  a  row  Down 

There. 
The  minute  the  old  chap  arrired,  yon  see, 
Comes  the  Boss^evil  to  him,  and  says  he, 
"What  are  yon  good  at  1   Little  enough, 

I  fear; 
We  callilate  to  make  folks  useful  here." 
"  Well,"  says  old  Bitters,  "  I  expect  I 

can 
Scale  a  fair  load  of  wood  with  e'er  a 


'*  Wood  we  don't  deal  in ;  but  perhaps 

yon  '11  suit, 
Becanse  we  buy  our  brimstone  by  the 

foot: 
Here,  take  this  measurin'  rod,  as  smooth 

as  sin. 
And  keep  a  reckonin'  of  what  loads 

comes  in. 
Ton  '11  not  want  business,  for  we  need  a 

lot 
To  keep  the  Yankees  that  yon  send  ns 

hot; 
At  firfai*  up  th^  're  barely  half  as  spiy 
As  Spaniards  or  Italians,  though  they  're 

dry; 
At  first  we  hare  to  let  the  draught  on 

stronger. 
But»  heat  'em  through,  they  seem  to  hold 

it  louf^." 
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""  Bitten  he  took  the  rod,  and  pretty 
floon 
A  teamfter  oomet,  whietling  an  ex-paalm 


A  likelier  chap  70a  wonld  n*t  aik  to  see, 

No  different^  out  hie  limp,  from  you  or 
me'  — 

'  No  different,  Peres  t  Don't  yonr  mem- 
orjrfiuM 

Whj,  where  in  thunder  was  his  horns 
and  tain ' 

'They're  only  worn  by  some  old-fash- 
ioned pokes ; 

Thqr  mostly  aim  at  looking  just  like 
folks. 

8ech  things  are  scarce  as  qneues  and  top- 
boots  here; 

T  would  spoil  their  nsefolnees  to  look 
too  queer. 

Ef  yon  could  always  know  'em  when 
they  come. 

They  'd  get  no  purchase  on  yon :  now  be 


On  come  the  teamster,  smart  as  Dayy 

Crockett, 
Jinglin'  the  red-hot  coppers  in  bis  pocket, 
And  clost  behind,  ('t  was  gold-dust,  you  'd 

ha'  sworn,) 
A  load  of  sulphur  yaUower  'n  seed-corn ; 
To  see  it  wasted  ss  it  is  Down  There 
Would  make  a  Friction-Match  Co.  tear 

its  heir  I 
**  Hold  on  I "  says  Bitters,  "  stop  right 

where  yoa  be ; 
Tou  can*t  go  in  athout  a  pass  from  me." 
"All  right,"  says  t'  other,  "only  step 

round  smart ; 
I  must  be  home  by  noon4ime  with  the 

cart" 
Bitters  ffoea  round  it  sharp-eyed  as  a  rat» 
Then  with  a  scrap  of  Pfper  on  his  hat 
Pretends  to  cipher.    "  Bj  the  public  staff. 
That  load  scarce  rises  tweWe  foot  and  a 

haU." 
"There's  fourteen  foot  and  over,"  says 

the  driver, 
"Worth  twenty  dollars,  ef  it's  worth  a 

stiver: 
Good    fourth-proof   brimstone,   that*ll 

make  'cm  squirm,  — 
I  leave  it  to  the  Headman  of  the  Firm ; 
After  we  masnre  it,  we  always  lay 
Some  on  to  allow  for  settlin'  by  the  way. 
Imp  and  full-grown,  I  've  carted  sulphur 

here. 
And  gi*n  fnir  satisfiiction,  thirty  resr." 
Whn  xXMt  they  fell  to  qnarxellin' so  loud 


That  in  five  minutes  khey  had  drawed  a 

crowd, 
And  afore  long  the  Boss,  who  heard  the 

row. 
Comes  elbowin'  in  with ''  What  'ft  to  pay 

hero  now?" 
Both  parties  heard,  the  measnrin'-rod  he 

takes, 
And  of  the  load  a  careful  survey  makea 
"  Sence  I  have  bossed  the  bustness  here," 

says  he, 
"  No  fairer  load  was  erer  seen  by  me." 
Then,  tnrnin'  to  the  Deacon,  *'  Tou  mean 

cus. 
None  of  yonr  old  Qoompegan  tricks  with 

us! 
They  wont  do  here :  we  're  plain  old- 
fashioned  folks. 
And  dont  quite  understand  that  kind  o' 

jokes. 
I  know  this  teamster,  and  his  pa  afore 

him. 
And  the  hard-working  Krs.  D.  that  bore 

him; 
He  wonld  nt  soil  his  conscience  with  a 

lie. 
Though  he  might  get  the  cnstom-hooss 

therebv. 
Here,  consu\>le,   take   Bitters  by   ibe 

queue. 
And  dap  him  into  furnace  ninety-two, 
And  try  this  brimstone  on  him ;  if  he  ^ 

bright. 
He  *11  find  the  masure  honest  afore  night 
He  isn't  worth  his  futrl,  and  I'll  bet 
The  parish  oven  has  to  take  him  yet !  *" 

"  This  is  my  tale,  heard  twen^  yeais 

ago 
From  Uncle  Benben,  as  the  logs  homed 

low. 
Touching  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  that 

bloom 
That  makes  a  rose's  calyx  of  a  room. 
I  could  not  cire  his  language,  where- 
through ran 
The  gamy  flavor  of  the  bookless  man 
Who  shapes  a  word  before  the  fisncy 

cools. 
An  lonely  Crusoe  improvised  his  tools* 
I  liked  the  tale,— 'twss  like  so  many 

told 
By  Rntebf^uf  and  his  brother  TrouT^res 

bold; 
Nor  were  the  hearers  much  unlike  t« 

their*, 
Men  unsophisUcate,  rude-nerved  as  beaia 
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Hn»  is  ffone  «nd  hit  large-hearted  kind, 
The  iMidlordi  of  the  hospitable  mind ; 
Good  Warriner  of  Springfteld  waa  the 

last; 
An  inn  is  now  a  riaion  of  the  past ; 
One  yet-surriving  host  mj  mind   re- 

ealls, — 
Ton  11  find  him  ii  yon  go  to  Trenton 

Ifalls." 


tHB  OEIGIN  OV  BIDAOnO  POBTBT. 

When  wim  Minenra  still  was  yonng 

And  jtitft  the  least  romnntic. 
Boon  after  from  Jove's  head  she  flung 

That  nretemMtaral  antic, 
*T  U  saia,  to  keep  from  idleness 

Or  flirting,  those  twin  canes, 
She  spent  her  leisure,  more  or  lees. 

In  writing  po— ,  no,  verses. 

How  nice  they  were  I  to  rhyme  with^ 

A  kind  star  did  not  larry ; 
The  metre,  too,  was  ref^nlar 

As  S(;hoolboy'8  dot  and  carrr ; 
And  full  they  were  of  |.ious  plums, 

So  extraauper-moral,  — 
For  Slicking  Virtne's  tender  gums 

Most  tooih-enticing  coral 

A  clean,  fair  copy  she  prepares, 

llakea  sure  of  moods  and  tenses, 
With   her  own    hand,  —  for   prudence 
spares 

A  man-  (or  woman-)  -nensis; 
Complete,  and  tied  with  ribbons  proud, 

She  hinted  soon  how  cosy  a 
Treat  it  would  be  to  read  them  loud 

After  next  day's  Ambroiia. 

The  Gods  ihouftht  not  it  would  amuae 

So  much  as  Honier*s  Odrssees, 
But  could  not  rery  well  ref  nse 

The  properest  of  Goddesses : 
80  all  sat  round  in  attitudes 

Of  Tsrious  dejection, 
As  with  a  hem  /the  queen  of  prudes 

Began  her  grare  prelection. 

At  the  first  pause  Zeus   said,  "Well 
sung!— 

I  mean — ask  Phoebus, — he  knows." 
Bays  Phoebus, "  Zounds  1  a  wolf 's  among 

Admetus's  merinoa! 
Elne  I  rery  fine  I  but  I  must  go ; 

They  stand  in  need  of  me  there  { 


Ezeuse  me ! "  snatched  hia  stick,  and  so 
Plunged  down  the  gladdened  ether. 

With  the  next  gap,  Mars  said. "  For  m« 

Don't  wait, — nansht  obnld  be  finer. 
But  1  'm  engaged  at  half  past  three,  -— 

AfiffhtinAaUMinor!^' 
Then  Venus  lisped,  **  I  'm  aotely  tried, 

These  duty-calls  are  Tip'zoui^ 
But  I  siifsf  go ;  I  have  a  bride 

To  aee  aMut  in  Cyprus." 

Then  Bacchus,  ^  "  I  must  say  rood  bye^ 

Although  my  peace  it  jeoparas; 
I  meet  a  man  at  xour,  to  try 

A  well-broke  pair  of  leopards.'* 
His  words  woke  Hermea.  'vAh  1  **  he  said* 

"  I  $0  lore  moral  theaea  1 " 
Then  winked  at  Hebe,  who  turned  red. 

And  amoothed  her  apron's  creases. 

Jnst  then  Zens  snored,  —  the  Bagle  drew 

HiB  bead  the  wing  from  under ; 
Zeua  snored, — o'er  startled  Greece  there 
flew 

The  many-Tolumed  thunder. 
Some  aogurx  counted  nine,  some,  ten ; 

Some  said  't  was  war,  some,  ftunine, 
And  all.  that  oiher-minded  men 

Would  get  a  precious  — -% 

Proud  Pallaa  sf^hed,  "It  will  not  do; 

Aeainat  the  Muse  I  've  sinned,  oh ! " 
And  her  torn  rhymes  sent  fljring  throngh 

Olympns's  back  window. 
Then,  packing  up  a  peplus  dean. 

She  took  tM  stiorteat  path  thenoe^ 
And  opened,  with  a  mind  serene, 

A  Sunday-school  in  Athena. 

The  Yerees  t    Some  in  ocean  swilled* 

Killed  every  fish  that  bit  to  'em ; 
Some  Galen  cau^^ht,  and,  when  distilled 

Found  morphme  the  residuum ; 
But  some  that  rotted  on  the  earth 

Sprang;  up  a^in  in  copiea. 
And  f^ve  two  strong  narcotics  birth^ 

Didactic  rerse  and  poppies. 

Tears  after,  when  a  poet  aaked 

The  Goddess's  opinion, 
As  one  whose  soul  its  wings  had  tasked 

In  Art's  dear-aired  dominion, 
"  Discriminate,"  she  said,  *'  betimes ; 

The  Muse  is  unfonriving ; 
Put  all  your  beauty  in  your  rhrmM^ 

Your  morals  in  your  liTing.'^ 
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TUB  IXTIHO  DITTCHMAV. 

Dow't  bdiete  in  the  Fl jing  Dntchnuui  1 
I  't6  known  the  fellow  for  yenrt ; 

Hj  bouon  I 'Te  wrenched  from  hb  dutch, 
men: 
I  ehadder  whoneTer  he  neazi  1 

He 's  a  Bip  Tin  Winkle  skipper, 
A  wnnderinff  Jew  of  the  ecu. 

Who  sails  his  bederiUed  old  clipper 
In  the  wind's  eje,  stnight  ms  a  hee. 

Back  topsails  I  yon  can't  escape  him ; 

The  man-ropes  stretch  with  his  weight, 
And  the  queerest  old  toggeries  drape 
him. 
The  Lord  knows  how  long  ont  of 
dacel 

Like  a  long^isemhodied  idea, 
(A  kind  of  ghost  plentiful  now,) 

He  stands  there ;  jou  f»ocy  yon  see  a 
Coeral  of  Teniers  or  Donw. 

He  greets  yon ;  would  hare  you  take  let- 
ters: 
Ton  scan  the  addresses  with  dread. 
While  ho  mutters  his  donnen  and  wet' 
ten, — 
They're  all  from  the  dead  to  the  dead! 

Yon  seem  taking  time  for  reflection, 
But  the  heart  fills  your  throat  with  a 
jam, 

As  you  spell  in  each  faded  direction 
An  ommons  ending  in  data. 

Am  I  tagging  my  rhrmes  to  a  legend  ? 
That  were  changing  green  turtle  to 
mock: 
No,  thank  you !    I  're  found  out  which 
wedge-end 
Is  meant  for  the  head  of  a  block. 

The  fellow  I  haye  in  my  niind's  eye 
Plays  the  old  Skipper's  part  here  on 
shore. 

And  sticks  like  a  burr,  till  he  finds  I 
Uave  got  just  the  gauge  of  his  bore. 

This  postman  'twixt  one  ghost  and  t' 
other. 
With   last  dates   that  smell  of  the 
mould. 
I  hare  met  him  (O  man  and  brother, 
Forgire  me  1)  in  axure  and  gold* 


In  the  pulpit  I'm  known  of  his  preach 

Ont  olhearing  hehind  the  time. 
Some  statement  of  Balaam's  impeach 
ing. 
GiTing  Ere  a  due  sense  of  her  crime. 

I  haTe  seen  him  some  poor  ancient  thrash 
ing 
Into  something  (God  saTO  us  1)  more 

dry. 
With  the  Water  of  Life  itself  wasUng 
The  life  out  of  earth,  sea,  and  skj. 

0  dread  fellow-^nortal,  get  newer 
Despatches  to  cany,  or  none ! 

We 're  as  quick  as  ihe  Greekand  the  Jew 
were 
At  knowing  a  loaf  from  a  stone. 

Till  the  couriers  of  God  hSL  in  duty, 
We  sha*n't  ask  a  mummy  for  iiews^ 

Nor  sate  the  soul's  hunger  for  beauty 
With  your  drawings  from  casts  of  a 
Muse* 


CBBDIDDCUS  JOYBK  BBGKABB. 

0  DATS  endeared  to  crenr  Muse, 
When  nobody  had  any  views. 
Nor,  while  the  cloudscape  of  his  mind 
By  erery  breeae  was  new  designed. 
Insisted  all  the  wcnrld  should  see 
Camels  or  whales  where  none  there  be  I 

0  happy  days,  when  men  receiyed 
From  sire  to  son  what  all  belieyed* 
And  left  the  other  world  hi  bliss, 
Too  busy  with  bedeyilling  this! 

Beset  by  doubts  of  every  breed 
In  the  last  bastion  of  my  creed* 
With  shot  and  shell  for  Sabbathc{iim^ 

1  watch  the  storming-party  dimb. 
Panting  (their  prey  in  easy  reach). 

To  pour  triumphant  through  the  breach 
In  walls  that  sned  like  snowflakes  tons 
Of  missiles  from  old-fashioned  ffuns, 
But  crumble  'neath  the  storm  tnat  pouff 
All  day  and  night  from  bigger  borM. 
There,  as  I  hopeless  watch  and  wait 
The  last  lifeKsmshinff  coQ  of  Fate, 
Despab  finds  solace  In  the  praise 
Of  tnoee  serene  dawn-rosy  days 
Rre  microscopes  had  made  us  heirs 
To  large  estates  of  doubts  and  snare^ 
By  proving  that  the  title^eeda, 
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Onoe  all-Mifilcient  for  men's  needs. 
Are  iMLlimpsestt  that  icarce  disgnise 
The  tracings  of  still  earlier  lies, 
Tbemaelves  as  suielv  written  o*er 
An  older  fib  erased  before. 

So  from  these  days  I  fly  to  those 
That  hk  the  landlDcked  Fast  repose, 
Where  no  mde  wind  of  doetrine  shakes 
From  bloofai  -  flnshed   boughs  nntimely 


Where   morning's    ejes    see     nothing 

strange. 
Ko  emde  perplexity  of  chan^. 
And  morrows  trip  alone  their  ways     . 
Secare  as  happy  yesteraavs. 
Then  there  were  mlers  who  oould  trace 
Through  heroes  np  to  gods  their  race. 
Pledged  to  iair  fame  and  noble  nse 
By  Teins  from  Odin  filled  or  Zeus, 
Ajid  under  bonds  to  keep  diyine 
The  praise  of  a  celestial  line. 
Then  priests  oould  pile  the  altafs  sods, 
With  whom  gods  spake  as  they  with 

gods, 
And  erery where  from  haunted  earth 
Broke  sprinj^s  of  wonder,  that  had  birth 
In  depths  diTine  beyond  the  ken 
And  ntal  scrutiny  of  men ; 
Then  hills  and  groTes  and  streams  and 

seas 
Thrilled  with  immortal  presences, 
Not  too  ethereal  for  the  scope 
Of  human  passion's  dream  or  hope. 

Now  Flan  at  last  is  surely  dead. 

And  King  No-Credit  reigns  instead. 

Whose  officers,  morosely  strict. 

Poor  Fancy's  tenantry  erict. 

Chase  the  Isst  Cknius  from  the  door, 

And  nothing  dances  any  more. 

Nothing  t    Ah,  yes,  our  tables  do, 

Drumming  the  Old  One^  own  tattoo, 

And,  if  the  oracles  are  dumb, 

Have  we  not  mediums  t    Why  be  glum  1 

Fly  thither  9    Why,  the  Tery  air 

Is  full  of  hindrance  and  despair  I 

Fly  thither?   But  I  cannot  fiy ; 

My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try,  — 

Each  lilliputian,  but,  combined. 

Potent  a  ffiant's  limbs  to  bind. 

This  world  and  that  are  growing  dark ; 

A  huffe  interrogation  mark, 

The  DeTil's  crook  episcopal. 

Still  borne  before  him  since  the  Fall, 

Blackens  with  its  ill-omened  §ign       • 


The  old  blue  heaTen  of  faith  benign. 
Whence?  Whither?  Wherefore?  How? 

Which?    Why? 
All  ask  at  once,  all  wait  reply. 
Men  feel  old  systems  cracking  under 

'em; 
Life  saddens  to  a  mere  conundrum 
Which  once  Religion  soWed,  but  she 
Has  lost  — has  Science  found?  — the 

key. 

What  was  snow-bearded  Odin,  trow. 

The  migh^  hunter  long  ago. 

Whose  nom  and  hounds  the  peasant 

hears 
Still  when  the  Northlights  shake  theii 

spears? 
Science  bath  answers  twain,  I  're  heard ; 
Choose  which    you  will,  nor   hope  a 

third; 
Whichever  box  the  truth  be  stowed  in. 
There 's  not  a  sHver  left  of  Odin. 
Either  he  was  a  pinchbrowed  thing, 
With  scarcely  wit  a  stone  to  fling, 
A  creature  both  in  siie  and  shape 
Nearer  than  we  are  to  the  ape, 
Who  hung  sublime  with  brat  and  spouse 
By  tail  prehensile  from  the  boughs, 
Ajid,  hsppier  than  his  maimed  descend- 
ants, 
The  culture-curtailed  tfidependents, 
Conld  pluck  his  cherries  with  both  paws, 
And  stuff  with  both  his  big^boned  jaws ; 
Or  else  the  core  his  name  enyeloped 
Was  from  a  solar  myth  deyeloped. 
Which,  hunted  to  its  primal  shoot. 
Takes  refuge  in  a  Sanskrit  root. 
Thereby  to  instant  death  explaining 
The  little  poetry  remaining. 

Try  it  with  Zeus, 't  is  just  the  same; 
Tlie  thing  eyades,  we  hug  a  name ; 
Nay,  scaroely  that,  —  perhaps  a  yapor 
Bom  of  some  atmospheric  caper. 
All  Lempriere's  fables  blur  together 
In  cloudy  symbols  of  the  weather. 
And  Aphrodite  rose  from  frothy  seas 
But  to  illustrate  such  hypotheses. 
With  years  enough  behind  his  back, 
liocoin  will  take  the  selfsame  track. 
And  proye,  hulled  fnirly  to  the  cob, 
A  mere  vagary  of  Old  Frob. 
Give  the  r^ht  roan  a  solar  myth. 
And  he  11  confute  the  sun  therewith. 

They  make  things  admirably  plain, 
But  one  hard  question  will  remain  * 
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If  one  hjpodwtif  yoa  lose. 

Another  in  iu  place  you  choose, 

Bot,   joor    futh    gone,    O   man    and 

brother, 
Whoee  ebop  thaU  furnish  yon  another  ? 
One  that  will  waah,  I  mean,  and  wear, 
And  wrap  na  warmlj  from  deapair  ? 
While  thej  are  clearing  np  onr  poxslea. 
And  clapping  prophjlMtic  mnxzJea 
Ob  the  Act«on*t  nounda  that  tnifif 
Oar  derions  track  through  Bnt  and  If, 
Would  they  'd  explain  away  the  Deril 
And  other  facts  that  won*t  keep  level, 
But  rise  beneath  our  feet  ot  fail, 
A  rer ling  ship's  deck  in  a  gale  I 
God  Taiilih^long  ago,  iwla, 
A  mere  subiectlTe  synthesis ; 
A  d<4],  stnized  out  with  hopes  and  fears. 
Too  homely  for  ns  prettjr  dears, 
Who  want  one  that  connction  carries. 
Last  make  of  Lomlon  or  of  Paris. 
He  gone,  I  felt  a  moment's  ppasm, 
Bnt  odmed  myself  with  Protoplasm, 
A  finer  name,  and,  what  is  more, 
Ab  enigmatic  aa  before ;    • 
Greek,  too.  and  sure  to  fill  with  eaae 
Minds  caught  in  the  Svmplegadea 
Of  soul  and  sense,  life's  two  conditions^ 
Each  bsfiied  with  its  own  omniscience. 
The  men  who  labor  to  revise 
Onr  Bibles  will,  I  hope,  be  wise. 
And  print  it  without  foolish  qnalroa 
Instead  of  God  in  David's  psalms : 
Noll  had  been  more  effective  far 
Could  be  have  shouted  at  Dunbar, 
**  Rise,  Protoiilasm  1 "    No  dourert  Scot 
Ead  waited  for  another  shot 

And  yet  I  frankljr  must  confess 

A  secret  unforgivinuness. 

And  shudder  at  the  saving  chrism 

Whose  beat  New  Birth  h  Pessimism  ; 

Mv  soul  —  I  mean  the  bit  of  phosphorus. 

That  fills  the  place  of  what  that  was  for 

ns  — 
Cant  bid  its  inward  bores  defiance 
With  the  new  nnrsery>tales  of  science. 
What   profits    me,    though    doubt    by 

doubt. 
As  nail  by  nail,  be  driven  out, 
When  every  new  one,  like  the  last, 
Still  holds  my  coflSn-lid  as  fast  ? 
Would  I  find  thoujrht  a  moment's  truce. 
Give    me  the   young    world's    Mother 

Goose 
With  life  and  Joy  In  every  limb. 
The  cliimney-comer  tales  of  Grimm  I 


Our  dear  and  admtnUe  Hwder 
Cannot  explain  to  me  why  dac»  iKf^ 
Or  rather,  how  into  their  eggs 
Blunder  potential  wings  and  legs 
With  will  to  more  them  and  decide 
Whether  in  air  or  lymph  to  glide. 
Who  gets  a  bair'i»-breaath  on  by  sbowiqg 
That  Soraethii^  Else  set  all  agotng  f 
Farther  and  farther  back  we  puah 
From  Moaes  and  his  burning  bndi ; 
Crv,"  Art  Thou  there?"  Above, bdow, 
All  Nature  mutters  jres  and  no  / 
T  is  the  old  answer:  we 're  agreed 
Being  from  Being  must  proceed. 
Life  be  Life's  source.    I  might  as  w«n 
Obey  the  meeting-house'i  bdL 
And  listen  while  Old  Hundred  poors 
Forth  throngh  the  summer-opened  dooc^ 
From  old  ami  young.    I  hear  it  yet, 
Swlled  by  baas-viol  and  clarinet, 
Whi'e  the  gray  minister,  with  face 
Radiant,  let  loose  his  noble  base. 
If  Heaven  it  reached  not,  yet  iU  roU 
Waked  all  the  echoes  of  the  soni. 
And  in  it  many  a  life  found  wings 
To  soar  away  from  sonlid  things. 
Church  gone  and  singers  too,  tne  song 
Sinus  lo  roe  voiceless  all  night  long. 
Till  my  soul  beckons  me  afiv,  . 
Glowing  and  trembling  like  a  star. 
Will  any  scientific  toi^ 
With  my  worn  strings  achieve  as  mucht 

I  dont  object,  not  I,  to  know 
My  sires  were  monkeys,  if  t  was  so; 
I  touch  my  ear's  colliisive  tip 
And  own  the  poor-relationship. 
That  apea  of  various  shapes  sod  siaes 
Contained  their  germs  that  all  the  prises 
Of  senate,  pulpit,  camp,  and  bar  win 
May  give  us  hopes  that  sweeten  Darwin. 
Who  knows  but  from  onr  loins  may 

spring 
(Long    hence)    some    winged    sweet> 

throated  thing 
As  much  fiu|»erior  to  us 
As  we  to  Cynocephalusi 

t 

j  This  is  con«oling,  but.  alas, 

!  It  tvi|)es  no  dimn«*8s  from  the  glass 
Where  I  am  flattening  my  poor  nose. 

;  In  hope  to  see  berond  m v  toes. 

;  Though  I  accept  niT  |iedigree, 
Tet  where,  pray  tell  me,  is  the  key 

.  That  should  unlock  a  private  door 

I  To  the  Great  Mvstery,  such  no  moret 
Each  offers  his,  but  one  nor  all 
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Are  much  pemuiTe  with  the  wall 
That  riaet  now,  as  long  ago, 
B«tween  I  wonder  and  I  know, 
Nor  wfll  Toocbeafe  a  pin-hole  peep 
At  the  irefled  laie  in  its  keep. 
Where  it  no  door,  I  bat  prodooe 
My  ke  J  to  find  it  of  no  use. 
Yet  better  keep  it,  after  all. 
Since  Nature  *•  economical, 
And  who  can  tell  bat  aome  fine  daj 
(If  it  occur  to  her)  ahe  may, 
In  her  good-will  to  yon  and  me, 
Mitke  door  and  lock  to  match  the  key  1 


TBKPOBA  MXTTANTUB. 

Tbb  world  tnmf  mild ;  democracy,  they 
say. 

Rounds  the  sharp  knobs  of  character 
away, 

And  no  great  harm,  unless  at  graTs  ex- 
pense 

Of  what  needs  edge  of  proof,  the  moral 


An  oiBeer  cashiered,  a  cMi  serrant 
(No  matter  though  his  piety  were  fer^ 


vent) 
cefuily< 


For  man  or  race  is  on  the  downward 

path 
Whose  fibre  grows  too  soft  for  honest 

wrath, 
And   there  'a   a   subtle   influence   that 

springs 
From  words   to  modify  our   sense  of 

things. 
A  plain  distinction   grows   obscore  of 

late: 
ICaa,  if  he  will,  may  pardon;  but  the 

SMte 
Forsets  ita  function  if  not  fixed  as  Fate. 
So  thought  our  sires :  a  hundred  years 

•go, 
If  men  were  knares,  why,  people  called 

them  so. 
And  crime  could  see  the  prison-portal 

bend 
Its  brow  severe  at  no  long  vista's  end. 
In  those  davs  for  plain  things  plain  words 

would  serve ; 
Men  had  not  learned  to  admire  the  grace- 
ful swerve 
Wherewith  the  JEsthetic  Nature's  genial 

mood 
Makes  public   duty  slope  to   private 

good; 
No  muddled  oonsdenoe  raised  the  saving 

doubt : 
A  soldier  proved  unworthy  was  drummed 

ont; 


Disgracefully  dismissed,  and  through  the 

land 
Each  bore  for  life  a  stigma  from  the 

brand 
Whose  far-heard  hiss  made  others  more 

averse 
To  take  the  facile  step  from  bad  to 

worse. 
The  Ten  Commandments  had  a  mean* 

inff  then 
Felt  in  their  bones  by  least  considerate 

men. 
Because  behind  them  Public  Conscience 

stood. 
And  without  wincing  made  their  man* 

dstes  good. 
But  now  that "  Statesmanship  "  is  just  a 

way 
To  dodge  (he  primal  curse  and  make  it 

Since  office  means  a  kind  of  patent  drill 
To  force  an  entrance  to  tne  Nation's 

tUl, 
And  peculation  something  rather  lesa 
Risky  thnn  if  yoa  spelt  it  with  an  f  ; 
Now  that  to  steal  by  law  is  grown  an 

art. 
Whom  rogues  the  rires,  their   milder 

sons  call  pmart, 
And    ''slightly    irregular"  dUutes  the 
I  shame 

Of  what  bad  once  a  somewhat  blunter 

name, 
With  generous  curve  we  draw  the  moral 

line: 
Our  swindlers  are  permitted  to  resign ; 
Their  gnilt  is  wrapped   in  deferential 

names. 
And   twenty  sympathize   for  one  that 

blames. 
Add  national  diwrace  to  private  crime. 
Confront   mankind  with   brasen   front 

sublime. 
Steal   bnt   enough,  the  world    is    un- 

severe, — 
Tweed  is  a  statesman,  Fisk  a  financier ; 
Invent  a  mine,  and  be  —  the  Lord  knows 

what; 
Secure,  at  any  rate,  with  what  yon  've 

got. 
The  public  servant  who  has  stolen  or 

lied. 
If  Cftlled  on,  may  resign  with  honett 

pride: 
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Ai  Qiijoit  ^Tor  put  htm  ia,  whj  doubt 

DUfsTor  M  onjiuit  htm  ninied  iu'm  oat  ? 

^  Ereo  it  iodktad,  what  is  that  but  fudge 

'To  him  who  cotimed-in    tl»e   electiyo 

judge  1 
WliitewMbed,  he  qidti  the  politidan^s 


I  All  templars  mod  minrtrdi  and  ladies 
and  pages. 
And  love  and  adTentnxe  in  Ootre^er 


At 


strife 

»  in  mind,  with  poekets  filled  for 

life: 
Uif  "lady'*    glares  with  gems  whose 

▼nl);ar  blaxe 
The  poor  man  through  his  heightened 

Uxes  pays, 
Himself  content  if  one  huge  Kohinoor 
BnJge  from  a  shirt-front  ampler  than 

before, 
Bnt  not  too  candid,  lest  it  haply  tend 
To   rouse    suspicion    of   tl^   People's 

Friend. 
A  public  meeting,  treated  at  hb  cost, 
Besol?es  him  back  more  rirtne  than  he 

lost; 
With  character   regilt   he  connts   his 

gains; 
What  *8  gone  was  air,  the  solid  good  re- 


For  what  is  good,  except  what  friend  and 

foe 
Seem  quite  unaniroons  in  thinking  so. 
The  stocks  and  bonds  which,  in  our  age 

of  loans, 
Replace  the  stupid  pagan's  stocks  and 

stones) 
With  choker  white,  wherein  no  cynic 

eye 
Dares  see  idealized  a  hempen  tie. 
At    parish  -  meetings    he   conducts  in 

prayer, 
And  pays  for  missions  to  be  sent  else- 

where; 
On  'Change  respected,  to  his  friends  en- 

deared. 
Add  bnt  a  8nnday-school-class,  he 's  re- 

▼ered. 
And  his  too  early  tomb  will  not  be  dumb 
To    point  a  moral  for  our   youth    to 

come. 
1872. 


•  IN  THE  HALF-WAT  HOUSB. 
L 

At  twenty  we  fancied  the  blest  Middle 
Aires 
A   spirited   cross   ol    romantic   and 
grand. 


But  ah,  where  the  youth  dreamed  of 
building  a  minster, 
The  man  uuLes  a  pew  and  sits  reckon- 
ing bis  pelf. 
And  the  Graces  wear  fronts,  the  Muse 
thins  to  a  spinster 
When  Middle- Age  states  from  one'k 
glass  at  onewlf  1 


Do  you  twit  me  with  days  when  I  had 
an  Ideal, 
And  saw   the   sear  future   through 
spectacles  green  ? 
Then  fiud  me  some  charm,  while  I  look 
round  and  see  all 
These  fat  friends  of  forty,  shall  ke  fp 
me  nineteen ; 
Should  we  go  on  pining  for  chaplets  of 
laurel 
Who  Ve  paid  a  permquier  for  mend- 
ing  our  thatch. 
Or,  our  feet  swathed  in  baize,  with  our 
Fate  pick  a  onarrel. 
If,  instead  of  cheap  bay-leares,  she 
scut  a  dear  scratch  t 

m. 

We  called  it  our  Eden,  that  small  patent* 
baker. 
When  life  was  half  moonshine  and  half 
Mary  Jane ; 
But  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick-mnker  1  — 
Did  Adam  hare  duns  and  slip  down  a 
back-lane  t 
Nay,  after  the  Fall  did  the  modiste  keep 
coming 
With  last  styles  of  fig-leaf  to  Madam 
Eve's  bower  1 
Did  Jnbal,  or  whoerer  taught  the  giris 
thrumming, 
Make  the  pntriarchs  deaf  at  a  dollar 
the  hour  ? 

IV. 

As  I  think  what  I  was,  I  sigh  DmaU 

wmnnUa! 
Years  are  creditors   Sheridan's    sell 

could  not  bilk; 
Bnt  then,  as  my  boy  says,  "  What  right 

has  a  fuUah 
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To  Atk  for  the  cream,  when  bimself 

•pUt  the  mUk  1 " 
Perhape  wben  yoa  're  older,  my  lad, 

yoa  '11  diacx>ver 
The  secret  with  which  Aold  Lang 

Syne  there  ia  gUt, — 
Sapentition  of  old  man,  mttid,  poet,  and 

lover,  — 
That  cream  rises  thickest  on  milk  that 

WHS  spilt  1 


▲h.  Fate,  should  I  Uto  to  be  nonageo* 
arian, 
Let  me  stOl  take  Hope's  frail  L  0.  U.s 
upon  trust, 
Still  talk  of  a  trip  to  the  Islands  Macarian, 
And  still  dimb  the  dream-tree  for  — 
ashes  and  dnst  1 


We  sailed  for  the  moon,  bnt,  in  sad 
disillosion, 
Snng  under  Point  Comfort  are  glad  to 
make  fast, 
And  strive  (vans  our  glasses)  to  make  a 
oonfuskm 
rTwixt  our  rind  of  green  cheese  and 
the  moon  of  the  past. 
Ah,  Miffht-haye-bren,  Conld-haTO-been, 
WouM-haTe-been  I  rascals, 
He's  a  genius  or  fool  whom  ye  cheat 
at  twoscore, 
And  the  okan  whose  boy- promise  was 
likened  to  Pascal's 
Is  thankful  at  forty  they  dont  call  him 
borel 

VL 

Witli  what  fumes  of  fame  was  each  con- 
fident pare  full ! 
How  rates  of  insurance  should  rise  on 
the  Charles  1 
And  which  of  ns  now  would  not  feel 
wisely  grateful. 
If  his  rhymes  sold  as  fast  as  the  Em- 
blems of  Qnarlesi 
E'en  if  won,  what 's  the  good  of  Life's 
medals  and  prizes  t 
The  rapture 'k  in  what  never  was  or  is 
gone; 
fhat  we  missed  them  makes  Helens  of 
plain  Ann  Elisvs. 
For  the  goose  of  Tinlay  still  is  Mem- 
ory's swan. 

vn. 

And  yet  who  would   change   ihz   old 
dream  for  new  treasure  1 
Make  not  youth's  sourest  grapes  the 
best  wme  of  our  life  1 
Need  he  reckon  his  date  by  the  Almanac's 
measure 
Who  is  twenty  life-long  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife  1 


AT  THE  BITBNS  CBKTBKMIAL. 

JANUAKT,  1859. 

L 

A  BUVDBao  years  1  they  're  qi^kly  fle^ 

With  all  their  Joy  and  sorrow; 
Their  dead  leaTos  shed  upon  the  dead. 

Their  fresh  ones  sprung  by  morrow  1 
And  still  the  patient  seasons  bring 

Their  chauffe  of  sun  and  shadow ; 
New  birds  stiU  sing  wiih  every  spring. 

New  violets  spot  the  meadow. 

IL 

A  hundred  years  1  and  Natore's  powers 

No  greater  grown  nor  lessened ! 
They  saw  no  flowers  more  sweet  than 
ours, 

No  fairer  new  moon's  crescent 
Would  she  but  treat  us  poets  so, 

So  from  our  winter  free  us, 
And  set  our  slow  old  sap  aflow 

To  sprout  in  fresh  ideas  1 

m. 

Alas,  think  I,  what  worth  or  parts 

Have  brought  me  here  competing, 
To  speak  what  starts  in  myriad  hearts 

With  Bums's  memory  beating  I 
Himself  had  loved  a  theme  like  this; 

Must  I  be  its  entomber  1 
No  pen  save  his  bnt 's  sure  to  miss 

Its  pathos  or  iu  humor. 

IV. 

As  I  sst  musing  what  to  say. 

And  how  my  verse  to  number. 
Some  elf  in  play  passed  by  that  waj» 

And  sank  my  fids  in  slumber ; 
And  on  my  sleep  a  vision  stole. 

Which  I  will  put  in  metre, 
Of  Bums's  sool  at  the  wicket-hole 

Where  sits  the  good  Saint  Peter. 

V 

The  saint,  methought,  had  left  his  poil 
That  day  to  Holy  Willie, 
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Who  swore,  ''Etch  ghort  that  comet 
shall  toait 

In  bmnttarie,  wil)  he,  nOl  be ; 
There 's  nmne  need  hope  with  phiseee  fine 

Their  score  to  wipe  a  fin  frae : 
1 11  chalk  a  sign,  to  save  their  tryin*,  — 

A  hand  (R)  and  *  VuU  infra  f"' 

VL 

Alasl  no  soil 's  too  cold  or  dry 

For  spiriinal  small  potatoes, 
Scrimped  natures,  spry  the  trade  to  ply 

Of  diaboti  adpocatui  ; 
Who  lay  bent  pins  in  Uie  pensnoe-stool 

Where  Mercy  plnmps  a  coshion. 
Who  've  jost  one  rale  for  kuatre  and  fool. 

It  saves  so  much  confusion  I 

vn. 

So  when  Bnms  knocked.  Will  knit  his 
brows, 

His  window  gap  made  scanter, 
And  ssid, "  Go  ronse  the  otiier  house; 

We  lodge  noTsm  O'Shanter  1 " 
"  Wt  loduel**  laughed  Bums.     ^'Now 
well  I  see 

Desth  cannot  kill  old  nature ; 
Ko  human  flea  but  thinks  that  he 

May  speak  for  his  Creator  I 

Tin. 

"Bat,  Willie,  friend,    don't  tarn    me 
forth, 

Anid  (1o«)tie  needs  no  iranger ; 
And  if  on  earth  I  had  small  worth, 

Yoa  're  let  in  worse,  I  *se  wager  I " 
"Na,  nane  has  knot-kit  at  tHe  rett 

But  found  me  hard  ss  whun>tane ; 
There's  chances  yet  yonr  bread  to  get    ' 

Wi  Aoid  Nick,  gaugin'  brunstaue." 

IX 

Meanwhile,  the  Unco'  Oaid  had  ta'en 

Their  place  to  watch  the  process, 
Flattening  in  Tain  on  many  a  pane 

Their  disembodied  noses. 
Remember,  please,  t  is  all  a  dream ; 

One  can't  control  the  fancies 
Through  sleep  that  stream  with  way- 
waril  ^ieam, 

like  midnight's  boreal  dances. 


Old  Willie's  tone  grew  sharp 's  a  knife  : 
•*  In  yrimi$,  I  indite  ye^ 


For  makin'  strife  wi'tfie  water  o*  lifi^ 

And  preferrin'  aqua  wiat !  " 
Then  roared  a  roioe  with  lusty  din. 

Like  a  skipper^  when  *t  is  blowy, 
**U  that's  a  Bn,  /  'd  ne'er  got  in. 

As  sure  as  my  name's  Noah!^ 

XL 

Baulked,  Willie  turned  another  leaf,  — 

"  There  ^  many  here  here  heard  ye, 
To  the  pain  and  grief  o'  tme  belief. 

Say  hard  things  o'  the  deigr  1" 
Then  rang  a  clear  tone  over  idl,— 

'*  One  plea  for  him  allow  me : 
I  once  heard  csU  from  o'er  me, '  Sanl, 

Why  persecatest  thou  me? '* 

zn. 

To  the  next  charge  rexed  Willie  taxne^ 

And,  sighing,  wiped  his  glssses: 
"I  'm    much    concerned    to   find    yf 
yearned 

0*er-warmly  tow'rd  the  lasses ! " 
Here  David  s^hed ;  poor  WiUie'k  feoe 

Lost  all  iu  self  possession : 
**  I  leare  this  case  to  God'«  own  grace : 

It  baffles  mjf  discretion ! " 

xm. 

Then  sudden  fflonr  roand  me  broke, 

And  low  melodjous  sarges 
Of  wings  whose  stroke  to  splendor  woke 

Creation's  farthest  Terges ; 
A  CI  OSS  stretched.  Iadder4ike,  secnre 

From  earth  to  hearen's  own  portal, 
Wherehr  God*s  poor,  with  footing  maat, 

Climbed  up  to  peace  immortal. 

XIT. 

I  heard  a  voice  serene  and  low 

(With  my  heart  I  seemed  to  hear  it) 
Fall  snft  and  slow  as  snow  on  snow. 

Like  grace  of  the  heavenly  spirit; 
As  sweet  ss  over  ncw-hom  son 

The  cnx>n  of  new-made  mother, 
Th<*  voice  beeun,  **  Sore  tempted  one ! " 

Then,  pausing,  sighed,  **  Our  brotlierl 

XV. 

"  IJ  not  a  sparrow  fall,  nnlen 
The  Father  aees  and  knows  it, 

Tliiuk !  recks  He  less  His  form  exprsM^ 
The  soul  His  own  d»'posit  f 

If  only  dear  to  Him  the  strong; 
That  never  trip  nor  wander. 
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Whan  w«re  the  thxong  whoM  moraing 
Thrflli  Bit  bloe  ftrchet  jondert 

XVL 

"Bo  Mmli  tlone  dear-cjed,  ttiong- 
kneed. 

To  Him  true  eenrioe  render, 
And  tber  who  need  His  hand  to  lead, 

Find  UMT  His  heart  tintender  ? 
Through  aU  tout  rarions  ranks  and  fates 

He  opens  doors  to  dntj. 
And  he  that  waits  there  atyonr  gates 

Was  senrant  of  His  Beauty. 

XYIL 

"  The  Earth  mnst  richer  sap  secrete, 

(Could  ye  in  time  hat  know  it  1) 
Most  juice  concrete  with  fiercer  hM, 

J£re  she  can  make  her  poet ; 
Long  generations  go  and  come, 

At  Mst  she  hears  a  singer. 
For  ages  dumb  of  senses  numb 

The  compensation-bringer  1 

XYHL 

"  Her  cheaper  broods  in  palaces 

She  raises  under  glasses, 
But  souls  like  these,  hear'n's  hostages, 

Spring  shelterloM  as  grssses : 
They  share  £arth*s  blessing    and  her 
bane, 

The  common  snn  and  shower ; 
What  makes  your  pain  to  thum  is  gain. 

Your  weakness  is  their  power. 

zn. 

**  These  laiger  hearts  must  feel  the  rolls 

Of  NtomiSw-waTed  temptation; 
These  star  •  wide  souls   between   fheir 
poles 

Beer  sones  of  tropic  passion. 
He  lored  much  1  —  that  is  gospel  good, 

Howe'er  the  text  you  hsindle ; 
From   common    wood    the   cross   was 
hewed. 

By  lore  tamed  priceless  sandaL 


"If  scant  hii  senrice  at  the  kirk. 

He  paUn  heard  and  atfe$ 
From  choirs  that   lurk   in   hedge  and 
birk. 
From  blnckbird  and  from  maris ; 
The  cowering    mouae,   poor   cmroofed 
thing. 


In  him  foand  Meroy^  angel ; 
The  daisy's  ring  brought  erery  spring 
To  him  LoTrs  fresh  STangel  1 

XXL 

''Not  be   the  threatening  texts  who 
deals 

Is  highest  'mong  the  preachers. 
But  he  who  feels  the  woes  and  weals 

Of  all  Qod's  wanderinff  creatures. 
He  doth  good  work  whose  heart  can 
find 

The  spirit 'neath  the  letter: 
Who  makes  his  kind  of  happier  mind. 

Leaves  wiser  men  and  better. 

xxn. 

**  They  make  Religion  be  abhorred 

Who  round  with  darkness  gulf  her. 
And  think  no  word  can  please  the  Lord 

Unless  it  smell  of  sulphur. 
Dear  Poet-heart,  that  childlike  goeased 

The  Father's  lOTing  kindness, 
Come  DOW  to  rest  I  'flKm  didst  His  best, 

U  haply  t  was  in  blindness  I " 

xxm. 

Then  leapt  hearen's  portals  wide  apart. 

And  at  their  golden  thunder 
With  sudden  start  I  woke,  mr  heart 

Siill  throbbing-f  ull  of  wonder. 
"  Father,"  I  saiC  "  't  is  known  to  Thee 

How  Thou  thy  Saints  preparest; 
But  this  I  see.  —  Saint  Charity 

Is  still  the  first  and  fairest  P' 

xznr. 

Dear  Bard  and  Brother  I  let  who  may 

Against  thy  &ults  be  railing, 
(Thoujch  far,  I  pray,  from  us  be  they 

That  nerer  had  a  failing !) 
One  toast  I  '11  give,  and  that  not  long. 

Which  thou  wouldst  pledge  if  prea 
ent,^ 
To  him  whose  song,  in  nature  strong. 

Makes  man  of  prince  and  peasant  1 


IN  AK  ALBUM. 

Tm  misspelt  serawL  npon  the  wall 
By  some  Pompeian  idler  traced, 
In  ashes  packed  (ironic  fact!) 
Lies  eighteen  centuries  unefbced, 
While  many  a  page  of  bard  and  sage^ 
Deemed  once  maukina's  immortal  gtdoi^ 
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Loft  from  TIbm'i  ark,  Vrnwrn  «o  more 

mirk 
TbaB  a  keel's  forrow  Unoafh  the  main. 

O   Chaace   and    Changel  our   lmss*a 

vao^ 
It  fcaicel/  wider  thaa  a flj'e; 
Then  let  ni  play  at  fame  to-dar. 
To-morrow  be  unknown  and  wise ; 
And  while  the  fair  beg  lucka  of  hair. 
And  aotogTAphK,  atid  Lord  kuowH  what. 
Quick  I  let   oa  acratch  our    momeut '• 

mutch, 
Blake  our  brief  bJaie,  and  be  forgot! 

Too  preeted  to  weii,  upon  her  ilate 
Fame  writ«e  a  name  or  two  in  doobt ; 
Scarce  written,  tlietie  no  longer  pkuie. 
And  her  own  finger  mbn  them  out : 
It  maj  enaue,  faur  girl  that  joo 
Years   bmioe  this  yellowing  leaf  maj 

see. 
And  put  to  task,  jonr  memory  ask 
In  Tain,  "  This  Lowell,  who  was  he  ?  " 


AT  THB  COmCBNOBlCBNT  DINNER, 

isee^^nr  acknowlbdoino  a  toast 

TO  THB  SMITH  P&0FBS80B. 

I  RI8B,  BIr.  Chairman,  as  both  of  ns 

know, 
With  the  iroproraptn  I  promised  jou 

three  weeks  ago. 
Dragged  np  to  mr  doom  hj  jonr  might 

and  mr  mane, 
To  do  what  I  rowed  I  'd  do  nerer  again ; 
And  I  feel  like  jcnr  good  honest  dongh 

when  poteest 
By  a  stirring,  impertinent  deril  of  yeast 
**  xoa  most  rise,"  says  the  learen.    '*I 

can*!,"  says  the  dongh ; 
"  Just  examine  my  bomps  and  yon  11 

see  it 's  no  go." 
"  Bat  yon  most,"  the  tormentor  insists, 

"'tis  all  right; 
Toa  most  rise  when  I  bid  yon,  and, 

what 's  more,  be  light." 

^  is  a  dreadful  oppression,  this  making 

men  speak 
What  they  're  sure  to  be  sorry  for  all 

the  next  week; 
Some  poor  stick  requesting,  like  Aaron's, 

to  bud 
Into  eloqnenoe,  pathos,  or  wit  in  cold 

blood, 


As  if  the  don  biain  that  yoc  Tesitad 

yoor  spite  oo 
Coold  be  got,  Uke  an  ex,  by  mere  pok 

ing,  to  Brighton. 

They  say  it  la  wholesome  to  rise  with  the 

sun. 
And  I  dare  say  it  may  be  if  not  omv 

done; 
(I  tliink  it  was  Thomson  who  made  the 

remark 
T  was  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way  « 

for  a  lark ;) 
Bat  to  rtae  af.i^  dinner  and  look  down 

the  meeting 
On  a  distant  (as  Gray  calls  it)  proqwct 

of  £atint,% 
With  a  stomach  half  full  and  a  cerebram 

boUow 
Aa  the  tortoise^hell  ere  it  was  strong  for 

ApoUo, 
Under  contract    to   raise    anerithmon 

gelasma 
With  rbTmes  so  hard  hunted  they  gasp 

with  the  asthma. 
And    jokes    not   mnch   yoimger  thaa 

Jethro's  phylacteries, 
Is  sraietbing  I  lea?e  you  yonrsehres  to 

characterise. 

I  're  a  notkm,  I  think,  ol  a  good  dinner 

speech, 
Tripping  light  as  a  sandpiper  orer  the 

beach, 
Swenring  this  way  end  that  as  the  ware 

of  the  moment 
Waslies  out  its  slight  trace  with  a  dash 

of  whim*s  foam  on  % 
And  leaving  on  memory's  rim  Just  a  sense 
SooMthing  graceful  had  gone  by,  a  lire 

present  tense ; 
Not  poietry, — no,  not  quite  that,  but  as 

good, 
A  kind  of  winged  prose  that  could  fly  if 

it  would. 
'T  is  a  time  for  gay  fsneies  as  fleeting 

and  rain 
As  the  whisper  of  foam-beads  on  fresh- 
poured  champagne, 
Since  dinners  were  not  perhaps  strictly 

denigned 
For  manoeurering  the  heary  dragoons  ol 

the  mind. 
When  I  hear  your  set  speeches  that  start 

with  a  pop, 
Then  wander  and  maunder,  too  Ceelle  ts 

bWp, 
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With  avagiie  apprebenskm  from  popular 

raiuor 
There  uaed  to  be  tomething  by  morUlB 

CttUed  humor, 
Beginning  9tciun  when  yon  thought  thejr 

were  done, 
Beepectabl<!,  seimiUe,  weij^hing  a  ton, 
Ana  as  near  to  tlie  present  occasionfl  of 

men 
As  a  Fast  Day  dlicourse  of  the  year 

eighceeii  ten, 
I «—  well,  1  nit  BtiU,  and  my  sentiments 

smo'her. 
For  am  1  not  also  a  bore  and  a  brother! 

And  a  toast,  —what  should  that  bet 

Liubt,  airy,  and  fiee, 
The  foain-AplntMliCti  of  Bacchus*s  sea, 
A  fancv-tiuged  bubble,  un  orbed  rain- 

tKiw-Aiaiu, 
That  floats  for  an  instant  'twist  goblet 

and  brMin ; 
A  breath  born  perfection,  half  something, 

half  naught, 
And  breaks  if  it  strike  the  hard  edge  of 

a  thought. 
Do  yon  ask  me  to  make  suchi    Ah  no, 

not  so  siroftle ; 
Ask  Apelles  to  paint  yon  the  rarishing 

dimple 
Whose  shifting  enchantment  lights  Ve- 
nue's clKek, 
And  the  artist  will  tell  you  bis  skill  is 

to  Si'ek : 
Once  fix  it,  't  is  naught,  for  the  charm  of 

it  rises 
B^om  tiie  sudden  bopeeps  of  its  smiling 

surprises. 

1  *Te  tried  to  deflne  it,  but  what  mother's 

son 
Could  ever  yet  do  what  he  knows  should 

be  done? 
My  rocket  has  burst,  and  I  watch  in  the 

air 
Its  fiwt-f ading  heart*s-blood  drop  back  in 

despair; 
Yet  one  chance  is  left  me,  and,  if  1  am 

quick, 
I  2an  palm  off,  before  yon  suspect  me, 

the  stick. 


Now  since  IVe  succeeded « I  pray  do 

not  frown  — 
To  Ticknor's  and  Longfellow's  clasiicsl 

gown, 
And   profess  four  strange   languages, 

which,  luddeas  elf, 
1  speak  like  a  naiiYe  (of  Cambridge) 

myself, 
Let  me  big,  Mr.  President,   leare    to 

propose 
A  sentiment  treading  on  nobody's  toes. 
And  (:ive,  in  such  ale  as  with  pump- 
handles  toe  brew. 
Their  memory  who  kaved  us  from  all 

talking  Hebrew,  — 
A  toast  thMt  to  deluge  with  water  li 

good, 
For  in  Scripture  they  come  in  just  after 

the  Hood  : 
I  give  you  tue  men  but  for  whom,  as  I 

gnes>,  sir. 
Modern  iMUfrunges  ne'er  oonld  have  had 

a  prof esHor, 
The  builiiers  of  Babel,  to  whose  seal  the 

luncs 
Of  the  cliudren  of  men  owe  confusion  of 

tongues: 
And  a  name  all  embracing  I  couple  there- 

with, 
Which  is  I  ha  of  my  founder  —  the  late 

Mr.  bmitb. 
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s  munched  thistles,  while  a  niglit' 

ingale 
From  passion's  fountain  flooded  all  the 

vale. 
"  Hee-haw  1 "  cried  he,  "  I  hearken,"  as 

who  knew 
For  such  ear-largess  humble  thanks  were 

due. 
"  Friend,"  said  the  wingM  pain, "  in  Tain 

you  brar. 
Who  tunnels  bring,  not  cisterns,  for  my 

lay; 
None  but  his  peers  the  poet  rightly  hear. 
Nor  mete  we  listeners  ny  their  length  of 

ear," 

C0L05VA,  Ttalt,  1SB8. 


V.  EPIGRAMa 


SATDTOf. 

1. 

Jm  life*!  fmtll  thing!  be  reeolitteaod  great 
To  kMf  thj  miwcle  trained:   know'et 

Uum  when  Fate 
Th J  meatnre  taket,  or  when  she  11  fay 

tothce, 
*« I  find  thee  worthj;  do  thia  deed  for 


A  camel-drlTer,  ^^"^^  ^^  ^  dmdge. 
Beating  him,  ealled  him  honehback ;  to 

the  hind 
Thna   iiMike  a  denrith:    "Friend,   the 

Ktemal  Jndge 
Doomf   not  Hia   wori^  bat  oan,   the 

crooked  mind.'' 


Swiftl  J  the  politic  goee :  if  it  dark  f  —  he 

borrowa  a  lantern ; 
Slowlj  the  atatetman  and  foie,  guiding 

his  stepe  bj  the  staia. 


''Where  liee  the  capitd,  pilgrim,  eeat  of 
who  govema  the  Faithfol  1 " 

"Thither  mr  footstepe  are  bent*,  it  is 
where  Saadi  is  lodged." 


nreoBiPTioNS. 

TOR  A   BSLL  AT  OOnKBLL  UHITBB8ITT. 

I OALL  as  flj  the  irrerocable  honrs, 

Fuiile  as  air  or  strong  as  &te  to  make 
Yonr  lives  of  saod  or  granite ;  awful 
powers, 
Bven  as  men  choose,  thej  either  giro 
or  take. 


worn,  A  MXMOELAl*  WiBUWr  TO  am  WAV 
TBX  KALXIOH,  SBT  UT  IV  ST.  MAB- 
OABBT'a,  WBaTMinTBB,  BT  AMBBl- 
OAB  OOVTBXBUTOBa. 

Thb  New  World's  soim,  from  En^aad't 
breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence 


Proud  of  her  Past  wherefrom  our  Fras- 
ent  grew. 
This  window  we  inscribe  with  Baleigh's 


PBOPOSBD  FOB  A  BOLDIBBS'  AKD  BAII#> 
OBS*  MOVUMBHT  IM  BOtTOV. 

To  those  who  died  for  her  on  land  and  see, 
Tliat  she  might  hsTe  a  country  great 

and  frM, 
Boston  buildt  this:  build  je  her  monn- 

meat 
In  liree  like  theirs,  at  dutj%  anmmons 

spaik 

A  XIBCONCBPTION. 

B,  TACOHT  bjr  Topt  to  do  his  good  by 

stealth, 
'Twixt  participle  and  noun  no  difference 

feeling, 
In  oflke  placed  to  serre  the  Commoi^ 

wealth. 
Does  himMlf  all  the  good  he  can  hy 

stealing. 

THB  BOSS. 

Skillbd  to  pull  wirea,  he  baflks  Nature's 

hopA, 
Who  sure  intended  him  to  stretch  s 

rope. 
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SITN-WOBSHIP. 

Jp  I  were  the  iom  tt  your  window, 
Happiert  rote  of  its  cww, 
BTeiy  bloMom  I  bore  would  bend  in- 
ward. 
They'd  know  where  the  ennifaine  grew. 

OHANOBB  PBBSPBCTIVB. 

Full  oft  the  paUiway  to  her  door 
Tre  metrared  bj  the  selffame  track, 
Tot  donbt  the  dbtanoe  more  and  more. 
^  It  io  much  longer  coming  back ! 

WITH  A  PAIR  OF  OLOVSS  LOST  IN 
A  WAOBB. 

y ■  ^"Wwd.  the  for  innshine,  I  for  rain, 
And  I  ehonld  hint  nharp  practice  if  I 
dared; 


For  wae  not  she  beforehand  snre  to  gain 
Who  made  the  tonshine  we  together 
shared! 


8IZTT-BIOHTH  BIBTHBAT. 

As  life  mns  on,  the  road  grows  strange 
With  facet  new,  and  near  the  end 
The  milettonet  into  headstonet  change, 
'Neath  ereij  one  a  friend. 


nrTBBHATIONAL  COPTBiaHT. 

Ik  Tain  we  call  old  notions  fudge. 
And  bend  our  consdenoe  to  our  deal- 


*enCon 


The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  stealing  will  continue  stealing. 


LAST  POEMS. 


Thb  fonowing  note  was  prefixed  to  this  sronp  when  published  in  1895 :  "  This 
little  Tdnroe  contains  those  of  the  poems  which  Air.  Lowell  wrote  iv  his  last  jears 
which,  I  beliere,  he  miffht  hare  wished  to  presenre.  Three  of  them  were  iniUwhed 
before  his  death.    Of  Uie  rest,  two  appear  here  for  the  first  time.    C.  B.  M." 


HOW  I  OOVSULTSD  THB  OBACLB  OF 
THB  OOLDFI8HB8. 

What  know  we  of  the  world  immense 
Berond  the  narrow  ring  of  sense  1 
What  shoold  we  know,  who  lonnge  about 
The  honse  we  dwell  in,  nor  find  out, 
Mssked  by  a  wall,  the  secret  cell 
Where  the  soul's  priests  in  hiding  dwellf 
The  winding  stair  that  steals  aloof 
To  chapel-mjrsteries  'neath  the  roof  1 

It  lies  about  us,  yet  as  far 
From  sense  S(.*aiiesrered  as  a  star 
New  lannrhod  Its  wake  of  fire  to  trace 
In  secrecies  of  unprobfd  space. 
Whose    beacon's     lightning- pinioned 

spears 
Might  earthward  haste  a  thousand  years 
Nor  reach  it.  So  remote  seems  this 
World  nndiscoTcred,  yet  it  is 
A  neighbor  near  and  finmb  as  death. 
So  near,  we  seem  to  feel  the  breath 
Of  its  hushed  haNtants  as  they 
Pass  us  unchallenged,  night  and  day. 

Nerer  could  mortal  ear  nor  eye 
By  sound  or  sign  suspect  them  nigh, 
Tet  whr  may  not  some  subtler  sense 
Than  those  poor  two  give  evidence  1 
Transfuse  the  ferment  of  their  being 
Into  our  own,  past  hearinir,  seeing. 
As  men,  if  once  attempered  so, 
Far  off  each  other's  thouirht  can  know  f 
As  horses  with  an  instant  thrill 
Measure  their  rider's  strength  of  will  ? 
Comes  not  to  all  some  glimpse  that 

brings 
Strange  sense  of  sense-escaping  things? 


Wraiths  some  transfigured  nenre   di- 

▼ines? 
Approaches,  premonitions,  signs. 
Voices  of  Anel  that  die  out 
In  the  dim  No  Man's  Land  of  Doubt  ? 

Are  these  Night's  dusky  birds  f  A  re  these 
Phantasmss  of  the  silences 
Outer  or  inner  ?  —  rude  heirlooms 
From  grovellers  in  the  cavern-glooms, 
Who  in  unhuman  Nature  saw 
Misshapen  foes  with  tnsk  and  daw, 
And  with  those  nighufears  brute  and 

blind 
Peopled  the  chaos  of  their  mind. 
Which,  in  nnirovemnble  hours. 
Still  make  their  bestial  lair  in  ours  I 

Were  they,  or  were  they  not?   Yes; 

no; 
Uncalled  they  come,  unhid  they  go. 
And  leave  us  fnmbling  in  a  doubt 
Whether  within  ns  or  without 
The  spell  of  this  illusion  be 
That  witches  ns  to  hear  and  see 
As  in  a  twi-life  what  it  will. 
And  hHth  such  wonder-working  skill 
That    what    we  deemed    most   solid 

wroufrht 
Turns  a  mere  figment  of  our  thought, 
Which  when  we  grasp  at  in  deepair 
Onr  fingers  find  rain  semb'ance  there. 
For  Psyche  ^eks  a  comerxtone 
Firmer  than  aught  to  matter  known. 

Is  it  illusion  1    Presm-stuff  ?    Show 
Made  of  the  wish  to  hare  it  so  1 
'T  were  something,  even  though  this 
were  all : 
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So  tbe  poor  pHtoner,  on  hit  wmU 
Long  gaiiDK,  from  tho  chiioott  detUnis 
Of  crack,  munlU,  wt^ther-fUio,  rcAnet 
JNew  Mnd  new  picturet  witbont  oemse, 
Liindiicape,  or  Mdot,  or  alCHr-pifce : 
But  ibete  art  Fiuicy*8  commoD  brood 
Hatihed  in  tbe  nest  of  soHiade ; 
Thie  if  Dame  WUh's  honrly  trade, 
Bj  oar  rode  tiree  a  guddeii  made. 
Could  lunging,  tbougli  ita  heart  broke, 

give 
Trancea  in  which  we  chiefly  live  1 
M«iment8  that  darken  all  benide, 
Tearfnlly  mdi mt  aa  a  bridi* ! 
BeekotiioKt  of  b  ijjrht  eacHpe,  of  winga 
Purcbaaed  with  loan  of  biiaer  ibiuga  f 
Blithe  truancHa  fr«>m  all  ountrol 
Of  UylS,  ontingf  of  tbe  aool  ? 

The  worm,  by  tmatf  n1  inatinct  led, 
DrawB  from  ftft  womb  a  flender  thread, 
And  droua,  confiding  that  tbi*  breeae 
Will  waft  it  to  nnpaatnred  treea  : 
So  the  brain  apini  itaelf,  and  fo 
Swintti  boldly  off  in  hope  to  blow 
Acn^aa  some  tree  of  knowledge,  fair 
With  fruitage  new,  none  elae  shall  ahare: 
Sated  with  warering  in  the  Void, 
It  backward  dimhe,  so  be^t  employed, 
And,  wht*re  no  pniof  h  nor  can  be. 
Seeks  refuge  with  Analogy ; 
Tru'h's  H>h  half-«i»ter,  she  may  tell 
Where  Inrka,  8eid-K>ught,  the  other*s 

well. 
With  metaphytdc  midges  sore. 
My  Thonubt  »eeka  comfort  at  her  door. 
And,  at  her  feet  a  annpliant  cast, 
Erokes  a  spectre  of  the  past 
Not  sach  as  shook  the  knees  of  Saul, 
Bnt  winsome,  golden-g^T  withal,  — 
Two  fiahes  in  a  globe  of  glaas. 
That  pass,  and  warer,  and  re-para. 
And  lighten  that  way,  and  then  tl:ds. 
Silent  as  meditation  is. 
With  a  half-humorous  smile  I  see 
In  this  their  aimless  industry, 
These  errands  nowhere  and  returns 
Grave  as  a  pair  of  funeral  nma. 
This  OTer-aeek  and  nerer^d, 
A  mocking  image  of  my  mind. 
Bnt  not  for  this  I  bade  you  climb 
Up  from  the  darkening  deepa  of  time : 
Help  me  to  tame  these  wild  day-mares 
That  audden  on  me  unawares. 
Fihh.  do  your  duty,  ss  did  they 
Of  the  Black  Island  far  away 
In  life*a  aafe  \  laces,  —  far  os  you 


From  all  that  now  I  see  or  do. 
Tou  come,  embodied  flames,  as  when 
I  knew  you  first,  nor  yet  knew  men ; 
Your  gold  renews  my  golden  days. 
Tour  splendor  all  my  loss  repays. 

'T  is  more  than  sixtr  years  ago 
Since  first  I  watched  your  to-and-f ro ; 
Two  generations  ciime  and  gone 
From  silenre  to  olilivion. 
With  all  their  noi^y  strife  and  stress 
Lulle<l  in  tlie  graveV  forgiringness. 
While  you  unquencbMbly  HurviTe 
ImniortHl,  almost  imire  alive. 
I  watched  }ou  then  a  curious  boy. 
Who  in  your  -beauty  found  full  joy. 
And,  by  no  prob  enndelits  distrest, 
Siite  at  life's  board  a  welcome  ft  nest. 
You  were  my  siati  r*s  pets,  not  mine ; 
But  Profwrtl  's  dividing  line 
No  hint  of  disposssKsion  drew 
On  anv  mHp  my  simplcsne  knew ; 
O  golden  aise,  not  >et  dethroned! 
What  made  me  happy,  that  I  owned ; 
Ton  were  my  wondera,  yon  my  Lara, 
In  darkling  da>s  my  sun  and  stars. 
And  over  you  entranced  I  hung. 
Too  young  to  know  that  I  was  yoimg. 
GHsing  wiib  still  unsated  bliss. 
My  fancies  took  some  shspe  like  this : 
*'  I  have  my  world,  and  ao  have  you, 
A  tiuT  universe  for  two, 
A  bubble  by  the  artibt  blown. 
Scarcely  more  fragile  than  our  own. 
Where  you  have  all  a  i» hale  could  wish, 
Happy  as  Rden's  primal  fihh. 
Manna  b  dropt  you  thrice  a  day 
From  M>me  kind  heaven  not  far  awa;|r» 
And   still    TOU    snatch    its   softening 

crumbs. 
Nor,  more  than  we,  think  whence  it 

oomee. 
No  toil  seems  yours  but  to  explore 
Tour  cloistered  realm  from  shore  to 

shore; 
Sometimes  von  trace  its  limits  round, 
Sometimes  its  limpid  depths  yon  sound, 
Or  hover  motionless  miaway. 
Like  gold-  red  clouds  at  set  of  day ; 
Erelong  you  whirl  with  sndden  whim 
Off  to  your  globe's  moat  distant  rim, 
Where,  Breatened  by  the  watery  lena, 
Methinka  no  drasron'of  the  fena 
Flaahfd  hug<*r  scales  against  the  sky, 
Roused  by  Sir  Bevia  or  Sir  Guy, 
And  the  one  eve  that  meets  my  view, 
Lidless  and  strangely  largening,  too. 
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TURNIR^S  OLD  TtntBAfEK, 


Like  thai  of  contdence  in  the  dmrk. 
Seems  to  mike  me  its  tingle  mark. 
What  a  benignant  lot  ia  jronn 
That  hare  an  own  All-oot^f-doon, 
No  words  to  ipell,  no  ranit  to  do. 
No  Nepoe  and  no  parljroo  1 
How  luipiyj  yon  witboot  a  tbongbt 
Of   tacn   croM    tbioga    as  Mnst   and 

Oagbt,— 
I  too  the  happiest  of  bojrt 
To  see  and  share  yonr  golden  joys ! " 

So  tbonffbt  the  child,  in  simpler  words. 
Of  yon  bis  finny  flocks  and  herds ; 
Now,  an  old  man,  I  bid  yon  rise 
To  the  floe  sifffat  behind  the  eyes, 
And,  lo,  yon  float  and  flash  again 
In  the  dark  cistern  of  my  brain. 
Bnt  o*er  yonr  visioned  flames  I  brood 
With  other  mien,  in  other  mood ; 
Yon  are  no  longer  there  to  please, 
Bnt  to  stir  argument,  and  tease 
My  thought  with  all  the  ghostly  shapes 
From  which  no  moody  man  escapes. 
Diminished  creature,  I  no  more 
Find  Fairyland  beside  mr  door, 
But  for  each  moment's  pleasure  pay 
With  the  quart  {fhewe  of  Rabelais ! 

I  watch  yon  in  your  crystal  sphere. 
And  wonder  if  yon  see  and  hear 
Those  shapes  and  sounds  that  stir  the 

wide 
Conjecture  of  the  world  ontside ; 
In  your  pent  lives,  as  we  in  ours, 
Have  you  surmises  dim  of  powers, 
Of  presences  obscurely  shown. 
Of  lives  a  riddle  to  your  own, 
Just  on  the  senses'  outer  vei^ge, 
Where   sense-nerves    into   soul  nerves 

merge. 
Where  we  conspire  our  own  deceit 
Confederitte  in  deft  Fancy's  feat. 
And  the  fooletl  brain  befools  the  ejes 
With  pageants  woven  of  its  own  lies  ? 
But  art  they  Uesf     Why  more  than 

those 
Phantoms  that  startle  your  repose. 
Half  Meen,  half  heard,  then  flit  away. 
And  leave  you  your  prose-bounded  day  1 

The  thiuffs  ye  see  as  shadows  I 

Know  to  oe  subsrance ;  tell  me  why 

My  visions,  like  those  hanntiog  you, 

May  not  be  as  substantial  too. 

Alas,  who  ever  answer  heard 

From  fish,  and  dream-fish  too  f  Absurd ! 


j  Yoor  coasckrasness  I  half  dirine. 
But  Tou  are  wholly  deaf  to  mine. 

I  Go,  1  dismiss  you ;  ye  have  done 
All  that  ve  could ;  our  silk  b  span : 

!  Dive  back  into  the  deep  of  dreams, 

I  Where  whst  is  real  is  what  seems! 
Yet  I  shall  fancy  till  my  grave 
Yonr  lives  to  mine  a  lesMn  gave; 
If  lesson  none,  an  ima^,  then. 
Impeaching  self-conceit  in  men 
Who  put  their  confidence  alone 
In  what  they  call  the  Seen  and  Known. 
How  seen  f    How  known  t   As  through 
yonr  glass 

,  Our  wavering  apparitions  pass 

=  Perplexin;;l^,  then  subtly  wrought 
To  some  qmte  other  thinf  by  thought. 

,  Here  shall  my  resolution  be : 

j  The  shadow  of  the  mystery 

'  Is  haply  wholesomer  (or  eves 
That  cheat  us  to  be  overwne. 
And  I  am  happy  in  my  right 
To  love  God's  darkness  as  His  light. 


TUBNBB'8  OLD  T^lCiRAIBS. 

UHDBB  A  FIOURB  STMBOLUEINO   THB 
CHUBCH. 

Thou  wast  the  fairest  of  all  man-made 
!  things ; 

i  The  breath  of  heaven  bore  up  thy  cloudy 

wings. 
And,  patient  in  their  triple  rank, 
The  thunders  crouched  about  thv  flank, 
Their  blnck  lips  silent  with  the  doom  of 
kings. 

The  storm-wind  loved  to  rock  him  in 

thv  pines. 
And  swell  thy  vans  with  breath  of  great 

designs; 
Long-wildered  pihrrims  of  the  main 
By  thee  relaid  their  course  again, 
Whose  prow  was  guided  by  celestial 

signs. 

How  didst  thou  trample  on  tumultuous 
seas, 

Or,  like  some  basking  sea-beast  stretched 
at  ea*e. 

Let  the  bnll-fronted  snr|resgli4e 

Carcssinglv  alone  thy  side. 

Like  gltid  hnunds  leaping  by  the  hunts- 
man's knees  I 
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Heroic  leet»  with  fire  of  geniai  shod. 
In  battle's  ecstasy  thy  deck  have  trod, 
While  from  their  touch  a  f ulgor  ran 
Throngh  plank  and  spar,  from  man  to 


Weldini^  thee  to  a  thunderbolt  of  Qod. 
Now  a  black  demon*  belching  fire  and 


Drags  thee  away,  a  pale,  dismantled 

dream. 
And  all  th/  desecrated  bulk 
Most  landlocked  lie,  a  helpless  hnlk, 
To   gather  weeds   in    the    regardless 

stream. 

Woe  '8  me,  from  Ocean's  sky-horisoned 
air 

To  this!  Better,  the  flame-cross  still 
afiare, 

Shot-shattered  to  Ivave  met  thy  doom 

Where  thy  last  lightnings  cheered  the 
gloom. 

Than  nere  be  safe  in  dangerless  de- 
spair. 

Thj  drooping  symbol  to  the  flagstaff 

clings. 
Thy  rudder  soothes  the  tide  to  lazy 

Thy  thunders  now  but  birthdays  greet, 
Thy  planks  forget  the  martyrs  feet, 
Thy  masts  what  challenges  the  sea-wind 
brings. 

Thou  a  mere  hospital,  where  human 

wrecks. 
Like  winter-flies,  crawl  those  renownSd 

decks. 
Ne'er  trodden  sare  by  captive  foes. 
And  wonted  sternly  to  impose 
God's  will  and  thine  on  bowed  imperial 

necks! 

Shall    nevermore,  engendered  of  thy 

fame, 
A  new  sea^eagle   hehr  thy  conqueror 

name, 
And  with  commissioned  talons  wrench 
From  thy  supplanter's  grimy  clench 
His  sheath  of  steel,  his  wings  of  smoke 

and  flame  1 

This  shall  the  pleased  eyes  of  our  chil- 

dren  see; 
For  this  the  stare  of  Qod  long  even  as 


Earth  listens  for  his  wings ;  the  Fates 
Exi>ectant  lean ;  Faith  cross-propt  waits, 
And  the  tired  waves  of  Thought  s  insur- 
gent sea. 


ST.  lUCHABL  THE  WEIGHEB. 

Stood  the  tall  Archangel  weighing 
All  man's  dreaming,  d<&g,  saying. 
All  the  failure  and  the  pain. 
All  the  triumph  and  the  gain. 
In  the  unimagined  yeare. 
Full  of  hopes,  more  full  of  tesn. 
Since  old  Adam*s  hopeless  eyes 
Bsckward  searched  for  Paradise, 
And,  instead,  the  flame-blade  saw 
Of  inexorable  Law. 

Waking,  I  beheld  him  there. 
With  his  fire-gold,  flickering  hair. 
In  his  blinding  armor  stand. 
And  the  scales  were  in  his  hand : 
Mighty  were  they,  and  full  well 
They  could  poise  both  heaven  and 
hell. 
"  Angel,"  asked  I  humbly  then, 
**  Wcighest  thon  the  souls  of  men  ? 

That  thine  office  is,  I  know." 
"  Nay,"  he  answered  me, "  not  so ; 
But  I  weigh  the  hope  of  Man 
Since  the  power  of  choice  began. 
In  the  world,  of  good  or  ill.'° 
Then  I  waited  and  was  still 

In  one  scale  I  saw  him  place 
All  the  glories  of  our  race. 
Cups  that  lit  Belshazzar's  feast, 
Gems,  the  lightning  of  the  East, 
Kublai's  sceptre,  Casar*s  sword, 
Many  a  poet's  golden  word. 
Many  a  skill  of  science,  vain 
To  make  men  as  gods  again. 

In  the  other  scale  he  threw 

Things  regardless,  outcast,  few, 

Martyr-asn,  arena  sand. 

Of  St.  Francis'  cord  a  strand, 

Beechen  cups  of  men  whoM  need 

Fasted  that  the  poor  might  feed, 

Disillnsioiis  and  despaire 

Of  young  saints  with    grief-grayed 

haira, 
Broken  hearts  that  brake  for  Man. 

Marvel  throneh  my  pulses  ran 
Seeing  then  the  beam  divine 
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A  VALKNTDOL  —  THE  H(»LIE  LOVIB. 


Swiftlj  OD  thlf  haod  deeUne, 
While  Eftrth'i  tpleiidor  and  lenown 
Moanted  ligbt  as  thbde^own. 


AVALBHTIKB. 

Lbt  otben  wonder  what  fair  faee 
Upon  their  path  shall  shine. 

And,  fMacying  hal^  half  hoping,  trace 
8ome  midden  shape  uf  tenderest  grace 
To  be  their  Valeutine. 

Let  other  hearts  with  tremor  sweet 

One  secret  wish  enshrine 
That  Fate  may  lead  their  happy  feet 

Fair  Jalia  in  the  lane  to  meet 
To  be  their  Valentine. 

Bat  I,  far  happier,  am  secore ; 

I  know  the  ejes  benign. 
The  buct  more  heantifcu  and  pore 

Than  Fancy's  fairest  portraiture 
That  mark  mj  Valentine. 

More  than  when  first  I  singled  thee. 
This  only  prayer  is  mine,  — 

That,  in  the  years  I  yet  shall  see. 
As,  darling,  in  the  past,  thon  ^It  be 


epast, 
Yalent 


My  happy  Valentine. 


AN  APRIL  BIBTHDAT-AT  SEA. 

On  this  wild  waste,  where  nerer  blossom 
came, 
SaTe   the  white  wind-flower  in  the 
billow's  cap. 
Or  thoso  pale  disks  of  momentary  flame, 
Loose  petals   dropped   from  Dian's 
careless  lap. 
What  far  fetched  influence  all  my 

fancy  Alls, 
With  ringing   birds  and   dancing 
dafibdiU? 

Why,  't  is  her  day  whom  jocnnd  April 
brought, 
And  who  brings  April  with  her  in  her 
eyes; 
It  is  her  vision  lights  my  lonely  thoufrht, 
Eren  ss  a  rose  that  opes  its  hushed 
surprise 
In  sick  men's  chambers,  with  its 

glowing  breath 
Plants  Summer  at  the  glacier  edge 
of  Death. 


Qray  sky,  sea  gray  as  nuMsy  stones  on 
graces;  — 
Anon  oomes  April  in  her  joIU^; 
And  dancing  down  the  bleak  Tales 'tween 
the  wares. 
Makes  them  green  glades  lor  all  her 
flowers  and  me. 
The  gnlls  turn  thrashes,  diarmed 

are  sea  and  aky 
By  magic  of  my  thought,  and  know 
not  why. 

Ah,  but  I  know,  for  nerer  April's  shine. 
Nor  PMsion  gnst  oi  tain,  nor  all  her 
flowers 
Scattered  in  haste^  were  seen  so  snddea 
fine 
As  she  in  Tarions  mood,  on  whom  the 
powers 
Of  happiest  stars  in  hir  conjunction 

To  bless  the  birth  of  April'b  darling 
child. 


LOVE  AKB  THOUGHT. 

What  hath  Lore  with  Thought  to  do  ? 
Still  at  Tariance  are  the  two. 
Lore  is  sudden,  Lore  is  rash. 
Lore  is  like  the  lef  in  flash. 
Comes  as  swift,  as  swiftly  goes. 
And  his  mark  as  surely  knows. 

Thouffht  is  lumnisb,  Thought  is  slow. 
Weighing  long  tween  yes  and  no ; 
When  dear  Lore  is  dead  and  gone. 
Thought  comes  creeping  in  anon. 
And,  in  his  deserted  nest. 
Sits  to  hold  the  crowner's  quest 

Since  we  lore,  what  need  to  think  t 
Happiness  stands  on  a  brink 
Whence  too  easy  't  is  to  fall 
Whither 's  no  return  at  all ; 
Hare  a  care,  half-hearted  lorer. 
Thought  would  only  pubh  her  orer ! 


THE  NOBLEB  LOYEB. 

If  he  be  a  nobler  lorer,  take  him ! 

Ton  in  you  I  seek,  and  not  myself ; 
Lore  with  men 's  what  women  choose  ti 
make  him. 
Seraph  strong  to  soar,  or  fawn-eyea 
elf: 
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An  I  am  or  can,  your  beantT  gave  i%, 
Lifting  me  a  moment  ni^h  to  yon. 
And  my  Mt  of  bearen,  I  fam  woald  mre 

Mine  I  thought  it  was,  I  nerer  knew. 

What  you  take  of  me  b  yonn  to  eerre 
you, 
All  I  gire.  yon  gare  to  me  before  ; 
Let  him  win  yon!    If  I  but  deserve 
you, 
I  keep  all  yon  grant  to  him  and  more : 
Yon  shall  make  me  dare  whtt  others 
dare  not, 
You  shnll  keep  my  nature  pure  as 
snow, 
And  a  light  from  you  that  others  share 
not 
Shall  transfigure  me  where'er  I  go. 

Let  me  be  your  thrall !    Howerer  lowly 

Be  the  bondsman's  service  I  can  do. 
Loyalty  shall  make  it  high  and  holy ; 
Naught  can  be  unworthy,  done  for 
you. 
Men  shall  say,  "  A  lover  of  this  fashion 

Such  an  icy  mistress  well  beseems." 
Women  say,  "Could  we  deserve  such 
passion. 
We   might  be  the  marvel  that  he 
dreams." 


ON  HBABINO  A  SONATA  OF  BEB- 
THOVBN'S  PLAYBB  IN  THB  NEXT 
BOOH. 

Unsebn   Musician,   thou   art  sure   to 
please, 
For  those  same  notes  in  happier  days 
I  heard 
Poured  by  dear  hands  that  long  have 
never  stirred 
Yet  now  again  for  me  delight  the 
keys: 
Ah  me,  to  strong  illusions  such  as  these 
What  are  Life's  solid  things!    The 
walls  that  gird 
Our  senses,  lo,  a  casual  scent  or  word 
Levels,  and  'tis  the  soul  that  hears 
and  sees  I 
Play  on,  dear  girl,  and  many  be  the 
years 
Ere  some  grayhaired  survivor  sit  like 
me 
And,  for  thy  largess  pay  a  meed  of  tears 
Unto  another  who,  beyond  the  sea 


Of  Time  and  Change,  perhaps  not  sadly 
hears 
A  music  in  this  veiw  undreamed  by 
thee! 


IKTBITDBD  TO  OO  WITH  ▲  FOSOIT  DI8R 
TO  MT  DBAK  hlTTIM  GODDAUOBTXR, 
1882. 

Iv  good  old  times,  which  means,  yon 

know. 
The  time  men  wasted  long  ago, 
And  we  must  blame  our  brains  or  mood 
If  that  we  squander  seems  less  good. 
In  those  blest  days  when  wish  was  act, 
And  fancy  dreamed  itself  to  fact, 
Godfathers  used  to  fill  with  euineas 
The  cups  they  gave  their  pickaninnies, 
Performing  functions  at  the  chrism 
Not  mentioned  in  the  Catechism. 
No  millioner,  poor  I  fill  up 
With  wishes  my  more  modest  cup. 
Though  had  I  Amalthea's  horn 
It  should  be  hers  the  newly  bom. 
Nay,  shudder  not !    I  should  bestow  it 
So  brimming  full  she  ooold  n't  Uow  it. 
Wishes  are  n't  horses :  trne,  but  still 
There  are  worse  roadsters  than  good- 
will 
And  so  I  wish  my  darling  health. 
And  jnst  to  round  my  ooaplet,  wealth. 
With  faith  enough  to  bridge  the  chasm 
'Twixt  Genesis  and  Protoplasm, 
And  bear  her  o'er  life's  current  vext 
From  this  world  to  a  better  next. 
Where  the  full  glow  of  God  puto  out 
Poor  reason's  farthing  candle.  Doubt 
I  've  wished  her  healthy,  wealthy,  wise. 
What  more  can  godfather  devise  t 
But  since  there's  room  for  oonntlees 

wishes 
In  these  old-fashioned  posset  dishes, 
I  '11  wish  her  from  my  plenteous  store 
Of  those  commodities  two  more. 
Her  fiuher'fl  wit,  veined  through  and 

through 
With  tenderness  that  Watts  (but  whaw! 
Celia's  aflame,  I  mean  no  stricture 
On  his  Sir  Josh-surnawdng  picture)  — 
I  wish  her  next,  and  't  is  the  soul 
Of  all  I  've  dropt  into  the  bowl. 
Her  mother's  beanty — nay,  but  two 
So  fair  at  once  wonld  never  do. 
Then  let  her  but  the  half  possess. 
Troy  was  besieged  ten  yean  for  lost. 
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Now  if  there  's  anT  trntb  in  Dftrwiu, 
And  we  from  what  wai,  all  we  are 

win, 
I  gfmplj  wiiih  the  child  to  be 
A  sample  of  Hereditj, 
Eniojring  to  the  foil  extent 
Life's  b^t,  the  Unearned  Increment 
Which  Fate  her  Ood^ther  to  float 
Gave  Aim  in  legacies  of  goat 
Thna,  then,  the  cop  is  dnlr  filled ; 
Walk  Bteadj,  dear,  lest  all  be  spilled. 


ON  A  BUST  OF  OBNB&AL  GRANT. 

'*  This  poem  Is  the  last,  so  far  as  is  known, 
written  b^  Ur.  LnwelU  He  laid  it  aside 
for  revision,  leaving  two  of  the  verses  in- 
complete. In  a  pencilled  fragment  of  the 
poem  the  first  verse  appears  as  follows :  — 

*  etrooff,  daplt,  dl«nt»  Moh  art  Kat«i«*t  Laws.* 

In  the  final  copy,  from  which  the  poem  is 
now  printed,  the  verse  originally  stood:  — 

*  Stroact  rtMdfart,  dleBt  art  th*      laws.* 

bot '  steadfast '  is  crossed  out,  and  *  simple ' 
written  above. 

*'  A  similar  change  is  made  In  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  stanza,  where  'simpleness* 
is  substituted  for  *  steadfastness.*  The 
change  from  '  steadfast '  to  *  simple  '  was 
not  made,  probablr  through  oversight,  in 
the  firrt  verse  of  tlie  second  stanza.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  epithet  Hr. 
Lowell  would  have  choMn  to  complete  the 
first  verse  of  the  third  stanza.  C.  £.  N.'* 

Strong,  simple,  silent  are  the  [stead- 
fast] laws 

That  swa/  this  nniverse,  of  none  with- 
stood, 

Unconscious  of  man's  oatcries  or  ap- 
plause, 

Or  what  man  deems  his  evil  or  his  good; 

And  when  the  Fates  ally  them  with  a 
cause 

That  wallows  in  the  sea -trough  and 
seems  loet, 

Drifting  in  danger  of  the  reefs  and  sands 

Of  shallow  counsels,  this  way,  that  way, 
tost, 

Strength,  silence,  simpleness,  of  these 
three  strands 

They  twist  the  cable  shall  the  world  hold 
fast 

To  where  its  anchors  clutch  the  bed-rock 
of  the  Past. 


Strong,  simple,  silent,  therefore  snch 

was  he 
Who  helped  us  in  our  need ;  the  eternal 

law 
That  who  can  saddle  Opportunity 
Is  God's  elect,  though  many  a  mortal 

flaw 
May  minish  him  in  eyes  that  closely  see. 
Was  verified  in  him :  what  need  we  say 
Of  one  who  made  snooess  where  others 

failed. 
Who,  with  no  light  save  that  of  common 

Stmck  hard,  and  still  struck  ou  till  For- 
tune quailed. 

Bat  that  (so  sift  the  Noms)  a  desperate 
van 

Ke'er  fell  at  last  to  one  who  was  not 
wholly  1 


A  face  all  prose  where  Time's  [benig- 

nsntj  haze 
Softens  no  raw  edge  yet,  nor  makes  all 

fair 
With  the  beguiling  light  of  vanbhed 

dare; 
This  is  relentless  granite,  bleak  and  bare, 
Roughhewn,  and  scornful  of  SBSthetic 

phrase; 
Nothing  ia  here  for  fancy,  naught  for 

dn-ams. 
The   Presrnts   hard    uncompromising 

light 
Accents  all  vulgar  outlines,  flaws,  and 

seams, 
Yet  vindicates   some  pristine  natural 

riuht 
O'ertopping  that  hereditary  grace 
Which  marks  the  gain  or  loes  of  some 

time-fondled  race. 

So  Marius  looked,  methinks,  and  Crom- 
well so, 
Not  in  the  purple  bom,  to  those  thev  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe. 
New  moulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature 

bred 
The  exhaustless  life  of  manhood's  seeds 

to  show. 
Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  portentous 

timee 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where 

the.?  lie : 
Despair  and  danger  are  their  fostering 

climeff. 
And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a  stormy 

sky: 
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He  WM  our  man  of  mes,  nor  would 


The  nimost  dne  manhood  could  claim 
of  fate, 

Nothinc  ideal,  a  plain-people's  man 
At  the  nnt  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 
Unda  t>pe  primeTal,  theirs  in  whose 

Teins  ran 
Such  blood  as  quelled  th^  dragon  in  his 

den, 
Made  harmless  fields,  and  better  worlds 

began: 
He  came  grim-silent,  saw  and  did  the 

deed 
That  was  to  do ;  in  his  master^p 
Our  sword  flashed  joy ;  no  skill  of  words 

oonld  breed 
Such   sure   conTiction   as   that  dose- 
damped  lip ; 
He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it, 

knew 


He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest 
man  might  do. 

Tet  did  this  man,  war-tempered,  stem 

as  steel 
Where  steel  opposed,  prove  soft  in  dvil 

•war; 
The  hand  hilt-hardened  had  lost  tact  to 

fed 
The   world's   base   coin,  and  glosing 

knaves  made  prej 
Of  him  and  of  the  entrusted  Common- 
weal; 
So  Truth  insists  and  will  not  be  denied. 
We  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  so  will 

Fame, 
Ai  if  in  his  last  battle  he  hsd  died 
Victor  for  us  and  spotless  of  all  blame, 
Doer  of  hopden  tasks  which  praters 

shirk. 
One  of  those  still  plain  men  that  do  the 

world's  rough  work. 
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Our  love  ia  not  a  fading,  earthly  flow«v9L 
Our  ship  lay  tumbling  m  an  angry  aee,  897. 
Over  hia  k^  the  maaing  otganiet,  107. 

PhoBbos,  sitting  one  day  in  a  laaraUiee'fe  shade, 

119. 
Praiaeet  Law,  friendt    We,  too,  lovn  It  moeh 

aa  they  that  love  It  boot,  94. 

'  on  the  marah,  a  dwelling  now  I  aee. 


Punctornm  garretoe  oolena  et  oeOain  Qnlnpne, 
284. 


"W^ 


BabUJehoeha  used  to  say,  877. 

Reader  1    Walk  up  at  onoe  (It  will  aoon  be  too 

_  hOe),  lia. 

ig  throni^  thy  branoliee  goeo  the  ann* 

r,  80. 

Said  Christ  our  Lord  j«<  I  win  JO  and  see,**  96. 
Seat  of  all  woea  7    Though  Fatare*a  Arm  do. 

oree,47a 
She  mve  me  all  that  woman  oan,  466w 
BbeU,  whose  lips,  than  mine  more  cold,  478. 
Bhijxbleet  to  bear  such  freight  aorosa  the  bloc, 

Shy  eoQ]  and  stalwart,  man  of  pattent  will,  44a 

Bilenoioeo  por  U  puerta,  467. 

Sisters  two,  all  praise  to  you,  61. 

Skilled  to  ponwiree,he  bofllea Katnio'fe hope, 

486. 
Sleep  Is  Death's  Image,  —  poeta  ten  ua  ao.  461 
So  dreamy-aoft  the  notea,  so  Air  awmr,  470. 
Some  sort  of  heart  I  know  Is  here,  86. 
Somettmee  come  paneea  of  calm,  when  the  rapt 

bard,  holdhiff  his  heert  back,  462. 
Somewhere  in  India,  upon  a  time.  838. 
Spirit,  that  rarely  oomeet  now,  881. 
StiU  thirteen  yeara :  *tia  autumn  now.  861 
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Stood  tlM  taU  AxoUnftl  wvigfalnc  608. 
SteoBf,  rinpto,  titoot  •*•  the  (ttowlfut]  Uwi, 

600> 
BwifUy  Che  politie  net:  If  it  4aikt~he  hot- 

rowi  a  laatera,  4W. 

Thukk  God,  ho  nw  you  hwt  la  pomp  of  lUj, 

4i7. 
Thoaln  to  fho  Mtiit,  oiTor  OB  my  waU,  400. 
That  'a  a  rafchor  bold  ■poach,  my  Lord  Baoon, 

47S. 
Xha  Bardlfaig  oama  whora  by  a  rhrar  grow,  873. 
Xho  oontory  nnmbora  fomaooro  yoara,  476. 
Thaoordafo  ozaaka  and  rattlaa  fai  tha  wind,  66. 
Iha  dandanom  and  battaroupa,  86S. 
Xha  alaotrlo  nonra,  whoaa  huUntaaooua  thrill, 

437. 
Tha  flra  k  bunhif  okar  and  bUihaly ,  876. 
Tha  hopa  of  Ttaih  growt  otnmgor,  ottj  by  day, 

22. 
Tha  UtOa  lato  waa  raaohad  at  laat,  886. 
Tha  lora  of  all  thfaifa  ipriaga  from  Ioto  oI  ono, 

Tha  Mapla  puto  har  oorala  on  In  Kay,  460. 
Tha  mli^alt  aorawl,  upon  tha  wall,  486. 
Tha  moon  thfaMa  white  and  ailant.  16. 
Tha  Now  World'a  oona,  from  England' 

wa  draw,  488. 
The  next  whoio  tortone  *t  waa  a  tale  to  taU, 

4n. 

The  nifht  b  dark,  tha  atfa^inc  alaat,  14. 
Tha  oldOhiaf,faaUng  nowwaUnifh  hia  and,  54. 
The  path  from  ma  to  you  that  lad;  468. 
The  pipe  oama  aafa,  and  waloomo  too,  446. 
Tha  rioh  Bum'a  aon  inharita  landa.  16. 
Tha  aama  ffood  blood  that  nowrafllU,  87. 
Tha  Bta  la  lonely,  tha  ata  la  dreary,  2. 
Tha  enow  had  begun  in  tha  gloaming,  860. 
Tha  tower  of  old  Saint  Niohoka  aoarad  upward 

to  the  akki,  60. 
The  wind  k  roktering  out  of  doort,  SiS. 
The  wiaeat  man  oould  aek  no  more  of  Fate,  448. 
The  world  tume  mild ;  demooracy ,  they  aay^l. 
There  are  who  triumph  In  a  loelng  cauae,  102. 
There  oama  a  youth  upon  the  earth,  44. 
There  lay  upon  the  ooean*a  ihore,  862. 
There  nenr  yet  waa  flower  fair  in  vain,  21. 
Therefore  thmk  not  the  Past  k  wiee  alone,  23. 
Theee  peark  of  thought  In  Perrian  gulfa  weia 

bred,  440w 
Theee  rugged,  wintry  dayo  I  aoaroe  oould  bear, 

They  paea  ma  by  Ilka  ahadowa,  crowda  on 

erowda,24. 
Thtck-mahing,  Ilka  an  ooean  Taat,9. 
Thk  k  the  midnight  of  tha  eentuiy,— harkl 

Ihk  kind  o*  aofrarin*  aint  a  mite  like  our  Ooto. 

bertrafailn*,176. 
Thk  littk  bloeaom  from  afar,  6. 
Thou  look'dat  on  me  all  yeatemli^t,  17. 
Thou  waat  the  fairest  of  aU  man>made  thinga, 

602. 
Though  old  the  thought  and  oft  ezpreat,  868. 
Thraiin  away,  you  *11  kfv  to  rattle,  178. 
Through  auflering  and  aorrow  thou  hast  paaaed, 

19. 
Thy  lore  thou  aandeat  oft  to  me,  76. 
Thr  Toioa  k  like  a  fountain,  8. 
*T  la  a  woodknd  enohaated !  878. 
To  thooe  who  died  for  her  on  land  and  aaa. 


True  aa  tha  aun'a  own  -woriL  but  mora  xafiaed, 

449. 
True  Lore  k  a  humbk,  low*bom  thing,  7. 
Turbid  from  London 'a  noke  and  amoke,  466. 
*T  waa  aung  of  old  in  hut  and  hall,  468- 
T  were  no  nard  taak,  perehanee,  to  win,  894. 
Two  brothera  once,  an  Ul-matehed  pair,  168. 
Two  fallera,  larel  named  and  Joe,  168. 

Uneonaoloua  aa  the  lunahlne,  aimply  aweet,  448. 
Unaeen  Uualclan,  thou  art  aura  to  pleaae,  606. 
Dntremulona  in  the  river  elaar,  6. 

Violet!  aweet Ylolot!  17. 

Wait  a  little :  do  %m  not  waitT  888. 
Walking  alone  whera  we  walked  together,  467. 
We  aee  but  half  the  oauan  of  our  deeda,  49. 
We,  too,  have  autumna,  when  our  leaTea,  86. 
We  wagered,  ahe  for  aunahine,  I  for  rain,  490. 
Waak>winged  k  aong,  896. 
What  boot  TOUT  houaea  and  your  koda  ?  62. 
What  eountleaa  yaara  and  wealth  of  brain  were 

apent,471. 
«« What  fairinga  wiU  ye  that  I  bring?  "  861. 
What^  gnarlM  atreteh,  what  depth  of  ahade,  k 

What  hath  Lore  with  Thought  to  do,  604. 
What  know  we  of  the  world  immenae,  600. 
What  man  would  live  ooflhiedwith  laidL  and 

■tone,  91. 
What  meea  thaee  baanara  apread,  472. 
**  What  meana  thk  ^ory  round  our  feet,**  467. 
What  Mature  makea  in  any  mood,  869. 
What -vialoQary  tinta  the  year  puta  OB.  69. 
What  ware  I,  Love,  if  I  were  atripped  of  thee, 

19. 
Whatwere  the  whole  Toid  world.  If  thou  wart 

dead,47L 
When  a  deed  k  done  for  Freedom,  through  the 

broad  earth*a  aching  breasL  67. 
Whan  I  waa  a  benariy  boy,  868. 
When  oaken  wooda  with  buda  are  pink,  462. 
Whan  Pe>ak*a  aoeptre  trembled  in  a  hioid,  84ft 
When  the  down  k  on  the  chin,  478. 
When  wlae  Mbienra  atUl  waa  young,  487. 
Where  k  the  true  man*a  fatherland?  18. 
«*  Whera  Ilea  the  capital,  pilgrim,  aeas  of  wha 
_gOTana  the  FalUifU  r  **  49& 
Wnether  aiy  heart  hath  wiaar  growa  or  aot,  26. 
Whether  the  idk  priaonar  through  hk  grate, 

4& 
WhUe  the  alow  dock,  aa  th«y  were  mkar*a  gold, 

4(99. 
Whither?    AlbeH  I  follow  fast,  404. 
Who  oometh  over  the  hUla,  421. 
Who  doea  hk  duty  k  a  queatjon,  461. 
Who  hath  not  been  a  poet?    Who  hath  not, 

366. 
Why  ahould  I  aeek  her  apeU  to  deoompoee,  44ft 
With  what  odorooa  wooda  and  apicea,  406. 
Woe  worth  the  hour  when  it  k  crime.  104. 
WoBdroua  and  awful  are  thy  ailent  halla.  64. 
Wonk  paoa  aa  wind,  but  where  great  daadi 

ware  done,  424. 
Worn  and  f ooteore  waa  the  Prophet,  18. 

Te  little  thfaik  what  ton  it  waa  to  bund,  47a 
Ta  who,  paealMC  irr^Tes  by  niriit,  84. 
Tea,  faitn  k  a  goodly  andior,  807. 

Zekk  erap*  up,  quite  unbeknown,  160. 
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